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ERRATA LA VOL. XVII. 


p. 5, Table TL. opposite CTiitrn, in the last column, 
for 135 28 10. read 184 2<S 10. 
p. 12'!. Text line 1, for HLranya t end Hiraniya- . 

liue 16, for bliuvanamta l , read 
bhuvaniuhta-. 

p. 146 if. List line : for preceding, read following, 
p. 157 b. lilies 24, 25, read 10000 - - ilShO -f* 200 
~h 9959) = 10000 — 19:19 = 8061. 
p. 160 if, line 29. for 66277 5056, rend 66277*5002 
And, as the result of thi in Uni* 51 
to 41 read , Hence the increase in l'X'U 
years is 12255*5600 ; in 100 years. 
1527.5500: and in 59 75 days, 2 loS4. 
And b for 50o0 year" is 499 8 ; for lOoO 
years, 500 0; and for 100 year.". 450*0. 
Therefore, as abn\e — 

b 

A. D. 1899 58 1 8 

50' mj year" 49. ! '8 

59*79 days Ins 4 

Kaliyuga 0 ... 25' '*0 

Accordingly />. for A D. 1899 is 

581 S; or, the fraction being larger 
than in round numbers 582 
7 , b , line 1 1, for 1204. read 120*4, 

,, b , note 17 ; cancel this note. 
p 163, Table 5, and p. 161, Table 6 As we have 
seen under the correction notified j 
above for p. 160 u, line 29 b. for , 
A. I). 1899 is in round numbers 532 ; j 
whereas in Table 5 it is given as 587. I 
Following the same process, all the | 
figures in Table 5, col. b, should, , 
strictly speaking, bo decreased by | 
5 ; when they would he in accordance | 
with t he revolutions of tile moon’s j 
apsis as given in tin* text of the j 
Sri nja-Siddhdata. Three or four j 
hundred years ago, however, the Hindu J 
astronomers applied to the element-, of j 
the Sri rya-Siddld nta a correction, 
technically called btja, which from 
that time has been generally adopted 
m cah illations. In Tab! • 5. col. L, j 
the figures, all through, a, th. y stand, j 
are correct for the elements ol the 
Sftrya-Siddhunfa as modified by this 
btja. And, as the Table is for the 
nineteenth Century A. H., when the 
btja has to be applied, the inclusion of 
the btja in it is proper and correct 


The btja, however, has to be rejected 
for the centuries anterior to the time 
of its introduction; and this is to be 
effected by a modification of Table 6. 
Here again ^ Table 6), in col. b. the 
figures, all through, as they stand, 
include the btja. In the ease of the 
Centuries marked 15 to J. 3, in which 
the bija is not to bo applied, in col. b. 
correct the numbers from 185 to 785, 
inclusive, by substituting 0 for the last 
figure, thus, for 185, read 189; for 
IS bread 4 SO; and for 785, read 780 
Then, with Table o as it stands, and 
with Table 6 thus corrected, the final 
results will be in accordance with ‘the 
text of the Sri njn-Siddlm nta 
the btja. For the cvnturies mark*, 4 
<r. 1 and G. 2, the application of the 
bija is proper and necessary u and the 
figure's 972 and 186 are correct, as they 
stand. 

| p. 167. Table 7, opposite 2nd August [common 
year), /or b 72i>, t’<nl 72.9. Opposite 
loth August read b 129 for 126, and 
opposite 14th August read b 166 for 
164, 

p. 168. Table 7, opposite 12th October i common 
year for d 630, read 639. 
p. 172. Table 10, opposite the argument 950, for 
t tj nation 76, read 80. 

„ Table 11, opposite the argument 200, for 
apiatioii 4 10, read 14* L0 
p. 219, note 16, line 5, for Ardrd. read Ardrd- , 
and line 11, omit the icttrd March 
p. 239 />, line 46, for trayO, rend trayo-. 
p. 240 6. List line, tmt it lit* coni, tin at the t ad of 
the f ith\ 

p. 2 IS h, line 7, for Which, read which 
p. 250 a, line 20, for ilium, read titb.ui. 

,, b , line 1 1 . for pun.ii* v.isu-, read. punarva^u-. 
p. 251 by hut linn, retd iXo 17 instead of Xu. 9). 
p 252 «, hue 6. omit th ‘ comma after lit hi 
p. 270, in the column for the Tithi-ihtddhi, 
opposite 72 Oj^br 1 9, read. 1 9*0; and 
Opposite < 4'J yjar 1 6, reail 1 6 0. 

}>. 271, in the column for the Tit hi- Kendra, 
opposite 10 Jo, for 1 45. read 1 18. 
p 515 h, la-4 liue,yor \ aralu-, read VarAha-. 
p. 536 />, line 7 from the bottom, for mana - 
vijaya-rajyT*, r* ad uuna-\ ijaya'nijyG 
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'THE TWELVE-TEAR CYCLE OF JUPITER. 

BT SHANKAR BALKEISHNA DIKSHIT ; BOM ISAY EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

to understand, not the daily rising of Jupiter, 
but his heliacal rising. Jupiter becomes in- 
visible for some days before and after his con- 
junction with the sun. The sun’s daily motion 
is faster than that of Jupiter. So, when the 
sun in his course comes near Jupiter, the latter 
becomes invisible, on the west side of the 
horizon ; and he is then said to set. He 
remains from twenty- five to thirty-one days 
in this state of invisibility. And, when he is 
left behind by the sun, he again becomes 
visible, in the east ; and then he is said to rise. 
Generally, in India, when the interval between 
the daily settings or risings of the sun and 
Jupiter amounts to forty-four minutes (of 
time), then the so-called setting or rising of 

its setting. In the Svrya-Siddh' intci, xiv. 17? the text is 
— Kdrttik'^dini varsh'oii Gur*>r ast~*dayH tathd — ‘"so 
the years Karttika and the others (that follow ), (are to 
he named) from the setting or rising of Jupiter.” But 
there also, the commentator, Kanganatha, remarks — 
idhiitn udaya-varsha-vyavahar't yanaketir yaiiyatt, — “at 
the present time, the practice of ( nitminy ) the year bv the 
rising, is taken into account by astronomers.”— [The 
readm? in the text above, is the one adopted by Kern, in 
his edition of the IL ihat-i>athhit> l,p. 47. His translation 
(Jour. R. As tf«c. N. S. Vol. V. p. 45) is — “each year 
(during which Jupiter completes a twelfth part of his 
revolution) has to bear the name of the lunar mansion 
in which he ri-e* ; the years follow each other in the 
same order a-? the lunar months.” Both in hits “ Various 
Readings/’ p. *5, aud in the note to his translation, he 
notice-' the reading MjUUji/iort ostam vl y na <-ti 
t-urti-nunitr'. But he point- out that “ the comparison 
of the MSS leaves little doubt that this reading is a 
correction, -lighted by the remark of Utpala, that, in 
case the plan* *t should Vet in one and rise in another 
nakshatra. only that name mu-t be taken which agrees 
with the order of the month.' — J. F, F.j 


T HE names of the samvatsaras, or years, of 
the Twelve- Year Cycle of Jupiter, are 
determined in accordance with the following 
rule in the Brihat-Samhitd of Varahamihira, 
adhyaya viii. verse 1 ; — 

Nakshatrena sali=odayam 

npagachchhati yena devapati-mantn 1 
tat-saih j Sam vaktavyam 

varsham masa-kramen=aiva II 
t( With whatever nalcahatra (Jupiter) the 
counsellor of (Indra) the lord of the gods 
attains (his) rising, the year is to be spoken 
of (as) having the appellation of that ( naksha - , 
- tra ), in accordance with the order of the 
months.” 

Here, by the word udaija, 1 rising/ we have 

1 The reading that I give is from an old manuscript in 
mv nossession. But the commentator, Utpala, explains 
the verse with the reading— naksha t re ,t a sah^oduyam 
astam vl V'na ydti sara-maatri ” with whatever 
iiakshatra (Jupiter) the counsellor of the gods attains 
(/u.s) rising or setting. ” It is curious that the text, m 
my manuscript copy, stands as given above. The 
copyist*, however far they might go wrong m ordinary 
transcribing, could not, unless inteutionally, turn the 
letters MTFf IR NFIT gT, if they were original at 
all, into yuv-ina And Utpala himself 

gives the note — JlithipHt rAJiWii h Uilaija-naltuhntrJ-mAm- 
samjno-hranv'va varsham jnXtaryam ity=nktam,-— it is 
eaid by Kishiputra aud others, that the year is to be 
known according to the order of the mime of ^ the mouth 
of the nakshatra of the rising (oj Jypibv). Abo, ot 
the other authorities to he mentioned ana treat (Ml 
fully in a continuation of this article, amounting to not 
less than ten, which I find giving the rule of naming the 
years of the cycle according to the n- mgs of Jupiter, 
all, except the Sttrya-Siddhanla, make each year take 
its name from only the rising of the planet; not from 
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Jupiter, i.e . liis heliacal setting or rising, takes 
place . 

To such a system, as is taught in this verse 
of Yarahamiliara, and by several other 
authorities, of determining the commencement 
of a samvatsara of the Twelve-Year cycle and 
of naming it, from Jupiter’s heliacal rising, 
I would give the name of the heliacal 
rising-system, in order to distinguish it from 
the other system in which the duration and 
name of a samvatsara of the twelve year cycle 
are determined from the particular sign of the 
zodiac in which Jupiter stands with reference 
to his mean longitude, and which latter system, 
to be treated more fully in a continuation 
of this article, I would name the mean-sign- 
system. 2 

Now, the years of the Sixty- Year Cycle 
of Jupiter, and of the Twelve-Year Cycle 
according to the mean-sign system are 
determined by his mean longitude, 3 which 
sometimes differs from his apparent longitude 
b J as much as fifteen degrees. But, as the 
disappearance or reappearance of Jupiter is 
no imaginary thing, it is evident that it can 
be calculated, and is to be calculated, only 
according to Jupiter’s actual place, that is his 
apparent longitude (or right ascension), and 
not from his mean longitude. And, conse- 
quently, the beginning of each samvatsara of 
the Twelve- Year Cycle depends on Jupiter’s 
apparent longitude at the time of his heliacal 
rising. 

Three systems of determining the nak*hatra 
with which the heliacal rising of Jupiter takes 
place, will be explained below. And, in 
connection with all three systems, an im- 
portant point may be noticed here. One revo- 
lution of J up iter, in the zodiac, is completed in 


! about twelve years ; and, in twelve years, there 
are tw’elve revolutions of the sun (that is of 
the earth). So that, in this period of about 
twelve years, there are only eleven conjunc- 
tions of the sun and Jupiter. Therefore, in 
twelve years there are only eleven heliacal 
risings of Jupiter. The interval between two 
risings is generally 399 days. And thus, as 
the samvatsaras of the Twelve- Year Cycle begin 
wdth the heliacal risings of Jupiter, there 
are only eleven samvatsaras in twelve 
years ; the duration of each being about 
: 400 days, and one samvatsara being altogether 
; omitted. 

| The names of the lunar months are used 
I as the names of the samvatsaras of the Twelve- 
Year Cycle of Jupiter. And the names of these 
months are given to the samvatsaras , in accord- 
ance with the particular nakuhatra in which 
| Jupiter’s heliacal rising takes place. Of the 
j twenty-seven nakshatras, two are assigned to 
S each of nine of the twelve months ; and three 
| to each of the remaining three months. The 
j rule for this is given in the Lrihat-Samhitd , 

| viii. 2 : — 

| Varshani Karttik-adlny= 

agneyacl bha-dvay-Anuyogini 1 
J kramasas tri-bham tu pahchamam 

upantyam antyam cha yad varsham II 
“ The years Kurttika, and others (that follow ), 
combine two nakshatras , from (the nakshatra) 
belonging to Agni (<zs the starting-point),* in 
regular succession ; but that year w hich is the 
fifth, (<>r) the last but one, or the last, has 
three nakshatras .” 3 And, from this and similar 
j authorities, we obtain the results exhibited in 
| Table I., on the upper part of page 3 below’, 
j for the naming of the samvatsaras from the 
'nakshatras. 6 


2 X .shall di-ou--s it iu fall on another occasion. It 
doe* not apply to the Gupta in-enption-. with -peci.il 
reference to which this paper ha- been written. The 
tvTMT"/ in tho-e m-cription- are proved only by 
the heliacal-ri-ung -y-tom now uiven by me; and there 
is not the lea-t doubt of it- being in u-e, and of it- 
having 1 been applied in tho-u record-. 

3 The mean longitude of a heavenly body is the 
longitude of an imaginary body, of th ; -.mn* name, con- 
ceive- 1 to move uniformly with the mean motion ot the 
real body. 

* i e from Krittika. Agni i- the regent of the 
Krittika, which wa-. at one time, the lir-t in j 
order ot the lur.ar mansion-. 

4 Kern - text 1 - the -ame. His trxn-lition i — “the 
vear- Karttiki and following comprehend two lun.ir 
man-ion- b*. ginning with KnttikA. and -oun iu regular 
Micce— ion. except the fifth, eleventh, and twelfth year-, 


| to each of which appertain three asterisms,” — J. F. F.] 

* I -hould state, however, that there is a little 
difference of opinion on this point. Utpala, the com- 
mentator on the Ibi/wf-Sa/e/uM, has discussed it at 
length ; ami arrived at the conclusion which is exhibited 
in Table l. In the ancient and modern works that I 
| hive referred to, I find ten authorities — and Mich 
ancient n unes as those of V riddha-Garga and Kasyapa 
among them,— giving the rule regulating the name-* of the 
+W • ''b'Uvc of the Twelve- Year Cycle by the vak^hntrns. 
Out of the vi ten, Garga (not Vriddha-Garga), and 
Paru-iuru, as quoted by Utpala, — but these two only,— 
hold that the tenth and eleventh months, Sravana and 
Blhidrapada. have three n ik'ihatra* each ; ru. 8ravaua, 
Dhani-lPhfi and SatatarakA, arc assigned to Sravana; 
and Purv.i-BhadrapadA, Uttara-Bhadrapada, and Rcvati, 
, to Bhudrapnda . and, consequently, Asvma has only 
1 A'vim and Bliarani. 
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TABLE I. 

Regulation of the Names of the Samvatsaras 

from the Nakshatras. 

Names and Grouping of the Nakshatras. 


Names of the Months 
to be allotted to the 
Samvutsarafc. 

Krittika; Rohini 


Karttika. 

Mriga ; Ardra 


Margasirsha. 

Punarvasu ; Pushy a 


Panslia. 

Aslesha ; Magha 


Ma glia. 

Pdrra-Phalguni ; Uttara-Phalguni ; Hasta 


Plialguna. 

Chitra ; Svati 


Cliaitra. 

Yisakha ; Anuradha 


Yaisaklia. 

Jyeshtha ; Mala 


Jyeshtha. 

Pdrva- Ashadha ; Uttara-Ashadha; (Abliijit) 


Asha d ha. 

(Abhijit); Sravana ; Dhanishfcha 


Sravana. 

Satataraka; Pdrva-Bhadrapada ; Uttara- Bliadrapada 


Bliadrapada. 

Revati ; Asvini ; Bharani 


As vina. 


TABLE II. 


Longitudes of the Ending-points of the Nakshatras. 


Order of the Nakshatras. 

System of Equal 
Spaces. 


Sy 

sterns of Unequal Spaces. 



Garga Sy> 

tem. 


Brahma -Siddhanta 
System. 



Deg. 

Min. 

Sec. 


Deg. 

Min. 

Sec. 

Deg. 

Min. 

Sec. 

A4vini 


13° 

20' 

0" 


13° 

•20' 

0" 

13° 

K y 

35" 

Bharani 


26 

40 

0 

i 

20 

0 

0 

19 

45 

52 i 

Krittika 


40 

0 

0 


33 

20 

0 

32 

56 

27 i 

RGhini 


53 

20 

0 

li 

53 

20 

0 

52 

42 

90 

Mriga 


66 

40 

0 


66 

40 

0 

65 

52 

55 

Ardra 


80 

0 

0 

h 

73 

20 

o 

i - 

28 

12i 

Punarvasu 


93 

20 

0 

li 

93 

20 

0 

92 

14 

5 

Pusbya 


106 

40 

0 


100 

40 

0 

105 

24 

40 

Aslesha 


120 

0 

0 

.i 

113 

20 

0 

111 

59 

57i 

Magha 


133 

20 

0 


126 

40 

0 

125 

10 


Pdrva-Phalguni 


146 

40 

0 


140 

0 

0 

138 

21 

T i 
* j 

Uttara-Phalguni ... 


160 

0 

0 

u 

160 

0 

0 

158 

7 

0 

Hasta ... 


173 

20 

0 



173 

20 

0 

171 

17 

35 

Chit i*d 


186 

40 

0 


ls6 

40 

0 

181 

28 

10 

Svati 


200 

0 

0 

i 

3 

193 

20 

0 

19 1 


27i 

Yisakha 


213 

20 

0 

li 

213 

20 

0 

210 

49 

20 

Anuradha 


226 

40 

0 



226 

40 

0 

223 

59 

55 

Jyeshtha 


2 10 

0 

0 

1 

233 

20 

0 

230 

35 

12 1 

Mdla 

...j 

253 

20 

0 

...... 

210 

40 

0 

213 

45 

47 1 

P tir v& . Asha dha 


266 

40 

0 


260 

0 

0 

256 

56 

o > i 

Uttara-Ashadha ... 

.. J 

280 

0 

0 

j 1J 

2-0 

0 

0 

276 

42 

15 

(Ah hi jit) 

i 




(Balance) 

. 1 




2^0 

56 

30 

Sravana 

**’) 

293 

20 

0 

293 

20 

o 

29 i 

7 

5 

Dlianishfcha 


306 

40 

0 


306 

40 

0 

507 

17 

40 

Satataraka 

j 

320 

0 

0 

i 

: 313 

20 

0 

513 

v> 

O — 

57 i 

P ur va - B lia drapada . . . 

... 

333 

20 

0 


320 

40 

0 

3’ *7 

o 

o 

''•H 

J 

U ttara -Bliadrapada 


3 16 

40 

0 

li 

, 316 

10 

o 

1 340 

49 

25 

Revuti 


360 

0 

0 


360 

0 

0 

1 360 

0 

o 
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Now the 27th part of the ecliptic circle is 
called a nakshatra. And 360 degrees, divided 
by 27, gives 13 degrees, 20 minutes (of arc). 
Therefore, there is this much distance from the 
beginning of one nakshatra to the beginning of 
the next following. And, when the longitude 
of a heavenly body exceeds nil, but does not 
exceed 13 degrees 20 minutes, it is said to be 
in Asvini ; 7 and so on. The longitudes of the 
ending points of all the nakshtttras, on this 
system of equal spaces, are given in the last 
column but two in Table II., on the lower part 
of page 3 above. And generally, whenever we 
meet with a nakshatra with reference to the 
place of a heavenly body, that nakshatra is to 
be taken in the above sense. 

There is, however, a second method of nam- 
ing the nakshatra s with reference to the places 
of heavenly bodies. And, though it has now 
gone almost out of use, yet it was undoubtedly 
prevalent to a great extent in early times, and 
was much made use of, on important religious 
occasions at least. The chief feature of it is, 
that the space on the ecliptic allotted to each 
nakshatra is not equal. Fifteen nakshatras are 
held to be of an equal average "pace ; but six, of 
one and a half times the average ; and six 
others, of only half the average. 

A system of unequal spaces, according to 
this method, is referred to in some of the verses 
from the ( iarja-Sadih itd, which are quoted 
by Utpala in his commentary on the Brihat- 
Samhifd. The commentary, with the passages 
quoted in it, runs — 

Tat ha cha G argali | 

U t tar as cha tath=Adityarb Yi4AkhA clr=aiva 
Roliini l 

etani shad adhyardha-bhogatii \\ 
Paushn-Asvi-Krittika - »S6ma - Tishya - Pitrya- 
Bhag-ahvayah 

Savitra-Chitr-Anuradha Mulam Toyaih cha 
Yaishnavam 

Dhanishth=AjaikapAch-ch=aiva sama-vargah 
piakirtitah | 

£tani panchadasa sama-bhogAni || 

Yamy- Ai ndra-Raudra-YAyavya-Sarpa- V aruna- 
samjriitah I 

etani shad ardha-bhogani || 

“And so Garga ‘the UttarAs ( i.e . 

* Krittika, which i- now the fifth, wa^. in the Hi\th 
r^ntnry A.l> , thf* third in th<* order of the nakshatras 
if reckoned ruin the venial equinox. 


Uttara-Phalguni, Uttara-Ashadha, and Uttara- 
BliAdrapadA), and Aditya (Punarvasu), VisakliA, 
and also Roliini; ’ these six (are) of one -and - 
a-half times (the average) longitude. ‘ (The 
nakshatras) of which the names are Paushna 
(Rcvati), Asva (A»viin), KrittikA, Soma (Mriga), 
Tishya (Pushya), Pi try a (MaghA), and Bhaga 
(Purva-Phalguni), (awl also) SAvitra (Hasta), 
ChitrA, Anuradha, Mu la, Toy a ( Pur va- Asha - 
dh A), and Vaishnava (Sravana), (and) Dha- 
nishtha, and also Ajaikapad (Purva-Bhadra- 
pada) ; (this class of nakshatras) is called the 
equal class ;’ these fifteen (are) of equal (average) 
longitude. 1 (The nakshatras) which have 
the appellations of Yamy a (Bharani). Aindra 
(JycshUia), Raudra (ArdrA), Yayavya (Svati), 
Sarpa (AAeslia), and Yaruna (SatatarakA) 
these six (are) of half (the average) longitude.” 

In this system, which I would name the 
Garga system of unequal spaces, the num- 
ber of the nakshatras is twenty-seven, as usual. 
The average space of a nakshatra , therefore, is 
13 degrees, 20 minutes ; a one-and-a half space 
is 20 degrees ; and a half space is 6 degrees, 40 
minutes. The longitudes of the ending- points 
of all the nakshatra ?, according to this system, 
are given in the last column but one in Table II., 
on the lowerpart of page 3 above ; and the entries 
of £ and 1.1 in the sub-column, mark the spaces 
which differ from the average space. NArada 
and Yasishfha give this system in the same way 
as Garga. It seems to have originated in the 
fact that the distances between the chief stars, 
called yfiga-tdrd, of the different nakshatras , are 
not equal. The distance is naturally expected 
to be 13 degrees, 20 minutes. But, in some 
cases it is less than 7 degrees; while in others 
it is more than 20 degrees. However, be the 
reason of the system what it may, there is no 
doubt that it was extensively in use in ancient 
times. And, that either it, or the* very similar 
system of the Brah ma-SMlidnta , explained 
below, was still in use, at least on important 
occasions, up to A.D. 862, is proved by the 
Dcogadh inscription of Bhojadcva of Kananj ; 
the results for which, calculated by me, have 
been exhibited by Mr. Fleet at page 23 below. 

Another system of unequal spaces is given 
in the Braluna-S uhlhdnta, 3 chapter xiv. verses 

8 By this namf, is to he undor'-tond, throughout thi« 
paper, the Suldh&ntt hy Brahmagupta. 
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45 to 53. In its leading feature, it is the same 
with Garga’s system ; but it differs a little 
from Garga’s, in introducing Abhijit, in addi- 
tion to the twenty-seven nakshatras. The 
moon’s daily mean motion, — 13 degrees, 10 
minutes, 35 seconds, — is taken as the average 
space of a nahshatra. And, as the total of the 
spaces thus allotted to the usual twenty-seven 
nakshatras ?, on a similar arrangement of un- 
equal spaces, amounts to only 355 degrees, 45 
minutes, 45 seconds, the remainder, — 4 degrees, 
14 minutes, 15 seconds, — is allotted to Abliijit, 
as an addititional nnlcshatra , placed between 
Uttanl- Asha dh i and Sravana. This system, 
which I would name the Brahma- Siddh&nta 
system of unequal spaces, is best explained 
by BhaskarAcharya, 0 in his SiJdhdttta-Sirvinani, 
Part iii. chapter 2 (Grahaganitaspaslitadhikara), 
verses 71 to 74. His text, and his own com- 
mentary on it, are as follows : — 

Sthulam kritam bli-anayauam yad etaj 
jyotirvidam saiiivyavahara-ketoh ll 71 
Sukshmaih pravakshye=tha muni-pranitam 
vivaha-yatr-fuli-pliala-prasiddhyai I 
adhyardha-bhogAni shad atra taj-jnah 
prockur Yisakli-Aditibha-dhrnvani 11 72 

Shad ardha-bhogani cha Bhogi-Rudra- 
V At-Antak-Endr-adhipa-VarunAni i 
sesha ny =atah pa hehadas-aika-bhogany= 

ukto bha-bliogah sasi-madliya-bhuktih II 73 
Sarv-arkslia-bliog-onita-cliakra-lipta 
Vaisv-agratah svad Abhijid-bha-bhogah | 74 
Commentary . — Ilia van nakshatr-Anayanarh 
kritam tat sthulam 16ka-vyavahar-artha-ma- 
tram kritarii \\ Atlia P ulisa- Vanish tha-G a rg- 
adihhir yad vivaha-yatr-adau saihyak-phala- 
siddhy-artham kathitam tat sukshmam idanim 
pravakshye 1 1 Tatra shad adhyardha-bhogani \ 
Vis Akita Punarvasu R ohi ny==U t tar A-t ray aril | 
atlia shad ardha-bhogani l Adesli^Ardra Svati 
Bharani Jyeshtlia Satabhishak I ebhyah 
vseshani parichadai=aika-bh6gAni )| Blioga- 
pratn main tu sau-madhya-bhuktih 790 35 I 
adhyardha-bhogah 1185 52 V \ ardha-bhogah 
395 17^ H Sarv-arksha-bhogair uuitanaih 

chakra-kahitiam yach chheslutih so=Bhijid- 
h ho gall 254 15 11 

Translation.—" This bringing out of nah - 
shafra* ( i.e . the method of finding nakshotnis, 

9 The system »>xphnn-“«l hy Hh:Lk,ir:' <‘hf rya, novr given, 

is ju^t the ".Lai > th it in t.ii* * l*riihi}i'i-Su J >1h hif>i . If 
soom- unnecessary . thorefur *. to ^ive the vor-e-s from the 


with their y hails and galas') which has been 
made (In, the preceding verses), (is) clumsy, 
(and is only) for the practical purposes of 
astrologers. Now I will explain the accurate 
(method) taught by [Pulisa, Vasislifcha, Garga, 
and other] sages, for the purpose of securing 
[good] results in the case of a marriage, a 
journey, Ac. On this point, those who are 
versed in that (branch of the science) say, that 
six (na/i'hatras) have (each) a .space which is 
one-and-a-half (times of the accray *> spue* ) ; 
(viz.) VisAkha, Aditibha (Punarvasu], and the 
dlnuvus (Rohini, Uttara-Phalgum, UttaiA- 
Ashadha, and Uttara-Bliadrapada). And six 
have a half space (tacit) ; (viz.) those the 
lords of which are B ho gin, Ilmira, VAta. 
Autaka, and Indra, and VAruna j_Asle>h.1, 
Ardra, Svati, Bharani, JyeshthA, and Sutabhisha j 
(Satataraka)]. The remaining fifteen (naksha- 
tras) have one space (each). The (aceiayv) 
space of a nakthafta is declared to be the (daily) 
mean motion of the moon [79 O' 35" ( = 18° 10' 
35')]. [A one-and-a-half space (/.s) 1185' 52V 
(=li>° 45' 52|. r ) A half space (A) 395' 17V' 
( — 0° 35' 17V')]. The space of the talk <ha tea 
Abliijit (trhieh cum eg) next after Vaisva 
(Uttara-AshAdha) is [the remainder, 254' 15'' 
(=l 4° 14' 15"), of] the minutes of the whole 
circle, diminished by the spaces of all the 
(other) na hs h a t ra s , ” 

The longitudes of the ending points of all the 
nakshatras according to this system, are given 
in the lad column of Table II. on the lower part 
of page 3 above. And, as before, the entries 
of and IV in the previous sub-column, maik 
the spaces which differ from the average apace. 

Now, the additional nakshatra Abhijit, 
introduced in this system, is not taken into 
account among the nakshutras from which the 
names of the months arc derived. 9 10 The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises, — what name is to he 
given to the sauitafsara, when Jupiter rises in 
Abhijit P It can be solved thus. Abhi jit i< 
considered to be composed of the last quarter of 
Uttara-AshAdha, and the first fifteenth part of 
Sravaua. This is stated in the following verse 
of Vasishrha, as quoted in the commentary, 
called Fiyashadiidni, on the MtilairUi-Chintu- 
matii ; — Abhijid-bha-bhogam etad Visvcdev- 

Brnhmo-Sehlh hi f a 

1,1 See the ver->e vur^khu K^rttik-thUni. Sfc., at page* 2 
above. 
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antya-padam akkilam tat H adya-eluitasro n.idyo 
Haribhasya, — * ; tills (A) tlie longitude of Abhi- 
jit : tlie whole last quarter of Yisvedeva j 
(Uttara-AshAdhA), (and) the first four tjhatis j 
(/.»*. the fifteenth part) of Haribha (Sravana).” : 
And other later authorities give the same rule. 
A quarter of a italcxhatra is 3 degrees, 20 
minutes; and a fifteenth part is 53 minutes, 
*20 seconds ; and the sum of the two amounts j 
to 4 degrees, 13 minutes, *20 seconds. In other 
words, Abhijit consists of nineteen, parts; of 
which the first fifteen come from, and properly 
belong* to, U t tara- Abh Aclha ; and the last four | 
come from, and properly belong to, Sravana. j 
And the name of the mriivattfara is to be deter- j 
mined as Ashadha or Sravana, according to the | 
particular part of Abhijit in which Jupiter rises, j 
As a practical illustration of the working i 
(if the rules, I give, in Table III., immediately j 
below, a list, in which the dates of the j 
heliacal ridings of Jupiter are shewn for twenty- » 
four years, from Saka-Sathvat 1780 to ISO 3 in- | 


elusive ; with Jupiter’s apparent longitudes at 
the time, and his naLiJiatras determined from 
those longitudes. The dates of the risings of 
Jupiter are taken from ordinary Paiichdhjs 
in my possession, printed in different Presses 
at various places. The lunar months in which 
the risings took place, are all given by the 
Anidnta southern reckoning. The longitude 
of Jupiter at each rising, is calculated from his 
longitude, given in the Pahcltdhfjs , at some 
stated interval ; for instance, of seven or fifteen 
days. In naming the nak*hatra$iike Brahma- 
Siddhanta system of unequal spaces, in the 
last column of Table II. on the lower part 
of page 3 above, is the one that has been 
reported to. In the last column, the months, 
that is the names of the stnitvaf auras which 
then began, are given. It will be seen, that 
Alargasirska is omitted in each of these two 
cycles. Other saxheatsanrs also may be omitted, 
in the same way, according to the circum- 
stances of the particular cycle. 


TABLE III. 


Details of two Twelve-year Cycles of Jupiter. 



Saka-Saihvat. expired. 

Engh-h Date. 

Longi- 
tude of 
Jupiter 

Nakskatra. 

Month and 
Name of the 
Sam vat- a ra 

173° 

Adliika- J yfshtha sukla 10.. 

7th June, 1853 

Deg. 

41° 

Min. 

47' 

Rohini 

Karttika 

1731 

AHiiidha sukla 14 

18th July, 1859 

77 

.) 

Punarvasu 

Pauslia, 

1732 

0ra vana krishna 13 

, D>th August, 1800 ... 

110 

20 

Aslc slut 

Magha . 

1730 

Bhadrapada sukla 13 

! 16 th September, 18G1 

141 

38 

U t tara - Phalguni . . 

Phalguna 

1701 

AY ina krishna 0 ... 

irth October, 1862...! 

171 

,i-» 

Chitra 

Clmitia 

1735 

Karttika sukla G 

16th November, 18G3 

201 

32 

Yisfikha 

VaisAkha. 

173'* 

Mnrgusirsha krLhna 3 

16th December, 1861 

232 

3 

Mala 

Jyeshtha 

1737 

Maglui sukla *2 

18th January, 18GG... 

263 

48 

Ut t ara - Ash a ( I hft 

Abhadha 

175^ 

Magha krishna 4 

22nd February, 1867 

208 

0 

Dhanislitha 

Sravana 

17“" 

Chaitra sukki 5 

29th March, 1888 .J 

3.31 

3 

Uttara -Bhadrapada. . 

Bhadrapada 

1701 

Adlnka- Y aivik ha krishna L 

■ Otli May, 188'-* J 

10 

27 

As v ini 

' Asvina 

17-*— 

Jyushtlia sukla 14 

12th June, 1870 

46 

30 

Rohini 

! Karttika. 

1703 , 

Sravana sukla 1 

18th July, 1*71 ... 

! 81 

47 

Punarvasu 

Paublia, 

1704 

Sravai a krishna 1 

10th August, 1872 ... 

j 114 

45 

Mil glui 

Mu glut. 

1705 

Bhadrapada krishng, 14 

) 20th September, 1873 145 

53 

1 Uttara-Phalgimi 

Phalguna. 

1703 1 

A3 vina sukla 11 

! 2lst October, 1874 .. 

175 

52 

! Chitra 

Chaitra. 

17 J 7 

Karftika krishna 8 

! 20th November, 1875 

205 

36 

| YisAkha 

| YaihAkha 

170- 

Bin is ha sukla 1 

10th December, 1*70 

235 

21 

Mdhi 

JyiVhtlm 

1700 

Piiu-iha sukla 15 

lsth January, 1878... 

267 

22 

U t tara- A s had h a 

| Abhadha. 

iso- 

Phalguna sukla G 

27 tli February, 1870. 

302 

16 

| DhaTii-htha 

Sravana 

13'H 

Phalguini krishna 10 

1th April, 1880 

339 

0 

j Uttara -Bhadrapada . 

Bhadrapada 

l*u3 

YaisAkha sukla 12 

.j 11th May. 1331 ... 

r. 

30 

! Bharapi 

, Asvina 
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From this Table III. it will be seen that 
from one rising of Jupiter to another, the 
motion of the planet amounts to from 30 to 36 
degrees. By the systems of unequal spaces, 
some months, and the scuhvat sctras which 
are named from them, have the average 
space of one and a half nalcshatras ; that is, 
about 20 degrees only ; they are Margaiirsha, 
Magha, Chaitra, and Jyeshtha ; and these 
are the samvatsaras that are most apt to 
be omitted. For example, in Saka-Saihvat 
1780 expired, when Jupiter rose, he was in 
Rohini. The following rising took place in 
Punarvasu ; that is, from the first rising, he 
passed entirely through Atriga and Ardra, 
before the next rising occurred. And, there- 
fore, Margasirsha was omitted. Again, by 
these two systems, Sravana contains the average 
space of two nalcshatras ; that is, about 20 
degrees, 40 minutes ; and, therefore, it also is 
liable to be omitted. Karttika, Pausha, V aisakha , 
Ashadha, and Akvini contain the average space 


of two and a half nalcshatras e ach ; that is, about 
33 degrees ; and will but rarely be omitted. 
And Plifilguna and Bliadrapada, containing not 
loss than 40 degrees each, will never be omitted. 
So also, by the system of equal spaces, the 
nine months that contain two nalcshatras each 
(excluding Abhijit), are sometimes likely to be 
omitted. But the remaining three, viz. Plial- 
guna, Bliadrapada, and Asvina, containing 
three mile shat ras each, will never be omitted 
On the other hand, sometimes it is possible 
that a samvatsara may be repeated. By 
either system of unequal spaces, this may happen 
in respect of Karttika, Pausha, Phalguna, Yaisa- 
klia, Ashfulha, Bliadrapada, and Asvina ; but, 
by the system of equal spaces, only in respect 
of Phalguna, Bliadrapada, and Asvina. And, 
whenever a sumcat^/ra is repeated, then two 
samvatsaras will be omitted in the same cycle , 
one, under ordinary circumstances; and one, 
on account of the repetition. 

(To Ic continue '! .) 


CHAMBA COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OF S O AL AY ARM AD EVA AND 

ASATADEVA. 

BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN. C.I E. : GOTTINGEN. 


I edit this inscription from two rubbings, 
supplied to me by Mr. Fleet, to whom they 
were made over by General Sir A. Cunning- 
ham. According to the information furnished 
to me, the original inscription was discovered 
in the State of ChamM, or Champa, 1 in the 
Paii jab, but I am unable to ascertain where it 
is at present. The two rubbings just suffice for 
editing, but they are, I regret to say, useless 
for photographing. 

The plate is a singleono, inscribed on one side 
only, measuring about 17\ M broad by 12* high. 
To judge from the rubbing, a small piece of the 
upper proper left corner of the plate is broken 
away, causing the loss of about five akshara -? at 
the end of line 30, and of about three aksharas 
at the beginning of line 31 ; otherwise the plate 
appears to be well preserved; and, with the 
exception of a few aksharas which arc indis- 
tinct in the impressions the inscription is 
legible with certainty. There is no indication 
in the rubbing that the plate contains a hole 
for a ring with a seal on it. 

1 See Arrhirol S'>r O'j/ <> fluent, Vol. XIV. p. 10P 

2 So fur as I can judge, it would be impossible to 


| The inscription consists of 32 lines. Of 
tlie^e, lines 1-2^ are full lines, covering the 
whole breadth of the plate. Line 23 is written 
regularly below line 28. but fills only about two- 
thirds of the breadth of the plate, beginning 
below the word hkhitun • of line 28. Line 30 
is written in continuation of line 23 up the pro- 
per left margin of the plate, line 31 on the top- 
margin above line 1, and the short line 32 down 
the rather broad right margin, which also 
contains, in somewhat large letters, the names 
of the two sovereigns by whom the grants 
recorded in the plate were made. 

The average size of the letters is between 
tV uinl — The characters belong to the 

northern class of alphabets and bear (with the 
| exception perhaps of the signs for ja, hha , ra, 
ru, and the initial e) in every respect a most 
remarkable resemblance to the characters of the 
Sarada alphabet, as written, e.y., in tfie Blair ja- 
pattra MS. of the Kdsikd-Vntti, wluoh was 
brought by Dr. Bidder from Kasmir, and is now 
in the Deccan College. 2 The sign for the Jihctt- 

di*t(U'i:nnc tli*' ape of the inscription, even approx* 
mutely, from the characters m which it is written 
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mUlvja , wliicli occurs in °decdli kicsali , line 13, j 
and yall ka-, line 24, and that; for the TJpalh- I 
mdnvja , which occurs in -visvah Purrin' h f line I 
2, -prak fifth jfrativdsi line 15, and dhannah ' 
palanat, line 25, show exactly the same forms 
as in the Sarada alphabet. The numerals 
1, 2, and 5 are denoted by the ordinary numeri- 
cal figures resembling closely the figures used 
in Sarada MSS. ; but the numeral for 4 is 
throughout, both when used by itself and as 
the latter portion of 14, denoted by a symbol 
resembling the symbol for 4 employed in Jaina 
palm-leaf MSS. — The language is Sanskrit, 
and, excepting two verses in honour of the 
gods Brahman, Vishnu, Siva, his consort Bha- 
vani, and Ganesa, at the beginning, one verse 
giving the names of the deities to whom the 
greater part of the grant was made, in lines 23 
and 24, and four of the customary benedictive 
and imprecatory verses, in lines 24-27, the in- 
scription is in prose. From a grammatical 
point of view I may draw attention to the em- 
ployment of the lustra mental case Snkra- 
varcna , in line 27, instead of the Locative 
j $nkravdrr f and to the position of the numeral 
in hhuiiulshuka-i-haturnun ?, line 29, and in dtca- 
dvaijoh , line 3p, which is not uncommon in 
Sanskrit inscriptions of tin* middle-ages. 3 The 
Sanskrit of the genealogical part of the inscrip- | 
tion, up to line 13, is unobjectionable. — In res- 
pect of orthography I W'/iill notice the occa- 
sional employment of the JihxrinuVhja and 
TTpadhmdtnya in the pastures mentioned above ; 
the use of the dental for the palatal sibilant in 
Kulufe^vara and lino 5. hicL line 8, 

astsha push'd rtha, line 11, /»r//v/./» Gco/v/, line 12, 
and d<n}dn [>(Ui!,u, line 15 ; the employment of 
the guttural na-ul instead of the aninrura in 
vain>\ line 2 1 ; and the fact that ha is every- 
where denoted by the sign for r. z . 

The inscription may oe divided into two 
parts, the iiist of wlii'-h extends from line 1 
up to the words > f i s^h],tini in line 2ft, while 
the second comprise* tin* slant remaining por- 
tion up to the end. 

The first portion dated, in line *27, on 
Sukravarn or Friday, tin* second lunar day of 
the liirht h df of Vai-akhn, in the first year in 
the augmenting auspicious reign of victory of 


the illustrious Asatadeva ; and it records that 
the devout worshipper of Brahman, the pa ra- 
m a h hat tar aka m alt ri rri jridhirrija p a ra )nes vara , 
the illustrious Somavarmadeva (evidently the 
immediate predecessor of Asatadeva}, from his 
: residence at the glorious Chanpaka, made 
grants of land, etc., to certain temples of the 
gods Vishnu and Siva, as will be shown below. 

! The data or 4 messenger* for these grants was 
; the mah riles hapatalil: a or 4 great keeper of re- 
; cords,’ the illustrious Kahuka (line 28) ; and 
; this portion of the inscription as well as the 
! concluding one was written by the karana- 
j hhj tsthas or * writers of legal documents’ Siva 
j and Pamanna (lines 28 and 52). 
j In lines 3-13, Somavarmadeva, the grantor, 
is described as meditating on the feet of the pa- 
! ramahhattdraka huiltarrijridhirrija paramtsvara , 

1 the illustrious S&lav&hanadeva, and as the son 
of the paraniahliattririka , the viaharajui , the 
j illustrious R ardha.de vi ; and it is recorded 
• of him that he was born in the spotless family 
of the illustrious S&hilladeva, the great jewel 
to adorn the Paushana vauiia or solar race, 
who had acquired for himself such names as 
SAhas&nka, Nis&ankamalla, and Matamata- 
simgha ; 44 who was a new cloud to extinguish in 
a moment the mighty blazing fire of the Kira 
forces, fanned, as by the wind, by the Durgara 
lord assisted by the Saumatika . . . ; whose 
alliance was humbly sought by the ruler of 
Trigarta, subdued by force ; who was asked 
i the favour of bestowing royalty, in return for 
! services rendered or to be rendered, by his 
kinsman the lord of Kulftta, anxious to render 
I him homage ; who by the weight of battle had 
j broken, like a wide-spreading tree, the large 
| force of the Turushkas, on whom wounds had 
! been inflicted;” and who, by destroying in 
j KurukshAtra the array of the elephants of 
j his enemies, had acquired for himself the name 
■ of Karivarsha. 

j 1 may state here at once that the mention of 
i S&lav&hana, tin* predecessor of Somavarnia- 
j dr' a, and of Asatadeva, his successor, enables 
j ns to fix with certainty the approximate date 
of the grant. According to the ttdjata ruhyhn, 
vii. 21ft, the Kusrnii i king Atlanta uprooted 
the king S&la of Champa ; and according to 


* C>mpir.' n. }>nl" -l" . U, , rr-- ■ <> >f /, ; >n l , phiteof (FAin.l:irhati4raoffVikr,inu’-S:imvat llfll.ani.- 

sat'nk'i in thij pi it-* of AI.i-l ui.iv:invi.!«-vaof Yikr.iinn - , Yoh XIV. imui- In:*, lm U 8, we mu^t clearly alter h>i- 
SaMVat 11U0. iinf>‘ r 2>7. Similarly, lu the Jhi^ahi 1 mu/ w to ■'•tfnj-.rmk 
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vii. 589 of the same work, Asata, the Gham- 
peya, was one of a number of tributary chiefs 
who presented themselves at the court of the 
king Kalaka of Kasmlr. As the first-men- 
tioned event is placed by Sir A, Cunningham 4 
between A. D. 1028 and 1031, and the second 5 
in A.D. 1087, and as Sala and Asata are clearly 
the two princes Salavahana and Asata of our 
grant, the grant must have been made between 
those two dates, or about the middle of the 1 1th 
century* — The traditional list of the Chamba 
Rajas given in Archcvol. Survey of India , Yol. 
XIV. pp. 114 and 115, identifies Sala with Soda 
or Sahila, the Sahilladeva who in our grant is 
described rather as the founder of the family : 
and it has between Sala and Asata no less than 
five princes, none of whom is called Somavar- 
madeva. — Some of the peoples mentioned in the 
grant in connection with Sahilladeva can be 
readily identified. Trigarta, according to Sir 
A. Cunningham, 6 is the name of the conntry 
between Kahgra and Jalandhar, to the south of 
Chambfi ; and Kuluta, the district of Kullti. 7 
to the south-east of Chamba. The Kiras have 
by some been identified with the Kasrmris, 
but in the Brihatsamhitd , xiv. 29 they are 
separately enumerated, as a people inhabiting 
the north-east, together with the Kasmiras. 3 
About the Durgara lord aud the Saumatika, 
with whom the Kiras would appear to have 
been allied, I have not been able to collect 
any information, but it does not seem impos- 
sible that Durgara maybe identical with Ddgrd, 
which by Sir A. Cunningham is given as a 
name of the country including “ Jammu and 
the other petty States between the Jclilam and 
the Ravi.” 0 The allusion to Siihilladeva’s vic- 
tory over the Turushkas or Muhammadans, 
probably has reference to the repulse of one of 
Sultun Mahmuds invasions at the beginning of 
the 11th century. 10 

SAmavarmadova, being about to make a 
grant, in lines 13-15 of the inscription addresses 
himself in the usual manner to the various offi- 
cials of his dominions and to the inhabitants of 


' Ancient !rr t 'h'i of Inrh,/, Yol. I. page 113. The 
doubts cxpre^^c l by lai'''-on, Alu'rthi'hiA, uaUo t 

Voi. III. page HC,1, vemirdimr the existence of a king 
named Sala, are by our grant sdiown to bo groundless''. 

* A rch rred . S °f hi 'bV/. \ ol. XI\. p. lOi> 

Ancient of InJh, Yol. I. page 130. 

7 ih. pace ill, _ 

* See Hall, in Journal Ajn. Or, Soc., 1 ol. \ I. page 
52 $. 


I the districts concerned. The number of offi- 
I eials mentioned is unusually large, and reminds 
one of the listsof officials given in the Aingachhi 
and Bhag*alpur plates. 11 The individual 
functions of every official named are by no 
means clear, and I would point out that I have 
not found the office of ciraijtth'ika, line 14, 
mentioned in any other grant which I have 
studied. 

The objects granted are in lines lfi-21 stated 
to be 15 bhu mi or bhu of land, and a 3 'early 
gift of one hhuri of grain from the granary at 
Bhadravarma, the said 15 Lhvtai of land being 
made up as follows : — 

1. In the Bhnthila mandnla,— 

(а) 4 Lh il.ni belonging to Kuloii, described 
as being in the enjoyment of the 
hiab d fitjhi Rardha (the mother of the 
grantor) ; 

(б) in Mungala, 2 h l dmi > situated in Supa- 

k‘ ra-surambhata ; 

(e) in 2 bhumi, situated in Chhunne- 

raka-goshthika. 

2. In the T&vasaka marjhtla , — 

(a) in Bhadravarma, 1 bhu, situated in 
bhadruvakasiva-Vi ijanla ; 

D in Sar&hula, 1 bhumi , situated in 
Bliartavasanta ; 

(c) in Dk&lyaka, 2 bhumi in Lartuka, be- 
longing to Donnasuta ; and 2 bhu 
in Jaudliaka, belonging to Ramajje- 
yasiita ; 

3. In the Pdrakamata man dal a , — 

in Mahgala, in phaulleka, 2 bhvmdshaka 
belonging to Luttliukasuta, and 2 
bio* nuUiuilca belonging to Ilnrtaka- 
suta, these 4 bhu nidsl taka being equal 
to 1 Id id. 

Or, in figures, 4 hhn in Kuldti, 2 bhu in Muh- 
gala, 2 hint in V&t&, 1 hhd in Bhadravarma, 
1 bhu in Sarahula, 4 bhu in DMlyaka, and 
1 bhu in Mahgala total 15 Ihii. 

There are several things in the passage of 
which the above is an abstract, which I am 
unable to explain satisfactorily ; others, about 


0 Anrhait 0 '“■ira^hu of Yol. I. pace 130. 

10 In the coneabndt’til part of the grant I am unable fully 
to explain the epithet applied to > .’thill eb'va in line P, 
according to which * lie had his extraordinary expanded 
sparkling? might proclaimed by the renei-able holy prod 
Sudrakasvamin.’ I MZ-pect that Sudr.ikasvumin is a 
local name of the trod Vishnu, m honour of whom Sahilla- 
dova may have founded a temple. 

11 ante, Yol. XIV. page 107, and Yol. XV. page 300. 
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which I am doubtful. The term bhiwii or hhii ( 
I take to he a measure of superficial area, and ! 
from line 10 it is clear that the ldu*,r-i or hint i 
was sub-divided into four nnUhaka. But I do ' 
not set the exact force of the term prefixed ‘ 
to hlnhfi and hint in line- 16, 17, and 18; and, j 
similarly, I cannot explain the term aAUqjut- \ 
Urika which occurs twice in line 18, and again \ 
below in line 31 ; nor the phrase aalhihu* \ 
pakhtlam in line 2U. — As regards the territorial ! 
names, it appears that the realm of ►Soinavar- j 
made v* a was divided into mandda*, and that , 
the names Kuldri. Muugaia, Yata, Bhadra- ' 
varrna, Sarahnla. phalyaka, and Alaiigalo, denote . 
certain sub- divisions of the three h> and' das . 
Panthila, Tavasaka, an* l Parakamata mention- j 
ed. The remaining terms ,Supukara->uram- j 
bhita, Chhonneraka-gObbthika; etc.- I would j 
lvgard, judging merely from the wording i 
of the text, as names of villages. But 1 
on the very imperfect maps at my disposal I ! 
have not been able to identify any of the J 
place's or districts enumerated, with the excep- j 
tion of Bhudr.i varrna* which would seem to be ! 
the Bhadrw&r of the maps, to the north- west I 
of Cliambb — Finally, as regards this portion 
of the inscription, I would draw attention to 
the fact that the owners of the land concerned, 
where they are mentioned at all, are not called 
hy their own proper names but described as j 
the sons of their respective fathers — Deima-suta, i 
4 the S'jn of Donna,’ R.'itnaj jeya-suta 4 the soil of j 
R.tmu jjeyji,’ etc. The same practice is observed j 
in the concluding portion of the inscription, 
lines and 31. 

Of i lie 15 hhthiu of land described, two 
UnmosUhi or half a bhthtn\ according to lines 
21-21, were granted by the king, as an a*jrahdra, 
to a temple of Vishnu erected in honour of (? ) 
the •irtahunijnpitfra, the illustrious Asata (?) ; 
and the remaining land, as well as the 
yearly contribution of grain, was given, as an 
agrahdra , jointly to the gods Vishnu and Siva, 
who must have been worshipped in one temple, 
the former in honour of the illustrious Eak- 
shmanavarman, and the latter, an image of 
whom had been set up by the queen Kardha. 
in honour of the illustrious Sai&karavarman, 
The first line of the verse (line 23; in 
which the two gods are mentioned, is not 
quite clear to me ; as regards the remain- 
ing portion of the verse, I take Salakara- 


varmau to be another name of Salavahana, 
the hu-band of Kardha and father of SOma- 
vanuadeva. The temple to which this chief 
part of the grant win made, I would suggest 
to be the temple of Lakshmi-Xarayana, 
44 referred to the time of Baja Snla Yarmnia,” 
which is mentioned in Archaol. tinrenj of 
India , Yob XIV., pages 113 and 114, and 
which, to judge from the legend mentioned 
by Sir A. Cunningham, appears to have 
been devoted to the worship of Visk.au and 
Siva. 

The second portion of the inscription, from 
At ra jntnar o [I Ukhyatc in line 28 up to the 
end, is dated ten years later than the preceding 
portion, be. in the 11th year of the reign of 
Asatadeva, on the 12th of the light half (?) 
of Bhadrapada ; and it records various minor 
alterations of the previously recorded grant, 
the main import of which appears to be that, 
instead of the four hhdnutshal’a in Mahgala, 
in the Parakamata htandala mentioned before, 
four other hh dntddtaka were given to the tem- 
ple of the two gods Vishnu and Siva, and that 
one bhd of land in Ghalahana, in the P&nthila 
hiandaht, was given to the before-mentioned 
temple of Vishnu (?). 

The whole grant bears the subscription : 
4v the own hand of the illustrious S6mavar- 
madeva ; thu own hand of the illustrious 
Asatadeva.” 

I may add here that, together with the 
above inscription, Air. Fleet has sent to me two 
impressions of another Chamb& copper-plate 
inscription, also received from Sir A. Cunning- 
ham, which will he referred to in notes 31 
and 32 below. This inscription also is on a 
single plate, measuring 10 ’" by 7 . It consists 
of 16 full lines and one short lino, engraved on 
the proper right margin, and containing the 
subscription of the grantor. Its characters 
are virtually the same as those of the grant 
here edited. It is throughout in prose, and it 
records, in Sanskrit which is not always cor- 
rect, that the devout worshipper of Brahman, 
the mtihd rti ja, the illustrious Bhotavarmaddva, 
who meditated on the feet of the partuna- 
hh*tffaraktt,i he mnhardjddh irdja, the illustrious 
M&nikyavarman, and who was the son of the 
}*a faumblnittfinka, the mahdrdjm , the illustri- 
ous Ju[ru?]radSvi, from his residence at 
Ckanpaka, granted certain lands belonging to 
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the village JumgurAra, in Kdshtagr^hara, in 
the Cliatiir&ha mandala , to an individual of 
the Kasyapa oCtra. So far as I can make out. 
this grant contains no date of any kind. 

The princes Manikyavarman and Bhota- 


varmadeva are evidently No. 44 and No. 45 of 
the genealogical list of the Chamba Rajas, 
placed by Sir A. Cunningham (Archo oL Survey 
of India, Yol. XI Y. page 115) in A.D. 14u0 
and 1425. 


TEXT. 12 

1 0m ls namas-Sivaya \ ( II ) Jayati 14 bhuvana-karanam Svayambhur-jayati Purandara- 

nandano Aturarih [I*] jayati Girisnta-niruddha-debo durita-bhay-apaliaro Ilara- 

2 s=cha devah II Jayati 13 janam=anishtad=uddharanti BhavAni jayati nija-vibbuti- 

vyapta-vibvali-Purarih [F*] jayati cha Gajavaktras=so=tra yasya prasidad- 
uparamati 

3 samasto vighna-varsr-opasargali H Sri-Chanpaka 16 -vAsakat=parama-vra(bra)bmany6 

lalata - tata-gliatita- vikata - bhrukuti- prakata-kud*ita-katalva-[S]aumatika-krita-sana- 
thya-Dnrga- 

4 r5&vara-samira-sandhukshita-Kira-va(ba)la-va(ba)3avad-dav-asuhukshani'kshana“kshapana- 

[na] va-jaladharasya 1 1 7 dand-opanata-Trigartadliip-anunaya-pnirthita-feandhanasya I 
se va - vidhi- vvagra- 

5 svakulya-Kuldtesva(kva)ra-karma-vyatik;ira-prurtkyam'ma-rajyatpa(rpa) na-prasadasya I 

samara-bliara-bhagn-arugn.irashka-Turushka-vipula-va(ba)la-visala-sa(sa)khina[li] | 
Kurukshetre RAli-upara- 

6 ga-samaya-samai‘thita-niada- gandha - luvdba(bdha)-madhukara-kul-akula-kapola-plialaka- 

kari-gliataALAra-pviti-prasaima-inAiiasa-bliagavad-Bliaskar - abkinandita-nij - anvaya - 
prasuti- 

7 parampara-sAra-Karivarsh-abhidlian-abliyudayasya tatkala-milita-nikhila-malupAla-mukha- 

masi-kurchikfi-kirti-surabbita-sapta-bhuvan-abliogasya nirati.^a- 

8 y a - saury- a u d ary - agadhagambliirya-mary ada-daya - dak^hinya-vailakshanya - jar jarita- JAma- 

dagnya-Si(Si)vi-Karna-Yudhishthir-Adi-pravara-prasiddlieh darsana-saphalita-16- 

9 ka-1 ochana-mano rama-mu [rteh] IS bliagavacb -c h hr i- S u J mka s v ami-de va- prak h v up va [m A ] 1 9 n- 

ananyasamanya-splxara-splmrad-uru-nialiimnah samara-sahasra-sahiyidliana-kop-arjita- 

10 S&has&nka-N i&^ankamalla-Matamatasiriigk-Ady-Apara-paryayasya l Paushana-ve (yarn) - 20 

sa-bhusliana-maliamaneh siimat-Sdliilladevasya I nirmale kulc tila- 

1 1 ka-bhu tali niravadya- vidy u-vi n6da-rasa-rasika[li] \ ase(se)sha-sa (sa )st r Artha-parimal- 

A dh i v A s i ta- m Ana sal l vivek-aika*saro-rajahariisah aganita-vimala-guna-gan-aRa] 21 iikri- 

1 2 ta-murtih triblinvana-bhavana-vi [cli*]clilnii*ita-kirtih paramabhatfaraka-maharAjAdhiraja- 

paramesva(sva)ra-srimat-Sdlavdlianadeva-pridanudliyatah paramabliattarika-mahA- 
rajfsi-M’i-Rardlia- 

13 devi-kukslii-kshiraniranidhi-sudhAdidhitih paramabhattAraka-maharajadhiraja-paramc&vara- 

snmat-S6mavarmadevali=kusali ( sarvAn=eva niyogasthan raja-i4jAnaka-raj[a*]- 

14 matya-rAjAQa)[>utra“parikara-sanniyuktaka-viniyuktaka-duta-gamAgamika-l>lntvaramanva- a * 

khasa-kulika-saulkika-gaulmika - khadgaraksha - 23 tai’apati- 24 vin\yatvika-chaur6- 


11 From the robbing. 

13 Expressed by a symbol. 

14 Metre, Pudipitagra. 

16 Metre. Malmi. 

M Ch mpaka, instead of chaynpaka, according to Pro- 
fessor Pisohel, is the ordinary spelling of Serada MSS. 
Bee Solf, Kutntr U^rcyi'Oin <b j r page 29. 

1T Here and in other places below, which it R unneces- 
sary to point out separately, the sign of punctuation is 
superfluous. 

11 At first sight this nk*hara looks like rfi, and this 
was no doubt originally engraved : but a careful exami- 
nation shows that rh ha- been altered to rtrh. 

“ This akshtiri, which originally was omitted, is 
written below the line. 


20 The cl 'h nra iv appears to have been altered 
alrea<iv in the original, but I cannot recognize in the 
rubbing what is written above iv. Below, line 24, 
dr/. $r is written mu-u. 

21 This t’l^hara, which originally was omitted, is 
written above the line. 

23 I do not venture to alter this or any of the other 
terms, which are perfectly plain in tin. rubbing. The 
AmgiVhhi and Bhfigalpur plates, nntr, Yol. XIV. p. lfi7 T 
line oft, and Yol, XV. p. 300, line 33, have //am b/auuki | 
aJ‘hifvaram>i'Ut ). 

23 The Amgfielihi plate has, line ”9, an<virakxJn , and 
the BHagalpnr plate, line 34, kluw 1 ai\tksha instead. 

24 The two plates mentioned before have tarika, lines 
30 and 30. 
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15 ddhai , anika-[diiJn<lika-danda[p]asi(si)ka-Yra(brri)hmana-[kshatriya]- 25 vit-clihudi*-adi-[s]Hslita- 
dasa-prakritih=prativa8i-janapadams=:cha samAj napayat j=astu vas=saibviditam 
yatha sva-sasyamfina-slia(chchha ?) 2fi tra- 

lfi blioge Panthila-ruanclala-prativa(ba)ddha-niahara 3 ni-sri-RarcI]ia-devya a7 bhnchya( jya)mana- 
Kuloti-satka-bhumayas=chatasrah tat ha Mungale SupakarEi-siirambhata-stlnta 
sit bhumi-dyayaih | tatha 

17 V&tAyJm Chhonneiuka-goshthika-sthita, sit bhumi-dyayaih tatha TAyasaka-mandala- 

pratiya(ba)ddha-Bhadravarrae bhadrfivakasiya-Yijjaula-sthita sit bhur=0ka l 
tatha Sar&hule 

18 Blxattayasanta-sthita sid-bhumir=:eka tatha Dh&lyake=shtapraharika-Dennasuta-satka- 

Lartuke bhumi-dvayam tath=atr=aiya dvitiy-ashtapraharika-Ramajjeyasuta- 
satka-Jau[dha]ke bhu-dvayam tatha P&[ra] 2s - 
1 p kamata-mandala-pratiya(ba)ddha-Mahgale Dhaullekayaih Lntthukasuta-satka-bhumfishaka- 
dvayam tatha Hu 23 rrta]kasuta-satka-bhumashaka-dyayara=ubhan samsu[ddha]- 3 ° 
bhur=ek=ahkatah Kuldtx bhu 4 Mungale bhu 2 V&t&y&m 

20 bliu 2 Bhadravarme bhu 1 Sar&hule bhu 1 Dh&lyake bhu 4 Mahgal§ 

bhu 1 cram bhu 15 evaih purvaprasiddha-bhukti-pramanena sva&iina-triiia- 
goyuthi- 3l g6cliara-paryantam sakliila[ih] 32 pakliilam sa-nirgama-pra vesaih 

21 sa-yanaspaty-udakam griha-sakayatika-yTikshararaa-yKram-opetam tatha Bhadravarma- 

k 6 sh thagara t =pra t i yarsham dhanya-khary=ek=ankatah dhanya-kha 1 ato 

Tnadhyat=Parakamata-Mangala-margal=Lnttlmkasu- 

22 t }ya-bhamashaka-dyayam=atr=aiya maharaja-putra-[sri- A ] r,c, satasy=6ddesena pratishthapita- 

bhagavad-Yishnave agraliaratve iti pratipiditam punya Si bhu 14 mfi 2 (?) 
dhanya-kha 1 A-chandr-arkam=aiu- 

23 c hchh G ; ly am=ah Ary am=anupa d ra va m agrahurataya 1 6 y a ' chu luk- ap ura- pu r vaka m \\ Srimal- 3 ' 

LakshmaiiavarmanaS=siibhayada-pra[kliye] yibhur=*yo Haris=sri-SJtMkap a- 
varmane clia siva-krid=yan-Archito ya- 

24 k=Sivah [l : "] dGyy=asmin=parabhakti-bh \vita-dhiya sri-Rardhayd stliapitas=tabhyaih 

dattam==idaih=maya nanu janais=sarvair=anuj hay at fun |( Tatha cha Yyasa- 

bh;Uhitam [||*] Asimn= ac yame(iKG) su-yistirnG yah=ka- 
schin=nripatir=bhayet [|*] tasy=fihaiii hasta-lagno=smi sAsanam ma vyatikrameh 1 1 
Palan*U=param6 dharmah=pAlanut=paramam tapah [|*] palarult=param-aisvaryam 
gari\Ms=tina palanam lj AnynyGna 

i hritA bhunur=.uiyayena tu huriti | haranto 37 harayantas=cha dahaty=A-saptamarh 
kulam H Tadikan;\[rh] 3S sahasrGna asvamGdha-satena cha I gay am koti-pradAnena 
hhumi-harta 

27 in suddl^y*] ati 11 Prayanlhamana-kalyAria-yijaya-rAjye srimad-Asatad§viy§ saiiivat- 
sure prathamc YaisAkha-sita-[dyi] 3f, tiyayain Sukravarcna patfakam=idam 
sariipxdi- 


- TLi- word, which oriirinally wa^ omitted, is written | 

' the lino. 

J I am almost cert. i in that the* original al^har-i nhn I 
hi- !’>, *u .-struck out, and that < la'hha ha-> been enyraved ! 

1 j ■ j 1 f j v. it With chhat r‘thh',nt * the expanse of the royal 
uiibiclla,’ vo may compare Mich expr^-ion- as chhalra- 
! m ; aii/i-, Vol. VIII. p 211, 1. 7, trail "late <1 by ‘ in- 

*- iium/ 

7 TliU should j»roperly be 

“ wnemally I' ‘"A. TJ Originally 

I { >.*i-_in:dly san‘-a<J*U,nhi. 

! 'In** ordinary "pelUiu/ of the la-t portion of this 
.tird i- J r '!i , but thi«i inscription and the unpublished 
J 'huaba uraut of Bhbf avaruiadeva have distinctly <}• y>t- 

II TLi- Auu-varai- -oiucwhat indistinct : but the un- 
»uMi"h«.d w ml uiuiitiun-'d m the la-t note has clearly j 
■-/ Ji.b ,, ; j." ,/i/ln,,, [ . 1 liave not met with tne oxprea- | 
-n»n t’ v’’ V ,•(.* else and ani unable to explain it. 


33 I am very doubtful, especially about the second 
akshnra in brackets. So far I can judq-e from the 
rubbinof the original rcadinff would seem toh 
but tiie second of thc<e two al\-<hnrij ha- been altered* 
and the t of ri also may have been struck out. It is not 


mipo—uole tuat ttie ricrtit reading may be 

31 Tliia word i* plain in tin* rubbing but I caimot explain 
it: of course, it m ea-y to >ay that it may l»r> a rei-take 
for nniftt or any. The following f,ho 1 1 m A o I take to 

an<1 2 - mn ^ h lhl * » the figure 2 i, 
mdi-tinct in the imiire-ion-.. 

3 " > Metre, Sard ulav ikr j< 1 ita . 


three ver-e- luuuvvin P 

37 Head ImVoto Ilf/ fa ifatn^-rJin, 

SI 1 *'’ "° ri1 in ?1 ’ elt • ,J - also ante, Vol. XIII. p , 
a 2 Thc ahhara ia ^raukcU look, hko tn, altered to 
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28 tam [ll*] Duto=tra mah?ikshapa(alika-sv!-KiHmkah || Likhitam=idam karana-kAyastlia- 

Siva-Pamannabliyam || Iti subliam [||*J Atra pauar=api likliyatA [|*] 
Ya tli « pari - 

29 likhita-Pdrakamata-Mahgale bhumusliaka-d.i (clia)turnim parivarte tatr=aiva 

Savarmikasutana m satka-blium \pi*a(sha)k:Y=cliat varah 

30 ankatah bhuma 4 agraharatve vibh.ige deva-dvayoh pa[ra r]-saiiivat 11 BIiAdra- 

pada- [sublir P]e 12 |‘sa*rl 40 

31 - - - 41 vare dattam Panthila-nian'lala-prativa(ba)ddha-Ghalahane Maliendraka- 

p 6 (pa u) t ra -M an t ri ka- su t a-satk u-bhu r=v kWi n ka t u bhu 1 ashtaprahra Xs ]rika-surva ' — r L 
tr[ai r]va [dcjva-grihe pratip[a*]ditu 1 prAu(g)-le(li)khita-kram[t‘ v jna pfdani* 
[yam l *] 

32 [Li*]kkitaih Siva-Pamannftbhv im=eva I (!l) 

iSrimat-Somavarmadava-svahastah |l Sriinad-Asatadeva-svahastah j|*] 


FOLKLORE IX SALSETTE, 

BY GEO. FR. 

Xo. 2 . — The poo?' hoy who we tit in search of 
Ih'a ra. 


There once lived an old woman with her j 
only son, whose occupation was to take out 1 
other people's cattle to graze, for which he ! 
received a very meagre remuneration ; and 
this was their only source of maintenance. | 
Poverty stared them in the face. Very i 
hard indeed was their lot ; hard to such an j 
extent that they had very often to be content 
with only one meal a day. Things continued 
in this state for some time till at last it be- 
came unbearable, and the boy determined to 
seek out ISvara, and ask him why of all 
mankind he alone had to endure such misery. 

Accordingly he one day told his mother 
of his intention and asked her to make him 
enough bread to serve him for several days. 
The old woman, as ignorant as himself, pre- 
pared some hfijn cakes, and giving them to 
him, bill him a loving adieu, wishing him 
every success. 

Taking tbe cakes and an axe, tbe boy started 
in search of Isvarii. He walked on and on till 
night overtook him, and he sat under a jack- 
fruit tree, and partaking of His coarse fare 
went to sleep. At dawn, when he was leav- 
ing the place, the tree detained him and asked 
him where lie was coing. The hoy told the 
tree the object of his journey. Whereupon 
the tree said : — 

“ Well, if you arc in search of i&vara do me 
a favour. It you should happeu to meet v itli 

40 Here about five akchanv> are mining. 


D'PEXHA. 

him tell him it is now twice twelve years 
since I have stood here, but so far I have not 
borne a single frnit. 1? 

The boy promised to give tbe message; and 
the better to remember it he tied a knot on a 
rope which he had with him, and started on 
his errand. 

He walked another whole day, and night 
coming on he partook of his Ixijrl cakes and 
rested himself under a mango tree. In the 
morning he arose and as he was going away 
the tree asked him where he was going*, and 
on being* told it exclaimed : — 

‘‘Tell Kvara forme that for twice twelve 
years I have been standing liere, bent down 
with the burden of my fruit, but not one 
living creature will touch, much less eat, any 
of it,’' 

The boy said he would do it, tied another 
knot on the rope, and pursued his journey, 
lie walked with rapid strides for another 
whole day and by dusk entered a city and 
there passed the night after eating some of his 
cakes. At day-break he saw a big tank under 
construction. It was being built by the king 
of that place for the benefit of his subjects, 
but to his great grief it could not be completed, 
i ft >r no sooner was one side built and the other 
commenced than the fu’>t would break down, 
and by the time it was rebuilt the other would 
i give way ; and so had it continued for twenty- 
I four years. The boy seeing the aiug very sad, 
a^ked him the reason and the king told him, 

^ 41 Here two or three ak<haras are missing. 
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ami in turn asked where* he was going*. He told 
him everything, whereupon the king said: — 

‘* Do take my message, too, to Isvara. Tell 
him I have been twice twelve years building 
a tank for the good of my subjects, but it has 
not been completed. Ask him the reason why, 
and what I should do.” 

The boy said he was at His Majesty’s 
service and would do everything the king told 
him. And he again started \ but before he 
left he made a third knot on the rope lest he 
should forget. 

For a fourth day our hero walked on and on 
till late in the evening, by which time he had 
reached a certain shore. Being very weary 
and hungry he ate what little remained of his 
bttjri cakes and slept soundly till break of 
dajr 

When he woke up the next day he saw at a 
little distance au enormously big matnjhal- 
nuUd (fish) stretched on the dry laud. On 
approaching him he questioned the boy as to 
where he was going, and he told him that he 
was in search of li vara. Thereupon the 
whale said : — 

“ If you happen to meet with Isvara, do not 
forget me. Tell him it is twice twelve years 
since I was thrown on this shore, and since 
then not a single tide has come within my 
reach to enable me to get into the sea again,” 

The boy made a promise to- the whale to 
mention him to Isvara, and made a fourth 
knot on the rope. He then rushed into the 
sea. little recking the roaring of the waves, 
when lo ! a passage opened out for him and 
he was enabled to proceed on his way. He 
walked a long while and came to a house, at 
the entrance of which, on the sixth step, was 
seated an ascetic, in whom the boy did not 
recognize the object of his search, for he was 
Isvara himself, who pitied the boy and had 
come to aid him. Isvara questioned the boy 
as to who lie was and what he wanted in that 
place*. The boy said : — 

‘* O holy saint, tell me, if you can, where I 
can find Isvara.” 

*• What do you want from Isvara ? Tell me 
all, rind I will try and help 3'on.” 

Upon this tho boy related his story, and 
how he hid journeyed for several days to 
seek iv/aru, and beg of him to better his 
condition! 


Isvara bade him go home and said he would 
now live in a better position. Hearing this 
the boy went down from the fifth to the 
fourth step, when Isvara detained him and 
asked him if he had anything else to say. 
Just then the boy remembered his promise 
to the whale, and told Isvara how for twice 
twelve years he had been lying on dry land 
and how he was longing tor a tide to come 
and take him, back to his mother, the 
ocean. 

On this isvara told the boy to tell the whale 
that lie had in his belly a box containing very 
precious gems> and that if he would throw 
up that box and give it to the first passer-by, 
the tide would come and carry him back into 
the sea. 

The boy heao*d these words and went down 
to the third step when Isvara again detained 
him and asked him if he had nothing else to- 
say ; whereupon he remembered the king who' 
was building the tank, and said : — 

u There is a certain king who says he has 
spent twice twelve years in constructing a tank 
for the benefit of hm subjects but to his sorrow 
as soon as one side is built and the other 
commenced, the first side breaks down, and by 
the time it is rebuilt the other side gives way, 
and so it has continued for twice twelve years. 
He wants to know what he should do to com- 
plete the tank.” 

Upon this Isvara said : — u Tell the king that 
if he has the welfare of his subjects at heart, he 
he must risk half bis kingdom by bestowing 
it on the first passer-by, and also give him his- 
daughter in marriage, and then only will the 
tank be completed.” 

The boy then stepped on to the second step 
when Isvara asked him for the third time whe- 
ther he had to give him any other message, 
and this time lie was put in mind of the mango - 
tree, and said 

“ In a certain forest stands a mango-tree 
bent down with the load of its fruit, and it 
complains that it has been in that position for 
twice twelve years, but no living creature eats 
of its fruit.” 

The boy was ordered to tell the tree that at 
its foot was buried a box containing great 
treasure, which box the first passer-by should 
be allowed to dig out and take away, and then 
its fruit would be eateii. 
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He came down to the first step and he was 
again stopped by Isvara and asked if he had 
no more to say, and he thought of the jack- 
fruit tree. He said : — 

“At a great distance from here grows a jack- 
fruit tree which has been in existence for twice 
twelve years, but unfortunately has borne no 
fruit through all this long period.” 

Upon this Isvara said : — “ In the trunk of 
the tree is hidden an immense quantity of gold, 
which if the tree gives up to the first passer- 
by, it will produce fruit abundantly, such as 
its kind has never borne.” 

Hearing this the boy left. He was asked 
over and over again if anything more was to 
be said, but he replied in the negative, and 
took leave of the supposed holy man. 

When he had passed the sea, which closed up 
after him, he came on the whale to whom he 
told what Isvara had said, upon which the 
whale replied : — 

“ For twice twelve years have I been lying 
here and have seen no other human being 
besides yourself ; and as you have been the 
instrument of my delivery I will give the box 
containing the precious gems to you, take it 
and be happy.” 

Thus saying the whale threw up a box, 
which the boy took up, thanking the whale ; 
and behold ! the waves of the sea came up 
foaming furiously, and rising higher and higher 
encircled the whale and drew him again into 
his mother, the ocean. 

Taking the box the boy came to the city the 
king of which was building the tank, and 
delivered the message of Isvara to the king. 
The king, whose greatest ambition was the 
welfare of his subjects, willingly risked half his 
kingdom. It also happened that this boy was 
the only foreigner who had ever passed through 
the dominions of this king, and consequently 
he was selected as the fortunate recipient of 
half the kingdom and the king’s daughter in 
marriage. The gift and the marriage were 
therefore offered to the boy, who readily and 
with great pleasure gave his assent ; and this 
brought about the completion of the tank. 

In due time the wedding was celebrated with 
great pomp, and our hero, as a prince and the 
son-in-law of a groat Ilija, proceeded on his 
journey homewards, accompanied by a retinue 
of many soldiers, horses, elephants and camels, 


laden with costly articles. In this way he soon 
came upon the mango-tree and delivered the 
message of Isvara to the effect that a great 
treasure was lying buried at its foot, and that 
the tree should allow the first passer-by to 
unearth it and take it away, when its fruit 
would be eaten to the very last. 

On hearing this the tree said to the boy : — 
“ I have been standing here for twice twelve 
years and have seen no human being besides 
yourself ; therefore the treasure is yours, take 
it and enjoy it.” 

The boy got the treasure dug out, and no 
sooner had he taken possession of it, than all 
the retinue climbed up the tree, and ate each 
and every mango that was on it. 

They soon left the place, and after a long 
time came to the jack-fruit tree, which was 
waiting impatiently to hear from the boy, 
whether he had met with Isvara and wliat 
news he had brought concerning itself. The 
boy replied : — 

u isvara has ordered me to tell you that in 
jmur trunk is hidden an immense quantity 
of gold which should be given to the first 
passer-by, and then only you will blossom and 
bear fruit.” 

The jack-fruit tree, when it heard the com- 
mand of Isvara at once burst open its trunk 
from which fell out heaps upon heaps of gold, 
all of which was left at the disposal of the 
boy ; and lo ! the tree, the same moment, blos- 
somed and bore fruit such as its kind never 
bore before, and in such quantity that it was 
nigh breaking with the weight. 

Leaving this place, the boy, with all his retinue 
and the treasures he had got from the trees, 
took the road to his native place, where his 
mother was still living in a wretched hut. He 
therefore went in advance, hired a splendid 
abode, and prepared his mother for the recep- 
tion of his royal bride. 

A little while after the retinue arrived. The 
boy and his mother came out to receive them, 
and conveyed the bride to tlieir new residence. 
Being now well settled and having large 
resources of wealth at their disposal, the boy 
lived with his royal wife to a good old age, 
occasionally paying and receiving visits from 
his royal father-in-law. He also did many 
charitable deeds and was loved and respected 
by all around him. 
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Ek garib sokra zo gela Isvarache sudila. 

£k ho thi dokri fmi tick a sokra giaclni 
dli audit hot ha lokhachim d lio ram cliarAvA nevA- 
chi. Thiachaih pa gar hot ham murad thaurarii, 
ani biza kai ns upai noth a. Mot ha dubalehar, 
auretliuc gue murad vakkat eke gevnisim khusi 
both. MurAd thep aissaiii sal lam Ani sevtls tho 
sokra bezlrlA Ani viohAr kela gue zavah livara- 
clis sudila ani vieh 'irAv.im gue sure duniamani 
t hi Ala eklialA kArii the vi lam garib. 

Aissa vichir karunsim thiazun aislA sAhgatli- 
lam rotia blnizuvA sangathi nevAla* Dokrizun 
bazrichia ruthia bhujilia ani dilia sang Athi. 

Tliia sokriazun thia rotia ani ek kurad ge- 
vundih gela Isvuir iche sudila. Glial Clial gel A 
mural lamb. Thavam rath zhaili bharim. Baisla 
eke pliaus \ bur aril, thauri roti khali ani nihzhi, 
Sak deha uthunsim zaurh lAgla, tliavam tliia 
phansazun peklivilaih ani khabar kelam gne 
kai iih zites. Sokriazun sang a till aril gue Isva- 
raclie sudila, tliavam tho pliauas bothlA : — 

“ Bara ih, zar tula Kvar bhetlas thar aura 
mAnza nirap dlies. Sing I Aar Ala gue bar a 
ani bara chauvis varsam zliailim manatn pun 
m\var ek phal Azun ailarh nahin.’ * 

Sikra kabul zhaili, sangathi dor hotha 
thiavar ek g'rntli mirli nahin visrava kartam, 
ani chill t a zhaila. 

Bizi ek dh is chilli. RAtlichi bazriclii roti 
khali, Ani eke ainhia khilim niiizla. Sakfdcha 
zathuii thi A, Ambiazun khabar k lam tliia so- 
kriapn 1 gu) kaiatii zithes. Sokrnzuu sansrath- 
lam gul zAthaim KvarAche sudila, Tliavam 
amba bolurii laghA : — 

Zar tula Is vat* bhetlas thar aura mlnzA 
nirap dhes, gue bAra ani bara chauvis var- 
sam zhailiih raanam pun aure thep in mAuge 
phalAla koui sivlaui nahin” u Ihram,” botlili 
tho sokra, ani dhusri g'mtli m\rii dorali, ani 
chAltA zhiill Zit.ham z it ham ponchla hke 
g hi v ill. Tnia g luvaohA ruzA khanith hotha ek 
thalam thiaeh) raiteehe k irtam, pun them 
thalam kai u puram hitli ndthum. £lk ■ thavar 
ban land n bige thuvar bmlurh laglim ka paili 
baza kluH ilthxse, ani thi bam dhurus kartham 
dhu-sri b.Wi.kh >s iltli tsh Aissirh kartham bara \ 
ani bara chaavis vursuh bhirliih, RAjAIA khan- 
thi dokhwusirh thia Akri'izuu thiala vi<*h;lr*ilam I 
gu* ais^am karii- RAjazuti sangathLuh, aui » 
iuanghhin thiazun sokri ip irkliahark lath kai \m ; 
zatii hot h;i thd Thiazun bithl.uh: “Zathairii j 
IsvarAeti * sudila. J Thavath Rajazuu butlilam : — j 


“ Aura manza nirap sangh Isvarfda. Bara 
ani bara chauvis varsam zhailim gu * mirh thalaih 
bindhithairh the mange raithech) kartham, 
pun ek) thavar bandhiinsim big) tliaviir ban- 
dliuiii lagluih ka paili bazu khosalth ^ ani thi 
dhurus kartham bigi bazu kliosaltli', ani them 
thalam kaiii puram hoi nahin. Khabar kar 
Isvaraparaissam kam, ani minzun ka karavam.” 

Tho sokra kabul zhaila, thisri ganth marli 
dor ala ani chaltha zhaila. 

Chautlia dhis chiilia ani ponchla ek) bandhra- 
la. Thai Am etham rath zhaili, roti relthi thi 
khali uni niuzla . Sak;Alcha uthla th) ek mothu 
manghalmasa nadhren parla sukh) zaminivar. 
Tho gu *la mb* \ tliavam thia manglialmasiazun 
thiapar khabar k'larii kaiam zath hotha th). 
Sokriazun sAngathlarh gu) Isvarach) sudila. 
Thavam tho m inghalmasa bothbA : — 

<4 Zhar tula Isv r ar bh)t )1 thar manza nirap 
dh »8, gue bara ani bara chauvis varsam zhailirh 
manarii sukh) zaminivar parlaum th \ pun aure 
t k pan ek thari phehs aili nahin manaih dharia- 
mani zhavala/’ 

Sokra kabul zhaila, chauthi ganth marli 
ani dhariimani dhauiii marli. Thavam bagha 
ka zhailam, ek rastha zhaila, ani sokra sukhd 
pairn chAlum liglili. Murad lamb challiavar 
ek ghar ailaui, thia gharAche save pairivar 
biislatlii Isvar, pun thia sokriazun olkhilarh 
nahin. 

isvar Azun khabar k&lam thiapar : “ Thum 

kon hais ani kA paige tula Thavam sokria- 
zun zavAb kola : 4< Muh ailaum Isvar Ache sudila. 
Sing mUA tula khabar aisel the, Isvar kaiarii 
mild the.” isvarAzun bothlam : “ ThulA ka 
paige Isvarache mere malA sangh ani mim tula 
adhir dlien.” 

Thav.am thiii sokriazun sangathlara tho kon 
hotha the ani k aissa aila Isvarache sudila. 
IsvarAzun sAngathlam thiala gh.ara zavAla ani 
b >thl;A gu) thi i dhissasirh tho lioil khaun piun 
hunsar. 

Au ram aikunsim tho sAkra deula chauthe 
pairivar. IsvarAzun holh\ril,nh ani khabar 
k lam bizim kiifi sAngivacham aisel tlie. 
Thia vakth m thiali viAdh parli manghalmu- 
si iehi ani sing ithlAih KvuiraliA gue ck mau- 
glialnias.i parlai sukh) zaminivar, ani bara ani 
h ira chauvis varsaih zhailuh thiila pun auro 
tep;Au ek bi pheiis niliin aili thiala dhariamaui 
nova sarki. 

Isvar bothlA : “ Sangh tliia manghalmasiah) 
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gu i thiache potamani hai ek petti liiriam mo- 
thiariclii. Zar tlii petti tlio vokil ani pail) 
vatsariala dhel tliar ek phens ail ani thiala 
nail dhariamani.” 

Auram aikunsirii tho sokra cleula tliisiv 
pairivar, thavam Isvarazun dliusrun peklivilarii 
ani khabar kelatn : “Bizarii kairi sangavacharii 
bai ?” Tliavaiii s ok rial A viadli parli rajaelii ani 
tho bothla: “Eke garivamani ek raza hai, thiA- 
zun ek thalam bandatli glia tbl aim, pun bar A ani 
bAra chauvis varsarii zhailirii tliari them thalam 
kaiii puram hoi nahin. Eke bazu bandhunsirh 
bige bazu bandhu lAghthAn ka paili bazu 
khosalthe Ani tlii dhurus kartliam bigi bazu 
khosalthe. Thiatho thiazum sAngathluiiii 
vicharAva gu' tliia zuri kA karavaih.” 

Isvarazun. bothlara : “ Sangh tliiA raj Ala gue 
thiache manamani aisel thiache raithecham 
barepan thar thiAzun Aplahs ardham rAz Ani 
sokri dhiavi paile vatsariala, thavam them 
thalam puram boil/* 

Thavaiii tho sokrA utharla dkusre pairivar 
ani Isvarazun thisrun khabar kelam : “ Bizaiii 
kaiii sAnghAvAckam hai ?” Tliavaiii thiala 
viadli aili Ambiachi Ani tho bothla: 

“3<]k) ranmiani hai ek amba. Tho sAngthai 
gue bar A Ani bAra chauvis varsam zailirii thiala 
thaiam upazlai the, pun amv varsan bilkul koni 
thiacharii plial khai nahin.” 

isvarazun sAnga till aril tliia Ambiala san- 
gAva gu* thiache bundhasim liai ek petti 
motlie dhanAchi. Zar tlii petti dhel paile 
vatsariala til' mansaiii thiacharii plialan plial 
kh Atkin. 

Erii aikunsim deulA pail ' pairivar, pun isvara- 
zun thiala hodharilarii Ani magari vicharilaih 
kairi sAngavAcham aisel the. Thiala plums it- 
ch i viAdli parli ani tho bo till A : “ Muradli 

lamb ansirii ek phanis hai. Tlio koltlie gu'‘ 
thiala bAra Ani bAra cliauvis varsarii zhailim pun 
adhiap tliia var plial ailarii nahin. ” 

Is var bothla: “Sang tliia phansalA gu' 
tliiach ' bhundAmani hai murad dhan. Zar 
tli rii dhan dhel paile vatsariala thar tho plia- 
lAnsirii bharel.” 

Aiirurii aikunnsirii tho deulaani chaltha zhaila. 
Isvarazun peklivilarii Ani hedhun liedhun 
khabar kelam bizarii kairi s Anglia vacli aril aisel 
the. ThiAzun bothlarii nahin ani chaltha 
zkailA. 

DhariA passAr keliavar rastha bandh zhaila, 
Ani manghalmasA bli'tla, ani thiala geiii isvara- 


zun botlila tham therii sangathlaiii. Thavam 
tlio manglialmAsa bothla: “Bara Ani bar A 
chauvis varsarii zliailirn mirh parlaum the pun 
tuge sivai bizarii konirii ei zai nahin, thar 
thuris ge tlii petti Ani kliusal ho.” Aissarii 
bolunsirii tlii petti vokilA Ani thias vakthAn zar 
aila ani tliia manglialmasiala dharian nelarii. 

Thi petti geunsirh tho sokra gel a tliia gari- 
vala zaiam ka raza thalaih b:\ndhith hot ha Ani 
Kvaracha nirap sangatlila tliia rAjala. Tho raza, 
giachurh dliian miau hotliarii thiaelie raitheclie 
barepanavar kabul zhaila ardham rAz Ani 
tliiaclii sokri devala eke vatsariala. 

Atharii aissarii zhailarii gue liia sokria sivai 
biza man us koni tliia garivansirii passar zhaila 
notlui, thiatho rajazun thialas thiacharii ardham 
rAz Ani sokri dliili. ThaiirA dhissAn varad 
zhailarii. Thavarii tliia thaliacharii bAndkarii 
sampurlarii. Atliarh tho sokra ek' lajAelie 
zivaim parman g lA gharA, tliiacli '' sangathi 
paltani, glior\ hathi ani huttarii, Ani murad 
dhan Ani mal. Zatharii zatharii aila tliia 
ambiach ' m re, ani thiala Is varacha nirap dhila. 

Thavam tho Ambi bothla: “ Bar a ani bar A 
chauvis varsarii zhailim manArii pun an re varsan 
tuge kliiris bizarii koni avArsim ei zai nahin, 
thar thuris kurau Ani tlierii dhan n'*.” 

Tliia sokria ziim liuk n ni keli tli'rii dhan kur- 
vun karava, Ani kurvithus sariih mansaiii charlirh 
ani phalan phal khAlarh. 

Ansirii g'la Ani zatliaiii zatharii hlietlA phan- 
sAla Ani thiala s:\ngathlam : “ KvarAzun san- 

gatlairii gue tuge bund ham ani hai nun ad dhan. 
Zar them dlian dh'sil pail) vatsariale the 
tliu var pliularii Ani phalarii cthin.” 

Aurarii thi A phansazun aikunsim thiacharii 
bundh ugrilam, Ani rasisirii sonarii parlarii Ani 
tli'rii dhilath tliia sokriala, ani thias vakthAn 
thiavar phulaih ani plialaiii ailirii auretliuk gue 
thianeh ‘ bliarasiiii tlio phanis morthothA. 

Ansirii ni rig Ala Ani thiache gharcliA rastha 
dlielA. Tho gelA purarii tliiacli) aisla khabar 
dll' vAla. Thi adhiap i\ thas eke zhompriamani. 
Tlio gel A ani ek moth aril ghar gethlarii bharia- 
sirn. Tliaure vakthasim thiaehi paltan biltan 
porichliiii. Tlio sokra Ani thiaehi ais nirigalirii 
bh'tavA Ani raj Ache sokrila nelarii thianche nave 
gharan. 

Atharii thiache m'r' murad dhanmAl zhailarii 
! Ani tho sokra ivla thiache baikdsim kliusalin. 
| ThiAzun than murad dharaih kela Ani Sarim 
I mansaih thiala baraih chalim. 
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A NOTICE OF THE Z AFARX AM A-I- RANJIT SINGH OF KANHAYYA LAL. 

BY E. REHATSEK. 


(Continued j 

2G. His desire of subjugating Kashmir 
having again become dominant, the Maharaja 
determined to attack Muhammad Azim, the 
Afghan governor of it, and went against him 
in St. 1871 [A.D. 1814] with numerous 

It a j as of the mountains, accompanied by their 
forces. He remained for some time at Sialkot, 
till he was joined by his allies, and then marched 
into the mountains where also ‘Az Khan, the 
chief of R&j&uri came to meet him, paid him 
homage, and tribute. Then Ranjit Singh 
went on to Dera Bahram, 19 where he encoun- 
tered a force of the enemy but routed it, where- 
on it took refuge in the fort, which was besieged 
and surrendered. Then he continued his pro- 
gress to Punchh, where lie halted several 
days and sent an envoy to Muhammad ‘Azim, 
requiring him to submit, and the latter replied 
that he was not subject to the Maharaja, 
but to the Slrih of Kabul, who had entrusted 
him with the government of Kashmir, which 
lie was prepared to defend, Ranjit Singh 
now determined immediately to attack him, 
and crossing the Pir Panjal Range marched 
to Hir&pur, where he found numerous 
Afghan and Kashmiri forces collected, and 
gave them battle. During the fight, so violent 
a fall of rain took place that it caused an 
inundation, and, the cold being very intense, 
disheartened the Panjabis so much, that they 1 
were defeated ; three of their high officers 
being killed, namely, Guru Singh, Mahesha ! 
Singh, and Das A, Singh. Whilst the battle 1 
was yet raging, the treacherous ‘Az Khan, 
who had joined the forces of Ranjit Singh 
only on compulsion, informed him that mos»t 
of the troops left by him at Hirapur had been | 
slain or captured. This news was false, but 
was believed by the Sikhs to be true, and j 
Ranjit forthwith retreated in great haste to 1 
Bhimbar on the frontier of Kashmir, but on 
ascertaining that ‘Az Khan had made a men- 
dacious statement, he desired immediately 
to return and subdue Muhammad Azim. The 
bar ddrs of his Court, however, made strong 
representations to the contrary, boldly giving 

19 t.e. Bahraingala, near the Pir Panj.'l Pu^. 


rom p. 312.) 

him the advice to retreat wdth his forces to 
Labor, which he was ultimately compelled to 
adopt. They also suggested that in Labor 
preparations might be made for renewing the 
campaign if necessary, but that meanwhile the 
Maharaja ought to send to the Afghan gover- 
nor of Kashmir a conciliatory letter, mixed not- 
withstanding with threats, counselling him to 
! abandon the siege of Hirapur, and to allow 
j the Sikh garrison to depart. This Ranjit 
| Singh did, and was in a short time joined 
! by the garrison of Hirapur, which had capitu- 
lated, and brought a friendly reply from 
t Muhammad ‘Azim. The march back to Lahor 
i now began immediately, but the Diw&n 
Mohkam Chand, who had already fallen sick 
| in Kashmir, expired on arriving in the capital 
: of the Pahjab. His loss was much deplored 
by Ranjit Singh, who appointed his two sons 
R&mdktl and Motir&m to succeed him as 
Di wans, and put them in charge of various 
military expeditions. Disturbances were now 
raised by the Khatak tribe of Afghans and by 
other malcontents in the districts round 
Makhad 20 and they besieged the small Sikh 
garrison left in the fort of that name. This 
information having reached Atak, troops 
marched forthwith from that place to relieve 
the garrison, but were totally defeated by the 
Afghans, wdiereon Ranjit Singh came in person 
w ith his forces, dispersed the rebellions gamin . - 
flars to the four wdnds, relieved the distressed 
garrison of Makhad, and conquered the district 
again. A portion of the vanquished rebels hav- 
ing been slain and the remnant made prisoners, 
the troops departed. 

27. Having for a long time entertained the 
design of subjugating the Nawab of Mult&n, 
and becoming master of the whole Paiijab, 
Ihinjit Singh despatched an army under the 
command of Diw&n Bkaw&nid&& to Multan, 
who, on Ills arrival, pitched his camp near the 
city, hut found the gates of it locked. The 
Xawab, by name MuzafTar KhAii, had paid his 
tribute and nn-.nrdna regularly during several 
years, but had at last fallen into poverty, and 

20 Makhad is a fort 30 miles S. of Pi'&hAwar on the 
l*-ft bunk of the Iuilua. 
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now possessed only an exhausted treasury ; so 
he determined to resist further demands with 
an armed force, which he had collected from 
the surrounding Muslim population, calling 
upon it to fight for its religion. After waiting 
for some time, the Diwan at last opened fire on 
the fort, which was however most energetically 
returned from the ramparts, and a desultory 
warfare ensued, in consequence of which the 
Diwan Bhawanichand 21 asked for reinforce- 
ments, which were granted, and consisted of an 
army of ten thousand men. When these troops, 
who had made forced marches, arrived, 
siege batteries were immediately erected, and 
a breach in the fort-wall was made, giving 
admittance to a storming party ; whereon the 
Nawab, who now perceived the great danger of 
his position, promised to give to Bhawanidas 
all the money at his disposal, or in more plain 
language, offered him a very large bribe, which 
the Diwan accepted. He immediately ceased 
his hostilities and indited a mendacious letter to 
Ranjit Singh, informing him that the Nawab 
was too powerful to be subdued at present and 
that, such being the case, the Sikh forces were 
only being wasted, but that in a future cam- 
paign with fresh troops they would certainly be 
successful. After despatching this letter, Bha- 
wanidas returned to Labor. The Maharaja, 
disgusted with the results of this campaign, re- 
proached Bhawanidas with being a traitor, 
bribed by the enemy after he had almost 
obtained possession of the fort ; accordingly 
he put him in chains and, casting him into 
prison, confiscated all his property, but never- 
theless again liberated him after the lapse 
of a few months. 

The desire of conquering Multan having 
again become uppermost in his mind, Ranjit 
Singh made great preparations for a new com- 
paign and appointed his own son, Prince Kharak 
Singh to command it, with instructions to de- 
prive the Nawab of the district and all the 
wealth he possessed. The Maharaja also 
ordered the Diwan Devichand to collect a 
number of siege guns and to second all the 
efforts of the prince to the best of his 
ability. The gates of the fort having been 
found closed when the army arrived, the siege 
began as soon as the guns could be put in 


position, and firing continued till breaches 
could be opened, and then scaling ladders were 
applied in various places, and the first man 
to climb over the rampart was Sadhu Singh, 
who was followed by thousands of others. 
When the Nawab beheld the Sikhs thus 
rushing into the fort, he resolved to die sword 
in hand ; and courting martyrdom in green 
habiliments, sallied forth w ith his Muslims, w'ho 
were slain in the contest as w’ell as three of 
Jiis sons, and when the fourth was captured, 
the Nawab became more furious than ever 
and fought till he w’as cut down. When all 
resistance had ceased, the Sikhs plundered 
every street, bazar and house, getting so excited 
and indulging so long in this occupation, that 
the Diwan, whose orders to cease plundering 
were disobeyed, succeeded only after many 
efforts in quelling the tumult. He collected 
on behalf of his government all the wealth of 
the Nawab and despatched it to Labor, where 
the Maharaja ordered the whole population to 
make preparations for rejoicing, as soon as a 
courier with the news of the victory arrived. 
When the booty, which consisted of gold, 
silver, precious stones, shawls, silk cloth, 
and every kind of valuable article arrived, 
Ranjit Singh was engaged in banqueting, and 
on meeting the Diwan, bestow’ed on him a 
rich dress of honour, not forgetting however 
his own son Kharak Singh, whose position he 
likewise exalted. He even tried to console 
Sarfar&z Khan, the captured son of the late 
Naw ab, by presenting him w ith the qasba of 
Sharaqpur as a 'jayir, and when the unfortunate 
youth recounted to the Maharaja the fearful 
atrocities committed by the Sikhs wdiilst plun- 
dering the town, the Diwan excused himself by 
stating that he had, on the said occasion, lost all 
control over the troops, who refused to obey 
him. Bat Ranjit Singh ordered, on pain 
of his sore displeasure, every soldier to disgorge 
the booty lie had brought from -Multan, which 
having been done, he removed the hulk of it to 
his own treasury, and distributed the re&t 
among the poor. 

28. Information having arrived from Kabul 
that Fath Khfin, the mi-Jr of Mahmud 
SMh, had fallen into disgrace and been de- 
prived of sight by the Shahzada Kamran, 


21 Called Bhawanidas a few lines previuady. 
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Governor of Hi nit, 2 2 and that a civil war was 
raging* in Afghanistan, the Maharaja consi- 
dered this a good opportunity for conquering 
both Peshawar and Kashmir, the more so as 
the latter province was now governed by Jabb&r 
Kh&n, whom Muhammad Azim had left as 
liis ndib, or lieutenant, when he retreated 
to Afghanistan. Ran jit Singh accordingly 

marched in the direction of Peshawar, and in 
a short time crossed the Rat i, the Chinab, and 
the Jhelam, but when he reached the banks o^ 
the Indus, he found no boats, and crossing it 
without any, in an almost miraculous manner, 
on horseback, with his army, safely reached 
the opposite bank, conquered the fort of 
KhairAbad and then the fort of Jahangir, 
whereon Firuz Khan, the chief of the Khatak 
tribe of Afghans humbly came to pay him 
homage. When YAr Muhammad, the governor 
of Peshawar heard of the approach of Ran jit 
Singh, he forthwith retired to the Yusufzai 
mountains, and the Maharaja took possession 
of the fort, appointed JahAndAr' KhAn com- 
mandant of it, and departed again after a 
sojourn of only three days. Whilst encamped 
near Atak, Ranjit Singh received the offer of 
a nazaru na of a lakh of rupees from Yar 
Muhammad, who also promised annually to 
pay a similar sum on condition of being rein- 
stalled governor of Peshawar, and the Maharaja 
consented. Meanwhile news arrived that 
Yar Muhammad had by the aid of Ddst 
Muhammad nevertheless attacked Jahandar 
Khan, and expelled him from Peshawar, of 
which they took possession. The Maharaja 
at once despatched his son, Kharak Singh, with 
ten thousand men to reduce the two invaders, 
but the blow aimed at them was avoided by 
the arrival of the promised and long delayed 
nazardnn, and a profession of allegiance on the 
part of Yar Muhammad. Having terminated 
this affair to his satisfaction, the Maharaja 
returned with the money he had obtained to 
Labor, hut as his heart was bent on the 
'Conquest of Kashmir he could not rest long. | 

The army having been got ready in St. l87d 
[AD. 1810] it happened at the same time that j 

23 According to the 7 "filch »S 'uK^ni p. f . . the Shfh- 

zftda K fun ran told his father Mahmud Shah, who was 
at that time sovereign of AfghanKt'n, whilst encamped 
near Hirat, that whilst their trazn’ remained in power, 
they could be rulers of the country in name only; and 
when the next day the waztr Fatb Khan paid them a 


Jabbar Khan, who was at that time Governor 
of Kashmir, had not only dismissed but also 
disgraced and reduced to penury his Diwan7 
Pandit Birbar by name, on which the latter 
hastened to Labor, breathing vengeance, and 
urged Ranjit Singh to subjugate Kashmir. The 
Maharaja consented to the proposal but ap- 
prehended that he would be disappointed in 
: the enterprise, as on a former occasion, unless 
| he could obtain the certainty of being supported 
by all the chiefs of the country. Accordingly 
| the said Diwan sent letters to the Rajas, 

; inviting them to make professions of loyalty 
! to Ranjit Singh, and in a short time received 
I satisfactory replies from many ; and even f Az 
KhAn of Bhimbar, who had been an adversary, 
now promised to support. Ranjit Singh, as well 
as the chief of RAjauri and the commandant of 
Phnchh: — wherefore the army at once began 
its march. Devichand received orders to 
hasten to the town of Rajauri and there to 
await the arrival of the Maharaja K and Prince 
Kharak Singh was instructed to march with 
his portion of the army to Jammuh, and to 
await the arrival of the Maharaja at the foot 
of the Himalayas, bat meanwhile to carry on 
intercourse with the mountain chiefs, and to 
make sure of their allegiance. Ranjit Singh 
went from Labor first to Amritsar, where he 
performed his devotions in the temple of 
Ram das, distributed abundant alms among the 
holy men of that locality, and then quickly 
marched to Kashmir, where he met with a 
friendly reception, because he was accompanied 
by the fugitive Diwan. He nevertheless thought 
it convenient not to advance further after 
reaching Bhimbar. Having for some time 
remained in that pleasant town and concentrated 
his forces, he ordered Prince Kharak Sin«*h, 
with Devielmnd for his lieutenant, to advance, 
and they marched with friendly chieftains till 
they reached the Pir PanjAl Range of the 
Hirnfilayas, where they encountered tho enemy, 
and an action of several days’ duration ensued 
in which the Sikhs were victorious. Having 
thus defeated the united Afghan and Kashmir 
forces they continued their journey with the 

visit, ho^ protended that the latter had taken the Shah- 
zada Malik Qasim, son of Hvji Firuzu’ddin, and had 
entered their harem. So the king put out the irn zlr'* 
eyes as a punishment. In tho Zafamamn the name of 
the sovereign of Afghanistan is erroneously lithographed 
Mu harnmad instead of Mahmud. 
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intention of conquering Srinagar likewise. 
Samad Khan and Mihardil Khan, the two 

principal Afghan officers of Jabbar Khan, the 
Governor of Kashmir, anxious to impede the 
further progress of the Sikh's, attacked them, 
but were again routed, and Mihardil was 
slain. Jabbar Khan now took refuge in the fort 
of Shergadh, whereon Ranjit Singh, meeting 
with no further opposition, at once entered 
the city of Srinagar, accompanied by all the 
chiefs of the surrounding localities, who paid 
him homage. After having regulated the 
administration the Maharaja intended to attack 
Jabbar Khan, who had shut himself up in the 
fort of Shergadh, and found that he had eva- 
cuated it, but left all his wealth behind, which 
pleased Ranjit Singh greatly. Having thus 
conquered Kashmir, the Maharaja appointed 
the Diw&n Devichand to be Governor of it, 
spent a couple of weeks at Rajauri, then took 
the fort of ‘Azimgadh with its Kashmiri 
garrison by a single assault and marched back 
to Amritsar, where he made large presents to 
the temple of Ramdas, and distributed alms. 
Lastly the Maharaja returned to Lahor, where 
he bestowed robes of honour and other 
rewards upon his officers and troops, ordered 
general rejoicings to celebrate the victory, and 
dispensed hospitalities in royal fashion, 

29. After the termination of the festivities 
the Maharaja sent orders to Devichand to 
march with all his forces to MAnkSrA 23 to 
realise by force the tribute which the Nawab 
of that district had failed to pay. The orders 
were however countermanded by Ranjit Singh 
on. being informed that the Nawab had made 
very extensive preparations for resistance, and 
he marched in person to see what could be done. 
He crossed the Ravi, and on arriving in the 
district of the Nawiib the army plundered it 
right and left, — the SardAr Hari Singh dis- 
tinguishing himself especially in his raids 
upon Matha and Tiwana. Then Ranjit Singh 
went to Bhakar 2k but found that the garrison 
of the fort had evacuated it. He then sent Dal 
Singh to reduce the DArAjAt and successfully 
captured several chiefs, but one Nanak by name, 
who governed DAra Ismael KhAn on behalf 
of the Nawab, closed the gates of the fort, gave 

” The town of Mankera is situated about midway 
between the Indus and the confluence of the Chmab 
with the Jhelam. 


battle to the army, and being routed, aban- 
doned to it all his wealth. Then Ranjit Singh 
again marched back to Mankera, but the 
Nawab bolted its gates, and the Maharaja was 
under the necessity of laying siege to it for 
some time, although it snrrendered at last. 

The Maharaja received kindly the repentant 
Nawab in audience, and bestowed upon him 
the town of Dera Ismadl Khan with the 
district for a jcigir . Hari Singh then entered the 
fort and laid all the wealth of it at the feet 
of Ranjit Singh, whereon he was rewarded 
with a gift of landed estates, and other 
officers received money. The Maharaja then 
crossed the Biyas, marched to Amritsar where 
he held a darbdr, and distributed largesse. He 
next again went to MultAn, on approaching 
which, his boats were met at a distance 
of a couple of miles by a deputation of 
welcome on the part of the city, which he 
forthwith entered, and received numerous 
chiefs, 'who desired to pay him homage. The 
Holi festival having just begun, be celebrated 
it with much pomp, gave a royal banquet, 
and liberally distributed gifts. After the 
termination of the festivities the SardArs 
HaridAs and BuddhA Singh were despatched 
in the company of the prince Kharafe Singh, 
with sufficient forces to BahAwalphr to compel 
the Nawab to pay tribute, which he had 
failed to send for several years. First the Sikhs 
conquered the fort of Kot Shuja‘a, expelling its 
garrison, and then plundered the district in 
every direction, although the Maharaja had 
not* given them permission, and in doing so 
they allowed themselves such terrible license 
that the Nawab immediately sent all the money 
demanded to Ranjit Singh, who thereon praised 
him, sent out a robe of honoar, and at once 
recalled his troops. 

Information having arrived that throughout 
the whole HazAra country in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Darband and Tarbila, the 
Muslim population had rebelled against the 
Sikh government, and that the inhabitants 
were ready to sacrifice their lives for their 
religion, Ranjit Singh ordered Fath Singh 
the chief of KapurthalA with his troops, ami 
IlAhi Bakhsh, the commandant of artillery 

Bhakar is on maps spelt Bakkar, and situated seven 
miles from the Indus, or about 30 miles N. W. from 
Mankera. 
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Avitli liis guns, in the company of the prince 
Sher Singh, to march to the rebellious district, 
whilst the Dewan R&mdi&l was to proceed in 
the same direction \\ it li the forces of the govern- 
ment. When the Sikhs arrived in the Hazara 
country they met with great oppoHtion, but 
as toon as» their artillery begun to play upon 
the enemy they gave way and disappeared, 
whereon the Sikhs unmercifully plundered the 
district. As soon as the high otiicials had begun 
to regulate the administration, SadA Kahwar, 
the mo'ther of Slier Singh, also arrived with 
her forces, and, being a lady of great re- 
sources and much tact (for she was respected 
as if she had been a man), proposed that 
the people of RahtiA, a tribe on Mount 
Darband, should be attacked, and hostilities 
renewed for the purpose of subduing them, i 
because in her opinion they would otherwise 
a (ruin cause disturbances. Accordingly the 
Prince Slier Singli inarched to annihilate 
them with sword and gun, but they resisted 
most valiantly, and being very numerous, 
surrounded the Sikhs, who were relieved 
only after the Diwan RAmdial had come to 
their rescue, and after putting the rebels 
to flight pursued them to tlieir stronghold 
of Raima. But whilst on the march, some 
of the brigands rushed from an ambush to 
attack him, and although the Diwan fought 
bravely, prostrating a number of his assail- j 
ants, they slew him at last. When the Prince J 
Sher Singh was informed of what had befallen j 
the Diwan, he swore to avenge him by' ex ter- | 
minuting every one of the rebels, and in 
doin'** so he burnt all their habitations likewise. 
When this information reached the Maharaja 
he was so pleased with the exploit of his son, I 
that he wrote to Sada Kan war to be proud of 1 
her boy, and to surrender to Slier Singh 
all her estates, appointing him her successor. , 
The lady, incensed at the proposal, sent back 
a message to the effect that she was amazed 
at Ran jit Singh’s greed after wealth, as she 
had given him everything she was possessed of : 
that when she took Labor with an army from 
a foe, she had surrendered it to him, protected 
him, raised him to the throne, and even made 
him her husband ; and that having now become 
decrepit and old, she was by no means willing 
to part with her wealth and means of subsist- 
ence. When these words were repeated to the 


Maharaja he was much vexed, but his rela- 
tions with the lady being of so delicate a nature, 
he said nothing of any intention to punish her. 
Me inwhile several months elapsed. The R&ni 
Sadd Kahwar threw to the winds her loyalty 
aud assumed a hostile attitude, besides placing 
herself under the protection of the English by 
surrendering to them her ancestral q a*ba 
BadhAni, where she herself intended to take up 
her residence after crossing the Satluj. At this 
news the MahAiajA immediately summoned 
the lady to his presence, and reproached her 
for being in her old age yet attached to the 
world, and for having injured the interests of 
her son, who was also his own, by offering her pos- 
sessions to the English, and threatened to abase 
her to the dust if she refused to give a share 
of everything slie possessed to Sher Singh. 
At these words Sada Kahwar heaved a deep sigh, 

! shed a flood of tears, and said never a word, 
but determined, in order to save her honour, 
secretly to depart to the English. She executed 
her design, but, being overtaken by troops sent 
in pursuit, she was captured, brought back, and 
put in chains. Moreover, forces were sent to 
her district to take possession of all her mov- 
able property, money aud jewellery, to expel 
her officials from every locality, and to take 
forcible possession of her favourite residence, 
the fort of Mukeri. The forces reached the 
said fort, but were received with a shower of 
bullets, and. having no siege artillery at their 
disposal, were unable to take it, whereon the 
Maharaja sent reinforcements and a sufficient 
number of guns in command of Ddvichand, 
whom the Maharani Sada Kan war was com- 
pelled to accompany, and to order to devastate 
the country. At Vat&lA, the first locality 
of note which this commander reached, he 
caused rivers of blood to flow, but afterwards 
endeavoured to console the inhabitants by 
establishing a regular administration. Then 
he made raids on all sides and devastated 
everything till he reached the BiyAs, which he 
crossed, and hastened to Mukeri, commencing 
forthwith to distress it by his artillery; but 
its defenders, faithful to the last, averred 
they would rather sacrifice their lives than 
surrender the fort without a written command 
to that effect from Sada Kahwar, whom alone 
they obeyed. Accordingly Deviehand requested 
the lady to give the needful orders, but she 
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replied that war was a fair game in which no 
necessity whatever demanded interference on 
her part, and that if Deviehand felt himself 
strong enough to conquer the fort he was 
welcome to do so. The Diwan, being naturally 
displeased with such an evasive answer, deter- 
mined to starve her, and, accordingly, withheld 
all supplies of food and drink. Having thus 
been reduced to the utmost misery, Sada 
Kail war at last indited the letter required to 
the commandant of the fort, and he thereon 
opened the gates and admitted the Sikhs, 
who at once began plundering remorselesslv. 
Deviehand sent a portion of the booty to 
Labor, where the Maharaja forthwith cele- 
brated the victory by a royal banquet. IVhen 
the troops returned, Ranjit Singh overwhelmed 
the Diwan with favours, and invested him 
with a robe of honour, presenting to Sher 
Singh the district of Vatfila. Sadd, Kanwar, 
having been deprived of all she possessed was 
again thrown into prison, in which she expired 
a few months afterwards of a broken heart. 

Information now arrived that Muhammad 
* Azim had become wazir in Kabul, attained to 
great authority, and intended to reconquer 
Kashmir, which had been wrested from him 
by the Sikhs. The Maharaja accordingly 
made great preparations to resist the invasion 
by calling on all bis vassals to aid him with 
their troops, and marched in person, crossing 
the Ravi, the Chinab, and the Jhelam, but 
encamping on the banks of the Indus which ! 
was much swollen. There being no boats at j 
hand, a good swimmer was sent across the river to ! 
bring news about the enemy, and he returned j 
with the information that great numbers of j 
Afghans had taken up a position on the Tehrt 


Mountain, but that their commander-in-chief, 
Muhammad f Azim, was still at Naushahra, 
and that they would march as soon as he joiued 
them. The Maharaja conceived that it would 
be b^st to surprise the enemy, and, immediately 
crossing the Indus in boats, ordered two of 
his French officers, the Generals Ventura and 
Allard, to march to Naushahra and attack 
Muhammad \Azim, whilst Colonel Satgur 
SahAi, the commander of the AkAlis, with the 
Sardar Mahan Singh, received orders to attack 
the mountain. The two last-named officers were 
at once met by the Afghans, who killed the first 
of them together with 2u0 Sikhs, and wounded 
the second, whereon the rest began to retreat, 
but after being reinforced by the Najibs and 
the Bharmaris 23 they put the Afghans tofiight. 
The Afghan troops who fought in that action 
were 3.200, and the Sikhs 2,500 in number. 
On entering Peshawar the Maharaja was humbly 
received by Y&r Muhammad, who had again 
supplanted Jahandar Kliaii as governor of 
that locality, and Ranjit Singh now confirmed 
him in his post. On returning with the army, 
the Maharaja celebrated his victory with public 
rejoicings and largesses to the population as 
well as to the temples and mosques. Then 
he went to Amritsar, where lie held a Jarhdr, 
ordered the town to be illuminated, distributed 
alms, and made arrangements for building 
a masonry wall round the town, which was 
totally unprotected, expressing his desire that 
every one of the notables of the town should 
assist in this undertaking. He also rebuilt the 
temple of R'midas of stone, adorning it with 
gold and precious gems, enlarging and em- 
bellishing. at the same time, the famous sacred 
tank of Amritsar. 25 (To be continued,) 
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CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 

No- 7 

In the inscription of king Bhojadeva of Kanauj 
at Dedgadh, about sixty miles to the south- 
west of ‘ Jhansi’ in Scindia s Dominions in 
Central India, published by Gen. Cunningham 
in the Arclueol . Surv . Ind, Vol. X. p. 101 and 
Plate xxxiii. No. 2, the date (from an ink-impres- 

23 According to a marginal note there were four 
paltans of each. Some Hindustani jMii-dima among the 
Najibs. The Bharm&rfs had long mu-kets. 

20 The meaning of “ water of life,’’ attributed to the 
word Amritsar in a marginal note by the author, is taken 


sion ; lines off , 1(L runs — Saiiivat 919 Asva.svaV 
y u j a- s ukhipaksha-cliat urddasya m Yrihaspati- 

dinOua U ttar[a*]-Bhailrapad[a # ]-nakshattnj idam 

stamhham samaptam-iti 

SakakiU-abda-sapta-satani eliatur-asity-adhikani 
781, — “the year 9L9; on the fourteenth tit hi in 
the bright fortnight of Asvayuja ; on the day of 
Vrihaspati; under the Uttara-Bliadrapada nak- 

from the Mu-lim myth of Alexander, who had gone in 
search of that famous beverage which conferred immor- 
tality upon him who could titnl and drink of it ; but the 
interpretation of ** nectar pool *' would be more correct. 
[Ainyitvir L -amply the ” Lke of ant tfa.” — E d.] 
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shcttra, this pillar was finished ; 

seven centuries of years, increased by eighty -four, 
of the Saka era; (or in figures) 784.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Vikrama-Sarhvat 
919 and Saka-Samvat 784, both current, accord- 
ing to the literal meaning of the text; the 
month Asvayuja (September- October) ; the day of 
Vrihaspati or Jupiter, i.e. Thursday; and the 
Uttar&-Bh&drapada nakshatra. The date, of 
course, is a northern date ; but, as the given 
tithi — the fourteenth, is in a bright fortnight, this 
point is immaterial. 

Taking the given Saka year 784 as an expired 
year, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshithas obtained as the English 
equivalent, by both Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables 
and the Surya-Siddhdnta, Thursday, 1 * the 10th 
September, A. D. 862. The tithi ended 56 ghatls 
37 palas, or 22 hours, 34 min. 36 sec., after sun- 
rise on that day. By the equal-space system of 
the nakshatras , a the moon was in the Pfrrva-Bhar 
drapada nakshatra up to 53 ghat is, 31 palas, or 
21 hours, 21 min., 24 sec., after sunrise on the 
Thursday ; and she then entered the Uttara-Bha- 
drapada nakshatra; i.e., assuming sunrise at 
6 a.m., only 2 hours, 35 min., 36 sec., before 
sunrise on the Friday. This, however, is a highly 
improbable hour for the completion, as stated in 
the record, of the pillar on which the inscription 
is engraved. But, by the unequal-space systems of 
the nakshatras , the Purva- Bhd drapada nakshatra 
ended at 23 ghcttis , 40 palas, or 9 hours, 28 min., 
after sunrise on the Thursday ; and the moon then 
entered the TJttara-Bhadrapada nakshatra ; 
i.e. roughly about half-jmst three in the after- 
noon, 3 * leaving ample time, in ordinary working- 
hours, for the completion of the pillar before 
sunset. 

This inscription, therefore, is of considerable 
interest, as indicating very plainly that one or 
other, if not both, of the more ancient unequal- 
space systems of the nakshatras , — one or other 
of which has to be applied in determining the 
samvatsaras of the Twelve-Year cycle of Jupiter 
mentioned in some of the Early Gupta records,— 
continued in use, in what had formed a part of the 
Gupta territory, down to at least the last half of 
the ninth century A.D. 

Other points of interest in this inscription are 
(1) its giving, as the leading record of the date, 
a year of the era which, dating from the tribal 
constitution of the Malavas, came afterwards to 
be called the Vikrama era, but is not called so in 


1 Thi 5 * result is also given by Gen. Cunningham, in 

AtcJxcpoI. Su,-v. Jnd. Vol. X. p. 102. But by his own 

and Mr. C. Patell's Tables and process, the tithi would 

fall on Saturday, the 12th September. 

a See Table II. on page 3, ante. 


this instance. (2) its giving, as an incidental 
detail, the corresponding year of the Saka era 
and thus furnishing an early epigraphical in- 
stance of the equation of the two eras, and of a 
Saka year quoted with full details for calculation. 
The Malava on' Vikrama year quoted, is, of course, 
the northern year. Apart from the locality of 
the inscription, this is shewn by the Saka equiva- 
lent; for the month Asvayuja of the southern 
Vikrama- Saihv at 919 would fall in Saka-Samvat 
785 expired, not 784; and Thursday, the 10th 
September A.D. 862, if applied to the southern 
Vikrama year, represents Asvayuja sukla 14 of the 
preceding year, Vikrama-Saiiivat 918. And (3) 
its quoting as current, according to the literal 
translation, a Saka year which, for the actual 
computation of the details, has to be taken as an 
expired year. 

J. F. Fleet. 


PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 

No. IX. 

Half a year of the Hevae Critique d y hisioire et de 
litterature. 

(a) Nov. 22nd . — This contains a review of M, 
Sylvain Levi’s paper on the Byihatkath&mafi- 
jari of Kshemendra in the Journal Asiatique , 
which has already been noticed in these pages, 
c(nte,Y61. XVI. p. 1 11. The notice from the pen of 
M. V. Henry is very favourable. 

(b) Dec . 6th . — There is an article by M. Sylvain 
Levi himself on Dr. W. Self’s essay on the 
Kasmir recension of the Pa&ch&sikft. This 
also has been previously referred to by rue, ante, 
Vol. XVI. p. 282. M. Levi's opinion is “ that so 
numerous are the points in dispute, that the labour 
of Dr. Solf has rendered a service to the cause of 
science. He directs attention to an interesting 
critical problem, and if he has not definitely solved 
the question, he has, at least, clearly defined the 
points in issue.” 

(e) Jan. 3rd, 1887. — The second edition of the 
Principien der Sprachgeschichte (Principles of 
the History of Speech.) by Professor Hermann 
Paul of Freiburg, one of tbe neo-grammatical 
school of philologists, is dealt with by M. V. 
Henry. According to the reviewer Professor Paul 
has been able to form a theory, and what is 
better, to abstain from following it to its ultimate 
consequences with rigorous inflexibility. He has 
written a book which is already, and which will, 
let us hope, become still more not only a breviary 

8 The time, all through, is for Ujjain ; as I have not 
the exact longitude of Deogadh. Taking it, approximate- 
ly, as 78 J 15 E., the time, in each case, will be a little 
less than ten minutes later. 
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for philologists, but an indispensable auxiliary to 
the researches of other students. 

( d ) Jan . 10th. — Professor RockhilPs Life of 
Buddha forms the text of a short but favourable 
review by M. Feer. The same number contains 
an article by M. F. Geo. Mold, dealing with the 
Ftymologisches Worterbvcli der slavischen Spro- 
then , by the great Slavonic scholar, Professor 
Franz Miklosieh, who is already well-known to 
the readers of the Indian Antiquary for his Com - 
parative Grammar of the Gipsy dialects. The 
present Etymological Dictionary of the Slav 
Tongues is an epoch in the history of Slav 
philology ; for, while it is a concise resume of the 
progress hitherto accomplished in this direction, 
it at the same time opens out a vista of new 
researches, showing clearly what remains to be 
done, and marking down the points which are 
doubtful or obscure. As for the purely lexico- 
graphical portion of the work, it is developed in 
the most complete and thorough manner. The 
vocabularies of fifteen Slav Languages have 
been abstracted and arranged, and every word 
compared and analyzed in the most minute detail. 
Derivatives and compounds are arranged under 
roots, with a system and clearness which render 
easy the reading of the longest articles. Omis- 
sions are rare and of small importance. 

(e) Feb. 7th. — Another member of the neo- 
gi'ammatical school is dealt with in this number 
by M. Y. Henry, in a review of Professor K. 
Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Gram - 
matik der Indogennanischen Sprachen. This 
important Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo -Germanic Languages has attracted so 
much attention, and been so widely and favour- 
ably reviewed throughout the civilized world, that 
a very brief notice of M. Henry’s verdict will 
suffice here. He concludes his article as fol- 
lows It will be seen that this work, which has 
already become a classic, marks a halting place 
in the Science of Language, of equal importance 
with the Grammar of Bopp and the Compen- 
dium of Schleicher. Its place is allotted in 
all philological libraries next these venerable luouu. 
ruents, to which we owe every respect, but which 
no longer fulfil our requirements. 

The same number contains a contribution to the 
dispute between Dr. Zimmer on the one side and 
Dr.Whitley Stokes and others contra. Surely the 
irritahile genus of scholars seems to flourish more 
strongly amongst Celtic philologists than in any 
other branch of lingui&tic study. The contagion 


1 Ley cinhsa Units <7<- VIu>l\ par h Dr. <>j-dave Le 
Bon, eharey par k* Muihb'r.! .k b Instruction piihlique 
dune minion arch •oh><n< pie dan- 1 like. Illustrated , 
with 7 chromolithograph:; 2 mapi and J50 engravings l 


of the National League and of boycotting lias 
spread even to Old Irish MSS. In the present 
pai)or M. H. D’Arhois de Jubainville demolishes 
Dr. Zimmer’s Glossarium Hibernicarum e 
codicibus WirziburgensL Carol is ruhensibus a 1 1 is 
editor uni supple mentum. Dr. Zimmer is roundly 
accused of plagiarizing from Dr, Stokes without 
acknowledgment. 

April m lbth. — An important article by M. A. 
Barth in this number deserves a longer notice 
here than the above. It is a review of Dr. 
Gustave Le Bon’s Les Civilisations de Plnde. 1 
Dr, Le Bon was despatched two or three years 
ago by the French Minister of Public Instruction 
on an archaeological mission to India, the formal 
result of which took the shape of a report in 
5 volumes folio, with more than 400 plates and 
photographs. The present work is an abstract 
placed at the disposal of the general public, but 
an abstract free from dryasdust details, a recital 
animated, often brilliant, and frequently discuss - 
ing general questions in a manner always 
interesting, though sometimes with doubtful 
justice. 

In these days profusely and handsomely illu- 
strated hooks about India are by no means rare. 
In France alone, it is sufficient to mention the 
travels of MM. Grandidier and Rousselet, pub- 
lished by Hachette, of which the artistic portion 
is irreproachable. But none of these books come 
near the perfection attained in Dr. Le Bon's 
volume, either in the number and systematic 
choice of the plates or in their admirable execu- 
tion. It is to be regretted that these beautiful 
illustrations are not accompanied by a real text, 
and it is tantalizing, as one looks through them, 
to catch glimpses of the work which it would 
have been so easy for the author to write, if he 
had chosen to narrate and describe more, — a wm*k 
charming, instructive and useful to all, to the 
specialist and to the general reader, and readily 
saleable withal, for every one would find therein 
something interesting. But, adds M. Barth, we 
are not dealing with the hook which Dr. Le Bon 
could have and ought to have written, hut with 
that which he has written. It is well described 
by its title. It is an attempt to realize the dif- 
ferent civilizations which have succeeded each 
other in India from the earliest times to the 
present day. What could have induced him to 
attempt so great a voyage, furnished as he was, it 
must be confessed, with rather scanty baggage ? 
Perhaps the lightness of the baggage is itself 


an! heliographs after photographs, water-colours, and 
papers ut the author. Paris, Firuiin Didut and Co., 
1SS7. vii. 713 pp. 4to. 
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one of the reasons. But I see two others. One, — 
ail to the honour of India and Dr. Le Bon, that 
India has evidently made a vivid and profound 
impression upon the author. In the presence of 
this infinite diversity of men and things, of this 
medley of institutions and beliefs, of customs 
separated amongst us by centuries, but which live 
there side by side, he has had, so to speak, a vision 
of the past. The genius of lii&tory has come to 
speak to him amongst the ruins, and he has felt i 
himself endued with the mission of declaring a 
revelation. Here we touch on the second reason. 
It is that he believes many things to be newer 
than they really are. Indianists, he tells us, have 
written a great deal about all this, but, as they 
have not seen India, they have misunderstood [ 
much 3 . . . But it is exactly because I value 

at leu^t as highly a& he does the merits of direct 
observation, that I regret the present work, and 
wi'sh I could have found a few more personal 
t'einiiii'scenees m the place of what he has been 
able to collect hastily from books on his return. 
At the same time material errors of omission and 
cummhoion ai*e comparatively rare, and one ! 
admire 's the good fortune, or to be more just, | 
the tact and true historic feeling, with which he j 
lias been able to avoid snares, and to pass along j 
the edges of quagmires without falling into them, j 
He has not succeeded iu avoiding being morassed i 
a little with regard to the T tdn. He desciibes the I 
Ytdio Aryans as knowing neither family nor race. | 
No intermediary group uf‘ tribe, class, or govern- j 
meiit separated them. Neither rich nor poor, all [ 
equal. Religion itself was only the cult of race ; 
and family. Clods were confounded with ancestors, - 
and the sacrifices to their ance^tor^, the funeral j 
banquets, were the centre of this cult. All this \ 
picture is pmv fantasy. He has also nearly gone ! 
astray in his dealings with the epie legends. At I 
fir-t lie lia^ followed "Wheeler in fixing the conquest 
of CVyion by Rama at fifteen hundred years before 
Christ, though he subsequently follows better 
authorities H<* L wrong, too, in denying the 
exi-tenee of tlie feudal system in India ^ but 
lii- de-u-iptimi of the elan, borrowed from the 1 
ad n i i ra 1»] e ^ " 7 /V * i >f ►Sir A 1 f red Ly.il] , is exoel lent . I 
It would have l>e.*n still better if he had not eon- j 


founded the RajpOt clan with the Rajpht State, 
two things altogether different, even in Rajas- 
than. He has besides estimated below their value 
the importance and number of existing inscrip- 
tions, 4 and he exaggerates the poverty of India 
in historical books ; but be has had a clear and 
salutary idea of the deceitful mirages which are 
presented by the written tradition of the Hindus, 
and has not allowed himself to be seduced by the 
history drawn from it, which is still current in 
some publications. 

Coming to the ethnographical portion of the work 
31. Barth remarks that the author has deeply 
studied the question of races. He has devoted 
a special work to it, 5 and has also dealt with it 
in his Civilisation des Arabes. 6 According to him 
races correspond to species in natural history. 
They classify themselves not by nationality, nor 
by religion, nor by tongue, nor even by anatomi- 
cal characteristics. Their one criterion is an 
ensemble of attributes, intellectual and moral, 
confirmed by heredity, — a certain mental state 
constituting the race-genius, which is indelible. 
As regards India it must be observed that these 
conclusions do not tally well with the picture 
which he presents to us of the races of that coun- 
try. They form an abstract theory without 
tlie counterproof of reality, — a sort of programme, 
but without the piece. He enumerates many 
races in India, but he shows us only one. When 
he talks of a mental state, it is only of the mental 
state of Hindus in globo ; and he could not 
do otherwise, for these races are, before all, 
linguistic entities. Aryans. Dravidians, Kolarians, 
Til>eto-Burmans, etc., differ continually both in 
their traits, and especially in their degrees of 
civilisation; but their classification is the work 
<>f linguists working on grammars and voca- 
bularies, and generally caring little for the 
luce-genius. Where the criterion of language 
fails, there remains sometimes a tradition, rarely 
true historic testimony, and where these fail there 
opens In - fore us the plain of hypothesis pure and 
-imp!**. To Dr. Le Bon, the Kfilis of Gujarat are 
Kolarians. and the Bln Is Dravidians. In reality, 
nothing is known about it, because these people 
no longer speak their own language. As for 


- X"'i •‘"iii* Jifiinhu ri’iihh'jif mlm f tinlh"ni m al i-. i 
Ye- ’ But do - Dr. L>* Bon not know th.it .it lea-t four- j 
fdth- ot t!"*-e Indiarp-t' hu\ e not only w-ited India, hut , 
h>i\i'li\‘*d ther-*, many of them for limn- \ oar- rh.m hi* 
ha- pi l month- in 1 1 1 it country. Ther** 1-, how \ or, a J 
toue-ia 1 ion ot ti nth m the r»*]u oaeh S, 111-hut ju'ofe--(u'< 
lit! Vi* i o.v ai’d tht u made tor it- a -lmiular hi-tory ot i 
Indn Miid -omo eh ipt'T- ot th *t hi-torv hive nitnc, </.■ ' 
n<<’ l- 1 " » n rt< "< !•> ' , and l« nl_ «-i 1 t ; i**m-*d\ e- m tie* t, i i v : 
vil.nii* or it-. L> Bor. It e tin t».o thitimio * old 
Tu-ii i imvo Been t‘v n h. -- <h thin h»' f 
h - h* p ‘ ' ; 

3 It dj\ eloped in a different way from that m v, lurh | 


it did with a-. The fief did not spring from the free- 
hold. hut it ei't- almn-t to the present day, and m its 
mo-T eh.iraeteri-tie tonii-, m regard to immunities. 

1 'dl*' -p'-ik- of v -one m-eriptions * for anepoeh of 
whndi the number of tho^ethat are eatalotjued and are of 
hi-toiiral value, alone amount- to thou-andc In eonnec- 
tiou with tin-. I am hound to <r\\ that Dr. Le Bon has 
not been ju-t to the effort-* ot the English Go\ eminent 
and to the Ai> h"oh>'n< "I S"rrr>f. . . That he has 
he. n aide to dah- approxun iti ly tlie creator part of his 
nioiiiniiout- i- dm- to the re-M,ii*ehes of that- in 

' h htmnn" m /•' / *•} ’ L>»i'- ft tear 

/i n-h-'.’t!, 2 \ol-. ^\u. 0 1^3 A ; 1 vol. ItO. 
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Turanians our author divides them into Turani- 
Proto-Dravidians, Turani-Dravidians, Turanians 
come by the Turanian Gate (i.e, the Asam Yalley), 
and Turanians come by the Aryan Gate (i.e. the 
valley of Kabul). But positive ethnography has 
nothing to do with all this, for, so employed, the 
name is a mere word. 7 One point, however, very 
clearly seen by Dr. Le Bon, and at which he 
appears to have arrived independently, although he 
has not been the first to establish it, deserves notice 
here. It is that the Aryans of India are only 
brothers of those of the West by language, and 
that they are deeply mixed with people of an 
altogether different descent. Whence came these ? 
And who were they ? Dravidians, Aborigines, or 
Malays ? We shall perhaps never know, but surely 
they were not Turanians, as Dr. Le Bon would 
have us believe, and it is scarcely more probable 
that they should have come from the north-east 
by the Turanian gate, for they have the skin 
brown or black, the hair curly, the cheek-bones 
slightly elevated, and the eyes well apart and not 
placed obliquely, 

M. Barth is astonished that the author, who 
praises Hindu art so highly, should not be more 
indulgent to its literature. Each is sister of the 
other. They have the same qualities aud the same 
defects, the same minute finish in detail and work- 
manship, and the same weakness in the c iisetublc, 
for forming which they know hardly any method 
other than mere piling up. To M. Barth, the 
Itumdyaua is the exact counterpart of Ivailasa. 
India can dazzle us ; it cannot, tinder any con- 
ditions contribute to our education. \\ hatever 
people may say, before the arrival ot the Musal- 
mans, it had not the art of building. Its own j 
architecture essentially fails in proportion, because j 
it fails in age. It has remained infantine and 
cyclopian, although, on the surface, the stone 
sometimes assumes the appearance of lace. 

Dr. Le Bun's theories about Buddhism sharply 
differ from that found in many bonks. He shows 
that it was not a religion without divinities, 
and that it was not violently extirpated from 
India by the fanaticism of the priestly caste. He 
appears to have landed in India believing that 
Buddhism was an atheistic religion, absolutely ; 
distinct from other Hindu cults, and he must have ‘ 
been astonished to find its sanctuaries filled with ; 


7 Turanian^ have been introduced into Indian ethno- 
irraphv under two claim-. (1 > a- ancestor- ot the Dr.u 1- ( 

dian nation*, on account ot certain alleged lineiii-tio t 
affinities between the Dr.ividiuu Lanjriuuro-. an 1 tli"-e 
spoken by the nomad- ot ( Vntr.il Amu. 1 he-.»* affinities , 
have yet to be proved Tie* few which appear to he \\ed 

e-stabb'-heil. refer U" to the Xorth-Y e-t ».e to th" jirahui* 

of Afith. mi-tun l_>r:n 1 bail- are almo-t black. \\ mb- the 
Turanian- are fair, or -lightly yellow. It can, in fact, 
only be a question of lingui-tic parentage. A ■= the 


idols, and sometimes with the same idols as 
those in Brahmanie temples. The first Buddhism 
known in Europe was exactly that gross and 
idolatrous religion which Dr. Le Bon has refound. 
Later on, when it was possible to study the 
system in its texts, and at the source, it was 
declared to be philosophically atheistic. It is 
possible that, owing to reaction against the ancient 
opinions, the latter were subsequently left a 
little too much in the shade, and, now, subse- 
quently, by the same progress of inquiries, 
they are again rediscovered. It is perhaps the 
fault of scholars ; but a scholar’s opinion is 
always more or less polemic, and to value it 
aright, it is necessary to know the preceding 
opinion to which it forms a sequence. But, in 
affirming that Buddhism, considered as a philo- 
sophic o-religious sect (and for long it was 
only that, and in no way a cult) was atheistic, 
scholars did not dream of denying that it had 
inherited the Brahmanie pantheon, and that, 
further, it had fashioned out of it a pantheon, for 
its own use The texts known as the Nepalese, 
so far as they are published, belong to the class 
of these writings most penetrated with mythology, 
and yet they have been unhesitatingly accepted 
as valuable authorities for the Buddhism of India, 
and not as peculiar to that of Nepal. Those 
rock-hewn temples of Ellura and Nepal, which 
taught so much to our author, have not been 
only lately recognised as Buddhistic. — nay. the 
very grounds of their recognition were the images 
they contained, — and it is not only to-day that we 
are in possession of a religious iconography of 
wliat is conveniently but not quite Correctly 
called the Buddhism of the Mahayana As 
regards tin* violent extermination of Buddhism, 
it has 1< if been considered as legendary in 
works of authority, and there is now hardly 
any one except General Cunningham left to 
defend it. Can we explain this gradual dis- 
appearance of Buddhism, or as Dr. Le Bon puts 
it, its absorption into Bralmunisni. by supposing 
that the two religions approached each other 
gradually till they were confounded ? M. Barth 
thiuks not. The facts* known to us point to 
nothing ot the sort, not even in Nepal, and it 
is not thus that Hindu sects, provided with 
clergy, ordinarily are extinguished. They change 


re~idue of the horde- who have dominated fur -overal 
centime* in the north-wc-t of India. horde- without 
doubt irv* itly mixed, but ot which the nueleu*. appe irs 
to have be- u torm-'d by Tatar tribe* The-e invaders 
wcr«* certainly very numerou- and probably tounded 
-ettlement- ui the country B.-epiblain*,- of proper 
muii*'- hav'e o iu-*-d -earch t<> be mad** t*>r their -urvi\r»r* 
a mom: —mid nation- ot the Pahpib and of Hmdu-tiin 
* lecially nmonjr-'t the J.t-, but a-s yet we have nothing 
po-iU\e on the subject. 
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much, in their essential attributes ; but they die 
because they no longer gain recruits, and it is 
probable that such also was the end of Buddhism, j 
If it has survived in Nopal, it is, says Dr. Le Bon, , 
that that country is to-day in the same phase of | 
evolution as that in which India was in the 10th j 
century. M. Barth doubts this. Peculiar history 
must be explained by peculiar causes. What ; 
peculiar causes have been at work in Nepal he 
does not know, but he suggests one cause which 
may have exercised some influence, viz , that 
there are scarcely any true Brahmans in Nepal 
and it is permissible to suppose that it has been 
thus for long. 

The work concludes with considerations on the 
India of to-day, and its future. Dr. Le Bon 
renders homage to the greatness of the work 
accomplished by England, but M. Barth considers 
this homage grudgingly given. The author draws 
back with one hand, with interest, what he has 
just given with the other. In fact, he is unjust. 
He admits the grand qualities of honesty, firm- 
ness, and dignity in the bulk of British officials, 
England, better advised than other nations, 
sending there her picked men, and yet he 
appears to attribute their ascendancy only to their 
haughtiness {morgue) l He dares to say that 
“ till the Mutiny the Government of India was 
the exploitation pure and simple of 200 millions 
of men by a company of merchants, protected by 
bands of mercenaries,” while he plainly avers 
that the substitution of the crown for the com- 
pany was, in reality, only the official consecration 
of a state of things long since established in fact. 
He goes further. This regime of exploitation is 
still to continue ; for among the five general 
rules which, according to him, direct the colonial 
policy of England, the 3rd is “ that a colony 
should be considered as a property which it is 
necessary to exploit entirely for the profit of 
the mother-country.” If he means by this to 
say simply that England does not deal in 
sent ini' *nt il politics, that she does not act 
knowingly against her own interests, it is a 
truism. No nation would knowingly act so. 
If, on th ‘ contrary, he means that the conduct of 
England is coldly selfish and without compassion, 
M. Barth says that it is false, and he regrets, 
for th*- s ike of Dr. Li Bon, that he has traversed 
India without perceiving it. 

As regards the future, the author poses as a 
pessimist. According to him England is under- 
mining her own work by the education which she 
gives to the natives. That work will perish by 


the Babu. In endeavouring to inculcate our 
ideas into brains which are not made for them, 
she is producing mischievous beings to whom it 
will be necessary, sooner or later, to yield a por- 
tion, greater or less, of the power of Government. 
That will be the commencement of the ruin. 
That the Babu is too often an impertinent and 
insupportable being, and that the question of 
public education in India is peculiarly compli- 
cated, and even full of perils, no one can doubt. 
But all this passage, in which (according to M. 
Barth) one seems to hear the passionate polemics 
raised in the English and Anglo -Hindu press by 
the measures of Lord Ripon, is marked with an 
evident exaggeration. For the last 50 years, and 
more, the question of education has been under 
consideration in India ; it has been faced on all 
sides, and many systems have been essayed. 
What would that of Dr. Le Bon be P Would he 
have England build a wall of China round her 
colony ? Could she do so ? If she could, should 
she, that she may conform to the anthropological 
laws, which are not perhaps sufficiently ascer- 
tained, given ns by the author ? The Babu is 
known in other places besides India. He can be 
found here, in Europe, if wanted ; but every 
native who has received an English education is 
not like him. * * * The law of races does not 
perhaps prevent our knowledge being communi- 
cated to them, their being taught to apply it, and 
their being taught gradually the details of public 
business. Already, in India, there are municipal 
committees composed of natives, more free in 
their sphere than town councils in France, and it 
does not appear that they have turned out badly. 
Let us hope then, with many well-informed 
English, that the sons of the Babu will be worth 
more than their fathers, and that England will 
not have some day to defend her work against 
another very different enemy. At present she ia 
not seriously threatened from without: but if, as 
a consequence of events similar to tho.se which 
have made Austria an Eastern power, Russia hag 
to resign herself to becoming an Asiatic one, 
from that day the empire of England in India 
will be in a critical condition. 

,f/). M'iy 2 ad . — This number contains a review 
written by M. R. Duval of Mr. Budge’s Edition 
of the Book of the Bee. 3 This work was written 
in the 13th century by Salomon, Metropolitan of 
Ba-rii, who in the preface explains that just as the 
bee manufactures it3 honey from the nectar of 
flowers, so he has extracted from the Paradise of 
holy books, and of the works of the Fathers and 


t/e* Jj'V, Syriac text, and English translation by Ernest Wallis Budge. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1330. 
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the Doctors, the materials of his work, which 
commences with the creation of the world, and 
ends with the Apostles. The hook is really a 
collection of legends founded on the narratives 
of the Old and New Testament. It is a specimen 
of the apocryphal literature popular amongst 
the Jews in the early part of the Christian era, 
like the Cavern of Treasures brought lately to 
notice by Dr Bezold. 9 The Booh of the Bee 
contains nothing original, and this, in the eyes of 
scholars, is its chief merit. It is a compilation 
from early apocryphal works, notably the Cavern 
of Treasures just mentioned "Where it deals 
with the times of the Patriarchs, Jewish sources 
are still visible. It contains traditions which were 
current in the Jewish schools of Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, and of which the Tahmufs, Tunjiuas 
and AT 1 J ra tun have preserved only a p< >r t ion . Of 
course Salomon did not know the Jewish originals, 
but the Syriac tests on which he founded his 
compilation, contained the traces. Asa specimen 
of the legends which he preserves may be men- 
tioned the Adventures of the thirty pieces of 
silver of Terah, the father of Abraham, which 
finally came into the hands of Judas Iscariot. 
Mr. Budge is said to have given a very correct 
text with a faithful translation, illustrated with 
judicious notes and references A useful glossary 
of words not found in Oastel-Micliaelfis dictionary 
or which are ins u file iently explained therein, is 
also added. 

\Jr. May .' 30 th — M. A Barth contributes an 
important review oil Prof Peterson s edition of 
the SubhAshitavali. The work lias boon already 
noticed in this journal. \ ol X \ . p. tf , and 
an account of the contents of the article is un- 
necessary; but it is worth reading for the many 
acute and -eholaidy explanations of doubtful 
passages. 

June I \Hi — Dr. Pi-ehel\ edition of the Syin- 
ghratilaka of Rudrata and of Ruyyaka’s Sa- 
liridayalila form- the t,_\t of a favourable review 
by M. tfylvain Lew. 10 1 lie introdu* tioii of the 
work is chietly devoted to a di-eu— ion as to 
whether Rudrata was author of the nummous 
erotic verses scatter* d through lus W'dl-known 
wo irk oil Rhetoric The iv\ hover consider- the-e 
twenty- five pages the richest chapter which has 
yet been written on the history of Indian rli-doric 
Dr Pi-ehel does not content him-elf with col- 
lecting all the information available regarding 
Rudrata, liis family, and Ids literary career; 
but, witll the help of Ullpubll-hed texts he fixe- 
the most modern date to which wo ean a^-ign 


1 V IWohl, !■!•'. L-lp/ie. I^b 

l " f V V i n<< i r >• *' * /■ I e, ( ./ /.' " V h’f •' s S »/» 

Ill ' 1 with an introduction and note-, edited by In*, u. 


I him, and throws unexpected light on the relative 
| chronology of the oldest rhetoricians known; 
i Bhamaha, Udbhata, and Vamana. Rudrata 
| could not have lived before the middle of the hth 
| century; while Udbhata and Vamana belong to 
the Sth. These bases once fixed, Dr. Pischcl 
essays to prove that all the illustrative verses are 
the work of Rudrata ; but his arguments are 
insufficient to carry conviction to the mind of 
M. Levi. 

The Snhridayaltld , published in the -.one 
| volume i- a simple formulary in five pages 
: Each of the four short chapters is only a li-t of 
words. The first, attributes and conditions of 
beauty; the second, adornments; the third, 
youth; the fourth, devices for enhan* nig beauty. 

, The work is perhaps of the loth century, and is a 
curious example of its class. The review -peaks 
highly of the execution of the work, and con- 
siders that the publication of tin* text puts u- 
i in the possession of a charming poetic anthology; 

| while the preliminary essay of Dr. Pi-cli* *1, 

| whatever be the value of his conclusion-, will 
' henceforth be a document indispensable to Indian 
! scholars. 

(jh 2^tli June . — This number contains a iv- 
■ view by Prof. James Darme.-teter of M. A. 

Bartliclemvbs edition of the Gujastak Abalish, 
, or account of a theological conference pre-ided 
! over by the Khalifa Mam tin (Palilavi text 
i published for the first time with translation. 
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][, iJuuff d> r Arirrd 1 the descent of the Aryans. 
Til * work t- a continuation of the -aiue author - 
Oiiyuus Atlaca: publi-hed in 1:>^7. in w hudi li» * 
iir-t -ngg< -b'd the Scandinavian origin ox"’ the 
Aryan fir m;ly. The fa v«»u r with \\ Lic-Ii it lias 
' been reeened oblige- the reviewer to amdy, e it 
, in some detail. The author's euinoln_;,.\J argu- 
j incut- arc handled with -oinc -r\« ritv. -rad the 
artb lc conclude- * M. Penka ha- been ciu .»uu ; d 
I by cnthu-i.i-tic critiei-m- which have -abated ] , i ^ 

! book as • the definite solution of the Aryan 
I Problem lie will allow u-. while rendering • \ery 
j homage t-» hi- talent, not to a-.-o«.h<te oiiwdves 
i with Ins errors/ G, A, Giulu.-on. 
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THE PROBABLE AGE OF SOME PALLAVA 
REMAINS . 1 

The history of the Pallavas, one of the 
mightiest royal families of the South, is still 
wrapped in obscurity, chiefly because none of 
their inscriptions are dated in the Saha or any 
other well-known era. Besides, the identification 
of the names of kings which are mentioned in 
various inscriptions is very difficult and unsafe, 
as the Pallavas used to bear numerous birtidits. 
or surnames, which were interchangeable with 
their real names. Thus the inscriptions in the 
first and second storeys of the Dharmaraja Ratha 
at the Seven Pagodas consist of a string of words 
in the nominative case, which were hitherto 
considered as names of deities, but which are in 
fact birtnhts of a Pallava king Xarashiika ; and the 
inscriptions of the Kailasanutlia Temple at Con- 
j ever am Kanchipuram) mention several hundred 
blntdns of king Rajasimha of Kit He hi. The date of 
the king who founded the Kailasanutha Temple can 
perhaps be fixed by comparing the following facts 

I. A Pallava inscription which was published 
by the Rev. T. Foulkes 8 gives the following suc- 
cession of princes, — Simhavishmi ; Maheudravar- 
man I. : Narasitiihavarman I. ; Mahendravarman 
II.; Paramos vara varman I.; Narasimhavarman 
II ; Paramos vara var man II. ; Nandivarrnan. 

II. An unpublished copper-plate inscription 
mentions the three kings, — Narasimhavarman I., 
Mahendravarman II., and Paramos varavarman 
I ; and calls Narasimhavarman I. the conqueror 
of Pulikisi. 

III. The inscriptions of the Kailasanutha 
Temple itself mention three kings,— 1, Agradanda 
or Lokaditya, who destroyed the army and the 
town of Ranarasika; his son Rajasimha, who 
built the principal part of the Kailasanatlia Temple, 
which he called Raj asimlies vara ; and 3. his son 
MaL ‘lidravurman, who constructed an additional 
bui hi mg. 

IV An inscription publDhol by Mr. llv*'' 
n-< mi*'U that tin* Chalukya king Yiknun idilyi II. 
made an » xpcditio.i into tic Tunc ika\ Hh iy:« <»r 
Tondaimau-MH, d-'f ‘it*- d the p L >:i iva king Xu idi- 
p/t.i^ann to, ;m l entered C«cij wrun, v>.i.*re " h* 
gave Laps of gold to th ■ -i me tempi - -nll.-d 
Uaccimiu 4 vara, whi:ii hid n lenlt by Xur.i- 
-nuli ipuM/arman. and to -ah-r » -mph-s 

Fn»m a c- enparUoii of Nos HI and IV i 
follow*, that tic* found 1 *r of the Kaill unuth i, >r 
1 1:1 1 id, dic^'ara Tempi* at (Vuj o- ,m : n, boiv th, 

tw > ii >"i -s Nam Amino V o- m-mu end R i jaomh \ 

Tie*. King end his v»n Maucudravarm m » ugm b 
t U’Mi .* I *nn filed with Xu: j 3 ;:-jh v. arm ill I .it* 

1 r -Me w • Vo/ *h i m aie.r ha 

• Cm-. Yul. VI 11 p 


his son Mahendravarman II. in Nos. I. and II. 
This is done under the supposition that the names 
of Rijasimha’s father, as given in No. Ill , are 
only binubi'i , and that his real name was Mahen- 
dravarman I., as recorded in No I. Thus much 
granted, we may try to identify Pulikesi, the 
enemy of Narasimhavarman I. in No. II , and 
Ranarasika, the enemy of M ah ^ n dra v arm an I 
{tiVus Agradanda or Lokaditya) in No. III. There 
were two Chalukya kings of the name PulikC-M, 
the first a son of Ranaraga. and the second a son 
of Kirttivarman 1. As Ranaraga and Ranarasika 
are synonyms and mean both * f fond of war,” we 
may identify the Ranarasika of No. III. with the 
Cliulukya Ranaraga, and consequently the Puli- 
ktdi of No. II. with the Chalukya Pulike&i I. 
The Pallava Nandivarrnan mentioned in No. I. 
may be the same as Nandipotavarman, the enemy 
of the Chalukya Yikrarnuditya II. in No. 1Y. ; as 
No. I. gives four generations between Xarasimha- 
varman I. and Nandivarrnan, while there were 
five generations between Pulikesi I. and Yikra- 
maditya II As the first Puliktai’s second son 
Mangalisa reigned from A.D. 5b 7 to CIO, we may 
place the Chalukya Pulikesi I. and his Pallava 
antagonist Narasimhavarman I. or Rajasimha, 
who founded the Kailasanutha or Rajasim- 
h c- 5 vara Temple at Coiijeveram, about A D. AW 
To the same period we may assign the Pallava king 
Atyantakama; as the alphabet of liis inscriptions 
at Mainallapuram is closely related to the 
alphabet of Rajiisiiiilia/s and Mali end ruvar man’s 
inscriptions at Coiijeveram. Atyantakama was 
the founder of the so-called GaruAa Temple, 
Dharmaraja Mamlapa, and Ramanuja Mandapa 
at Mamallupmum ; another inscription of his is 
f* nmd in the third storey of the Dharmaraja Ratha. 
The characters of Atiranaelianua’s inscription 
oil the southern wall of the Saluvaukuppam 
Cev.* -.onmwhat ditf**r from those of Atyanta- 
ki r o (l \ in-' ript ion*,. /vs in a verse, which is 
tomm-'U to th - iu-i l ipt ion- <-f 1 »« *t L king- 1 , At- 
) ant ilannaX in r,ptl*n t. .ntaius an evrmie.ei- 
r ’.‘ding, win 1 • Ar Iran t- h ruou A it.! - tin’ 1 e« n*i *.< t < me, 
! -Veild p\r ■ A»i»M’ia"’.i,i.i hi before Atyuura- 
kuM.i The lu-'-rq t ion-, of Uie Dhnrmiraju Ratha 
at Mum.iii.otiuM u, whi<h, us stated above, 
b hejg to ;i iVllma king XuruAmhu, have b* n 
a-* by !)r. iviiruml to about th** fifth century 

A.D. for pal. i « •giMpluoal reaoun 1 Some Pall,iw» 
coin*., v.hn Si tie* Ri*v E. Loventli.it, of Vellor*’, 
h.. eoll.-ct.- I at tin* Seven Pagodas, h.-ur leg- n-D 
in -till more an huie < barn- ters ; tlirei of th*> 
l*’g' n.l- e,.n-i-t «-f hn'fdn-t which are also found m 
l t 1 ■ i'i' • ript* of ih * Dharmaraja Ratlu It only 

! 3 - v .!. via i<. i:>a. 

• > \ l„ ’■ •„ /' ;.r,. 
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remains for me to remark that, according to one seems to have been founded by a Pallava king 
of the three Tamil inscriptions at the so-called i Ksliatriyusimha, about whose age nothing is 
Shore Temple at Mamnllapuram, this temple I known. E. Hultzsch. 


BOOK 

Ixsc iiipTioxs Sanskrites du Cambodoe ; par M. A. 
Barth. Extrait de- Notice- et Extraits des 2>Iauu- 
fecnt- do la Bi idiot heijue Nationale, tome sxvn. Ire 
partie. 180 pp. m Ito. Pan-, Impvimcrio Nation- 
ale, 1SS5. Atlas, dix-sept planches in iulio. 

The first fae-similes of inscriptions from 
Cambodia were published in 1873, by Francis 
Gamier, the well-known traveller, in his Vvijaye 
d' exploration en Indo-Chiue ^Paris, 1873) Un- 
fortunately they escaped the notice of Indian 
scholars. Other fao -similes, however, published 
in Paris, in 1873 and 13S0, by Dr. Harmand, in 
the An nodes- do VEeirCme Orient , attracted the 
attention of Dr. Kern in Leiden, who deciphered 
them with the help of the Indian and Javanese 
alphabets, recognised that the language of several 
of the inscriptions was Sanskrit, and gave an 
interpretation of them. And, just about the same 
time, Lieutenant tpiow Captain) Aymonier, 
French Resident in Cambodia, being well acquain- 
ted with the modern writing and language of that 
country, was able to decipher similar inscriptions, 
with the help of the Khmer alphabet, and to 
interpret some of them, written in the vernacular 
dialect {Excursions „et Reconnaissances, fascicule 
IV. 1880\ He also extracted from the inscriptions 
in the vernacular, chronological data for the age 
of the bilingual ones. Captain Aymonier profited 
by his stay at Plmom Penh, to collect inscriptions 
in the capital, and in Central Cambodia ; and in 
1882 he sent to the Sjcieto Asiatitjve de Paris 
more than twenty inscriptions, making a total of 
more than 1,31)0 stanzas, which were examined by 
a Committee, appointed by the Society, and 
composed of MU. Barth, Bergaigne, and Semirt. 
The report of the Committee was drawn up by 
Bergaigne \tTotirnal A*tat lytc. 183—, II. IoJ- 
230). With the mit-riaL in Ijh hands M 
Bergaigm* va* enabled t t m ike o,it a b-» 
i h,* king, iif Climb- din, IWm tli • mid *»f the -oah 
<‘<‘iuu rv to th>’ hi *g mu me *d the twelfth Tiu* 
French Institute abve t-> the hbtorie.il, epigra- 
phieal, and philological int-T ‘-t <>f tn-n 1 m mu- 
iP.-nU. nji,,Ii.'d r ■ * tie* FimiAi G*»v. nimein. m 
urdm* that Captain Ayimniiey shorn 1 be entni'.te.I 
with an official mi- -ion t<> ardi f*»r ail lvtu liiu 
nt (\nnb >diun epigraphy; and in lv* 5 Captain 
Aymonier -.ent to Pari-* . f t** */“>. v.im li 
113 b-ar Sanskrit inscription-. nnny of them 
eunt. lining more than one liundr-u .-ten.. a-. 
Tho.e do< inmnit . extend ..wr mx t .‘i.imiie. -itvi 
allow u- tu follow th-‘ st'ri’ - “t tlm ( am ’•‘■nan 
kings, with- eat any hit. i rupu »u. n*vriy to ill.* 


NOTICES. 

I time when manuscript history begins. II ow 
I happy would the Indian epigrapliists be, if they 
had the same good luck with any part of their 
va-t domain ! It was decided that those valuable 
| monuments should be published under the 
j auspices A* the Acadeinie da Inscription * *„r 
j Lett re*, and thrown into scientific circulation 
J soon as possible. The materials sent by Captain 
’ Aymonier, were divided between the three mern- 
! bers of the Committee. U. Barth has been the 
| first to fulfil his task ; and he lias done it in the 
' sound and thorough way which was to be expected 
j from so accomplished a scholar, 
i M. Barth has presented us with the text, trans- 
lation, and commentary of nineteen inscriptions. 
The text is given in Roman transcription ; but 
the accompanying hook of Plates gives magnifi- 
cent photogravures of the squeezes, after the 
procede Dujardin; so that the student ha- the 
monument itself in his hands The-e inscrip- 
tions belong to the oldest epigraphy of Cambodia 
at present known; though further discoveries, 
which may always be looked for, as M. Aymoniei 
is still in the field, may bring to light materials 
older still. 

The time has not yet come to draw any general 
conclusions from the documents thus published. 
As M. Barth observes, — *■ Coinme il arrive 
souvent en pareille matiere, la preface no poiirru 
venir iei qu’a la fin du livre. C'est seulenient 
lorsque la serie entiere do 3 documents accessible s 
aura etc publico, cpie Tun do nous pourra ess.iyor 
d’en retra>*er Tensemble; de lv-umer 1’hUtoiro. 
hier inconnue, qu'ils nous revelent ; d'en comAon- 
ner les d nmees parfois si inst motives par lc jour 
<pL*ellcs 3 'lent sur lc developpeineiit social, reli- 
gion x et 1 r :eraire. n-m-scul nueiu d 1 ees eonrivv'* 
j 1 ‘intaiii- mai- au--i de lTude pr.ipre d'a;pig- 
| ei •!• uiilr boUndim et in for* e d- 1 pJueivai i - *h d 
e.»:i * \ic/ e culture liindou.' qu o naguA- 1 mm-ev 

on i r e -! ninit a peine, et qui, p curtain. > t.u t 

an<‘i*Mme d<*]a a lapo-pio de no- pr ninjiv- m- 
-enpii*»n- puisqu'ou pent en miviv la tm * k jii'qUi* 
ra-APi-’ n:e/' 

B u at v sn vial points in them may be n< uie»*d. 
‘ih- 1 in-ii i a in-eriptions in Cainb ► li;i are a- full 
of i'li . »r, , and generally a- d.'/oil i.f du**'i t and 
pve. i> iutorin.itioii, as m Lid .i pr »per. 

Tli-*y are .. of them wriLt*‘ii to e uimieui.>mto 
ore is -n of a temple. «>r of a or-.*me 

i ,‘li^i ei-. •!■ nation ; and expatiate ,»n the great ue-a- 
. 1 *>i * *ii tli: virtues 1 1 1 tile umg nt j.i> 
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ministers. They at least show us that, as early 
as the seventh century, the whole religious and 
philosophical system of classical India, and all 
its rhetoric and lit *rary habits were naturalised 
in C\ 1112 b. nil a. They show al*o that Saivas, 
Yai-lu.avas. and Buddhists lived then side hy 
sidi*. and in some sort of promiscuity; though 
ILiddhLm has now superseded its two Brahma- 
rical counterparts ill Cambodia, as it lias been 
hup U'-ede 1 by them in India Here and there we 
find soirm particulu 1 and preeLe detail, which 
throws an uu*vp*ctjd ray of light on literature 
or history. Everybody, for instance, knows how 
ditiiciilt it has been *to find any testimony of 
uiidoiibt *d antiquity about the Ramayana and 
the Mohabharata. But here we have (p. a 
fragment of ail inscription of the beginning 
of the seventh century, which informs us that, 
a- early a- that tim.*. b *th epi*-. were considered 
sacred on tin* border of distant Laos , and records 
that king Sumasarmau presented a temple with 
copies of the It 'm bj'imt, of tin* P>>r<ntn^, and the 
B1fJrnt*i co nt pi tv. and had them recited every day. 
Here is an auth mtie and well-dated counterpart 
to the mention, in the K'bl i ri, of the public 
recitation of the Jfu/e/HmVufi/ in temples p. J. 
Peterson, p. hi . : qui pent prevoir les surprises 
de ce genre- epic n< »u-> reserve eneore Tavenir. 
quaiid 1<‘ *ol qui recouviv cette vieille culture aura 
itc mieux f Hiillc, noii-v*ul.»ni *nt li oh en fut L* 
centre, mai-* anx exfivmit dans toutes les coii- 
tive.s ou *7 ■'t lvpandu riLnidoui*me. et qui en out 
parfoL. micas on.* la nitre patric. conserve les 
Vc^tlgC-.’ 

Historic il ius.Tipt i*>ns. also, are not quit * want- 
ing’ A long 1 I-* u’lpt ion at Pre i Ngouk (p 1 lu it ) 
recites thf victories of tic* S m/puC Samgrama 
during the* Saha y vr< 77 in his war-* against 

Aravindiihrnda. Kamwn, .tndSlv.it, — tin* tir-it oL 
whom appear- t . > h;>\e b • n lh<* iv.ng **f t liampa 
Tlie .to ,..mi wi : h.*-.‘ v, a i - h un* n in a thoroughly 
..pi-- -i _ *, \ i u h in, do*-, tin* p.i-mg'* quite un.qii** 
hi San-l.ri: * pigrapbv 

Tin* iitf at i ui of ihb i.nv.-rio'i „ irragd* >m of 
Chanipb. '..liid.i v .,0 lu’li. *to known oid\ Horn 
( 1 * i u> * r« ord-. and the writings “f Mai* * i' 1 *].., 

, •ui-'. i*.’ qa-utiym tlm.e m- .•i i .tions; u-id ! it *ly 
M Ihrgrgm* ha-, found in on.* of tin m a m uu.ai 
t ,f tV* \«*iy King who r* sgiu-d hi tlu* t iuc* of the 

Y* ill t mu 1 IV V< l’f r „ h'tut, „< / /*.*.’•/ , 

L i 1 , . d in th*’ ( ’him* >f AmmL < 7/* -I *- 7kc-;/// S>'» { n>- 

p.t-l‘t-i.1 ' (' i-lht‘-ira . ; *W y ,o - //*-, IS"\ p.m«* 

‘•I )/ 

( drum ! . a > v, * 11 as (_ a i u b< ► 1 \i . { < U i n t * t < : 
.•ir. h* i-l liidi-in iuiliU'n* *, a ml 'dnund al-*» \ . da 
id. U li.o-v.-* of ira n A rlt .H'» > u*t H* ” * ; i- 


grapliy is bilingual, like Cumb* »dia‘s. And. as 
tlu* old vernacular of Cambodia is represented to 
thL day by the modern Khmer, *0 the old verna- 
cular of Cliampd L represented by the so-called 
Cham dialect, spoken by a few thousands, the 
last remnants of the Champa people. The verna- 
cular epigraphy of Cambodia has not yet attracted 
as many workmen as it ought : and Captain 
Aymonier, whose service's to science it is impos- 
sible to overvalue, is left alone However, he 
has already been able to explain a few old 
inscription* through the modern Khmer. He 
has now gone back as French resident in Binh 
Thuan, the very cove of the old Chain pa king- 
dom ; and though the political circumstances 
of the country are not likely to leave him much 
time to pursue ^is scientific researches, we may 
he sure that the epigraphies! survey of Champa, 
whifh was one of the points on his programme, 
will be done in the same thorough way in winch 
he has treated Cambodia, and Laos 

Co nt es Tjamls ; par A. Landes. Saigon. College dt*s 
Iut.jrpivte-. ISSu : py. 17. xi <17, g.js iu 8 vo. 

The Chams are the old inhabitant* of Champs. 
Their primitive name, as found out by M . Ber- 
gaigne in the old Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Champa, \vas Chama, whifh the Hindu invaders, 
in their u^ual way, Sanskrit ized into Champa, a 
familiar name in their own geographical lioiiifn- 

< latur**. 1 The few- existing remnants of this 
pfople are chiefly to be found in the province of 
Binh Tinian It is high time to study their 
dialect, as it is rapidly dying out before the pro- 
gressing march of the Cambodian and tin* Ami.i- 
mite y[ Landes, the director of tie* (b*lKge d.*-> 
Int'Tpn t»*^ at Saigon, a thorough Annamite 
sfiiolar and «»ix** of the l>..*st eontril *nt* us t ■» that 
vahi.i ! »h * liiagii/’iie f.>r lndo-Cjiine-,e ku >wh‘dg<'. 

tll«‘ l’. >>*<!'' I’i if i ll>‘ C (Hi /!'(/ n n C'>, ! t . i b. ■ { h 1 ' *p] V 

tb. nil -l for tin- v< dunu*. the fi »■- 1 Cham t :J 
I uoli-,!** d i - * thi-, day. It is a n .Ret t i< *n * »f el.*\ .*n 
Cham talcs m the original eluracf* r. wuh a 
treii"*! q 1 1 m of tie* iir->t tab- in Rom in rlnr.u dts, 
aiul v \ i *■ nbuiary t** tlie whole. M. Land-v h..d 
th-.-.* j.ih- from the lip- of a few Chains, v, liom 

< hi;.. >m Aym *nit r had brought ba< k with him t<. 

^ *a fr'.m !e- opi.gr t phi e niis-ion to and 

llit.ii Thuan The n .m-lat i« »n will be ]ml>li-!i.*d m 
tli* Lr n,<in„< Hu the grammar of the Clinm 
Language, the .ally information available, i . . this 
deV. IS t * be foUlld ill Ji slielt sketch givMl by 

( i et ai ii A Vi Holder m l^l. in tlw* 1 IV 

1 ; , 7 - 1 "ti . we under-t and that lie i-, gi *ing I n i e- ii mi- 
lt in an » / »- 7 > <7 rii'< on the ( ham d i a h et - 

.*t is. h>- Litre-. 1 < Ju!i 
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THE BAKHSHALI MANUSCRIPT. 
BY BE. A. F. BtTDOLF HOEENLE. 


T HE Bakhsh&li manuscript was found, as 
probably the readers of this Journal (autr, 
Vol. XII. p. 89 f.) will recollect, in May 1881, 
near a village called Bakhsliali, lying in the 
Yusuf zai Subdivision of the Peshawar District 
at the extreme North-Western frontier of 
India. 1 It was dug out by a peasant in a 
ruined enclosure, where it lay between stones. 
After the find it was at once forwarded to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan jab who trans- 
mitted it to me for examination and eventual 
publication. 

The manuscript is written in §arad& charac- 
ters of a rather ancient type, and on leaves of 
birch-bark which from age have become dry 
like tinder and extremely fragile. Unfortu- 
nately, probably through the careless handling 
of the finder, it is now in an excessively muti- 
lated condition, both with regard to the size 
aud the number of the leaves. Their present 
size (see Plate 2 ) is about 6 by 3j inches ; 
their original size, however, must have been 
about 7 by 8^ inches. This might have been 
presumed from the well-known fact that the 
old birch-bark manuscripts were always written 
on leaves of a squarish size. But I was enabled 
to determine the point by a curious fact. 
The mutilated leaf which contains a portion 
of the twenty- seventh sutra shows at top and 
bottom the remainders of two large square 
figures, such as are used in writing arithmetical 
notations. These, when completed, prove that 
the leaf in its original state must have mea- 
sured approximately 7 by 8 1 inches. The 
number of the existing leaves is seventy. This 
can only be a small portion of the whole 
manuscript. For neither beginning nor end is 
preserved ; nor are some leaves forthcoming 
which are specifically referred to in the existing 
fragments. 3 From all appearances, it must 
have been a large work, perhaps divided into 
chapters or sections. The existing leaves in- 
clude only the middle portion of the work or 
of a division of it. The earliest st'ifra that L 
have found is the ninth ; the latest is the 
fifty-seventh. The lateral margins which 

1 See Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 

1882 , p. 1«>*. 

" A transcript and explanation of this plate will be 
Found in note 6, on p. 47, at the end of till's article. 


usually exhibit the numbering of the leaves 
I " ^ c 

, are broken off. It is thus impossible even to 

■ guess what the original number of the leaves 

may have been. 

The leaves of the manuscript, when received 
, by me, were found to be in great confusion. 

Cousideimg that of each leaf the top and 
, bottom (nearly two-tliirds of the whole leaf) 
are lost, thus destroying their connection with 
, one another, it may be imagined that it was 
no easy task to read the fragments and arrange 
them in order. After much trouble I have read 
and transcribed rhe whole, and have even 
succeeded in arranging m consecutive order a 
not inconsiderable portion of the leaves eon- 
^ taming eighteen sutras. The latter portion T 
! have also translated into English. 

The beginning and end of the manuscript 
being lost, both the name of the work and of 
i its author are unknown. The subject of the 
‘ Avork, however, is arithmetic. It contains a 
1 great variety of problems relating to daily life, 
i The following are examples : — “ In a carriage, 
j instead of 10 horses, there are yoked 5 ; the dis- 
tance traversed by the former was one hundred, 
how much w r ill the other horses be able to 
accomplish ?" The following is more com- 
plicated — " A certain person travels 5 yojan>i* 

! on the first day, and 3 more on each succeeding 
day ; another who travels 7 n't/anas on each day, 

! has a start of 5 days ; in what time will they 
j meet?'' The following is .still more eompli- 
; rated: — “Of 3 merchants the first possess 
! 7 horses, the second 9 ponies, the third Lc 
! camels ; each of them gives away 3 animals to 
be equally distributed among themselves, the 
result is that the \alue of their respective 
properties becomes equal ; how much was the 
value of each merchant's original property, 
and what was the value ot each animal r" The 
method prescribed m the rules for the solution 
’ of these problems is extremely mechanical, and 
reduces t ie labour of thinking to a minimum. 
For example, the last mentioned problem is 
solved thus * — ** Subtract the gift ioj severally 
from the original quantities (7, 9, It 0- Multiply 

I 1 Tim- .*t the end of the lOtli s>tro, instead of the 
I u-ual explanation, there 1.- the tallowing note . .,i 

! K-Uriti , 1 <h iti>ia-pnfr ' The second leaf here 
j referred to 1-3 not preserved. 
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'he remainders (4, 0, 7) among themselves 

• U>8, 168, 168). Divide each of these 

products by the corresponding remainder 
< T> T lr 7 3 ). The results (42, 28, 24) are 
the values of the 3 classes of animals. Being 
;£\ -il tipi i ed with the numbers of the animals 
originally possessed by the merchants (42 X 7 ; 
28 X i), 24 X l0) f we obtain the values ot their 
mginal pioperties (2^4, 252, 240). The value 
tn the property of each merchant after the gift 
is equal ^262, 262, 262).” The rules are ex- 
pressed in very concise language, but are fully 
explained by means of examples. Generally 
there are two examples to each rule (or sutra), 
net sometimes there are many; the twenty-tilth 

• Ur a has no less than tifteen examples. The 
ules and examples are written in verse; the 

• xpianatious, solutions, and all the rest are in 
prose. The metre used is the sLjha. 

The subject- mat ter is divided in sdtras. In 
each suh a the matter is arranged as follows: 
First conies the rule, and then the example 
introduced by the word nddharana* Next, 
-he example is repeated in the form of a nota- 
tion in figures, which is called sthdpo/na. This 
.s followed by the solution which is called 
k nr ana. Finally comes the proof, called praty ay a. 
This arrangement and terminology differ some- 
what from those used in the arithmetic of 
.Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. Instead of simply 
sulra , the latter use the term Icarana-* utra. 
The example they call nldesaka or udaUaruna. 
For st h it pa na they sav tmd'ui. As a r u 1 e t he y gi ve 
no full solution or proof, but the mere answer 
to the problem Occasionally a solution is 
given, but it is not called karana. 

The system of notation used in tin* Bakhsh/tli 
arithmetic is much the same as that employed 
in the arithmetical works of Brahmagupta and 
3h4skara. & There is, however, a very impor- 
tant exception. The sign for the negative 
quantity is a cross (-(-). It looks exactly like 
our modern sign for the posit .w quantity, but 
h is planed afier the number wh»oh it qualifies 
'Thus Y j + menus 12 — 7 ( i . e 5), This is 
a sign which I have riot rrmt with in any other 
Indian arithmetic, ti«vt, so far as 1 have been 
able to ascertain, is it now known in India at 

‘ Tliii word i-» alnioMfc unifomdv ih'iroviaWI ud < 5 
Oweig to t v .. crij/hio nvriibols lor u L n \ o.rifr mdu- 
nn*.juirth ible, I at ft rat took lli*> word to he com , irity arjd 
ru id it t dd l$ut quite lately I tound on a ira^nriont, 


1 all. The sign now used is a dot placed over 
I the number to which it refers. Here, there- 
fore, there appears to be a mark of great 

* antiquity. As to its origin I am unable to 
' suggest any satisfactory explanation. I have 

been informed by Dr. Thibaut of Benares, that 
Diophantos in his Greek arithmetic uses the 
letter \j/ (short for eAAfi^t?) reversed (thus d 1 ) 
to indicate the negative quantity. There is 
undoubtedly a slight resemblance between the 
two .signs : but considering that the Hindus 
did not get their elements of the arithmetical 
science from the Greeks, a native Indian origin 
i of the negative sign seems more probable. 

I It is not uncommon in Indian arithmetic 
, to indicate a particular factum by the initial 
syllable of a word of that import subjoined to 
t the terms which compose it. Thusaddition may- 
be indicated by y u (short for ?/ utaj , e. <j. % \ \ >i u 
i means 5 4- 7 (i. e. 12). In the case of sub- 
struction or the negative quantity, tin a would 
■ be the indicatory word and ri the indicatory 
syllable. The difficulty is to explain the con- 
nection between the letter ri (=£*) and the 
; symbol -j- The latter very closely resembles 
. the letter Jc (^T ) in its ancient shape (+) 

, as used in the Asoka alphabet. The only 
: plausible suggestion I can make is, that it 
‘ is the abbreviation (/ca) of the word Irani ta 
'diminished,' from the root kanmja, with 
which the well-known words kanvjan^ ‘ younger* 
hanlshtha ‘ youngest,’ kanyd maiden,’ * kana or 
kana ‘ a small piece, etc., are connected. It is 
: true the occurrence of the participle lean it a, as 
tar as I am aware, is not authenticated m the 
existing .Sanskrit literature. But it would 
be a regular founation, and might nave been 
in use in the old North-Western Pnikrit uf the 
1 Buddhifets or Jains (see below) Another 

* suggestion is, (hat the sign represents the 

; syllable nu (Prakrit for wy?/), an abbreviation 
- of ‘ diminished.' The ak -hma foi mi(or 

nn j .n ‘he Asoka character would verv elosely 
i iesemble a cross (+). The difficulty about 
j these and similar suggestions H to account, for 
| the retention of an obsolete graphic symbol in 
1 the ease of the negif.ive sign only. If thomgn 
j is ioall} the old symbol toi k a, its retention 


■vnu'u r i vi ) e-ciiwc rny nn£ 

in hill ud’ihtiriV't 

i Col-ibrooko’s I)i - ertation 
fftadiis, inais Sy.,ayh t Vul II , 


T.W: Word r niton 
on the Alyebra of lh# 

U7 ff 
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might perhaps be explained by the fact, that, 
in its transfer to the Sarada alphabet, the 
letter ka has suffered less change of form than 
many others of the old Asoka characters. 
However, for the present, the question must 
be left an open one. 

A whole number, when it occurs in an 
arithmetical operation, as may be seen from the 
above given examples, is indicated by placing 
the number 1 under it. This, however, is a 
practice which is still occasionally observed 
in India. It may be v\orth noting that the 
number 1 is always designated by the word 
rtipa ; 6 thus mnipa or rupddhika ‘adding one,' 
ritpona ‘deducting one.’ The only other in- 
stance of the use of a symbolic numeral word 
is the word raaa for ‘ six,’ which occurs once 
in an example in the fifty- third sutra. 

The following statement, from the first j 
example of the twenty-fifth siltra. affords a 
s^ood example of the system of notation em- 
ployed in the Bakhshali arithmetic : — 

j* | } } bhd 32 ! phalanx 108 

3 - 3 + 3 -r 1 


• 1 1 1 | 

1111 bhd 32 j phalaiix 108 
3+ 3- 3 -f I r 

27 o 

means - X 32 = 108, and may be thus ex- 
plained, — “ a certain number is found by divid- 
ing with ^ and multiplying with 32 ; that 
number is 103.” 

The dot is also used for another purpose, 
namely as one of the ten fundamental figures 
of the decimal system of notation, or the 
zero (0 12 34 5 6 78 9). It is still so used in 
India for both purposes, to indicate the un- 
known quantity as well as the naught. With 
us the dot, or rather its substitute the circle 
(0), has only retained the latter of its two 
intents, being simply the zero figure, or the 
‘mark of position’ in the decimal system. 
The Indian usage, howeyer, seems to show 
how the zero arose, and that it arose in India. 
The Indian dot, unlike our modern zero, is not 
properly a numerical figure at all. It is simply 
a sign to indicate an empty place or a hiatus. 
This is clearly shown by its name sunya 
‘empty * The empty place in an arithmetical 


Here the initial dot is used very much in the 
same way as we use the letter x to denote the 
unknown quantity the value of which is sought. 
The number 1 under the dot is the sign of the 
whole (in this case, unknown) number. A 
fraction is denoted by placing one number 
under the other without any line of separation ; j 
thus J is 7 , i. e. one-tliird. A mixed number is 

shijwn bv placing the three numbers under j 
l . 1 

one another : thus l is 1 4 * d or 1 .V, i . e. one I 

3 jo 

ami one-third. Hence i means 1 — J- (i. e. ;^) j 

Multiplication is usually indicated by placing I 

the numbeis side by side ; thus ! 

’ vhalaih 20, j 

iii| 

mean* ' .v 32 = 20. Similarly i l i « 

j 

mean* j \ f| \ h or (j)\ i. e. y 7 . Bhd i* an J 

abbreviation of hhuyo, * part-/ and means that I 

tue number preceding it is to he treated a* ! 

ill , i 

a d«-m i ruinator. Huice i l l bhd means i 

•K C+ C-f- ; 

( ^ j 

i. or “J. The whme statement, 'miebuv ! 


statement might or might not be capable of 
! being tilled up, according to circumstances. 

Occurring in a row of figures arranged deei- 
; mally or according to the ‘ value of position/ 
the empty p>lace could not be filled up, and the 
dot therefore signified * naught/ or stood in the 
place of the zero. Thus the two figures 3 and 
7, placed in juxtaposition (37) mean ‘ thirty - 
seven/ but with an ‘empty space’ interposed 
between them (3 7), they mean ‘ three hundred 

and *evtn. To prevent misunderstanding 
the pi cm. nee of the ‘empty space’ was indi- 
cated by a dot (3 • 7) ; or by what is now the 
zero (3K h On the other hand, occurring in 
the statement of a problem, the ‘ empty place’ 
could bv tilled up. and here the dot which 
marked its presence, signified a ‘something* 
which was to be discovered and to be put in 
the tuup'v place. In the oar.se of Hint*, and 
cm oi KJtii. the ‘ar*r s’girreation of the 
dot wb liscarded ; and the dot thus became 
siinpK J < ‘sign f**r ‘naught’ or the zero, and 
.i^iimcl th" value of a proper figure of the 
decimal .system or incatior, being the ‘ mark 
of positi' n/ In its double signification, which 


* | of Berlin. * 3 , I have now no doubt, tho correct 

r ( OUe 


Tam word wuj at tir^i renal by me i The re.-bi.ii*; 
rupa •>».* 'sa i ' 6 'eHt,d to me by I'roloasor A 
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still survives in India, we can still discern an 
indication of that country as its birthplace. 

Generally speaking, the terms of an opera- ! 
tion are set down side by side : and the parti- j 
cular operation intended is indicated by the 
initial syllable of a word of that import, 
subjoined to the terms which compose it. The ] 
operation of multiplication alone is not in- 
dicated by any special sign. Addition is indi- 
cated by yu (for ynta ), subtraction by + (lea 
for kanita ?) and division by bid (for blulja). 
The whole operation is commonly enclosed 
between lines (or sometimes double lines), and 
the result is set down outside, introduced by 
pha (for phala ). Occasionally the indicatory 
word is written in full. Vertical lines are 
usually interposed between the terms of a 
proportion or a progression. Thus : — 

j i i ]! u j pita 12 means 5 A 7 = 12 

I H 1 i 1 pha 5 ,, ]2 — 7 = 5 j 

| J_j_| pha 20 „ -J X 32 = 20 j 

il ]JJ + h]l& 32 | pha 108 „ (l:f.) X 32 = 108 I 

ITLYhll P ha 1 1 10 : 30 = 4 : 12 

Regarding the age of the manuscript, I 
am unable to offer a very definite opinion. The 
composition of a Hindu work on arithmetic, 
such as that contained in the Bakhshali MS., 
seems necessarily to presuppose a country and 
a period in which Hindu civilisation and Brah- 
manical learning flourished. Now the country 
in which Bakhshali lies and which formed part of 
the Hindu kingdom of Kabul, was early lost to 
Hindu civilisation through the conquests of the 
Muhammadan rulers of Ghazni, and especially 
through the celebrated expeditions of Mahmud, 
towards the end of the 10th and the becinnim 7 * 
of the 11th centuries A. D. In those trou- 
blous times it was a common practice for the 
learned Hindus to bury their manuscript trea- 
sures. Possibly the Bakhshfdi MS. may be one 
of these. In any case it cannot well be placed 
much later than the 10th century A D. It is 
quite possible that it may be somewhat older. 
The Sara da characters Lived iu it, exhibit in 
several respects a rather archaic type, and 
afford some ground for thiiikintr that the 
manuscript may perhaps go hack to the 8th or ' 


9th century. But in the present state of our 
epi graphical knowdedge, arguments of this 
kind are ahvays somewhat hazardous. The 
usual form in which the numeral figures 
occur ki the manuscript are the following : — 

-*V.orO *V,or3 ^ 

1 2 3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 0 

Quite distinct from the question of the age of 
the manuscript, is that of the age of the work 
contained in it. There is every reason to believe 
that the Bakhshali arithmetic is of a very con- 
siderably earlier date than the manuscript in 
which it has come down to ns. I am disposed 
to believe that the composition of the former 
must be referred to the earliest centuries of 
our era, and that it may date from the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. Tile arguments making for 
this conclusion are briefly the following: — 

In the first place, it appears that the earliest 
mathematical w~orksof the Hindus were written 
in the Moka measure ; 7 ) but from about the 
end of the 5th century A.D. it became the 
fashion to use the dr yd measure. Aryabhata 
c. 500 A.D., Varahamihira 550, Brahma- 
gupta c. 630, all wrote in the latter measure. 
Not only w r ere new w r orks written in it, but 
also $//U*a-works were revised and recast in it. 
Now r the Bakhshali arithmetic is written in the 
si ok a measure ; and this circumstance carries 
its composition back to a time anterior to that 
change of literary fashion in the 5tli century 
A. D. 

Inthe second place the Bakhshali arithmetic 
is written in that peculiar language which 
used to be called the Gatha dialect, but 
which is rather the literary form of the ancient 
North-Western Prakrit for P;di). It exhibits 
a strange mixture of what we should now call 
Sanskrit and Prakrit forms. As shown by the 
inscriptions {r.c h of the Indo- Scythian kings 
in Mathura) of that period, it appears to have* 
been in general use, in North-Western India, 
for literary purposes till about the end of the 


See Professor Kero’s Introduction to the Bnhai Scixihitn of Varahamihira. 
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3rd century A. D., when the proper Sanskrit, j 
liitherto the language of the Brahman? c schools, t 
gradually came into general use also for secular : 
compositions. The older literary language may j 
have lingered on some time longer among the 
Buddhists and Jains, hut this would only have 
been so in the ease of religious, not of secular, | 
compositions. Its use, therefore, in the Bakin ' 
shall arithmetic points to a date not later than : 
the 3rd or 4tli century A. D. for the composition 
of that work. 

In the third place, in several examples, the 
two words dhuita and drannoa occur as deno- 
minations of money. These words are the 
Indian forms of the Larin denarius and the 
Greek drakhme. The former, as current in 
India, was a gold coin, the latter a silver coin. 
Golden denarii were first coined at Rome in 
B. C. 207. The Indian gold pieces, corres- 
ponding in weight to the Roman gold denari v*. 
were those coined by the Lndo- Scythian kings, 
whose line, beginning with Kadphises, about 
the middle of the 1st century B. C„ probably 
extended to about the end of the 3rd century 
A.D. Roman gold denarii themselves, as shown 
by the numerous finds, were by no means 
uncommon in India, in the earliest centuries 
of our era. The gold dindras most numerously 
found are those of the Indo- Scythian kings 
Kanishka" and Huvishka, and of the Roman 
emperors Trajan, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
all of whom reigned in the 2nd century 
A.D. The ivay in which the Two terms are 
used in the Bakh shall arithmetic seems to 
indicate that the gold dmara and the silver 
Iraninui formed the ordinary ennvney of the j 
dav. This circumstance again points to some 
time within the three first centuries of the 
Ghristi in era a> the date of its composition. 

A fourth point, also indicative of antiquity, 
which 1 have already adverted to. is the* j 
j eeuliar use of the cross f 4“ ) 4ie SI ^ n itL ' 
the negative quantity. j 

There is another point which may be worth j 
mentioning’, though 1 do not know whether it • 
may help in determining the probable date of | 
the work. The year i*> reckoned m the Lakh- i 
shall arithmetic as consisting of 3t>n days. 
Thus -in one place the following calculation is - 
given:— “If in * J of :i year. ±'''2 is "pint, i 


8 Sie note 4 »t tue cud ui th.d 


o< 


how much is spent in one day Here it is 
explained that the lower denomination (adna- 
ch^'hhf-da) is 300 days, and the result (phala) 


is given 


1SU7 

240 


216<4oo 707 x 

727 * Mm “ado ' * 


111 connection with this question of the age 
of tile B tkhbhali work, I may note a circum- 
stance which appeal's to point to a peculiar 
connection of it with the Brahma- SiddMnta 
of Brahmagupta. There is a curious resem- 
blance between the fiftieth jutra of the Bakh- 
shali arithmetic, or rather with the algebraical 
example occurring in that *dtra % and the fom- 
ninth of the chapter on algebra in the 

J-lrah rna-Si<hihdufa. In that sri;ra* Brahma- 
gupta first quotes a rule in prose, and then adds 
another version of it in the dr>jd measure. 
Unfortunately the rule is not preserved in the 
Bakhshali MS , but, as iu the case of all oth» r 
rules, it would have been in the form of a 
sh'ka and in the North-Western Prakrit (or 
’ Gat lia dialect*). Brahmagupta in quoting it, 
would naturally put it in what lie considered 
correct Sanskrit prose, and would then ghe 
his ow’ii version of it in his favourite dnjd 
measure/ I believe it is generally admitted 
that Indian arithmetic and algebra, at least, 
are of entirely native origin. While Siddhdnta- 
writers. like Brahmagupta and liis predecessor 
Arvabha r u. might have borrowed their astro- 
nomical elements from the Greeks or from 
books founded themselves on Greek science, 
thev took their arithmetic fiom native Indian 
sources. Of the Jams it is well known tlut 
thev po^ess astronomical books of a vety 
ancient type, showing no traces of western or 
Greek inMuence. In India arithmetic and 
algebra an* usually treated as portions of works 
on a>tr* o" »mv. In any case it is impossible 
that the .buns should not have p' ssesseu tiw.r 
own trea'Los on arithmetic, when t my po^- 
sessed such on astronomy. The early Bud Inist-, 
too. are known to liave been problems in 
mathcmatu-s. The pro valence of Buddlnsm 
iu North-Western India, in the early cent outs 
of our era. is a well-known fact. Tbafi in 
those early times there were a'-o large Jam 
funimimi* vs in those regions, is testified by 
the retail. iiits of Jain sculpture found near 
Mathura and elsewhere, idem the fmt of 


article, *Jao Lute i>. 
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the general use of the North-Western Prakrit 
(or the ‘ ( rath;! dialect') for literary purposes 
among the early Buddhists it may reasonably 
be concluded that its use prevailed also among 
the Jains, between whom and the Buddhists 
there w r as so much similarity of manners and 
customs. There is also a diffusedness in the 
mode of composition of the Bakh&hali work i 
which reminds one of the similar characteristic i 
observed in Buddhist and Jain literature. 
All these circumstances put together seem to 
render it probable that in the Bakhshali MS. 
there has been preserved to us a fragment of an 
early Buddhist or Jain work on arithmetic (per- 
haps a portion of a larger work on astronomy), 
which may have been one of the sources from 
which the later Indian astronomers took their 
arithmetical information. These earlier sources, 
as we know, were written in the *lr>ka measure, 
and when they belonged to the Buddhist or 


j the application of the latter principle to num- 
; hers, in ordinary writing, would have been 
nearly impossible without the employment of 
some kind of ‘mark of position,’ or some mark 
to indicate the ‘empty place* (mtuja). Thus 
the figure 7 may mean either * seven' or 
‘ seventy or ‘ seven hundred,’ according as it 
be or be not supposed to be preceded by one 
(7 • or 70) or two (7 • • or 700) 'empty 
places.’ Unless the presence of the^e " empty 
places’ or the "position* of the figure 7 he 
indicated, it would be impossible to read 
its ‘ value* correctly. Now what the Indians 
did, and indeed still do, was simply to use 
for this purpose the sign which they were 
in the habit of using for the purpose of indicat- 
ing ovy empty place or omission whatsoeyer 
in a written composition : that is the dot. It 
seems obvious from the exigencies of writing 
that the use of the well-known dot as the 


Jain literature, must have been composed in 
the ancient North-Western Prakrit. Both these 
points are characteristics of the Bakhshali 
work. I may add that one of tlie reasons wdiy j 
the earlier works were, as v r e are told by 
tradition, revised and re-written in the dr yd 
measure by later writers such as Brahmagupta. 
Miay have been that in their time the literary 
form (‘Gutha dialect’) of the North-Western 
Prakrit had come to be looked upon as a bar- 
barous and ungrammatical jargon as compared 
with their own classical Sanskrit. In any 
case the Buddhist or Jain character of the 1 
Bakhshfili arithmetic would lie a further mark 
of its high antiquity. 

Throughout the Baklxhali arithmetic the I 
decimal system of notation is employed. 
Tins system rests on the principle of the " value 
of position* of the numbers. It is certain 
that this principle wa* known in India as 
early as A. D. 5u0, There is no good reason 
why it- should not have been discovered there 
considerably t arlier. In fact, if the antiquity of 
♦ he Bakhshali arithmetic he admitted on other 
grounds, it affords evidence of an earlier date of 
the discovery of that principle. As regards the 
zero, iu its modei'ii sense ut a * mark of position' 
and on* of the ten fundamental figures of 
the decimal system (U 1 - 34 b fi 7 -8 iff it* dis- 
covery, or rather its elaboration, is undoubtedly 
much later than the discovery of the ‘value of 
pus' turn.' It is quite certain, however that 


mai k of an empty place must have suggested 
itself to the Indians as soon as they began to 
employ their discovery of the principle of the 
‘ value of position’ in ordinary writing. In India 
the use of the dot as a substitute for the zero 
must have long preceded the discovery of the 
pioper zero, and must have been contempo- 
raneous with the discovery of the principle 
of the "value of position.’ There is nothing in 
the Bakhshali arithmetic to show' that the dot 
is used as a proper zero, and that it is anything 
more than the ordinary ‘ mark of an empty 
place.’ The employment, therefore, of the 
decimal system of notation such a.* it K in the 
Bakksh ali arithmetic, is quite consistent with 
the suggested antiquity of it. 


[ have already stated that the Bakhshali 
arithmetic is written in the so-called Gatha 
dialect or in that literary form of the North- 
Western Prakrit which preceded tlie employ- 
ment, in secular composition, of the classical 
Sanskrit. It* literary form consisted in what 
maybe called (from the Sanskiit point of 


an imperfect sanskritisarion of 
Prakrit. Hence it exhibits at 
peculiar characteristics of 
vernacular. The follow ing are 
of orthographical peculiarities- 


the vernacular 

every turn the 

the under] vino- 
* -> 

1 ^ome specimens 


Insertion of euphonic consonants : of m, in 
vka-ni-elctin am, bhi ihiK-m-fkapmuhtah ; 0 f >, 
in tr . lab h a f t - r-ush to u . 


luscrt.ou of >• . in iMultam-i-uttare, kshiyate. 
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s-fraya . This is a peculiarity not known to 
me elsewhere, either in Prakrit or in Pali. 

Doubling’ of consonants : in compounds, 
prathaina-d-dhdnte , eka-s-samkhyd ; in sentences 
y ad > -sh-sh adbhi, e te-s-so mad h and . 

Peculiar spellings : trihsd ovtri'nsa for trimsat. 
The spelling with the guttural nasal before s 
occurs only in this word ; not otherwise, e. g. 
chatvdlinisa 40. Again ri for ri in tfidine \ 
kriyatj, virnisritam, Jerindti ; and ri for ri in 
rinam , drishtah . Again katthyatdm for katfnja- 
tdiii. Again the jihvdmuliya and the upa - 
dhwdnvja are always used before gutturals and 
palatals respectively. 

Irregular sandhi : ko so rd w for kah sa rd t ° 
dvayo kechi for dvayah k°. dvayo cha for dcayas 
cha , dvihhi krt° for dvibhih kri° t ddyo vi° for 
adyor i ?t°, vivantdsti for vicaritam asti . 

Confusion of the sibilants : s for sh. in 
Sashfi 60, mdsakd ; sh for «?, in dasdmsha, vistho- 
dhayet , shesham; s for s , in sdsytuh, sdsyatdm ; $ 
for s/i, in es# ‘this.’ 

Confusion of n and n : ntpapna for vtpanna; 
kshayena for kshayena (s. 27) ; vinyastam for 
vinyasta i/i. 

Elision of a final consonant : bJidjaye, keehi y 
for bhdjayet , kechit. 

Interpolation of r : hrlnam for Mnam, 

The following are specimens of etymological 
and syntactical peculiarities : — 

Absence of inflection : nom. sing, mase., 
eta sd ) dsi for rdMh (s. 50), yavddi viseska kar- 
tavvaih for lase^hah (s. ol); no in. plur., sevya 
santi for sevydft (s. 53) ; acc. plur., dindra 
d'lttavdn for dindra n (s. *>3). 

Peculiar inflection r gen. sing., gatitya for 
qatrh (s. 15); parasm. for atm., rdcrindti for 
viknnVd ' lie sells* (>. 54), fitm. for parasm.. 
drjtniaft for arjayaft ‘he earns fs. *>3). 

Clianue of gender : mase. for neut , nut Id 
for ( ,t did ni (s. 55 j ; neut. for mase., vary am 
for varyoh (s. 50); neut. for fern., yutim rha 
ka r i avij d ft >r y ut i s . 50). 

Exchange of numbers: plur. for sing, 
(t> haver) Idhhdh for Idhhah (s. o4). 

Exchange of cases : acc for nom., da* iy am 
drjaiffitd b<idhah for Jrdiyah (s. 5o), acc. for 
instr., k'ihtryam smivfa?tya for kshayena ( s. *2/ » ; 
act*, for loc., Icini knlnui for ka^mtu Lain 
fs, 52) : in^tr. for loc , tindna kdicna for 
attain kdld (s. 53): imdr. f« r nouu prachamtna 
dattavdti for prnthamo (s. *>3), or eke na udh 


for eko (s. 15); loc. for instr., prathame dattd 
for prathame na (s. 53), or mdnave grihkam for 
m an arena (s. 57) ; gen. for dat., dvitiyasya 
dattd for dvitiydya (s. 53). 

Abnormal concord : incongruent cases, ayaih 
prashtd for atmin (s. 5*2) : incongruent numbers, 
esa Idhhdh for Idhhah (s. 54), rujuputru he chi for 
rdjaputrdh (s. 53) ; incongruent genders, sd 
kalam for tat kdlatii (s. 52), visrsha kartavyam 
for Jcartavyah (s. 51), sd rank for (s. 50), 
kdryath stliitah for sthitam fs. 14). 

Peculiar forms : nicarita for nivrita , raja 
for dijana, divaddha * one and one-half,* chatvd - 
l inis a 40, pamehdsnma 50th, rhaupamchdsa ma 
54th, clatunUiti 84, tri-r-dsiti 83, pinyase 
(v. 1. r inyaw) for apinyaset , hhdjayeta ‘let it be 
divided* for bhdjydta (s. ’27). 

Pecu I iar meanin gs : yadn ch c h h d, or k d rn ika m 
for the ‘number one, 1 when representing 1 the 
unknown quantity of which the value is sought. 

The following extracts may serve as speci- 
mens of the text : — 

TEXT. 

18 th Shtra. 

Adyor viseshadvigunam chayasnddhivibhaji- 
tam | 

Rupa dhikmh tathd kd larii gatisasyaiii tada 
bliavct I) 

Udfi I) 

Dvavaditrichayas chaiva dvitdmyfffryadikot- 
tarah l 

Dvavb clui bhavat ' paihtha ken a ktil.'na 
sa^yatath || 

sthfipanarii kriyat'* I e didm ! il i !] 11 i P a 1 | 
dvi a | n j i pa ^ karanam I! adyor visesha 


ta dvi 2 


l da ti 


1 

, in 
a 1 


pa • 1 Jha * karanarii | a.h orvise- 
• sham adi 5 | 10 

pa i j dim l v -;.y s y in 5 j ehayasud- 


dlii chaMihi 6 l 3 bmldhi 3 adis sha 5 dvigunam 
10 uttaravibc>lia 3 viblmktam ^ sarupmh 
esha pa lam anena kidena samadhana bliavanti jj 
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prat jay am [| ruponakaran ma phalam j 65 1 j* 
Ashthadasamasutram 18 II + ll 

27th Sutra. 

Tdainm suvaimakshayarii vukskya ml vasyeda m 
su train I 

Jv shay am samgunya kanakas tadvutir-b- 
bhajayet t a tali I 

Samyutair eva kanakair ^kaikasya kshayo 
hi sail II 

IT da It 

E k a <- Icitnchat u s samkliy as a va rna nuishaka i r i* 
nai I 

Ekadvitrichatussamkhya/ rahita 9 sainabka- 
gataih |l 

. . . , . , A . 1 1- 2 + 3-f j 4+ : 

sthapanam kriyatj | *, sham j i 2 , 3 j 4 j 

karanam || kshayaih samarunya kanakadibhi 
ksliaycna samgunya jatam | 1 | 4 | 9 | 16 j tad- 
yuti I eslia yuti 30 kanaka yuti 10 anena 
bhaktva labdhaiii 


in 

1 

1 G 3 

60 

1 

1 

pha 

163 
600 ' , 

m 

m 

2 

pita 

163 ’ 

i 

60 

I 

300 

10 ■ 

163 

1 8 I 

pha 

163 •' 

l , 

60 

i 1 ! 

200 - 

10 , 

163 

i 4 I 

pba. 

1 163 

: 

60 

M 

| 15 U 


Uda |l 




srunusva mr ti 

Kramjna dvaya masbadi uttaiv ikahinataih | 
Savarnarh me tu sammisrya katthyutaih 
gaiiakottama || 


sthapanaih 


4-r 5-f- ! 6 — , 7 — .,s-f 9 *f 1 1 2-r o~*- 

i 5 i.6 1 7 |8 9 10 .2 3 :4 


kshayam samgunya jatarh 20 l 30 1 42 j 56 | 
72 | 90 \ 2 | fj | 12 ) esharii yuti 330 kartaUmam 

yuti 45 | a n . ‘ii a bhaktva labdbarh ' i parhc ha - 

dasabhag -s-cbhcda kriyat.* | phalam j 7 sc l 
L&a ckaikamasakakshayaiii l pratyuya traiia- 
kkenn \ j j J , phalam ~ ovarii survt- 


10 

1 

30 

1 

1 

1 

pita 

mdse 

3 

1 

10 

1 

30 

1 

0 

1 

pha 

viase 

0 

1 

10 ■ 
I 

30 j 
1 1 

3 

1 

j pha 

mdst 

9 

i 

10" 

1 

"30 j 

1 | 

4 

1 

! pha 

mas » 

“12' 

1 


Udsi 11 

^ksnivitrlehatu^amhlt yasavarna projjhita 
inii* I 

ALisaka dvitritaih ehaiva chatubpaihchaka- 
idiiisakain 10 kim kshavam II 


sham pratyayo kartavya \\ ~ ~ _ 

Saptavimsatlmasutram 2 7 u -f || 

50th Sfttra. 

Yutalunam cha-m-ekatvarii j 

hine yuthh cha ka/tavyd i: \\ 

Uda || 

Ko rasi pamchayutfi mnladah sa rasis sapta- 
hina muluda I 

Ko so rash* iti praslitah 1 * || 


| ^ * karanam ) kshayaih sariurrmya 


3 4 


1 1 vn mu i sa i i ‘ mu j bnauiSn | 

i i ’ kanaka > .slia btliap\ ate :> , :j I ; 5 , yutalunath elui-m-okatvaiii VI \ taih/ulam I 


1 1 

:i ; 4 


tat all ha rasas v * , dvilirmam ;4 dalaih ,2s vacuum 


lim * 


-s-tadyutir-b-bh \jav da 

krit/* yutam V/ | >amyutaih kanakair bhaktva 1 * vutiril clia kartavya | Iwnm 7- ! an, nu \un 

'H, « sa sa rad II asva pratyanavanarii kn*iau‘ 
tada kanaka 10 aiitoia bhaktam jaiain , y ( . 0 i ' , 

- I 1 yu j ' 

,‘^,a t kaika>u\ arna^ya kshayaih pra tyayaih ' — 

trairda ik nu kartavya .{ ' ma^utrarii || + 


vu V mu - Y i ‘ m\i ] ikunch.'da- 


£ ‘ Th" two fir-t k'ttor- \ iah > an im<*"rt.un. owing* t«) a 
d in tin* tt-xtnr** of th" loaf. 

10 K"a,l f hn^h.ptitni h h.i a,,„ k,j> m«*tri 

cur. 4 . 11 It*‘ad 

lJ H< ro | 12 ■ I s - ountt* d lu tin* MS . l.y l.n-tak* 

'Hn >-.* tragmiMit*. c»t tin.* ** fra L,t\* l>**».*n u^tort*! 

from w ti • t ..pjn* ir t*> h* - a; th" '•ulut.oij 

Tiut> m.m m- to t»" ^*>m" "».>ijfu-n.n -il.out tln* J *-Xainj»I*. 
Tho fir-t lint* an it stands doe-, not r**^n , mor-.o; ir 
inutoad of &■’> r-'*a it should be yj ra.i The seioud Lalf- 


lm" don- -nan : but tin* wonU jA, j>, ash U t. oct r,f 

]4;» ■" a- a portion ot th* vor-p. Nmv if w** oinlt tti 
from tin* tin* !.*m,midi*r. with a' U v, 

-lr. bt nlteratioii", i**.oU a n»in*(*t v* i -o <4 one bne 
and u nail, though m utter disrnnard (t f 
ih.— 

Yo r‘V; pamrhayuta muladah r'^\ saptalu - , 
n,t uiuuul.i k>» mi ra ir i iti jira-lUah 
Pfrhati- that *li"regar*i account <* tor the confu^on xadf; 
the ecnbe ot the MS 
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5 1st Stitra. 

Gavarh visesha kartavyam dhanaiii chaiva 
puna . . | 


U 


53rd Sfttra. 

Ahadravyaharasau ta 15 ) tadvisesham vibhn/'a- 
yet | 

Yaliabdham dvigunam kalath datta. sama- 
dhana prati \\ 

Uda II 

Tridine arjaye pamelia bhritako-m-.-'kapandi- 
tali I 


. dvigunam dvitiyasya prathama il 

Prat ham a chaturgunam chaiva chatnrthA 
chaiva datta van | 

Cha satam ekam dvaya- 

nugam II 

Vadasva prathame dattam kim pramanaiii 
. . sya cha |l 

ij j j | '! i |; dnshya x ,, sunyam ckayutam 

kritva 1 | 2 J 3 | 4 | praksh.payuktya phalam 
;j 20 | 40 | 60 | 80 | evaiii 200 jj eslia pratyaya 

; a | u "y ] pa i j ruponakaranena phalam 
20011 


Dvitiyam pamehadivase rasam ar jay ate 
bud hah U 

Prathamena dvitiyasya sapta dattani . . tah 1 
Datva samadhana jata kena kal *na katth- 
yatam n 


Sutra. 

Yadriehchha pinyas.'* sunye tada vargam t:i 
kdruyet \ 

II 


kurana rh l akadravy avis* sham Uda II 


haramsau tat tadvis’-sham 


Tada cha triguuam dattam il 


prathamasya tu kim bhavet \\ 


anena kalena samadhana bhavanti 1 1 pratyaya | 
trairasike kriyate 
me dvitiyasya- 


!} tada ? i; tada 


4 


dattam 


132 


1 3 1 

1 1 

! 5 | 
1 l 1 

30 | 
l ! 

i P ka 

50 | 

pratha- 

s-sapta 

43 || 

(1 1 '' 

j karaiiam J 

i 1 * 1! A . - ,j 

yadrichchha vinyas) sunye l tatrf - 

' 5 1 
, 1 ! 

6 1 
1 1 

1 30 

1 1 

j pha 

36 

j chchha ; 

| 1 || tada vargam tu karayi t 


43 I 43 etc samadhana jut a II 
Uda H 

ifoijaputro dvayo keclii nripati-s-sevya santi 
vaih | 

M-jkasyahn* dvaya-sh-shadbliaga 1 *) dvitiya- 
eya divarddhakam II 

Prat ham ma dvitiyasya dasadmara dattavan | 
Kena kulena l a mat am ganayitva vadasu me || 
dattam ;| kamnam |l ahadravya- 


pratvayam fcrairasiki na 


l. 13 

•I 3 ;| 

|i 6 

i 

1 o J 


1 | 1 1 1 1 1 l 1 1 gunitam H 1 | 2 

! 6 | 24 | prakshiptam 33 || drishyam vibhajfit 
| vartyam jatam | f | esha pratha//iena 

dattam II ato nvasah || 4 | 8 | 24 | 96 | dattam 
132 esha vargakramaganitam II atha yutivar- 
gaiii d va - f r immd h i /jus at aril II 

Kamikaih sunyavinyaatarii tada chaiva krarae 
gunaiii I 

. II 


vis -sham cha I t.ttra- 


Udd 1 1 


111 

i"l 

30 t 

l i 

pha 

111 

in 

TT 

plia 


samadhana jata II Sutraih , ^tldpanam x 


I 

kritva chaturtha I 

. . . prathamasya kim bhavet i) 
dri 3'10 1 kami- 


2-33 

1 1 1 


12 4 
1 1 


tripathchasamah sutraih 53 II + II 

Stitra. 

Udd || 


kam sunviipinyastam Zr«miksuh 1 II » sha nyas- 
taiii praUnimarasau I tada cliaiva k rumen a 
gunitam j 1 | 2 j 9 | 48 | ctdiam yu ti praksh6- 

| 1 j 300 i 
| GO I 1 


pam 
uit a 


j anena drishyam bhajitaih 


‘■sic prathamasya dhunaih I! anena 


14 Read tat. 


Read Skasulknc dri ihaWwad The error appears 
to have been noticed by the scribe of the manuscript. 
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kshepamVanayS | 5 | 10 | 45 | 240 | evam 300 

£sha yutivargaganitam II 

I7dfi.fi 

Pratliamasya na jdndmi katliam dattaih cha 
vai dlianaih | 

Sa cha dvyardhayutam dattam 


. nam paibchasayutam prathama 



Vdd II 


karanam |[ sunye rupam datva : yutaih jatam 

9 | prathama t Ivigunam pamchdrdharaintam \ 

sesham | * | prathama tritiyam trigunaw saptur- 

dharahitaui \ sesham j o | prathama chaturtham 

11 


\ 


chat urgu nam navi 


ardliarahitaih I sesham 


dattaih chaiva chatur- 


o-anam \\ 


sat a tii chataschatvaliihsadhi- 


eslia nydsah 
kshepayuktih 


11 i 

9 ! 


dri 


29 

2 


hath \ 


IJU 

pra- 
jatam 

j 1 ( anena gunitam tadeva | evarii rinarasi 


i 29 ! 


I 2 

vibhaktam | 09 


Kim prathama»ya dhana « I bhavanti I triprakararh samaptam || Sunya- 


1 1 9 ^ l' 3 

1 1 r 1 r ; 1 


3 1 


141 

drl 1 


s thane rupam datva I tadanuyuktarii | gunita . 


2 I 


nyesix | \ 1 j yutaih chaiva gunarii tatah I yu- 

taiii chaiva gunarii kritva kAra)e ganakiaman 
tu 2 | S a, . iaih 1 u P ar ^ u P ara1 * 1 at ^ adham gu- j the difference of the (two) i 


nave | j s A rd ha d v ay ay utam | *2 J ti 


■ 15 


TRANSLATION. 

18th Sfftra. 

Twice the difference of the two initial terms, 

incre- 

itiyarAsya j ments, and further augmented by one, shall 


uuanaih I sftrdhais saptahhi trfiii j 2 | sardha- 

chaturtharAsi gunaye-sh- 
20S 


tray ay ut am | o 
shadvimsatibhi I jatn 
tain | 4 7 prakshepaynti 
sarvaiii tadeva jataiii II 

(Ida || 


289 


sardhachatvariyu- 


evtuii drisyam I 


trigunarii trisardhayu- 


taiii 


Chaturgunarii chaturthena navardhayutam 
da tt arid 7 I 

dcisatd dvaviinsadhika 1] 

Kim atra piathamasva dattasit ? 

ekatrarii rlattarii 22*2 \ 


vntagunita 




sunva sthane rupam datva ,j 1 
yutakramena jataiii [| sthapa/u/m 

3 2 7 j drisliva 222 | prakshepena jatam 222 

dattah drisvah 222 jl j*V am j| 

Udd || 

Prathamarh 13 na jaiiami divardhayutaih . . 


or 


be the time that determines the progression. 

First Example. 

A person has an initial (speed) of two and 
an increment of three, another has an incre- 
ment of two and an initial (speed) of three. 
Let it now be determined in what time the 
two persons will meet in their journey. 

The statement is as follows : 

No. 1, imt. term 2, increment 3, period x 
No. 2, ,, ,, 3, ,, 2, ,, x 

Solution : — tl the difference of the two initial 
terms’’ (2 and 3 is 1 ; the difference of the two 
t increments 3 and 2 is 1 ; twice the difference 
of the initial terms 1 is 2, and this, divided by 
the difference of the increments 1, is Z v and 
, augmented by 1, is this is the period. In 
' this time [3] they meet in their journey 
j which is 13). 

j Second Example, 

j (The problem in words is wanting ; it would 
| be something to this effect : — A earns 5 on the 
I first and C more on every following day ; B 
| earns 10 on the first and 3 more on every fol- 
j lowing ‘lay'; when will both have earned an 
I eijual amount ?) 


17 This line is short by one *y liable. ami otherwise not 
regular m scanning The tinal question appears to be 
in prose 


18 Road prrtthamnsya metri causfi, as in one of tbe 
preceding examples. 
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Statement : — 

No. 1, init. term 5, increment 6, period z, 
possession z. 

No. 2, init. term 10, increment 3, period x y 
possession z. 

Solution : — “Twice the difference of tbe two 
initial terms,” etc. ; the initial terms are 5 and 
10, their difference is 5. “ By the difference of 
the (two) increments /’ the increments are 6 
and 3 ; their difference is 3. The difference of 
the initial terms 5, being doubled, is 10, and 
divided by the difference of the inci*ements 3, 
is and augmented by one, is y. This (i. e. 

or 4|) is the period ; in that time the two 
persons become possessed of the same amount 
of wealth. 

Proof : — by the rupona method the sum of 
either progression is found to be 65 ( i . e. each 
of the two persons earns 65 in 4^ days). 


27th Shtra. 

Now I shall discuss the wastage (in the 
working) of gold, the rule about which is as 
follows : — 

Having multiplied severally the parts of 
gold with the wastage, let the total wastage 
be divided by the sum of the parts of gold. 
The result is the wastage of each part (of the 
whole mass) of gold. 

First Example. 

Suvarnas numbering respectively one, two, 
three, four, are subject to a wastage of masha- 
kas numbering respectively one, two, three, 
four. Irrespective of such wastage they suffer 
an equal distribution of wastage. (What is 
the latter P) 

The statement is as follows : — 

Wastage — 1, — 2, — 3, — 4 mashaka. 
Gold 1, 2, 3, 4 su varna. 

Solution : — “ Having multiplied severally 
the parts of gold with the wastage/’ etc. ; by | 
multiplying with the wastage, the products 1, j 
4 , 9, 16 are obtained ; “let the total wastage,” ; 
its sum is 30 ; the sura of the parts of gold is i 
10; dividing with it, we obtain 3. (This is , 
the wastage of each part, or the average ^ 
wastage, of the whole mass of gold.) 

(Proof by the rule of three is the follow- 
ing) as the sum of gold 10 is to the total 
wastage of 30 mashakas, so the sum of gold 4 
is to the wastage of 1*2 mashakas, etc. 


Second Example. 

There are suvarnas numbering one, two 
three, four. There are thrown out the follow- 
ing mashakas ; one- half, one-third, one-fourth, 
one-fifth. What is the (average) wastage (in 
the whole mass of gold) ? 

Statement : — 

quantities of gold, 1, 2, 3, 4 suvarna. 
wastage 4, J, J, J mashaka. 

j Solution : — “ Having multiplied severally the 

I parts of gold with the wastage,” the products 
j may thus be stated, — §, f, ±. “ Let the 

: total wastage be divided the division being 
i directed to be made, the total wastage is 
| l -~ ; dividing “ by the sum of the parts of 
j gold /' here the sum of the parts of gold is 10 : 

] being divided by this, the result is This is 
the wastage of each part of the whole mass of 
gold. 

Proof may be made by the rule of three : — 
as the sum of the parts of gold 10 is to the 
total wastage of mashaka, so the sum of 
gold 4 is to the wastage of ^ mashaka, etc. 

Third Example. 

(The problem in words is only partially 
i preserved, but from its statement in figures 
| and the subsequent explanation, its purport 
may be thus restored) : — 

Of gold mashakas numbering respectively 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, quantities 
numbering respectively four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, are wasted. Of another metal 
numbering in order two mashakas, etc, (i. 
two, three, four) also quantities ‘'numbering in 
order one, etc. (/.<?., one, two, three), are wasted. 
Mixing the gold with the alloy, O best of 
arithmeticians ! tell me (what is the average 
wastage of the whole mass of mixed gold) P 

Statement : — 

wastage : - 4, — 5, — !J, — 7, — 8, — 9 ; — 1, — 2, — 3. 
gold : 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 111; 2, 3, 4. 

(Solution): — “Having multiplied severally 
the parts of gold with the wastage,” the pro- 
ducts are 20, 30,42, 56, 72, 90. 2, 6, 12 ; their sum 
is 330 ; the sum of the parts of gold is 45 : 
dividing by this we obtain ; this is reduced 
by 15 (/. e\ ~f) ; the result is 7 leaving i (/. e. 
7£); that is the wastage of each mashaka (of 
mixed gold). 

Proof : — by the rule of three : — as the total 
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gold 45 is to the total wastage 330, so 1 
mashaka of gold is to parts of wastage. In 
the same way the proof of all (the other) items 
is to be made (i. e . 45 : 330 = 5 : 45 : 330 

= 6 : 44 ; 45 : 330 = 7 : l f ; 45 : 330 = 8 ; 
^ ; 45 : 330 = 9 : 66 ; 45 : 330 = 10 : ~). 

50th Shtra. 

(The sutra is lost, bat can be partially 
restored from the solution, and may be thus 
translated : — “ The sum of the additive and 
subtractive numbers is divided by an assumed 
number; the quotient, lessened by the same 
number and halved, is squared and added to 
the subtractive number.”) 

Example. 

Which number added to five is a square, 
that (same) number lessened by seven is a 
square. Which number is that ? This is the 
question. 

Statement : — x -f- 5 = and x — 7 — x 2 . 

Solution : — “ The sum of the additive and 
subtractive numbers” is 12 ; the half of it is 6 ; 
lessened by two is 4 ; its half is 2 ; its square 
is 4u “ And is added to the subtractive 
number the subtractive number is 7 ; added 
to it, it becomes 11 (i. e. 4 -|- 7). This is that 
(required) number. 

Its proof is this : 1 1 -j- 5 = square of 4 
(i. e. 16) ; and 11 — 7 — square of 2 (z. e. 4). 

(The next sutra is only a fragment, and I 
omit it). 


Solution : “ The difference of the daily earn- 
ings ; the two fractions ; their difference 
(here the daily earnings are ^ and ^ ; their 
difference is ~ ; the gift is 7 ; divided by the 
difference of the daily earnings the result 
is 15 ; being doubled, it is 30 ; this is the time), 
in which their possessions become equal. 

Proof may be made by the rule of three : — 
3 : 5 = 30 : 50, and 5 : 6 = 30 : 36 ; “the 
fiijst gives seven to the second ” 7, remainder 
43 ; hence 43 and 43 are their equal possessions. 

Second Example. 

Two Rajputs are the servants of a king. 
The wages of one (of them) per day are two and 
one-sixth, of the other one and one-half. The 
first gives to the second ten dinar as. Calculate 
and tell me quickly, in what time there will 
be equality (in their possessions) ? 

Statement : — daily wages ~ and | ; gift 30. 

Solution : — “ and difference of the daily earn- 
ings here (the daily earnings are -- and - : 

i * ° o 2 

! their difference is f ; the gift is 10 ; divided by 
the difference of the daily earnings f, the 
result is 15; being doubled, it is 30. This is 
the time, in which their possessions become 
j equal). 

j Proof by the rule of three : — 1 : ^ = 30 : 
i 65 ; and 1 : , ” 30 : 45. The first gives 10 
to the second ; hence 55 and 55 are their 
equal possessions. 


I 


53rd Stltra. 

(Having found) the two fractions (indicative) | 
of the daily earnings, divide by their difference j 
what is given towards (producing) equal posses- 1 
sions. The quotient, being doubled, is the time ! 
(in which their possessions become equal). 19 

First Example. 

Let one hired Pandit earn five in three days ; | 
another learned man earns six in five days. 
The first gives seven to the second from hL 
earninsrs. Say, in what time, after having ■ 
given it, their possessions become equal ? 

Statement : — No. I, | = earnings of 1 day ; j 
No. II, ® = earnings of 1 day; gift 7. 


(The following examples form a connected 
set. The siitras to which they belong are very 
imperfectly preserved, nor is there any indica- 
tion left, how they were numbered. The 
examples also exist in a too fragmentary state 
to allow of any translation : but it is possible to 
restore their purport from what is left of the 
solution. 

The sutra belonging to the following exam- 
ple is lost. The example itself may be recon- 
structed thus : — ) 

The second gives twice as much as the first 
the third three times as much as the first, the 
fourth four times as much as the first. The 
total gift of the four persons is two hundred. 


10 The above is undoubtedly the meaning* of the rale, 
though the exact construction of the text is not quite 
clear to me Literally the words appear to be The 
two fractions of the daily earnings cause their difference 


to divide, so that {inf -pit) the quotient. 


* jV v V Y. r ’ . m uciuy nouDiea. 

h the time, that which w given towards equal posses- 
sions. Tadvi^ahim and dattu are the two accrautivta 
governed by the causal verb mbk^ayH. 
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Tell me now, how much was given by the first, 
and what is the amount of each gift. 

Statement: — A gives ,r, B 2, C 3, D 4. Total 
200 . 

Solution : — Having filled up the empty place 
(or ./j) with one, (we obtain) 1, 2, 3, 4 (as the 
several rates) ; by the application of the sum 
of the rates we obtain 20, 40, 60, 80, and thence 
the total 200. 

This is the statement of the proof : — - 
Init. term 20, increment 20, period 4. 

By the rdpona method the total is found to 
be 200. 

Sutra. 

(Only the first portion of this silt r a is pre- 
served ; viz. “ put into the empty place the 
number 1 representing the desired quantity, 
and then make up the series of items/’ The 
purport of this rule will be understood from 
the following examples). 

First Example. 

(Its purport is: — B g'ives 2 times as much as 
A, C gives 3 times as much as B, D gives 4 
times as much as C. Their total gift is 132. 
What is the gift of A ?) 

Statement : — A gives a*, B 2, C 3, D 4. 
Total 132. 

Solution : — Put 1 in the place of x ; then 
form the series of items” 1, 2, 3 X 2, 4 X 6, 
multiplying these several rates, 1, 2, G, 24, 
their total is 33 ; with it divide the given 
total, thus ; the resulting item is 4, and 
this is the gift of A. Hence the series of 
gifts is as follows : — 4, 8, 24, 96, and the total 
gift is 132. This is calculated from the series 
of items, and hence the total of the items is 
one hundred and thirty -two. 

(Here follows what appears to be intended 
as a modification of the same sutra, since it is 
not specialised as a separate siitra. What 
remains of it, runs thus : — “ the number 1 is put 
into the empty place, and then (the items) are 
successively multiplied.” The purport of the 
rule will be again understood from the example.) 

Second Example. 

(Its purport is : — B possesses 2 times as much 
as A ; C has 3 times as much as A and B 
together ; D has 4 times as much as A, B and 
C together. Their total possessions are 300. 
What is the possession of A f) 

Statement A has ir, B 2, C 3 X 3, D 
4 X 12. Total 300. 


Solution : — tk the desired quantity is put in the 
empty place;” the desired quantity is 1; this 
is placed as the first number ; then the succes- 
sive multiplications are made, 1, 2, 9, 48. 
Their addition gives the sum of the rates 60; 
with this the given total is divided, thus ^ ; 
the result is 5, and this is the possession of A. 
With this by multiplication the several rates 
are obtained, thus 5, 10, 45, 240. Thence the 
total of the items is calculated to be 300. 

(Next follows the fragment of a third exam- 
ple which I omit. After this must have 
followed a third modification of the same 
sutra , which is lost; but the first portion of 
it, as quoted in the examples, must have run 
thus : — 

SiuiijastJtdnd rupam datvd , yutmh fhaiva 
gnu am tatah \ 

Le. t “ having put the number one in the empty 
place, the (needful) additions and multiplica- 
tions are then made/’) 

Fourth Example. 

(Its purport is : — A possesses something and 
14 in addition ; B has 2 times as much as A 
and 24 in addition ; C has 3 times as much as 
B and 3 t in addition ; D has 4 times as much 
as C and 44 in addition. Their total posses- 
sions are one hundred and forty-four and one 
half. What is the possession of A ?). 

Statement : — A has x -f* 14> B - T 24, 
C 3 + D 4 + 44. Total 144|. 

Solution : — “ Having put one in the empty 
place,” thus 1 + 1£ : ‘‘the several additions 
and multiplications are then made :” in making 
the additions and multiplications, let the proper 
order of calculation be observed, (hence by 
addition) l ; next comes multiplication ; (here) 
multiply numerator with numerator and deno- 
minator with denominator, ™ (i.e. j X ^) ; two 
and one half are now added, thus ^ : now comes 
the multiplication with the third number, or 
three (is multiplied) with seven and one half (i.e. 
l l = 74), thus three and one half are 

now added, thus ; now multiply the number 
four with twenty-six (i.e. ^ = 26) ; the tesult 
is ; four and one half are now added, thus 
51 # The total of these rates is ~ which is 
the given total of the possessions. All the rest 
remains the same; (i.e. dividing the given 
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total ~ by the sum of the rates we obtain 
1 as the value of x, hence the possessions of 
A, B. C, D are respectively ^ ~~ and 
the same as the rates mentioned above). 

Fifth Example. 

(Its purport is: — A gives \ plus a certain 
amount ; B gives \ plus 2 times as much as A ; 
C gives ^ plus 3 times as much as A and B ; 
I.) gives - plus 4 times as much as A, B and C, 
The total of their gifts is 222. What was the 
gift of A ?). 

Statement : — A gives x -f B 2 -f- |, C 3 
-f- D 4 | ; the joint gift is 222. 

Solution : — “ Having put the number one in 
the empty place,” 1 (for the additions 
an I multiplications are made in their proper 
oi lier. The result is the following series of 
rates: -7, — ; the given total is 222. 

The addition of the rates yields 222, which is 
the same as the given total 222. This practi- 
cally finishes the solution. 

(Next follows the fragment of the sixth 
example, which I again omit). 

Seventh Example. 

(Its purport is • — A lias l\ plus a certain 
amount ; B has 24 less than 2 times A ; C lias 
•H less than 3 times A ; D has less than 
1 times A. Their total possessions are 
What w tlie possession of A r) 

(The statement is wanting). 

Solution : — * 4 Having put the number one in 
the empty place,” the addition is made ] . 
""'ice the rate of A less five halves is ; three 
times the rate of A, le.^s seveu halves, is 
four times the rate of A, less nine halves, is 
"Fiie series of these rates is as follows: 7, 

X The given total is The sum of the 
rates is Dividing the one by the other, 
j..^. we obtain 1. Multiplying by this, the 
;-iine amount is obtained (as the gift of A ; riz. 
j The same is the case with the negative 
quantities, (i.t\ BIX [(2 x J) — ®] = ? • 
similarly C *, D 

NOTES. 

1. In the text, the italicised words are con- 
’eoturally restored portions. The dots signify 
''.vhuble.-s (fifc'h't/'i) which are wanting in 


the manuscript, the number of the dots cor- 
responding to the number of missing syllables. 
The serpentine lines indicate the fact of lines 
being lost at the top and bottom of the leaves of 
the manuscript. In the translation the bracketed 
portions supply lost portions of the manuscript. 
The latter can, to a great extent, be restored 
by a comparison of the several examples. 
Occasionally words are added in brackets to 
facilitate the understanding of the passage. 

2. Siltra 18. Problems- on progression. 
Two persons advance from the same point At 
starting B has the advantage over A ; but 
afterwards A advances at a quicker rate than 
B. Question :— when will they have made an 
equal distance ? In other words, that period of 
the two progressions is to be found where 
their sums coincide. The first example i» 
taken from the case of two persons travelling 
B makes 3 miles on the first day against 2 
miles of A ; but A makes 3 miles more 011 each 
succeeding day against B ' s 2 miles. The result 
is that at the end of the third day tliev meet, 
after each has travelled 15 miles For A tra- 
vels 2 -f (2 + 3j + (2 + 3 -f 3) = 15 miles, 
and B 3 + (3 + 2) -f (3 + 2 + 2) = 15 mile-. 
The second example is taken from the case of 
two traders. At starting B has the advantage 
of possessing 10 dinara * against the 5 of A ; but 
in the sequel A gains 6 diudras more on each 
da^ against the 3 of B. The result is that 
after 4^ days, they possess an equal amount of 
dinar as, viz. 65. 

3. Sutra 27. Problems on averages 

hhdijaht). Certain quantities of gold suftei h>-> 
at different rates. Question : — what is the 

average loss of the whole ? The first problem 
is very concisely expressed ; the q motion i^ 
understood ; some words, like huh* aatd, must 
be -supplied to samabhdjatdni, The reading 
nthiUf, however, is not certain. 

4. Brahmagupta s version of the forty - 
ninth shtra, referred to above. (MS., No. 1, B, 6, 
Library, As. Soe. Heng., p. fC,) L a » follows 

Ida n ini | 

Y6 rasir ishtono vargo bhavati, so chVinve- 
shtayuto varga ova bhavati 11 

Tat-kara 11a- sutra m I 

Yair lino yaii elm yuto lupair vargas tad - 
a iky am iAita-hritam l 

IsLtonam tad-dala-kritir uiwbhyudhiku bha- 
vuti ra»ili || 
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The karana-biitra is translated by Colebrooke 
(Indian Algebra, p. 371) thus : — “ the sum of 
the numbers, the addition and subtraction of 
which makes the quantity a square, being 
divided by an arbitrarily assumed number 
(iihtn), has that assumed number taken from 
the quotient : the square of half the remainder, 
with the subtractive number added to it, is 
the quantity (sought).” The siifra is followed 
by a commentary and an example, which 
differs entirely from that given in the Bakh- 
sh-Ui MS. It will also be noticed, that 
Brahmagupta's ait fra is in the dnjd measure, 
while the fragments of the sdtra in the Bakh- 
shali MS.. as restored from the solution, are in 
the measure. 

5. Unnumbered sfftras. Problems on 
distribution or partition. It may be noted that 
these examples afford an illustration of what 
ha* been before remarked regarding the nature 
and u*e of the dot. It will be noticed that 
the dot • is called sumja or f the empty place 
and a* the tirst step of the process of solution 
the direction is given 4 to fill up the ‘ empty 
place with the number 1/ the latter being 
arbitrarily assumed to represent the unknown 
(juantitv of which the value is sought (the | 
i'jn'hhd or l:dmik i)^T\\Q meaning of the ex- 
ample of the first surra is if A gives 1, B gives 


as follows : — “ The period less one, multiplied 
by the common difference, being added to the 
first term, is the amount of the last. Half the 
sum of the last and first terms is the mean 
amount : which multiplied by the period, is 
the sum of the whole.” Applying this rule t<> 
the present example we have ; — the period 4 
less 1 is 3 ; multiplied by the increment 20, it 
is 60 ; added to the initial term 20, it is 8u. 
t The sum of 80 and 20 is 100 ; half that 
sum is 50 ; and this multiplied by the period 
4, yields the total 200. In the original Sans- 
krit (MS., No. I, B, 6, Library, As. Soc. 
Beng., p. 86) of Brahmagupta, the rule rum 
thus : — 

Padam ekahinam uttaragnnitaih saiiiynktam 
adinantyadhanaiii 1 

Adiyut tntyadhanardham madhyadhanam pa- 
dagnnitcLih phalaih |i 

It will he noticed that this is in the argil 
measure, and that it is quite differently worded 
from the same rule in the Bakhshali MS., which 
commences with the word rft^dna, and which 
must have been in the slnka measure. This 
confirms a remark previously made regard- 
ing the relation of the Bakhshali MS. to 
Brahmagupta. — In the fifth example of the 
second *ah m a the rates are obtained thus : A 

gives 1 + 1 = 1 ; B 2 x = l 3 ; C 3 X (’ 


o » 1 = *2, C 3 a 1 = 3, D 4 X 1 =»4. The sum 
of the rate* is 1 -f- 2 4" 3 4“ 4 = 10 ; dividing 
the given total 2 00 by 10, we obtain 20, as the 
gift of A. Hence the gifts of B, C, 1) are 40, 
tin, 30 respectively. The rule of the ihjAi vi 
method is not preserved in tlie Bakhshali MS. 
It i> given, however, by Brahmagupta in 
tne section of hi* Arithmetic on Progression. 
Tu Uolebrookes translation of Brahmagupta's 
work it is numbered 17 (on p. 20*0, and runs 




I) 4 Q + £ 


f) 



The sum of the rates is 222; dividing with 
this the given total 222, we obtaiu 1 as the 
value of + ; which practically finishes the 
problem ; for multiplying each rate with 1. we 
obtain the same amounts ! t) for the 


several gift* of A, B, U and D. 

o. The page figured on the accompanying 
plate reail* as follows : — 


] ud\ ; a j Vita-r-ambhiiloiia* va tri-chat ult-pamehaka kshaie i sapta = 

2. vimhiti pimlisva t ridlunta-seshva drb.hy.it e l kith survum vada tatvajiia kshayam elm 

3. ma katthyn tliii \ \:\ >e 27 1 karaiuuii I kritva rupa-kshayarh partha ! ^ j 4 ; 

1. gunitnm 4 It a j ^ \ rupa-kshayain } | anena seshuih bhaktaih sesham [ 27 ( him = 

5. fktaiii] jut am 45 asva saptavihsa patya *Gsham 18 11 eta kshayam U uda i 

6. fpn nkdiin i*va Uh.isy.i t| hlhanthii paiiichamashakaTii I na jnayate [ta t-piavrittika 

7. f na -bn pradr is\ at G \ pravritti-scshair. yo pindarii kevalarh \iihsuti sthitaih ( a -- 

s, 4a; -vat ati*. piavritti a knh vu sesham wuhisva me \ l kritva rupa =j 
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The lithographed plate, unfortunately, is 
not quite perfect. The transcript has been 
made from the original. Ambha-loha I take 
to be the Sanskrit abhra-reha 6 lapis lazuli’ (cf. 
Pali ambho { a pebble’). For pamchamasaliaih ' 
read pa me ham dms ale mil . The purport of the first 
example is : “ of an unknown quantity (pinda) \ 
of lapis lazuli, on deducting the loss (in cut- ; 
ting), there remain I in three instalments I 
( tridhd-anta ) ; the sum of the remainders of . 
the three instalments is 27. What was the ; 
total, and what is the loss?” Solution: “Sub- J 
tracting from 1 severally j, J, we get j 
| these multiplied with one another are ' 

t : subtracting* this from 1, we get ? ; the total i 
remainder 27, being divided by this, we get 45 ; 
deducting from this the total remainder 27, we [ 


get 18 as the loss.” Proof: the total is 45 ; at 
the first time of cutting, § or 15 is got as cut 
stones ; hence the loss (or what is cut away) is 
30 ; the latter is cut once more, and or 74 is 
got as cut stones, the loss being 224 ; this is 
cut a third time, and l or 4§ is now got as cut 
stones, the final loss being 18. The produce 
of the three instalments of cutting, accord - 
ingly, is 15 4* 74 *f 44 or 27. — The second 
example is similar ; only that here, besides the 
original (pracritti) total (50), the total pro- 
duce Qcbha or what remains after deducting 
the several losses) is to he found (30), instead 
of the final remainder (pruvritti-svdia) which 
is given as 20. The solution (and proof) may 
be made exactly as in the case of the first 
example. 


SOMALI AS A WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 
No. III. 1 

BY CAPTAIN J. S. KING. Bo.S.C. 


Colloquial Sentences. 


English 


18. — How old 
you? 


Somali 
/ / / ~ 






or 

o / / 


sell 


19. — Will you 

this ? 

20. — Yes : I will sell 

it. 

21. — AY i 11 you b uy 

this ? 

22. — I will buy it. 

23. — I shall beat you. 

24. — Hold my horse. 

25. — I will hold it. 

26. — What have you 

brought ? 

27. — Bring me a good 

spear. 

28. — I want a mat. 

29. — Do you know 

what he says ? 


/ ' i / ii 

I be lJA I 


/ 

tP 

I / / / 


1 1 J U 


/ * m /{j 

1 1/C J kA 0 


/ ' ' ' 
A* ^ 


/ / o 
i— J I 


U' 


I 

J 

/ / 
cjbl 


A O /<" 




/ If I 

lPP j 

f 

/o / / / 

1 wjj 


t/J t n ' / 

-?T J 


1 Erratum in Xo. II. The last sentence in 


30. — Is this knife 


31.— -Yes 


this 


mine. 

32. — Is much coffee 

produced in 
your country ? 

33. — What is the 7 - 


/ J / c 
t L/C iNj tXvx 


/ I - 

6 xJ b ! js « Ia 
- .> 

/ i / / -' / // 


’ J LS~' 


>xf 1 15 


/ o * 

\ t 


/I o / - / 

^ 7 JiaLc ^x./C jj-AJ 


^ | A J 1^/c 


charge for a 
camel-load ? 

34. — Is any fresh 

water procu- 
rable here ? 

35. — How far is the 

town from the 
shore ? 

36. — I saw you to-day 

in the bazar. 

37. — What were you 

doing there ? 

38. — I was having 7 - /0 , f 

some food. ^ 

39. — I shall come to 7 7 

your house to- 
day. 

40. — I want some , ' 7 . 


_ / ' ^ / 
I o b? y+ 

^ ~ // / / 

^ i^./c 


CJ t5’ 


>, 0/ / / 0 


bread and salt. 


/ 


the left-hand column on page 285, Yol. XVI., should 
be written as follows : — “ By this method the studenf 

is saved the trouble of wading through grammati- which arUe in the sentences 


be written as follows gatte^o°n i^'r^Zn^ 


cal rule«i (which, without practice in their use, would 

;nd), and 
grammar 
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41 . — I wish to buy 7 . , 
some jki and 
rice. 


/ - y /' 

(j 

eJ ^ 1 


42. — Bring me some 

milk. 

4 3 . — L) o you drin k 

milk r 

44 — Yes : I do drink 
milk. 

45. — Do you drink 

coffee ? 

46. — No : I drink 

water. 

47. — Do you smoke 

tobacco ? 


! ji \ 

t O / 1 / 

t f \ / / /I 

(** j y > ^ j 

/ L / / O / / / 

O J t 

/ / ! ~ /c 

yt j 

/ 

/ / ' / / 


48.— Have you ever jUJi • y 
been to India ? “ 


f 

cy'j 


/ 



y -i 


To, 1 


49.— What 


pay 


do 




you require r ? 


/ ~ / / 
I vA 0 


/ A 

or 


50. — I will give you 
ten dollars a 
month. 


L 


!» 


/ A / 

" / 

O/ / n / / 


/ ' 


I V ca ri r ?/ and 1 1rani mat iral Ana hj < is , w i / 7< 

Xotes and tram! iteration. 

18. Adiga immisa jir ba tahai? or, Adiga 
imsadjirtai? hmni^a or vnsa. how much r 
adv. of quantity. (II. p. 40.) jir, v. of exis- 
tence. Irnt'rid, vide sentence 7. 

10. Adiga wakA m& ibinai-a ? TTahd, this ; 
compounded of v'ah, some, and the def. art. 
Ihinaisa , *2nd pers. sing, pres, of ;///, v. 3, sell. 

20. Ha : wa ibinaiya. — Hu, inter]., yes, 
just so ! 

21. Adiga waka m& ibsanaisa. — Ihsanaisd, 
2nd pers. sing. pres, of ihso, v. 8, buy. (Note 
the diffeience between ihi , v. 3, sell, and ihso, 
v. 8. buy.] 

22. Wa : ibsanaiya 

23. Aniga wa ku gu— dufan. Ku, pers, 
pron. 2, dative. (Ut=kn, a prep, used \\ ith the 
verb difo. !)</<>, v. 4, always preceded by 
ku, when meaning to fall upon and beat with 
something. A r . L \ — D if o , a\ i t h o u t any pr eposi- 


! tion, means force, jerk. Sn-d if o means force 
open, and ka-difo , take by force, 
i 24. Paras- kaigi kabo. Fa. -? (Ar.) s. m, 

| horse. Kabo, v. 4. imperative, hold, catch. 

| 25. Wa kabanaiya. — 1st pers. sing', pre- 

s sent with a future signification. 

| 26. Makad kentai ? Kiutai , 2nd p:rs. sing. 

| perf. of v. ken, bring, fetch. 

| 27. Waran wanaksan i-ken. TUu u/i s. m, 

1 spear. Wandksan, adj. good. 

; 28. BirmAn donaiya. — Dirmo. s. f., mat 

» (Vide sentence 8). 

| 29. Wh.hu lekyakai ma takan ? Walt*, 

i contr. for wah, some, and yu, he (U. p. 14; 

J Lthijaluii , from the adjective root olCh, liter- 
I ally meaning k possessed of,* but here used 
| idiomatically. Probably the word had a], 
meaning speech, talk, story, conversation, A< 

! is understood. 

30. Mindida ma tadi ba P Hindi, s. f 
knife ; ‘mindida, the knife ; a , the def. art, 

1 implying that the thing is actually present, 
j The article is here assisted by tlie consonant 
I d, because )niad% is fern, rnd ends in a vowel. 

(II ss. 21-22). Titdi, possess, pron. 2nd p;rs. 

: fern. (H s. 55). 

31. Ha! waha an-aieh. 

32. MaghAladada bunn badan ma leda- 

hai ? 31 a (/halo, s. f. country, city. Hilda . 

j possess, pron. your. The possessive pronoun 
; follows the same rules as the article iu regard to 
I the election of a consonant to complete it. The 
I remark^ under mindida (sentence 30), apply also 
| to hW'ihula-diida. )lunri , (Arabic) s. m. coffee 
i Badan, adv. of quant., much, past part-, of v. 

| hadi, increase. Lidahai, from the root dlek 
j (vide sentence 29). 

| 33. Awrka kad kisi wa immisa ? Awr, 

| s. m. camel ; awrka . the camel, lead, s. m. bur- 
i den. Kid, possess, pron. 3rd pers. sing, masc* 

I his (II. s. 55). 

34. Mesha biyo m’an ma ledahai ? 4/W, s 
I f. place. Mesha = mil, v ith the def. art. afiised 
] l being changed into sh for the sake of eu- 
j pi i on v. (11. s. 23). The change (>f these letters 
! has already betn noticed in the Introduction. 

| M'an, adj., sweet. 

j 35. Abighilada hebta immisa jirta ? Heb, 
j s. f. shore ; hebta, the shore. (II. s. 23). 

3th Manta sogki yan ku arkai. Mania, 
! adv. to-day = man, day, with the def. art. affixed. 

! Arkai, 1st pers. sing. perf. of arak or aruy, v. see. 
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37. Mesha mah&d ka-samamaisai ? Ka is i 
here a verbal particle joined to the \erb. j 
Sahia nuns'll, 2nd pers. sing, imperf. of saiaai 
v, 5, make, construct, do. 

38. Wah Mn unnu yAn ibsanaiyai. Wol j \ 
s m. some. Man , pers. prou. I, aided by tin* | 
letter h, because the previous word terini- j 
nates in that letter. (H. s. 22 and pp. 13-14). i 
(Jn/td, s. f.food, dinner : derived from, a a v. eat 

39. Manta aghalk&gi y&n imanaiya. Ima- 
?ialya. 1st pers. sing. pres, of hnv. v. 4 irreg.. 
come. 

40. Kibis iyo osbuh y&n donaiya. Kiln s 

(Ar. s. f. bread, />/«>, ••onjunc., and 

v^bah, <. f. sa;: 

41. Subag iyo baris inan ibsido y&n 

donaiya. Subtly * s. m. ///<7, chi rified batter. 
Barts, s. m. rice = //*, that, with the 1st 

pers. pron. added ; that I. 

42. Ano i — -ken. An * >, s. m. plur. milk. 

43. Adiga ano madamta ? Burnt a , 2nd 
pers. sing. pres, habitual of dun, drink (milk) 

44. Wa yahai : aniga (or anigo) Ano wa 
dama. T1V yah at, it is so; yes. 

45. Adiga kahwa mA-fudta. Kohmi (Ar.) 


m. coilee (the beverage J Fad , v. drink (coflee . 
or smoke tobacco). 

4b. M^y a : bi y&n wa aba. Maya, adv, 
no. ala, 1st pers. sing. pres, habit, of at\ 
v. drink (water.) [From this and the 
preceding sentenccs.it will bo observed that 
tiie English verb * to drink’ is expressed 
in Somali by three different verbs, according 
to the liquid drunk : and these verbs <*y,iiiiot 
be used indiscriminately.] 

47. Adiga buri mA-fudta ? Bu/L s. rn. to- 

bacco. 

48. Adiga wall ardhu-1- Hindi mA-tagtai ? 

WaVt. s. m. fusel a- an adverb), ever, hitherto, 
yet, (II. s. 207). Aidh , ( Ar.) s. country, land, 
region. 

49. Adiga immisa mush&hara donaisaV* 
or Bishi mah&d donaisa ? Mush ah am, (Ar.) 
s. m. monthly wages, (from Ar. slut ha t . a 
month). IJiI , s. f. month. Bis/u=bth with 
the def. art aflixed. (A ide sentence 34), 

5 i. Aniga toban karshi mushAhara ku 
sinaiya. r Jlb, n i, s. f. num.. Ten. Kar^h. s. 
(Ar.) a dollar Stnaiya, 1st pels. sing. pres, 
(with a future signification) of at, v. 3, give. 


FOLKLORE i N SALSKTTE. 


BY <tKO iK b* PEN HA. 


No. 3 . — It (l / dc h d Ma b t hid. 

In a distant land once lived a great Raja who 
ruled over a vast kingdom. He had large 
armies at his command. The nobles and chief- 
tains were all at his service, and he had every- 
thing that one could desire: but a misfortune 
marred his happiness, for he bad no heir to 
succeed him alter his death. So the Rija on 
this account was very sud, and gave large 
aims, and other things m charity m the hope 
that the receivers there jf would pray to (Jo-1 
to give bun an heir. At la-t his long dierisht d 
desire wct^ tiibille L in his old age, when a son 
w r as bom to him. The boy grew' up verv 
rapidly and \v,h the joy of all his father’s 
house, and of his subjects as well. 

Now ii hippeued that about two years after- 
wards a daughter was also born to the Raja, 
on whom everyone bestowed all care and 
a Mention, neglecting the prince, who w as not 
so much as even looked upon, — a fact which lie 
at once observed and felt deeply. 

For several years matters continued in tins ; 
state, and the prince, who hud by this time j 


attained tile age of discretion, became dis- 
gusted. Eai ly ui the morning lie would rise, 
take his .-word and go out into (lie jungles, 
and there ask oi the herdsmen ( f/ciunh Ids') who 
tended the c*»\vs to give him milk, and on this 
alone he lived. At first he would drink 
only about a d, or so, but by degiees he becan 
consuming it by nums. Drinking milk m Midi 
< i riant ities made him so strong, that on his 
way home he would uproot nets and destroy 
ain thing, even house- that came m his wav'. 
So h" became known throughout die State by 
the name of RAj&chA MasthiA. A.- -oou as lie 
• •ame home fm would take to Ins room and 
never allow any one to enter. The m remits 
Wouhl now and again come and tell ium to 
t ike his meal-, hut he would tell them to go 
about their business Now' the princess often 
-aw him coming home from his dailv *. i-its to 
the an f; n It Ids, but did not know that ho was 
her brother. She also saw how lie uprooted 
trees and did other feats of strength 

When the princess became of a marriageable 
age, the Raja, her lather, asked her to mention 


4 




* 
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any person that she would like to take for her 
husband. And as, the princess did not know 
that RAjaeha Masthia was her brother, she said : 

I will marry only him, who is so 
strong as to be able to take up an iron ball ! 
T wice twelve mans in weight, and throw it at \ 
^ distance of twice twelve Ads-.*’ 

The Raja agreed, and accordingly sent no- > 
Fees to various Rajas and parJhda*< to the i 
rnect that any one, who could lift up an iron I 
ball twice twelve mans m weight and throw j 
It to a distance of twice twelve shot Id j 

have his daughter in marriage. 

Accordingly on an appointed day, an iron all ! 
twice twelve mans in weight was made vvv \v, 
and a great many R<tjas and pardJtdn>\ who had 
received the notice, came to tiy if they could 
lift it up and throw it to a distance of twice 
twelve k<*s, and so get the heautiiul princess. 

All that- had come tried their strength but 
m vain. Some of them could lift up the ball, 
but to throw it such a distance was impossible. 
Thov tried over and over again till late in the 
••veiling, and all despaired of success. Just 
then R i jar ill MasihiA was coming home from 
his usual exclusion, and it happened that the 
pm ball of twice twelve nm/os in weight lay 
in hi . -3 wav. Not knowing the object of it, and 
not- even paving any attention to all the Raj ,s 
and jxirUidti't that were assembled there, with 
accustomed ease he took up the ball and threw it 
at a distance of twice twelve Jc*s and even more. 

The princess was watching from one ot the 
nuhice windows, and as soon as she saw R&j&- 
ch& Masthia fulfil the condition <lie had im- 
posed upon the successful suitor for her hand 
Au* at once ran to the Raja, her tk.thcr, and 
told himth.it Raj/wha Masthia washer choice. 
All the strange 11 ijas and pact Itu >< * were as- 
tounded at * he strength of h tjacha Ma-uhiu; 
but at the same time they could not become 
reconciled %> tin* idea of a sister marry- 
ing her brother. Her father. md iiis guests 
nil tried to persuade her of her foliy, but 
she not to be put oil, and she said * 1 

must ('i tlicr marry h i m , even it he be mv 
brother, and him alone, or die. * 

All were at a loss to know what to do. 
Nothing could dissuade her from tue tooli.Ai 
love. IIowout, they saw no alternative, and 
-•aid they would make this case an exception, 
and everything was agreed upon and an early 


wedding day was iixed upon. Great prepara- 
tions were made tluoughou* the kingdom to 
celebrate such a happy occaA n with a fatting 
pomp, and nothing was spar d tliat could lend 
beauty and grandeur to the .eremony. 

As tu R ijacha Mastin', he wa- mad wtn 
rage when he heard what was going to take 
place, end he would not agree to it. So afmv 
days bef *.e the day appointed for the wedding 
he took ]J> sword and w<h sharpening it win-u 
one oi t nc RAjas servants parked him and 
greeting Jiim said : <v Pardhan Sahib, ail the 
palace is m a bustle prepaing for a wedding, 
and v 1 1 you seem to be taking it easy J 

’‘Fur who wedding r" he a Awed, “are 
they preparing r’’ 

The servaut replied . * l Why. a re you so igno- 
rant a-- that Y It is year own wedding with 
your -^rcr ’ ’’ 

Rut RAj icha N last hi, 1 in an angry tune told 
him to ka\ e liis presence at once, ” or,*’ said 
he, 1 will tear you into a thousand p.eces." 

The poor servant, who knew the temper 
ami strength of Rajaelia Masthia only too well, 
left the place without another word. 

Soon af»or this another servant was passing 
fav, and said : ’* W hat are you doing. Pardhan 

Sahib : 'Where are you going that you are 
sharpening your -word, while all the palace is 
busy prewiring for a wedding r 

* c Who-e wedding r" asked Rajaeha Ma-thui. 

*• Wh\ r can 1 believe that you are ignorant 
of it, when the wedding is \ our own witU 
your sister v ” readied the servant. 

Rut he was also told to leave his presence 
bv RAjVdiu Masthia, wlio threatened to tear 
him into a thousand pieces, and dreading his 
wrath the mail went about his business without 
uttering another word. 

While li<* was vet sharpening hi- sword, a 
third st ’•van; <\une up to him and a-ked what 
lie was d-‘ ng while all the palace was making 
grand pr* partitions for the eouwng great went, 
namelv h,> wedding with his sifter. RAjuma 
MaAhi:i wn- furious an l tiew at him sword in 
hand, t'dl.ng him to go away, " or." said he, 
“ [ will tear you into a thousand pieces.” lake 
the other two servants this servant, too. feared 
to provoke him fun her and quietly went away 
Now Rajaeha Masthia’ s sword was of r :ueh 
I a nature, that if it rusted he would fall rock, 

| and if it broke he would die. His lue lay 
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in the sword, and consequently lie could not 
dispense with it. So taking his sword and his 
horse, RAjAchA MasthiA left his hou-e, without 
informing his father or any one eDe. They all 
saw him going away, but they thought that he 
was only going on his daily excursion, and 
that he would riturn as was his wont, little 
s u>pecting that he was going fur good. 

So away he rode, through jungles and forests, 
and had travelled some distance when he met 
a hunter who was carrying a gun on his shoul- 
der. RAjAchA MasthiA called out to him : ‘‘Hallo 
hunter, what ia the weight of your gun 
“ Fifteen ?/>»//*«,*’ the hunter replied. 

“ You must be a very strong man to curry a 
gun fifteen hirnis in weight, continually on y«>ur 
shoulder ' said RAjAchA Martina. 

“Oh, no!*’ replied the hunter. u RAjAchA 
Mastlna is the only strong man, who lifted an 
iron ball twice twelve nian* in weight, and j 
threw it a distance of twelve 7;A\” 

I am he,*’ Raj Acini Masthia replied. 

On this the hunter said! “Then I must 
follow you. I will go with you wherever you < 
go. I will live and die with RajAeliA Mast hi A.” 

RAj icliA MasthiA now pursued his way fol- 
lowed by his new friend, the hunter ; RAjAchA 
MasthiA riding his horse, while the hunter fol- 
lowed on foot. They travelled in this way for a 
long time when it struck RijAcliA Mastliiu that 
it was unbecoming that he, though a prince, 
should ride a horse, while his friend, the hunter, 
walked. So he let his horse loose to go where he 
liked, and both made their way on foot. When 
they had travelled for several day* they came on 
a carpenter who was carrying his saw on his 
shoulder, and other tools in a big swung on 
his bark. RAjAchA Ma<thia called out to him: j 
“Hallo carpenter! what i.s the weight of j 
your saw and the other tools ?’* 

Th *- 1 carpenter replied : ‘‘The weight of my 
t»aw is ten niun-t and that of t lie other tools is 
live Mart*, in all fifteen hi mi*,'' 

RAjAchA MasthiA said : ‘‘ Indeed, you arc a 
very strong man, to carry tools iiltcen mans in 
weight continually about you.” 

“Oh no !” said the carpenter. My strength ; 
is nothing compared to that of RAjAchA 
MasthiA, who lifted up an iron ball twice 
twelve mans in weight, and threw' it at a dis- 
tance of twice twelve k He is really strong.” 


RAjAchA MasthiA said : “I am that HAjAcha 
Masthia, who lifted that iron ball twice tvvtdve 
lana* in weight and threw it at a distance of 
twice twelve ko*." 

On this the carpenter said: “Well, then, I 
will g‘o with you wherever you go. Even to 
death wdl I follow you.” 
j Now' tl ise three, RAjAchA MasthiA. the 
hunter an* the carpenter, all travelled toge- 
ther. Afttr many days they came to a city late 
in the evening, but they were surprised to find 
that it w r as deserted, and not a single soul to 
be seen. All the houses and shops were open. 

RAjAchA MasthiA said: “What can he the 
cause of this r We will remain here for some 
days and find out what it all means.” 

So they put up in a large house. They w ent 
to one of the shops, and took wdiat >vas necessary, 
laying the proper money on the counter. They 
then cooked their food, ate it and w ent to sleep 

Next day RAjAchA MasthiA said to the car- 
penter: “ The hunter and myself are going 
round the village; you stay at home and pro* 
pare the dinner to-day.” 

The carpenter .. 3 reed and set about his work, 
while RAj icliA Martin.: and the hunter w ent to 
inspect the village. In due time the rice was 
ready and the carpenter poured it out on a 
pytlirdvely 1 w hen lo ! a r&nkhas, three palmyras 
in height, made Lis appearance and asked foi 
the rice or he said he would swallow the car- 
penter. The poor carpenter was at a loss to 
know what to do: but seeing that if he did not 
give up the rice his life was at stake, he gave it 
up. The runlciias having done justice to the rice 
disappeared. The carpenter set about cooking 
rice again, but before it was done RAjAchA 
M a^tlnA and the hunter came in and asked if 
t ho dinner was ready. The carpenter did not 
like to incur the displeasure of RAjAchA Mas, 
thin, nor did ho wish him to know that ;i 
tdulcha v had come and swallowed the rice lie 
had previously cooked, for fear of being called 
a coward, and so he made some cxruse tor 
the delay in making the dinner ready. All 
three set about it and when it was prepared 
they all hof^ their fill and rested. 

On the following day RAjAchA MasthiA told 
the hunter that it was his turn that day to stav 
at home and prepare dinner, w hile the carpen- 
ter and himself went out. Thus savins tin v 


1 A pUte made of leaved. 
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both went out, and the hunter having taken 
what was necessary from the shops, laid the 
money on the counters, and set about cooking. 
When the rice was boiled he poured it on a 
path ravel, when the rank has made his appear- 
ance again and demanded the rice of the 
hunter. The hunter was a little reluctant at 
first, but the rdnkhas said : <k Give up the rice 
at once or I will make a meal of you instead.’ ’ 
The hunter was terror-stricken at these words, 
and without any resistance handed the pathrd- 
vcl with the rice to the rankhd$ 9 who ate it 
and disappeared. 

Now the hunter hastened to boil some more 
rice, but Rijicha Masthia. and the carpenter 
came in and asked for dinner. The carpenter 
who had had his experience the day before, 
at once conjectured that the hunter must have 
met with the same fate as he had, and under- 
stood the cause of the delay. The hunter, too, 
guessed that the carpenter must have also had 
a visit from the ran I: has but of course he would 
not tell Rajaeha. Masthia what had occurred, 
and made some excuse to account for the delay. 
All hands were now busy in preparing dinner, 
and when it was* ready they satisfied the crav- 
ings of hunger. 

When they rose on the third day Rajaeha 
Mast hia said : " To-day it is my turn to cook. 
You two go about the village.* But the hun- 
ter and the carpenter would not allow it. Said 
thev : “It is not becoming that you, a pnnlhdu , 
should cook and give ns to eat. We two will 
make it our duty to cook every alternate day." 
They said this, not became they really had any 
feelings, of respect towards Rajaeha Masthia 
as a 'ji'inlhdn, but because they feared that lie 
would come to learn of their encounters ith 
the rdnkhas, and they would thereby be dis- 
graced. Rajaeha Mast hi a, however, was not to 
he persuaded, but said : “ You had your turns 
and you did your duty. To-day it is m\ turn, and 
1 must do rny duty. 1 am a paidhda it is 
true, but here I do not insist on my dignity. 
We are equals." 

The hunter and the carpenter saw no alterna- 
tive but to submit. So they went about the 
village, fullv believing that at tdieir return they 
would be reprimanded for their cowardly con- 
duct on the previous days. An soon as the hunter 
and the carpenter were gone Rajaeha Masthia 
went to one of the shops, took rice, a hi, and 


! other necessaries, put down the proper price 
( on the counter, and set about preparing the 
l dinner. 

In a short time the rice was boiled and 
; R tj acini Masthia poured it over a pathrdiel , 

, when lo ! the rdulchas renting the fine savour 
of the dinner came to claim his share. 

b£ Who are your" asked Raj acini M as t h i a . 
£: and what do you want here r” 

The r dahlias replied : £ * Do not trouble your- 
self as to w ho I am, give up the rice in ar 
instant, or you are my victim. I will swallow 
both the rice and you.*' 

But »mr hero was not to be deterred by such 
threats ** Wait a few moments." he said, "and 
I will give v*ju the rice. * Saying this he went 
and i etched his sword, and with one stroke he 
stretched the rdnlcha < on the ground, where he 
lay like a ere at mountain. Having killed him 
he proceeded to examine this great monster mm o 
closely, .vlien his attention was attracted by 
something very bright at the r&nkhas’ waist. 
Approaching the body Rajaeha Masthia took 
it and found it was a diamond of great si/.e 
Now near where the rdnkhas lay dead was a 
tank. An soon as the diamond was reflected in 
the tank, behold ! there a passage opened. 
Rajaeha Masthia descended hv a ladder that 
he saw. and he came to a splendid palace. 
Entering it he saw a damsel of rare beauty, 
and chatted with her a long while, at id 
then finding 1 that it was time for the him let 
and the carpenter to return for dinner, lie 
left her, though she was very reluctant to 
let him go. He, however, took good care to 
i take the diamond with him. He came home 
ju<t a little before the hunter and the carpenter 
returned, and when they came he pretended 
that nothing had happened. After tlie\ had 
their dinner, Rajaeha. Masthia asked first the 
carpenter and next the hunter, to tell him the 
true cause of the delay in preparing dinner on 
the previous days. They confessed their faults 
and begged forgiveness. Rajaeha Masthia. 
who was as kind-hearted as he strong, 
knew their weakness and forgave them, warn- 
ing them, at the same time, not to tell lies 
again. He then took them and showed where 
, the mountain of a, monster lay dead. 

The next thing Rajaeha Masthia did was 
to put up on a lofty post a large flag with the 
inscription : All who are of this city need 
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fear nothing*. The monster their enemy is no 
more. Rdplchi Mastliia has killed him and 
L s now king.” The citizens who had migrated 
into neighbouring places read the inscription 
with great joy, and once more came and took 
possesion of their shops and houses. All saw 
with admiration how their enemy lay dead, 
and blessed their deliverer. Rapicha Mastliia. 

They continued to live m that city for a 
time, during which Raj uc ha Masthia introduced 
nis friend the carpenter to the fair lady in 
the subterraneous palace. They were so fasci- 
nated with each other, that Rajacha Masthia 
had pity on the poor carpenter, and so arranged 
for their wedding. In due time everything for 
the marriage was ready, and it was celebrated 
with great pomp ; all the citizens were invited, 
and the rejoicings lasted for several days. 

After living in this eit\ for a year or two 
It ijacha Musthia thought of visiting other 
countries, and s 1 *, mu King over the charge of 
the city to the carpenter, lie took his leave of 
him and his tail* bride. The citizens did not 
like to part with him, but they could not keep 
him back : and before leaving RA jacha Mastliia 
gave strict orders that ail were to obey his 
frv*tid. the carpenter, whom he gave them as 
king in his .stead. He also gave the oarpe liter 
the diamond thu* he hail Taken from the 
rthekha '' waist, as it ms necessary for him to 
go m and oat of the subterraneous palace. The 
carpenter could not bear the idea of parting* 
with his friend, but aftei math argument lie 
was persuaded to n maim llowevet* he said : 
'■ Mv dear f>n r 'Unif< mid fucini, to part \n:h 
von i- almost beat • to me. hut as it is \uur 
desire that 1 should 1 < mu in hm* and be king 
m voui "tea i. 1 ngiee it nnl\ To please \mi. 
Rut sin-uid aii\ thing oi *m to \ou ln>w am I 
to know that 1 eau f“liie T » "i-o \()U r (il\e 
me soun "int I*! "]'j’ n liv whien 1 could know 
that von are id or m '0 ng-._ r " Rujfhiui 
Muslim gave inm a plant and told him to 
plant it e. u* tin pai.tee door. !h "aid. " l! 
tins plant should fade, know di.it I am sick 


or in danger ; if it should die, know that I aim 
also dead.' ’ Thus sa\ mg Raj Ac ha Masthia left 
with his friend, the hunter— the carpenter, his 
bride, and all the citizens shed tears, thinking 
that they should never see him again. 

Raja c ha Masthia and the hunter now' both 
travelled for several days and came to another 
beautiful city. They went to an old woman s 
house and begged for lodging The old woman 
willingly agreed. It so happened that she had 
seven tail* daughters. The youngest and the 
fairest was, however, next to dead. She was 
afflicted by a big snake, and if any persons slept 
near her the snake used to come cut of her and 
kill them. On this account the old woman was 
very down-hearted Raj icha Masthia inquired 
of her the cause of her sorrow', and being* in- 
formed what it was told the old lady to calm 
heiself. He .-aid he w uuld make short work 
of the snake, if nnl^ >lie followed his instruc- 
tions. He tulu her to b iv him seven 
Tun /m of wheat flour, seven mt/n of sugar, 
and seven of nit\ 1 lie old woman 

readily brought it, and Rajaihu Masthia made 
a figure of a man out of them, and in the night 
he placed it by the -ide id* the \uung*est 
daughter, and told the old woman on no ac- 
count to put her hand, mikli lt"s come close 
to the girl. Having* done this Raja eli a Masthia 
wirh a naked swoid in his hand hid himself 
close by, waiting for the snake to come out. 
He had not to wiot long before it came out and 
bit at the Hume, and finding it taste sweet, 
it came out altog’ei her, coded itself on the 
w j'eaten iigui r, and "et to eating* it. Rajaeha 
Masthia now thought it hi" opportunity and 
with ir a* stroke the "iiakc di opp* d dead , cut in; w 
several pieces. From Hot moment the gnl \\ : ,^ 
(Mind ot her malady, ami w ent a bout as liealth\ 
arid fair as the rest of her -dstt rs. The old w on. at 
was %ery phased ami ran to take up nm of th- 
[Mt ci*" of the snake, out Ibijaelia Mastliia 
chopped 1 1 11 hi r hand . and taking it up h ft t no- 
li )iise. 

{ i < > !>• ■ > i f ; i n it > i ( j 


A NOTKT-: UF FUK /A FAUNA M A-I- U A X.J1T SIXdll OK K A N HAY V A LA L 

Jiv K. KKHATSKK. 


(( jrn HI i> o 10., 

bf- In the Snmntt \e at* 1 8 "3 y\.L). 18*2b Laili b\ name, the like of whndi. m bum**, 
ti was n potted to the Mahaiuja that Y&r and m speed, had never been owned b\ anv 
Muhammad \v;e m tne po"Ses"i^n of a niaie, sovereign Avoidingiv he demanded it ii’tiix 
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Yar Muhammad Khan, who sent back the 
messenger with an evasive answer : whereon 
Ranjit Singh ordered the Sard&r BuddhA 
Singh forthwith to march with troops and j 
artillery to Peshawar and to take the animal ; 
by force. At that time there was a frec-booter, | 
Sayyid Alimad by name, in the vicinity of j 
Peshawar, who had many Hindustani Muslim 1 
followers, and pretended that lie would some ; 
day conquer the Parjab Meanwhile, however, ; 
he contented himself with besieging a "inall 1 
Sikh garrison which held the fort of Haidru, 
and on hearing of this, when approaching with 1 
his troops the Sardar Buddha Singh determined 
to liberate the said garrison Sayyid Ahmad, 
however, learnt that the Siklt croups were far 
inferior to the number of liU own lull* overs, and 
therefore, surrounding them at some distance, 
cut off all supplies The Sardar, who had. with 
Irs Sikhs. been thus compelled to fast during : 
several days, sent a courier to demand rein- i 
rorcements. Accordingly the Mahaivj i issued i 
instructions to the R&j& Sueliet Singh, and to j 
the Mahftrdjft Gul&b Singh of Jam mini and ; 
Kashmir, to proceed with their armies I » y forced | 
marches at once to Peshawar, in order to ; 
libel utc the Sardar Buddha Singh, whom the 
Aigh.uis had encompassed. The p:InivShcr ! 
Singh received similar orders, as well as the : 
Generals Ventura and Allard, bur when they 1 
^earned Atak the news arris < i that the j 
Sardar Buddha Singh, driven to despair bv : 
hunger, had broken tbe cordon wliirh sur- 1 
rounded him with his troops, ami had, after a ! 
hot contest, put Sayyid Ahmad to flight. j 

When Yar Muhammad became a ware of what ! 
had befallen the freebooter in wlioso aid lie , 
t rusted. he humbly excused himself t »tlie Sardar 
Buddha Singh, and sent him a rtz'tnhi't with 
’uoii presents, deelari ng* how t-vei r h:i t (In* famous 
-o •'<! Laili had died. The Pr nee Slier Singh 
to ported all this in a letter to the M bi ,ra ja, who 
; i.-ivon replied approving of tile vahuirdispluved 
\, die Sardar Buddha Singh, and in«*rruete<| j 
him to lew tribute from Yar Mr.lnimnad. and j 
, o I-.* -instal linn as governor PVhawar. but 1 
rhai in case it should be as; er\uned that lie 
had fnlselv reported tin- death of dm horse, to 
tah.- it from linn by lone The Sardar 
then returned to Labor and warn invested i 

n * Thu i> sv:ir<*i*ly pri-libl** ^ ! 

J>j The above is an allu-imi to th“ l*>v»oi Laib m.I 


with a robe of lion our, but left the troops 
which had marched there under other com- 
manders : t Atak. Meanwhile the information 
arrived th.it Laili was not dead, but that Yar 
Muhammi t, who feared to be deprived of 
the ho* sc. had only removed it to another 
place of concealment. The Mahamja thei- foie 
oidered the prince Kkarak Singh to dig art 
immeui itmy to Peshawar, and to oiim to 
Tar TL.htimmad any amount ol liiuncw loa- 
the lii «- 'V, but to remove him from his puot 
of govc rr« >r if lie refused to part with it; 
and a Is * u. puicdirse at any price from >her 
Muhammad another celebrated lmrse known 
by the '» o io of Shirin. The piince net mh 
lunifttL < hexed, but took the pnuanrion of 
matching with all the forces k-it in Afeak to 
Pc "haw ar. where lie encamped. Yar Mnliau'- 
mad. however, immediately fled, k*a T mg Lam 
in the p ^session ut the town, where he made a 
sojourn of eight months ; and purchased h«'in 
Sher Muhammad the horse Slnrin. pacing 
him a lump sum of money for it, and giving 
him a landed estate the annual t e venue ot wdrch 
amounted to lUA’OO rupees. 65 Ho appointed 
SultAn Khan to be governor of Pcshiwar, 
imposing upon him the obligation of Semding 
annually ne required ti lbute mom y to realtor. 
Then ili prince marched with the armv 
as tar Atik. and u remained encamped 
there whilst he hastened to Labor; whereon 
Yar Muhammad, as sm n as he learnt that tin- 
troops iia l gono to Atak. immediately expelled 
Sultan- Khan from Peshawar. Ventura who 
was at t: at tine* in At ik. f-utliwith *cnt a 
coin-ill- n» tiu- Malnira) •. asking tor pi-miission 
to deprive \ ai- Muhammad of : he fort. To 
thi" Ha up i h-iugli replie* that lie de-ared lint hing 
ltioi e from the lat'er tiun the imrsi Laili aim 
hi" a”nn u tribute as a hwal vassal; aiid the 
Gct.cril wa t mg eh *i »> *. > gr him any p>-ice hr 
might ask ea* tin* atdmtl, but wa" to wage war 
agani" f h >'i il hr i - * i u,"Ot l to C'Uiip \ Yet uiia 
iv'cii'droh th*" 0 ,i‘ cln'd a frietidh. h-tlc ti Yai- 
Muhimima i aAiug him to m* 11 the ImiM' and 
thr* a i'M..ng him w.t h kwnhtus ’ r he demurred 
Whilst ^ ar Muhammad \\,v. preparing to 
give La'll to her Mainiuu 6 tla repm-t arnvt d 
f't.ni PVhaaar that tin* tneb. iotei* SayyidL 
Alini ad had again raided disturbance" and w m 

Miirnii inns unu< ,o. i "ink^ -miairoJ 

by but - j i writer- * j * • - f tu-i .lull if, 
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plundering, with the intention of conquering 
rhe whole- of the Punjab. Accordingly Yar 
Muhammad advanced at once and attacked him, 
our being in want of the needful ammunition, 
no had to struggle with great disadvantages, 

• Might valiantly, and was slain. Ventura im- 
mediately afterwards dispersed the freebooters, 
*.jok possession of Peshawar, and wrote to 
uu Maharaja for instruction". which soon, 
arnvod, and were to the effect that if Sultan 
Khan promised to pay the annual tribute, to 
remain loyal, and to part with Laili. he should 
ic appointed governor of Po^hawar and enjoy 

• op favour of the Maharaja: m ra^e, however, 

, f dm refusal of Sultan Kh in t » accept these 
i roP'>v\ls. Ventura himself w.h t » govern the 
i ^ r r.ct of Peshawar on behalf of Ranjit Singh. 

ic wishes of the Maharaja having been 
oaniunic.ited to Sultan Khau. he promised 
npiieitly to obey them, and at once produ- 

- cd the mare Laili. olfered a nasardna and 

• oceived a robe of honour in return for it. 
The arrival of Ventura in Labor with Laili 
vhmh he presented to the Maharaja, was a signal 
r->r great rejoicings and the showering of favours 

,p«.n the General, who however, -was not long 
mere before the news came that, as soon as lie 
aid departed from Peshawar, S ay y id Ahmad 
,nL arrived there, and that Sultan Ivhau, being u. 
oward, had paid linn allegiance, so he had left j 
oi m in his post of governor and continued his de- J 
o: edations, which, if conducted on a more ex ten- ! 

- ve scale, would eventually spread to the ! 
Panpib unless checked. Accordingly the Ma- ] 

‘iraja forthwith despatched the prince Sher j 
Singh with troops to punish the robbers, and | 
.Jler the latter reached the ILa/ara country lie i 
issued procLimatious to the inhabitants that they . 

* uglit not to llec and hud nothmg to fear from | 
r uc Sikh troops, Then lie attack*. d the enemy, 

* imiwinds of whom were "lain m a single 

* ngagement, Sayyid Ahmad hmiself with hi?, 
"dative and Wa/dr Maulavi Lmu ]i being among 
'he number. When tranquillity had been : 
‘pmpletely restored, and the ichels utterly ex- I 
■ emanated, the prince again installed Sultan ' 
Khau as governor of IVshauai. and returned 

‘v ith the t roops to Labor, when iIlc Malurajd 
^reived him with great honour". 

31. Ran jit Singh, who entcriamed great 
.lection for the king of England, desired to 
■manifest it by sending him the* following pre- 


sents : — Very tine garments of wool and silk ; 
priceless gems, such as diamonds, rubies, and 
turquoises ; a beautiful carpet of Kashmir- wool 
interwoven with gold ; a great tent of woollen 
cloth, the like of which had nev<r been seen ; 
and various other rarities. The bearer was the 
great Amir Faqir ‘Azizu’ddin, whom the G< - 
vernor- General received in darbdr at Simla, and 
graciously thanked after he had delivered his 
message. The presents arrived safely in London, 
and were highly approved of by the king, who, 
in his turn, sent various gifts to the Mahara ja, 
and among them a vehicle called a ‘phaeton 
with four noble and swift-footed mares, arid a 
beautiful Arab steed. The envoy, Mr. Burnes, 
who had brought these gifts from England, war 
received by the Maliaraj.i great honours 

in a darbor at Labor, and Mr. Wade, t'ht 
Agent of the English Government, who usually 
i redded at Lodiapa. having arrived, was like- 
wise present. Udter the termination ol t be 
darbitr the Maharaja gave a brilliant state 
dinner. Then the S&rd&r Hari Singh with 
Faqir ‘Azizu’ddin and Moti R&m, who ,va" 
aKo a high dignitary at the court of the Pahjj’u/, 
departed to Simla with presents of fine gar- 
ments and precious stones for the Governor - 
General, with the request that the Maharaja 
desirous of strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship between the English Government and 
himself, wished to have a personal intervu v, 
with Hi" Excellency, whom he begged ti 
point out a convenient and pleasant locality fur 
t h* * mecri ng. Tl le ( ro vernor- Genera 1 gra c io u - n, 
received the three envoys, and, assuring ther, 
that the king of England entertained the s t n- 
cercst frif TuRbip for their sovereign, mentioned 
Rupar ii" the place* injst convenient for tie 
interview. When the three envoys returned 
with this information, preparations were imrm - 
finitely begun, and all the troops who wen 
to ("fort the Maharaja obtained brand new 
uniform."; the courtiers and high amirs aim 
receive* l notice to make arrangements for ap 
peai ing m the best manner they could on tluw 
solemn occasion ; and, all being ready, tin 
Maharaja started with ItV'OO cavlary, (■>,()()( 
infantry and ten pieces of artillery, but first 
proceeded with all these troops to Amritsar 
when* he spent two weeks, celebrating th< 
Dasahra festival and carousing. He then hi 
marched stun gilt to Kit gad h and encamped 
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The Governor- General, having been in- 
formed of the Maharaja's arrival, like wise started 
with his official^ and troops, taking up his 
quarters at Rupar. whence he despatched a high 
officer. Ramsay by name, to welcome Ranjit 
Singh, who, in his turn, made a complimentary 
reply. When the said English officer departed, 
the Maharaja sent his own son and heir — 
apparent, Kharak Singh, at the head of a de- 
putation, which consisted of a number of amirs, 
and amoug them Sri Mah&r&j& Gul&b Singh, 
the Governor of Jauimun and Kashmir, Sardar 
Hari Singh, Raja San gat Singh, ‘Atar Singh, 
and Sham Singh, to wait upon the Governor- 
General for the purpose of inquiring after his 
health. After the prince had crossed the river 
and approached the Governor- General’s tent. 
His Excellency came out with a number of 
English gentlemen and took the deputation 
into the darhdr- tent, where, after the exchange 
of compliments and presents, the amirs were 
invested with robes of honour, and returning 
informed the Maharaja of the polite reception 
they had met with. He was highly pleased with 
their report, but was disquieted by the sugges- 
tions of some malevolent persons, who averred 
that it Avould have been more safe to have the 
interview" in his ow n dominions, at Amritsar, 
where he would have been in perfect security, 
whereas in this place the English might during 
the interview easily surround him and make 
him prisoner. The apprehensions of the 
Maharaja having somehow been brought to the 
notice of the Governor-General, he immediately 
despatched his Secretary to Ranjit Singh to 
assure him that the English were an upright 
nation, incapable of treachery, and that nothing 
but closer relations of amity would result from 
the meeting. Although the fears of the 
Maharaja had been almost totally dissipated 
by the declarations of the Secretary, he never- 
theless considered .it proper to consult his 
astrologers on tee subject, and summoned to 
his presence all who posseted a subtle know - 
ledge of the stars, as well as all the Hrahninns 
who hud studied the l e /»is\ They contemplated 
the rotations of the spheres anM calculated t He 
motions of the stars, deeply meditated on the 
results yielded by their calculations, and at 
last declared, that fortune being propitious, 
and the Creator helpful, the Maharaja ought 
fearlessly to meet the Governor-General, who 
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was his well-wisher, and only observe the 
| precaution to take with him two apples, one 
of which he must at the time of meeting 
! present to the Governor-General, and imrne- 

j 

[ diately consume the other himself, 

32. The Maharaja having issued orders to 
* the cavalry to get ready, and to his amirs to 

dress in silver and gold attire, and to bring 
out their elephants and gilded hawhU, their 
horses and silver saddles, mounted his hawld, 

' wdiile the artillery bred a salute, the bands 
i played, as the drums resounded, as the Ma- 
j haraja started, flanked by cavalry, and accom- 
| panied by his amirs on elephants. When the 
! cortege arrived at the bank of the river, the 
I Maharaja ordered a halt, and desired only 700 
j cavalry and 200 infantry to accompany him to 
1 the other side. They all marched aero^ the 
| bridge followed by Ranjit Singh, who then 
passed on to the road, one side of which lined by 
gigantic Purbias and the other by European 
troops, all drawn up in military order. On 
this salutes of artillery and musketry wete 
j bred and military bands played. Then a high 
! English officer came to meet and accompany the 
Maharaja, and when the procession had reached 
the Governor- General’s tent His Excellency 
; came out, lifted his hat, warmly shook hands 
I with the Maharaja, and seated him on an ele- 
vated place in the tent, with the English gentle- 
men, who>e heads were uncovered, on his right, 
and liis own amirs on his left side, all sitting 
in great dignity with golden turbans but naked 
feet. After the Governor-General had uttered 
a few sweet words of welcome to the Maharaja, 
he ordered the band to play, and wdiilst the 
audience wus being enchanted with delightful 
music, the presents intended fur the Maharaja 
were brought forth, laid out on fifty golden 
trays, displaying turquoises, rubies, dishes 
full of gold, and wonderful clocks. The 
Governor-General also presented the Maharaja 
with an enormous elephant and a golden 
two fleet horses with costly trappings, and a 
dinner-service, the plates of which were of 
silver and gold ; and lastly accompanied him to 
the place of leave-taking. 

33. On the same day the Maharaja ordered 
his son Prince Sher Singh likewise to pay a 
visit to the Governor-General, and to request 
him to condescend on the next day to re- 
view the Sikh troops. The invitation having 
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graciously been accepted, the Maharaja had a 
"olendnl tent pitched with red and g old ca’-pet- 
.:ia. mi elevated seat and SU.U'jO G] chairs 
*’ 1 iu i id it. .V number of either teats with silver 
>le> and silken ropes surrounded the large 
; n e, all guarded by gold-tur bared servants, 
v. ho had silver in their hands. All the 

Hoops having been drawn out. and the line . 
r Jj rough which His Excellency was to pass arran- i 
■_.» d, the two princes Slier Singh and Kharak [ 
Singh were sent to inform Lord [William] J 
Bontinck that every thing’ luid been got ready ; j 
whereon the Governor- Gen oral at once pro* 

! veiled to the bank of the river, whilst the Maha- 
pi approached it on the other bide to meet 
hi, and the Maharaja’s artillery having fired a 
‘dure, they proceeded together to the tent 
^ Aue t ho v took their scats, surrounded by 
»glisli officers and Sikh Amirs. The nazat chut 
; living been presented, the Governor- General 
Cinched it with his hand according to the usual 
i u-tom, and thou a hundred ornamented trays 
.. present inti* boats were brought in, loaded with 
co>tlv garni uit ", rubi **». corals, pearls, diamonds. 

- iviv, trolf 1. and various cariosities from 
•C -iunir and Multan, as well as other present'-, 

- it * i i cverv kind of silk and gold embmi- 

o >y- •! idotii, In* ips of woollen st tiffs, necklace 

- j >< weilt*ry, bW'U’d's, mu Meets, bows and arrow s, 

• How. i.* irbiuo. battle axes and lances. I he 
Miluiaji presented to the Governor-General 

r. ;n h lit ion to the ab we, four fleet holies 
v ith g . 1 1 If i -ad lie", and two mountain- like 
elephant", for which he expressed his best 
thank" and then took leave 

.’■Ur. Tiic* Mihtraja having' after the."e two 
jHteiui'W" d“t orniined to give ail entertain- 
ment to the Governor-General on the third 
dnv. m defer j all the preparations to be made, 
.jfid thev* couMUed m furnishing a splendid tent 
with eh*gunt carpet". Musician", singer" and 
dancer" ot bull "-*\o" were readv to enliven tin 
! *i-r.;t’id t loii-md* of eliandeliei*" with erv"tal 
‘••ui-laui" were hung up to illuminate it. Food 
l dritik of eVfi*. \ariefv, with fruit" and 
,i tci •; a oierv. lining all been pm\ ided in the 
-ite-t a bund nice, and t he roimfh*"" ehaude- 
i', Liniih, (Mi idle-, and flambeaux lighted in 
t eimig, the "(***] ) ■ pre"cnte l a magieal and 

; i y* -like .i"p‘*ci . Uirijit Singh despatched 
Mah'lrAjcX Gulftb Smgh to apprize t.-.e 
' ■ uoi-Gcneral that all 'Uh read v. who then 


entered his carriage with his retinue and 
started immediately. He was met half way by 
Ran jit Singh, who then conveyed him to 
the improvised banqueting hall, where the 
English guests sat on chairs, and the atnirf 
in their usual manner. Then the musical en- 
tertainment began with dancing and singing, 
in which the blooming beauties of the Pan jab 
naturally played the chief part. Refreshments- 
were partaken of, and potations indulged in 
to such a degree that the effect of the latter 
began to manifest itself at last in an uproar, 
to drown which the Maharaja immediately 
gave orders for the bands to strike up, and 
when the tremendous noise made by the 
united kettle-drums, bugles, fifes, trumpets 
and clarionets ceased, the Maharaja added to 
the abovementioned gifts for the Governor- 
General one more elephant with a golden 
hau Id. with two beautiful horses, and presented 
to all the English guests shawls, golden turban**, 
find robes of honour, after which they took 
tin it* leave and departed. 

35. On the evening of the fourth day the 
Secretary of the Governor- General made his 
appearance on horseback in the camp of the 
MahArAjA, and invited him to an entertain- 
ment. whereon he left his camp with the a this.* 
ot hi" >1 in has. and was met on the road bv the 
( fuvernor-( General, who took him to a brilliantly 
illuminated tent in which beautiful English 
ladie" were sitting on one side, and gentlemen 
on the other. A band played, refreshments weir 
served, and the Governor-General presented tin. 
MaliAjaja w ith hordes having golden saddles, 
with Indian and ('hine.se curiosities, wonderful 
garment", beautiful turbans, necklace." of 
diamond* and of other precious stones. Lastk 
the Maharaja took hi" departure. 

3d. The MahAr&j& having, through tL* 
Sardur Hari Singh, conveyed to the ( Jo\cnioi - 
< leiic: a l hi" desire to witness the military 
oxorciscs of British troops, tin* latter in\ iu d 
him to he pr< "ent . Accordingly' all the Europe, m 
and Indian troop", cavalry and mf.mtrv, wf r 
drawn out, and after performing some man- 
o*u\ ies they exhibited some target practice u it H 
muskets and artillery'. After w h irh t lie Mn ha- 
lajnh tir-t oidered th< R&jft DhyAn Smgh. win 
had "ome knowledge of the matter, as well ;t" , v 
nmnlier oi hi" body gum d. T * » "how t limr "k, '! 
and they were "act. c."sf al in hitting the tar»*.*L 
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Lastly the Maharaja himself showed his j 
hur&emanship and agility by galloping towards : 
a brass vessel set up on a lance for a target ' 
and cutting it in two with his sword whilst ! 
passing. Then he departed to his camp. 

37. The next morning Ranj it Singh ordered i 
ail his troops to parade, and sent three of his 
Savdars to invite the Governor- General to ! 
behold the spectacle. When His Excellency 
arrived, the troops saluted according to the 
English fashion, and salvoes of artillery thun- 
dered ; after this a sham fight was executed, which 
elicited the applause of the Governor-General, 
who then returned to his quarters. The next 
day, being the last of the Maharaja's sojourn, 
lie mounted an elephant and paid a visit to 
the Governor-General for the purpose of taking 
leave. On this occasion he was presented 
with two brass cannon and ten Arab horses. 
After this via it he returned to his own camp 
to 'spend a few days more in hunting, because 
the locality pleased him greatly, and then he 
went to Amritsar and paid his devotions at the 
temple of K.imdas. and after distributing a 
great deal of money in alms, ho marched to 
Libor. 

38. After the Mah£tr£tj& had thus strength- 
ened the bonds of friendship between liis own 
and the English Government, certain disloyal 

again relumed to pay the customary 
tribute. Accordingly he determined first to 
smul to peril Ghuzi Khan his heir apparent, with 
the brace Frenchman Ventura, instructing 
them to regulate affairs there and then to 
attack the INfawab of Bah&walpfir, who, if he 
paid uibute, was to be confirmed in liis post, 
otherwise he was to be removed therefrom. 
Tin* heir apparent was then ordered to 
march also to Sind to realise tribute from the 
Amir* of that province ; whilst the Sard&r 
Hari Singh was to go to Peshawar to exaet 
the same from the proud Sultftn KhAn, and, 
the Yusufz&is of that region being a stiff-necked 
rare, he was told to ileal with them severely. 

Accordingly Kharuk Singh and Wait ura 
advanced with their troops first to Deni ] 
( iliii/i Khan, subjugated the rebels and obtained j 
the tribute. When they arrived in the province j 
of Buhawalpur, wdiieli wu* likewise in a state of j 
rebellion, the Xawub became so frightened that s 
In 1 m mediatel v paid the required sum iff money. 
Tht-r the heir-apparent marched to Sind and 


reached Sakhar (Sukkur) where he likewise 
collected from the Amirs all the tribute he was 
able to extort, and returned victoriously to 
Labor to his father, who congratulated him on 
what he had accomplished. 

A courier now’ suddenly arrived from Bah&- 
walpur with the news that the Xawub had 
thrown off his allegiance, and had placed 
himself under the protection of the English, 

| whose va&sal he had become ; Mr. Wade having 
’ accepted his submission and given him a sanml 
to that effect : moreover the Governor-General 
had sent the Indian army to conquer Sind. 
The Maharaja was enraged on the reception 
| of this news, but, as he desired to remain on 
1 good terms with the British Government, he 
took no further notice of the matter, and wrote 
| no letter of remonstrance to the Governor- 
General. 

Mean while the Sard&r Hari Singh had pun- 
ished the Yusufzais, hut had been waiting four 
months near PeshAwar hoping that Sultan 
Kh&h would at last pay his tribute. The latter- 
forces, however, being twice as numerous a.- 
those of Hari Singh, he was in no haste to 
. comply, so the Sardar complained to Kan jit 
' Singh, who consulted his durbar on this •subject . 

1 the members of w hich arrived at the conclusion , 
that there being no doubt of Sultan KhaiVs 
disiovalty, and of his sympathy for the Kabul 
Government, he might to be attacked ami 
Peshawar conquered. The Maharaja accord- 
ingly ordered the Prince Naunihal with 
Ventura, and another officer named Court, 
as well as Tej Singh, forthwith to march w ith 
numerous troops to Peshawar. When the\ 
reached the vicinity of that fort, Sultan Khun, 
trembling with fear, sent an envoy to meet tlm 
prince and to express liis amazement at the inten- 
tion of attacking one who was so loyal to tie- 
Maharaja as himself, and not only lvudy t * 
pay tribute, but prepared to sacrifice liis life fm 
him. The prince, however, sent the reply that 
he wa* merely the servant of the Maharaja 
whose orders he had come to execute, and 
that if Sultan Khan was willing peaceabL 
to surrender Peshawar, liis life would be spared, 
but not if he refused to do so. Irresolute wdiethei 
to yield or to resist, the perplexed Governor of 
Peshawar asked in a letter assistance from 
Dost Muhammad, but Kabul being at that time 
in a great state of disturbance, it could not hs 
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given ; so he surrendered his treasury, and leniency towards the Afghans, that the whole 
ceded his post to the prince, who then treated province became loyal to the Maharaja, who 
him kindlv and himself assumed the Govern- for this bestowed a costly robe of honour upon 
ment, carrying on the administration with such 1 the prince. (To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE YAYAXAS OF ORISSA. . 

To the Editors of the Indian Antiquary . I 

Sirs, — Sir AY. AY. Hunter in his work on Orissa ! 
refers to the attacks continually made upon the . 
shores of Bengal during the 7th, 8th and 0th ; 
centuries by Pirates called Yavanas. AYho were | 
these Yavanas ? They can have had nothing to do ! 
with the Yavanas of the Epics,— the Greeks and j 
their descendants in Bactria, who were not a mari- ! 
time people, and lived tuo far away back in space 1 


and time to have troubled Orissa at this period. 
May I suggest that they were Malays from Java ? 
Java we now know from the Camboja inscrip- 
tions was subject to the Cambojan kingdom in 
the 7th century ; and as far as the evidence points, 
and it accumulates rapidly, it received its Hin- 
duism at that very time, not from India but from 
Camboja ; and it would seem to have been a very 
active period of Malay energy. 

Yours etc., 

Henry H. Howorth. 


MISCELLANEA. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

A Quaint Blessing. 

The following blessings were collected by me in 
Mithila. They are much admired by the Pandits : — 
I. 

ft I 

ft 

‘ May he — who sleeps on a mountain (3HTW i.e. 
Siva), whose beloved is the Daughter of the 


| Mountain (ApirDPTF — i.e. ParvatB, whose garment 
I is the ethereal void (oi^fT), whose son is the lord 
(i.e. Kuinara) of the enemy (i.e. the peacock) 
of the eaters of air (i.e. serpents), on whose breast 
(yc%) is the king (YT^TT — i.e. YAsuki) of the eaters 
j of frogs — i.e. snakes), whose repast 

) is on the fleshless head (^) of a 

corpse, and on the top-knot of whose matted hair 
is the moon — give thee abundant 

prosperity.’ 

G. A. Grierson. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Contes et Legendes Annamites. par A. Landes, 
Saigon, Imprnnerie Colomale, 1S8G. pp. viii. 392 in 
f* vo. 

This collection of Annamite tales and le- 
gends, published first in the Excursions el 
Reconnaissances (N*>s. 2o-*23. -5. 26 1 will be wed- 
come to all students of Folklore, and more 
especially to those interested in Annamite ideas 
and manners Popular tales are the same every- 
where ; and wdiat is special to the Annamite 4 
Folklore is that it is essentially local; every rock, 
every pagoda has its own legend M. Lamles 
thinks that the Indo-Chinese popular literature 
lifts come from abroad And several of the tales 
he has gathered do look more like a summary 
analysis of a foreign tale picked up by chance, 
than a national creation. But tlieir strict locali- 
sation makes them valuable for a knowledge of 
the Annamite history and customs. 


In this connection, we may aptly notic<, here 
the Index des caractbres Chinois contenus dans Jr 
Diction na ire Ch iuois-Anyla is de Williams, over le 
prononciation Mandarine Annamite par M. 
Phan-duc-hoa, Saigon College des Interpret os. 

18*«, pp. 44!*- 193 in A to. 

This index, done by a lettre of the College des 
Interpretes at the suggestion of M. Landes, will 
be of great practical utility, as it gives for each 
Chinese character its Chinese Mandarin pro- 
nunciation, both according to AYilliams and the 
Shanghai Jesuit pronunciation, and its Can- 
tonese pronunciation, as well as the Annamite 
Mandarin. It will be not less useful for compa- 
rative philology, as it will help us to establish the 
laws of permutation between the Chinese and the 
Sinico-Annamite, and, by recognising thus better 
what m the Annamite is of Chinese origin, to 
sift out the specially Annamite element. 
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A BUDDHIST STONE-INSCRIPTION FROM SRAVASTI, 
OF :YIKRAMA]-SAMVAT 1276. 

BY PROFESSOR F KIELHORX, C.I.E. ; GOTTINGEN. 


I EDIT this inscription from two good rub- 
bings supplied by Mr. AY. Hoey, B.C.S., 
and forwarded to me by Mr. Fleet. The stone 
which holds the insciiption was found by 
Air. Hoey at Set-Mahet, 1 the ancient Sr^vasti ; 
•‘in the JAtavana mound, in the ruins of an 
essential lv Buddhist building with monastic 
cells ; in a stratum which indicated that it had 
been placed in a restored building." 

The .inscription consists of 17 full lines, and 
one short line containing merely the date. The 
writing covers a space of about 2' S$" broad 
hv V 2;.-" high, and is throughout well pro- 
served. — The size of the letters is from g" to 
jvy — The characters are Devamigaii. and there 
i> nothing remarkable about them except that 
the t/ri H'vdra, instead of being written abovt* 
the olcshara after which it is pronounced, is 11 
rimes written after it, with the sign of v'ruuta 
below the an n^vora.— The language k Sans- 
krit, and except for the introductory bksMug 
and the date at the end, the inscription is in 
ver^e. The name of the composer of the verses 
Udayin (line 17). Fiom a grammatical point 
of view 1 may draw attention to the wrong 
form at a man y a. line 1 ; to the wrong com- 
pound tatiKWh'hamal), line 10 ; and to the 
unusual derivatives fittnthi , line /, and ihJara>n- 
tihanntu line 1 h— In respect of orthography I 
w ould note the emplovmeiit of the dental for 
the palatal sibilant in mnUrara. line 1, < 
line 1, vaiitxc, line 3, at > < a / j u line 3, u line 
4, vow* it lint* 5, snhhrair. line 5, pnrnrhatant. 
j.ne 10 , valtti'O. line la, ami pva^a.^ti hi 9 line 1 * : 
:.nd the fact that i>a is throughout denoted by 
the sign for v*t. 

The inscription is dated m the year of 
tiie Yikvama. eraj 127<h corresponding to 
A.D 121i*-2'>, and is ot some inti rest as show- 
ing thaT Buddhism had not l*i c uno ext* rut 

1 OnlmariH written S‘ *1 , •'<*•- *' • 

Syrian ^ ol. 1 p.l'JV • ’»“>.» h* o. s # - »/ »j - ^ «»i. 

• I J'.L’-T** 1 ; b' ,f /p . /*/-/''''< . •! I Til- Sp’pVt 1 

st-MLnc I iiWtj to Mr H»> . who writ-' ie tolle.i- 

'* Our •■arh-^t s -tti-mrnt tin- 

inoUTi-i n.inu’.l S>'$ an*l t n - < ;t\ uu*irnl M>1> ^T r T. 
Tin- t<s» th" sp Hint: «i* l u t . T »\ 1 ’MmI P.cn lit-, .n 
.tutwiria who writt* HuiUi. The lorin Jim* '* 


in noithern India in the first half of the 
13th century A.D. For it records that a 
certain Yidyadhara. son of Janaka, and grand - 
son of Bilvasiva. of the Yastavya family, estab- 
li>licd a convent for Buddhist ascetics at the 
town -wlane the inscription was originally put 
up. •lamika. the father of A idyadhaia, is 
described (line 8) as the counsellor of G-op&la. 
ruler of G&dhipura or Kanyakubja : and Yidy«- 
dhara appears to have held a similar po-itu n 
under the prince Madana i line 13;. probably a 
successor of Gopala. The town where the (in- 
vent was established, is called J&vrisha ( -r 
possibly Ajavrislia) ; it is said to have hem 
, built by ALindhata, of the solar race, and 
j to have had u its protection entrusted to 
Kark6ta. ,, 

| AY e know that Jayachchandra of Kanauj 

! was debated and Kanauj taken by the Altman. - 
! madans in A. D. 1 1 ‘A 3 : and it is therefore 
intetesting that our inscription, like aiiotne? 

| inscription pointed out by Sir A. Cunningham, 
j Arch'iiJ. Survey or h><ha , Vol. XI. page 1*28. 
j should speak *‘of t lie Hindu kingdom or 
i Kanauj as if it were still in existence. 

; The place J&vrisha (or Ajavrislm) men- 
| tioned m the inscription. 1 am unable to identry 
| at present. In niy opinion, there is jus: a 
j possibility that it may be ,1 aim pur or ‘-mne 
I place ch -so to it. According to Sir A CunmnL- 
; ham, i“>\ nt. pp H3 and 101, Jaunpur had 
an old* r name which is as yet unknown : them 
is near it a fort overhanging the rner whim 
was called Kar{trk6t : and * k four miles to the 
southeast of KaraikOt, on the -ite of the pr» - 
sent Zuf.c.abad, stood tin* pahiee of the lax • r 
kings of Kanauj. wirh whom thi> was a favour- 
ite residence." But my d'diculty is that J.iun- 
]un* iY about 13»‘ i mile- distant from the place 
! w here tie* iiiM’i iptit»n was actually found 

i — — 

r (fjV- 3- il formation t°r the -.ist* of th»* rhyme, 

I It ,-rmiou-tlut M»mu Nop.il* - ' who vwtod the rum- 
! wail* I \\.i- e%eava*iu2, r;dle-i tlv phi-’O 3Trh - 

! untie tii.i p <‘f the mii^ ol -r Wi-ti. -1 r ■'‘"'T °f 

' /«,/ „ \..l I, FI.it.- I„ M'b * " civen a- the r.rme of 
t>,, ,1 Monastery m-u.ao, a ’' tru 
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7 gya || 


TEXT . 2 

1 Urn n:imo Vitaragaya II Maran 3 =ashta niyamya dikshv=adhipatm=ay6jya sat[t*"y- 

6d aye durllathg'hvany(ny)=ayamanya 4 Sa(sa)riiva(mba)ra-rip6r=ajfi-aksharany=adritah i 
uddharttum yatate sma yah karunaya sri-Sa(sa)- 

2 kva-siihho jagad=vo v bd)dliim prApya clia Vu(bu)ddhatam=abhigatah sa tvam 

paritrayatam \\ Sains ai^-arhbliodlii-taraya Taram=uttara-16elianam I vande 
g irv vaiia- va ninaiii BhAratim=adliidevatam 1 1 

3 Mathdhat 6 -akhyah s.i t r n- jic h = C hhakra-t uly 6 vamsefse) Blianor =bhanu - tej o-t i s a(s a) y i i nitv- 

anandi sadliu bhokta trilukim raj nam=a dyas=chakravart ti va(ba)bhuva U 

S vet* hehhaiid bhramyan=kadacliit =sara- 

4 siruba-ra jo-raj i-clxitrikrit-ambliah samyag-drishtva sar6=ntar-madakala-sa(sa)kuni-vrata- 

rav-abliiramyam l karttum kirtter=vin\naih sueharita-mudito mridbhir==apurva 
yatnat=Karkk6t*adhina-ra- 

•3 ksharii sva-puram=idam=athu nirmame Jdvrish-akliyam it Tasminn s =abhuvan=dhanin6= 
ti dh any ah Si i - pur v va- V Asta vy a- k u la -prad i p a h I ady=api yad-yariisa(sa)-bh avails 
yasbbhir=j jaganti su(su)bhrair=dliayali- 

kxiyante si Tesbam 9 =abbud=abbijane jaladhay=iv=endur=iihdu-dyntih prathita-Vi(Bi)- 
lvafeiv-a 1 iliidkanuh I yasya Smarari-charaiiaihyu(mbu)ja-yatsalasya lakshmir= 

dvijati-sujan-arthijan-opabho- 

Saujany 10 -amyu(mbn)nidlier=ndara-chanta-pratyasyaman-ainasah sadhunam^nday- 
aika-dhama janaui-sthanam sriyah sat[t*]va-bbuh | tasy=as!j=Janak6 janina- 
hridayah put rah satfun^a- 

grahir=nianyo GAdhipur-adhipasya sachivo Gdpaia-namnah sudliih || Ten^ochehakair- 
a bl i i j an- am v u( mb u) nidlie h prasuta Lakshmi r=iy=acliy uta- vibhiishana-kanta-murtti h i 
a n an da - ka n da - j a - 

3 naid jamini-kuLinaiii Jijj~eti sauibhrita-kulasthitin^opayenie U Tabby am 1 2 =abhu vaiii &== 
tanayah shad=„*ya &hadbhir=iiiukhair=iika-taiiui— ya ekah I jyayaii=su.tah Pippata- 
narnadlie- 

1) yo dliiiu,\n=iv= A gui-prabha vah Sivabhy.irii || Tat ,3 -pamehamali Pamcdmsa(sa)r-annkari 
tayo-,=tami]6=tanu-kirtti-kandah | vidy-avavo(bO)dhad= anukirttyate yo Vidya- 
dhard niima y at hart ha- 

U nanta II Rusadhikam *=abhivyapi GinSa*charan-usritaih I luiihs=iva manasarii yasya 
j.ihati sina mi Bharat i II Madhuvyaih 15 madliunb mud ha himanicher==ananda- 
rnedhavita mi- 

12 tny=aiy=amvii(mbu)nidhei*=geabhirima-gunas=tuTiigatvain=adrer=alam I yasy=aikaika-gun- 
adliirbhana-gireh saujanya-samdr-ol^^Jasat.piyush-aika-nidhei^ggnni-na gnninali 

sai‘ v’ ve =py -a d h a> =c ha kri re it Ya^mai 1G 

1 ;> 2‘.i-%amu-i-:du<jM-vid>; tr.»j;inam=.\nandan5ih kalayatr dlmnim=uddhuraya | bhupala- 
muuli-tilako Madanah pratLiiui-mau-adiblnli kshitipatih spriy;ilifiiii-va(lia)bhuva I 
Dovu- 

1 4 layaih prathayat i niju.kimim=u<-hohaili pnshyaye]-dvija-Trajam=ndetum=-alam=va(b.O- 

bhuva | ydn=iirjjitam dravinam=Arttajau-upakari jivatu-sanibhrita-mudam=udaram- 
bharmam II Sat;t*]va”-eartha pa- 

15 I'itrana-krita-kayaparii'f.iliah | abbud=a-bhutapurvo=yaiii V(Vbo)dhisat[t*]va iv=Aparah | 

Atmajnatafna/ -kritodav_«jna vigiilad-ragadi-dorfh-asraya-prodgaohchhan-manasa 
vieharya va(ba;husbfs6j 


i thy rulihing 
o i ffrflnhf i. 
Metre. 

T | iji } f»t l 


M“tre x « in iul 
M 1 : , Va->aiitdtiuhd. 


3 Metre, Sjirdulavikrl'litsi. 

5 Metro, Skka (Anu^htubh). 

Metie, Sm^dtuira. 

9 Metre Va-uutatiUka. 


13 Metre. In.Irarajra 11 M. tre. I'paj.'iU. 

Metre, S’Kka (Anudihibh) 

1>i Metre, Sardulavilrilita 

M *' tr “- Va«.mtatiUka ; an,l i u the licit verso. 
17 Metr** ^lf'ka, (Anusi^uMi) 
ls Metre y 8ardulavikridita. 
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lb madhyasthatam Saugatej*] teu=.iradhita-satpathena yammam^a nand a-mul- A lay 6 nirmm[a*] 
py=6tsasrije vikura-vidkina kirttei -iv=aik-as rayah |( Sadvo(dbu)dka 11) -yaihdya- 
chari- 

17 tasya nav-aika-dhamnas-chamdr-avadata-bridayah sumatih kaluvan I asva priveshu 


niratah subhagaihbkavUsk] nuh 
prasa(sa)&tim II 

18 Sam vat 

TRANSLATION. 

6m ! 

Adoration to him 
who is free from passions ! 

May the illustrious Sakya lion protect you ! 
— he who, haying at the rising of truth (first) 
restrained the eig'ht Maras, (and then) attracted 
to himself the lords over the regions, 20 haying 
treated with contempt the difficult- to-be-trans- 
gressed words of command of the enemy Sam- 
bara, full of zeal through compassion exerted 
himself to deliver the world ; and who, having 
reached the Bodhi-tree, attained the status of a 
Buddha ! 

To cross the ocean of worldly existence, I 
adore the saving Bliurat i, whose eyes have 
protruding pupils, 21 the goddess presiding over 
the utterances of the gods. 

i v L. 31. — In the race of the Sun there was, 
surpassing the splendour of the sun, the univer- 
sal sovereign, the first of kings, named Man- 
dhata, 22 com [ue ring the enemies, equal to In- 
dra, ever gladdening, well protecting the three 
worlds. 

Once upon a time roaming about at his plea- 
sure, he saw a pleasant lake whose waters were 
variegated with lines of the pollen of lotuses, 
(and •tchiah teas) charming with the cries of 
Hocks of sweetly singing birds in it ; and having 
strenuously tilled it with earth, he, who de- 
lighted in good conduct, to make a canopy for 
his fame, then built this town of his, named 

11 Metro, Va-.uitatil.ikA. 

20 Compare Kern, Jl'xhVn Oermun Pd Veil. I- 
pp 8-S SO. It i* ditfienlt to <.\y why the author of the 
v**i>o should -pi'.ik of rntftt Miiru- . tie 1 number einlit 
would bo more appropriate for the iruardians of the four 
regions and the tour intermediate region-. 

21 The original contain- a pley on the word / V*/ : and 

there is {dourly :ui allu-uni to the 7 '>*t or wm 

( akh"), ot the j >b\ aiu-TIuddha-. one of whom i- ealli d 
L-ehaua. Set* Kern, P*. \ ul. II pp. 2K> and 2lb; and 
c onfn. Vol X. p. 1^7. 

- i Mhi'lh '•(' 1, of eour^e, H the Xoni. ca-e ot 3f //>*?/# 
rn ; but we n.i v'e ttie -ana 1 form, instead ot the ba-e of 
the word, in 3f to/// ■/ 

21 In the original, the name nuv be either or 

Aj’r odot. 

** Xrt-purict- I take in the sense of '.'-ArCe, or simply 


samva(mba ;ndha-va(ba)ndhur=U dayi vidadke 

127G [il*\ 

J&vriska, 23 the protection of which was en- 
trusted to Karkota. 

(L. oh — In it there were wealthy (and) very 
fortunate (people), lights of the illustrious 2 * 
V&stavya family, by the splendid fame of 
whose lace the worlds are rendered white even 
now. 

| As the moon (Is lorn) from the ocean, so in 
| their family there was a per sow ig e\ shining 
! like the moon, whose name Bilvakiva was 
! famous : devoted as he was to the lotus-feet 
of (Siva J the enemy of the god of love, his wealth 
was an object of enjoyment to the twice-born, 
to virtuous people, and supplicants. 

(L. 7). — He, an ocean of benevolence, who 
was counteracting sin bv his noble conduct, had 
a son Janaka, a unique home of the elevation 
of the good, a birthplace 25 of fortune, a site of 
goodness with a heart kind to people, 26 the 
foremost of the good, the honoured wise coun- 
sellor of the ruler of GAdhipura, 37 named 
Gop&la. 

1 He, who well maintained the prosperity 
■ of his family, married the daughter of a 
noble race, named Jijjfl, who was causing joy 23 
I to her mother's family, (and who), inasmuch 
| as her lovely body possessed imperishable orna- 
! ments, was like Lakshmi, born from the ocean, 

I whose lovely body beautifies Achyuta (Vishnu). 

* (L. 0). — From these two there were born no 

less than six sons, just as the intelligent pro- 
geny of lire called Pippata, who one, with one 

,<ri. A 'ri-Vli'tnrifa-uwh h'dii^n we find e y in the 
, Mulioba iu-eription, of Samv.it 12-10, Arch. nf 

\ Jnthtt, Vol. XXI PLt*' XXII lnm 12, and in another 
Muhobu lii-enption, A>. Plate XXIII line 12; and u. 

! I ’il •if n rii i- i'ii i Mi m line 2” of an unedited Mnlhitr :n- 
! script mu <> ’ Cli«\b Suibvat 010. 

.but •<» --'.'.om 1 tab' tn bo u-ed in the sen-e of 

ItfjHtU /-‘O/.* I «' 

Th- 1 u'.»nl jttn-m I cannot Hud ary where eKe , it is 
1 formed from a- j i w a /./ n'wt 0 , u '<."/«* h*b/* y J 

I htinnO i- l »**>m -vo /" wt ?»>.• Pumiu V. 1 t>- 
; 27 C.idlnpuni i- Kanyakubja. See on** 1 , t ol XV. 

| pp S. 11. • te. 

I On*> the two word-* l i/«I is superfluous, 

I .Tiija mav be '\illed >’u t -„ti mw <> et;o c.g attic, p. 202, 

line 1). or > n>i ttaa-ja/uini. 
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body, is endowed with sis faces, (was born), as 
the elder son, from Siva and his consort. 29 

Their fifth son of those 30 (V/), resembling 
the five-arrowed (Kama), (and) the root of no 
slight fame, who is celebrated for his know- 
leige of wisdom, is named, with an appropriate 
name. Vidy&dhara, * the holder of wisdom.' 

(L. II.) — Who&e comprehensive mind, full of 
taste (and) attached to the feet of Siva, Bharat! 
(the goddess of eloquence) never abandoned, 
just as the swan never leave- the extensive 
ALmasa lake, full of water (and) situated at the 
foot of the lord of mountains (Him i lava). 

Yam i> the sweetness of honey (and) the pro- 
ficiency in (r/ pu t / h(j) joy of the cool-rayed 
(muonj : a sham indeed is the quality of depth 
ot the ocean (and) the height of tiie mountain : 
— \b<‘ r ) enough f by the excellent qualities of 
tms mountain for the accent of everv single 
excellency, of this unique receptacle of the 
abundant sparkling nectar of benevolence, 
everything whatever that is endowed with 
excellent qualities has been surpassed! 

Him, who knew the secret doctrine regarding 
elephants, (and') who. unrestrained, bore the 
burden of elephants that was causing pleasure 
(gc ht /n). the head-ornament of princes, the 
lord of the earth. Maiana. sought to attach to 
L.mself by gifts, honours, and so iurth. 


(L. 13). — The wealth acquired by him, who 
i spread his fame aloft by {buildlnf) temples, — 

1 (wMlth) which gave relief to people in distress, 

| (and) tilled the bellies" 1 ot those tilled with joy 
j at (thr rectipt of) food, — was &uiiicieiit to exceed 
i the multitude of the twice-born supported (by 

! i( >- 

I He was as it were another Bbdhi-attva, such 
1 as had never existed before, having assumed a 
human body for the protection of the multitude 
of living beings. 

( L. 1.0). — Elevated by the knowledge of the 
1 soul, (and) with a mind rising above the attach- 
ment to pas-don and other sms of which he was 
getting rid. having again and again pm lered 
on the indifference towards rhe doctrine of 
Stigata, h^, having resorted to the good path, 
caused to be built and granted to the ascetic^, 
after tile m inner of convent-,, a dwelling causing* 
joy. a unique home as it were of (7oV own) 
fame. 

Taking delight in whatever is clear to him, 
the unique home of prudence, whose conduct 
. is an object of adoration for people of trne 
knowledge. ITdayin, (ft*) kin-man by associa- 
tion, whose heart is pure like the moon {and 
. t r ho t s) wise (and ) accomplished ( and) becoming 
; prosperous, has composed f r lt<<) eulogy. 

The year I ’2 76. 


THE RUPEES OF THE Sl’RI DYNASTY. 

BY CHAS J. KODUKRS, 31 It. A 8.. . 


Mars den in the 2\n., f v\niata Oriental in I! Ins* 
r ra:a gi\es figures of six Surf rupees, and 
Thomas in the text and plates of his Ch/onidrs 
of it tc Faiiidn l)>kh gives figures of 

seven. So. when some years ago J came aero-s 
my first Sun rupee, I determined to collect a 
complete .set from the first year* of Sh6r SliS.li 
to the return of Ilum&yfin, from P4 1 A.H. 
to ‘262 A. IE, ami in my i>> ih>' 

Vhronicl t.s above mentioned, 1 have already 
published a rupee uf Sikandar Sur dat- I 1)62 
A.H , Lahore mini, and an ( ig’if anna piece of 
Ibrahim Sbr I have abo published a full 
rupee of Hinn-uuu -truck shortly after Ins 
return at the end of 1*62 AH. 

From thi-» vor-e it ;ip,M ar- th.it Pipjmfa i- another 
oanifi of Sk.n'fD or h r .i . Th- u - it<*r. though ha 
u ****ed K:\ ttikr'jM tn*„ - *>ri u f >i,.l . n<l P-ij vati, :it th<.* 
fc-ai.L time allu i - f<> tiie h , : r * , n 1 ,v to winch 

wu- ->ju e-t without tiu mtvr vent ioi. cf 


None of these coins were mv own; but the 
rupees m tiie accompanying plates were all col- 
lected by me in the hnzfhn of the PahjAb. 
though they, too, are no longer in my own cabi- 
net. but in that of the Government Central 
Museum, Egmore, Madias. However, Dr. !>uhe. 
who was Curator of that Institution when 1 
parted with them, kindly allowed his artist 
to draw them for me. And, as few collectors ,»u 
India pos-css so complete a set, perhaps U 
re,ideiv> of this Journal will be glad to .v , 
the-e Plates, in order t hut they may obsu , 
file variety and beauty of the rupees ismo 6 
by the Suiis dining the absence of Urmia, ax 
from India, and tlius obtain an idea - *’ 

his wife, Siva’s jfouciutiv** ew *nry hem;; ra.-t me . .i 
fin* 

3°. '/»-/> a ,7 -ii’inia 3« .in invguHr compound 

31 (j.iat.twhkan a , wtn-h not fnami .n u,. a 
faouant*. is u 3 ^ m In. aLa, J udarufMar,, 
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the improvements made by these inter- 
lopers. 

A good history of the Suri Dynasty has yet to 
be written. In Akbar’s time they were not only 
neglected, but were written against, though 
most of the improvements in coinage fathered 
on Akbar may with greater truth claim a Suri 
paternity. Without discussing this question 
now, I would simply state that for many years 
before the advent of BAbar rupees had not 
been coined in Indian mints. The Lodi 
Family coined neither silver nor gold, but 
mixed silver and copper, weighing about 140 
grains : some of their coins having as much as 32 
grains of silver in them, while otheis had only 
a little more than one. How business with 
such a coinage was ever transacted, I cannot 
imagine. And, when B&bar came, he went 
on striking in India the silver tank ah* of 
Turkistan, each of which weighed about 60 
grains. His son Hum&ytin followed his example 
before he was expelled the country, and not 
until his return did he strike rupees ; — only two, 
however, of which are now known, one of 962 
A.H. and one of 963. Akbar again at the com- 
mencement of his reign struck the old silver 
rank a hs introduced by his grandfather. One 
of them is given by Mr. Thomas, p. 383 of the 
< 'hr on v r les of the Path d n K in gs y and I ha vc a 
iuiler one. which gives the place of mintage as 
L fill dr. These are the only two known. But 
he must have soon reverted to the custom of 
the Stir is, as I have full rupees of every year of 
his xeigii beginning with 963 A. II., and ending 
with his 50th Ilahi year. Thus we see that the 
rupees reintroduced by Sher Shah, became the 
standard of the Mughal Empire, arid also of that 
of the British Indian Rule. 

The rupees depicted in the plates attached 
to this paper have now become exceedingly 


scarce, and are seldom met with in any bazar 
of the Punjab. Lately, during a tour of six 
months. I obtained but two of Sher SMh and 
two of Isl&m ShAh. But, by way of eompen- 
j sation, I obtained four rare copper coins o', 

I Ibrahim Sur and two of Sikandar Sur, both 
j of which are extremely rare. 

! Tiie British Museum Luts rupees of eveiy 
| year of these kings, and possesses one o: 

Sikandar, a treasure i was never able to obtain, 
j I believe the Madras Museum is the only our 
; in India which possesses a complete set as far 
as Muhammad Sur. No rupee of Ibrahim 
i has as yet been found and no gold coin t f 
either Muhammad or Ibr ihini or Sikandar ln> - 
, yet been -een. Indeed only one is known td 
Islam Shah, and that I found at Amritsar sunn* 
years ago. It is square, and I parted with v 
to ray oM friend, Sir Alexander Cunningham. 

There i< no proper account of the Coins of 
the Suri Dynasty, though their copper coins 
are of great variety and beauty. They wen 
struck all over the south of the Pa I jab ana 
j Hindustan proper, and were imitated by Akbar. 

JahAngir and Shah JahAn. Their number- 
| were so \a^t that the revenue of the country 
! was estimated in them under the name of dd cn. 

| I hope Mime day to give a complete descrip- 
tion of the<e copper coins, as my own cabinet 
is particularly rich in them, and, as, amongst 
the 4U0 coins I lately obtained for Government 
during my tour, are some very rare speci- 
mens. 

Before sending the rupees now illustrated 
to M.uirns, I neglected to weigh them. The 
weights of them given by Mr. Thomas vary 
from 163 to 176 grs , and the weights of those 1 
obtained on tour were about 170 grs. each. 

The inscriptions on the rupees as far as they 
can now be deciphered are as follows: — 


(a), Sher Shah. 

No. 1. Ohvwe: Square area. *1*1 *sft 3R CT? 

Martj in : 

Reverse : Square area. The Kahinah. 

Margin : Probably names and titles of the four Companions of Muhammad. 

No. 2 Obverse : Square area. Same as in No. I but you* ijK HI? 

Margin : Illegible. 

Rcrersa : The Kaiimali and J o GJ t f 

Margin : Illegible. 
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No. 3. Qhrrrsr: Square area. Same as No. 2 but with <S-dlaLw j added. 

Mary in : Illegible. Mf HT W 

Rei'tr.-e : Same as No. 2. 

Mai ‘jinx Illegible. 

No. 4. Obverse: Square area Si^a <*xLc <*UloJA *U and name in Hindi. 

Margin • ^ f j ^9 I f ^ AJ ^ t 

Reverse : Square area. Tlie Kalimah. 

Margin : Names and titles of the Four Companions of Muhammad. 

No. 5. Obverse: A? ILL* j Axl/c t^UaL* name in Hindi. ^jT 

Margin : 2 hj ^ I^j I ^ ^ ^ &J 1**^ 

lie corse : Kalimah and J o ^ • cj ^hlwJ f 
Margin: j +* , , c?^ > 

No, 6. Obverse: Same as No. 4. 

Margin: . . . t u *1 tj ki*J \&jJ jk&J \jj) 

Reverse : Kalimah, 

Margin : ^ ^ UaJ 1 j iSi ^ j4 f 

No. 7. Obverse : Same a* No. 4 in double square. 

l\f arg / /£ ; S I* a — f hi I Ooj»? 

Reverse: Kalimah in double square. 

Margin : Same as 6 but oor- 1 
No. 8. Ob verso : In circle. Same as in No. 5. 

Margin-. 11*1 ’sfrSTCW jS&J'jO UijJlAj^j 

lie verso : In circle. Kalimah. 

Margin: e; Ual**J f 

No. 9. Ohvorse : In circle. Same as in No. .>. 

Margin : Same as in 8 but with one word additional. 
lie verse : In circle Kalimah. 

Margin : Names of the Four Companions and J^V * o&LJ I and • w j*> 

No. 10. Ohvorse : In circle. Same as No. 5. 

Margin : ^fr HT a W ! >? t * j 

Reverse: In circle. Kalimah. 

Mat gin : Same as No. 8. 

No. 11. Ohvorse : In circle. Same as No. 5. but no date. 

Margin : 1« • ’iff ^7? j&J 0 J 1 Ui dJ ! o gj } > iL* 

Reverse : In circle. Kalimah. 

Margin : Same as in No. 8. 

No. 12. Obverse : In circle. Same as in No. o, but date in margin. 

Margin : Same as in No. 11. 

Reverse: In circle. Kalimah. 

Margin : same as in No. 8. 

No. 13. Obverse: In square. Same as No. 1 but date name in Hindi. 

Margin : Mint obliterated >£J^I JaUJI^lkJLJt 
Reverse : Kalimah, in square. 

Miirjtu : Name- and titles of lour Companions of Muhammad. 

N,. 11. Ohrcrs*: Ln square Same as No. 1 and year *b c 'l name in Hindi. 

Margin : L* J * ^ ^ hj ^ \ 4>Jji 

Rcto/se : In square. Kalimah. 

iUa /■(/!« : ^ * 
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No. 15. Obverse and margin: Same as No. 12 but with year Si I 
Reverse and margin : Exactly the same as No. 12. 

These two rupees, Nos. 12 aud 15, are 1*32 inches in diameter. They are much larger 
than any in the British Museum. It is a pity they have no mint on them. 

No. 16. Obverse : In circle (double). <i£Lo MJ I ^ UaJL* 

Margin : ^ ^ 4 * I ^ oJ \j UjoJ f du ji 

Reverse : In double. Kalimah. 

Margin : Same as No. 8. 

No. 17. Obverse : In square. Same as No. 1 but year 

Margin : Same as No. 1 ; mint G w cilia r \ j- 

No. 18. Obverse : Same as in No. 1. 

Reverse : Kalimah. 

There are no margins to this coin. I have a strong suspicion that it is of modern 
manufacture. The square coin in the British Museum is an impudent forgery. 
There are many gold tnohars of Slier Shah in the market, but they are all forgeries. 


(b). Islam Shah. 

No. 19. Obverse : In square AilirLo j A>.l/o All IaIA 8 h ! 

’rfr w 

Margin : y v j* ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 J ^ 

Reverse : In square. Kalimah. S a r and *§& 

Margin: Names and titles of four Companions of Muhammad. 

No. 20. Obverse and margin : Same as in 19 ; same mint. Satganv. 

Reverse and margin : Same as in 19 but year VT and sign omitted. 


Nos. 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28 are all of the same type but of years and 

1 *1 * respectively. 

Obverse : In square year, and All|AlA^laU» ^ 1 f * 

Margin : In no case legible. But it all reads from the outside. ^ hat seems to be 
f v v is I am persuaded not figures, but words, which are followed by a six-rayed star. 
Reverse : In square. Kalimah. 

Margin : Names and titles of the Four Companions of Muhammad. 

No. 23. Obverse : In square. 1 s 1 *1'* ^ d ^ ^ ^ 1 

Margins : Obscure, not like Nos. 21, 22, &e. 

Reverse : Kalimah. in square. 

Margins : Only portions visible. 

No. 27. Obverse: Same as No. 23, but year in different style of figures. 

Margin: Gives j ^ 

Reverse: In square. Kalimah. 

Margins * Y ery much cut. 

No. 29. Obverse: same as in No. 23. 

Margin : dy j partly visible. 

Rev erse : In s qu n re . K al i m ah . 

Margin: Same as in No. 27. 


No. 30. 


Obverse 
Margin : 
Reverse : 

Margin : 


(r) Muhammad Shah. 

In square. 1 1 ilJ I oli. J o le o ^ 
Obseure, but portions ot' Jj-‘ j ^ visible. 
Kalimah, in square. HR 

i 

illegible. 
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From a careful perusal of the above coins it 
will be seen that all conform to one type. The 
name of the king is in the square or circle of 
the obverse, and is repealed in Nagari letters, 
so that- conquerors and conquered might read it. 
The square coin about whose genuineness I have 
doubts is the only one without margins, and the 
rupee of Sikandar has not the name in Nagari. 

Any one taking up a rupee of the Suri 
dynasty should at once recognize its type ; 
and it is the study of typical coins and inscrip- 
tions which enables us at once to assign a coin 
approximately. I write this because in Major 
Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqdt-uNdsiri I 


find he has been imposed upon by some igno- 
rant native author, who has invented a series of 
coins of the later Kings of Ghazni and of the 
early Path&n Sultans of Dehli, but who, being 
ignorant of the types of the coins of these kings, 

; has foisted on the learned translator a number 
I of mongrel inscriptions made up of parts of in- 
! script ions on the coins of Aurangzeb and his 
successors, and a series of titles made up from 
: his own inner consciousness. Strange to say 
Major Raverty prefers this work to that of the 
late learned Mr. Thomas ! Had he studied the 
types given by Mr. Thomas he would have 
escaped being imposed on. 


NOTES ON THE GIPSY TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES 

AND OUDH. 


BY WILLIAM CROOKE. B.C.S. 


“The following notes, in which an attempt 
will be made to bring together a considerable 
portion of the scattered information we 
possess as to the Criminal and Wander- 
ing Tribes of the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh (Avadh), will probably prove of 
interest to the readers of the hid am Antiquary 
in connection with Mr. Grierson’s laudable 
efforts to elucidate the vexed question of 
Gipsy Ethnology. 

The tirst object is to get a workable classifi- 
cation of the more important tribes, and this 
has been attempted in Captain Dennehy\s 
report contained in the General Report of the 
Inspector* General of Police, North-West Pro- 
vinces, for 1868. Captain Dennehy divides 
them into : — 

First . — Those who seldom or never devote 
themselves to agricultural labour. Under 
this head come the Sahsiyas of Saharanpur, 
MuzafEarnagar and Bijuor: — the Dorns or 
Domnas of Gorakhpur, Basti and Benares : the 
HuburAs, Kan jars, and Bheriyas of the Upper 
and Central Gangetic* Duab. 

Second . — Those who generally live by rob- 
bery and theft, but sometimes practise hus- 
bandry. Midi as the Mhiiis or Mamas, or 
Mainu Mentis, or Mew.it is, of Rajputfma and 
some of the Western Districts of the North- 
West Provinces : the Baurnas of Mr rath, j 
Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar : theBuddhaksuf | 
several districts: the Jogls, generally dis- 1 
tributed through the Provinces : the Ahari)iis ! 


of k Aligarh, Eta, Mainpuri and some of the 
Rolnlkhand Districts : the Bah divas of the 
Central and Lower Duab : the Sah riyas of 
Bundelkhand : the Chirimars of Oudh : the 
Pa vis of Allahabad, Fatehpur, Oudh and the 
E ad era Districts generally : the Gaddis or 
Gadjlas of the L pper Duab: the Bhars of 
Gorakhpur and Basti ; the Dosadhs of the 
Benares Division: the Gujars of the Upper 
Duab and Rohilkhand: the Hangars of Saha- 
ranpur: the Biluchis of Muzaffaruagar ; the 
Sahvriyas of the Bund lkhand Districts of 
Lalitpur, Ilamirpur and the Native States of 
Tehri and Dattia ; the Avadhiyas of Oudh, 
Allahabad, Jaunpur, Fatehpur and Hamirpur: 
the Pardesis of ‘Aligarh and Gorakhpur. 

This classification, however, is far from com- 
plete and leaves out a number of tribes; but we 
are as yet very insufficiently acquainted with 
the connection between the different tribes, and 
many names are no doubt only local. The 
Inspector- General of Police in his Report for 
1867 (page 61) gave as his opinion that “ half 
the thefts in the Provinces are committed by 
wandering predatory tribes such as Bauriyas, 
Bali liyus, lliiburfis, Kanjars, Naths, Ghosh. 
UthaigirAs, Sahvriyas, Barwars and others.'* 
The distances to which some of these people 
extend their depredations is extraonlinarv, ami 
they have probably increased in recent years, 
owing to the facilities afforded l>v the Rail- 
ways, For instance, in the Imports we find 
cases of Pindaris from Baruda committing a 
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mail robbery in Agra d Alewaris committing fi^e 
<!;u/<nties in Ajmer; 2 S ihvriyA> disposing of 
t lie n* plunder in Bengal/’ BiluehG from tlie 
Ahr/affurnngar District were traced to the 
Bombay Presidency.* while individual Jogis 
can be turned from ‘Aligarh to Alirzapnr. 3 
Parde-,F of Gorakhpur and Dhole: As of Bareli 
wander all over India / and Parde-ds from below 
PAnapur thieve in AlathurA. 6 7 Avalhiyas and 
Kapurnas of Fateh pur wander all over the 
Provinces / and a gang of Hi rati vagabonds 
appeared in Ajm'r during the famine. 9 These 
instances mil’ll t he almost indefinitely increased. 

Gaptain Dennehy remarks in the 
above referred to that the Alinas. Banriyas, 
Baiblhaks. Joy is, AhAriyAs. BuhelivA*% Salic riy as, 
Ghirimars. PAmn Aruklis, Kan jars, Gu dc-las, 
Blaus and ])<Wids. “ commit habitually 
evet v kind of dacoitv, robbery and theft, 
which op port unitv may throw in their way. 
To these tribes and frequently, too, to the 
c is^es of Aliirs and Thakurs belong nearly 
; ’1 the gangs of dacoits organised in differ- 
ent localities in the North-West Provinces. 
The ranks of the professional poisoners are 
■"Gncipally recruited from among the Pa sis, 
NAis, Jarriva Lodi i As, A hits and Ahariyas. 
The Gujars and Hangars, though they ocea- 
-‘onallv commit dacoities, are ordinarily cattle 
i 1 ieves. The Biluchis are practised thieves, 
and commit' offences in the guise of men- 
b cants (/•!<!< r s) or medicine-men 
Tim Sanvri\as ami A\adhivas never join in 
i 'inns of violence." The last North-West 
Provinces Census figures are not- satisfactory 
for this cl is>> of the populutioTi, as will appear 
i com subsequent notes. 

AhAriyas — these are a leading criminal class 
}i\ the (Vntral Jamna-Gangetic DuAb and the 
adjoiuing Kuhilkhaud Ibstricts. 1 hey do not 
appear separative it* the Census returns, ami 
:nv probably included in *iie A liars, who number 
257,*»7d souls, as compared with only lo-J.15*) 

shown in tht* previous enumeration. J hey art* 

f mud principally in ‘Aligarh Mi >J >1 I, Ft a (2,22;> ) ^ 
HurfidAbad ( .'17. o' ). Bedauu (lddj'S.)), Batch i 
rir.-hbi), Pd doll it Tarai (2,3'd.T). but are 1 

practicailv mm-c\ist ent i ti the re -a ul the Bio- j 

1 i-'iiiTil'- Vx. '}'< r\ \ £o 

2 «■/' •■'?'“* ’ 

4 .c, r,i ]S,>. p r, ’ , y . C C- . ‘ 

6 «v. ' 7 'V > 

* <'i! p i-j 41 < p . J p r,t 


mnee*. In the Central Jbiab most of them hr.] [ 
land a- a means for concealing bad livelihood. 
They very seldom commit offences near hum**, 
but absent tliem*elve> for months at a time on 
plundering expeditions, and visit for that pur- 
1 p ot -e tlc % PaffjAb and even go as far as Bengal. 
They or** expeit burglars, and occasional! v foim 
daeoit gangs. In former timcN horsestealing 
wim on<‘ ot tlieir specialties, l>ut this has h emt 
praeti c.d ly suppressed. 1 0 

Ahirr> —(Sanskrit Abhiru. a cowherd). Ti ^ 
Aliirs according* to the last Census number 
and are generally distributed all over 
the Noitli-West Provinces. Their numbers bv 
revenue divisions are Alerath Agra 

(450,235). lluhilklnuid (21,40p). AllaliAbAl 
(5 SO.] ‘2 •}. BanAra> (1,170.51*3), .ThAmi (bl.47-). 
Lakh nau (*271.251), SitApur (222,150), Fai/A- 
hid (3- r :'>. 7. Jo), RAe-Bareli (351 .581). They are 
divided into three great tribes — Nandhaiis. 
Jadhahs (YAdubahs) and Gwalhaiis. In the 
AY esteru Districts they follow the custom of th** 
•Tap and Gujars a-’ regards the re-marriage ( . 
elder hr ahers* widows, hut this R not the r;w* 
in the C» rural Dual). s * In the Dcldi territory 
the Alii - eat, drink, and smoke in common no: 
only wffh .bits and Gujars, but also under a 
few rest - i -tions with Rajputs. In other place 
JtijpiW would indignantly repudiate all co t - 
neotion v -rli Abb's. 11 Their special occupatii - 
is cattle-h’ coding and dairy-farming, and the:” 
distinctive crime is cattle-stealing, but as a 
whole the caste has a had reputation. They 
are not nomadic in tlieir habits, and uo mu 
seem to wander far from home for purposes 1 * 
crime. The Aliirs of Gorakhpur ;w alwavs 
rendv to join in crimes of violence. 12 and are 
noted cattle-thieves in tie* Tarai. 1 ’ The GhAzi- 
pnr Aliirs make cattle-lifting excursions into 
AJiivApur/Ltnd the old Xtznmaf M <hV<nt /op nr*< 
abound with references to tlieir doings - — .(? , 
a professional poisoner described himself as 
an Alar of ParrukhAhAd (JlhairdiiK iPtli Jam* 
ls52.) A hand of Alainptmi Aliirs disputed 
about cattle-theft, killed one man and wounded 
another with swords (Khmndu Siur/h, 2nd 
Dec< , mh**r 1852.) A number of Ab rath Aliirs 
at taekt*d a party of Gujars who had trm-Ked 

j',,:-. /' !■(’/'. lSf*7. n 

11 Mr H. >r * >• 

12 In'*- i 1 !' <r-t n*i.«*r il I"«^. V- 

^ ,. t . , ‘ 1S"1. p *.»»: 

14 Wt> v KJ B 
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stole u cuttle to tlieir village aud wished to 
-earch ( 31-st December 1332.) An Ahir 

v Mow of Earrnkhabad murdered her illegiti- 
i , + e child (Mu<nt,trif Surji. oUtli June 1832.) 
A party of Aliirs of Ghazipur killed the 
-educer of one of their relations (l£ausrdj, 27 
f )et 1 -32.) An Alurin kidnapped a Brahman’s 
daughter (3/3 / trnoi >8 A A 7;/o7, 17th Dec. 18*32:) 
An Ahir was guilty of a cold-blooded murder 
deliberately planned aud deliberately executed, 
probably through intrigue (Shccdhi, 23rd May 
18*33.) * 

Baddhiks, Baddhaks — (Skr. Yyadha, one 
'a jo strikes) al-o known as Siyar-marwAs or 
ickal-killers. They bore an evil reputation as 
/’.< a>j ■? and dacuits in Oudli and the adjoining* 
<.:-tiiots of the North-West Pi evinces, and a 
number of them were colonized some year-* 
ago near Gorakhpur, but without much success. 
Their specialty is disguising* themselves as 
Brahmans and BairaeB and ns-ociating with 
pdgrims coming from the Ganges. Thev 
{ erform the orfi ceremony and mix dim! ur'i 
r\ the sacred food (y»u;***/u/d) 5 and have been 
known to put up a shrine as nnjlrs and in- 
-mirt disciples (‘'In'I'ts ). 13 They have aching 
r like the Domras. The Gorakhpur 

B id dhak- .-till not infrequently absent them- 
-■-lve.- from the settlement, and a few years 
ago their specialty u^ed to be illicit distilling*. 

Banjar&s — (Skr. YanijakAra, a trailer). 
They pervade the Nortli-We&t Province 5 , and 
u-ed to be the great grain-carriers of the country, 
hut this trade has almost disappeared since the 
introduction of railway-. They liave their chief 
habitat in the district** along the Nepal border. 
In (bjrahkpur ^ome of the Blairs are known as 
iGujArA-. 10 They are said in >.»me place*, to 
v. ur-hip a famous bandit, v lio was killed in 
-me notorious way. but of tlii- there i- no 
extinct information. Tbc Banjaras of the 
G«>iitral Ganges Jumna Dud) are a wild ehi^s. 
v ■ ar their hair long, use bnght-coloui cd 
h lilies and h»ok something like Kabuli-, and 
. *t apparently non- Aryan in origin. They ; re 
ad of a peculiar kind of coid-j arring and 
1 . vc a g*reat taste for wearing jewellery gene- 
r IV. Their chief bu-ines^ i- caUle-dealing. and 
I y drive r mini about harvest-time large 

* '*'*'■ <Vpt Tmnnniy - !!• of ]S>',a p 1J1-1JJ 
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j herds of oxen which they Sell on credit to 
| cultivators. They take no bonds and hardly 
j e'-er go into the courts, but their appearance 
I aud manner are so rough and awe-inspiring 
that they collect their debts by personally 
visiting their creditors, and are generally paid 
punctually. The women do a curious kind of 
\ embroidery in coloured wools mixed up with 
cowries. On the whole they are a violent people, 
and are specially complained of in the Etawa 
District/ 7 A case is reported in which a number 
, of kidnapped children were found in one of 
their camps in Etawa. ls Similarly some of thorn 
kidnapped a girl in Ajni**r for sale to some 
wealthy banker. 10 In the old Nl r.Jmuf 
Jicye/G* a BaujAra kidnapped a boy aged lo, 
the son of another Banjara (17/VpV 2nd 
November lb*32.) A Banjara murdered hi 5 bro- 
ther because he reproved him for idltne-- 
(MnluiK 2 Utli September ls*32 ). Some Banja- 
r.V cattle got mixed with those of some vil- 
lager-. and they attacked the herdsmen, killing 
one of them {JlCmrdj. 18th August 1>33). 

Iu Gorakhpur Banjaras are commonly 
known as Xaikm which is properly the liann* 
for the leader of one of their gangs (Skr. ruh/tt- 
hty a leader.) .Sir II. 31. Elliot gives a detail of 
the sub-di vi-ions ot the tribe in his 

Major Gunthovpe in his A3 tfes on G.Wm/7 
Tnhei la I}* r<h remarks that the M.ittuiivA and 
LubhAna divi.-ion of the tribe coniine tliem- 
selves to cattle-lifting and kidnapping. The 
ALitt_ui*iy«tf> wear the j a tied or -acred thread, 
and the women a blue xrin or sheet. The mar- 
ried women wear their hair tied up iu a 
peculiar knot on the top of the head and tix* d 
there by a button. This is also the ea*e with 
the wntnt n in the Xorth-We-t Tho\ bet 

they n-nally wear a. sort of .-mall -tick -tm-k 
perpendicularly into the lmii on the crown i-r 
tbc head. Tin shell (->///*' l i- dmped nv '* 
1 1 1 i and gives them a vei*y remarl abli- appli- 
ance. Major Gunthorpe si\> tin* dihnenn 
I >ct ween the LubhAna and Gliaran >ub-divi-im 
of the tribe i-, that the women of the funner won 
tin slaet ('tin) and tlio>e of the latter Be 
petticoat (Iniithjii). He give* an claboiaU 
and inti u-^ting account of the varum- iin-iir,- 
by vvhiih they commit daeoitics and mbheia-. 

Ill-l mr-te-UiT »1 of P<\ (V X v>' p ] . 1 ^ .. 
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bat imne of bis remark-, appear to apply to ' their d..ing«=. For in-tanoe, wo have n case of 
the tribe in the northern part of India. an oig:*ni-cd burglary planned bv certain eaa >- 

BiVwariy&s or Bauriyas.— The-e are .me of /•»/(/,. the Bauriva ca-te and wotked oat b\ 

the most notorious predatory tribe's in the othti- who concealed their knowledge of the 

Nortli-AYcat provinces. ALr. Ibbet.-on 2u derives oftVndm- and received a -hare of the pmceeds 
their name from the h&u;uf or noo-e with which (Mb/G,, >t„,l Tilth Jannai v Is".' 


they catch animals. They would thus he 
an a logons to the Basis who take tlmir name 
from the noose (Skr. yGG) which they n-e in 
climbing toddy truer, (tor)* The true habitat 
of the Bauriyu- is in the we,- tern part of the 
NortliAYe-t Provinces and the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Punjab, but they wander immense 
distance- on predatory incai-ions. An un-nc- 
ce-sful attempt to colonise them ha- been made 
in the Aluzufhirnagai* District. In their raids 
they very commonly as-ume the garb ot 
I v a- pre-ent at the search of a camp in 
^[uzalfaruaa’ar, when with them were found 
the complete apparatus of a fu'jjr: small 
hi ass images, tire tongs, mud-coloured clothe-, 
etc., sueli us are worn by the common 
The best way of detecting them when di-gui-ed 
i- by a necklace of peculiar shaped wooden 
beads which they all wear, as well as g< Id pins 
which they have lixed in their front teeth. 
Should this fail their mouths should be 
examined, for under their tongues a hollow is 
formed by con-taut pre--ure from their younger 
(lavs, in which they can secure from fiftecu 
h> twenty silver four -ut-d or two -dmi pieces. 
Thev are -o a ( *c*u-tomed to this that thev often 
evade search for money when admitted into 
jail, and the coins thus concealed do not 
interfere much with their power of speech. 
Captain Denneliy says 2 * that they do not 
worship any deities of the Hindu pantheon, 
but in ATuzathirnagur they eenainly employ 
Brfthmun family-]*rie-t - at m.i 1 rial's, etc. 
They are very trouble-. one m the IGrthpur 
District, wlicre tliey arc -aid to bo all tlno\os. 2 * 

A c i-e i- rhcie .juoted of a gang of Uaunyl- 
in the .-oi \ icc of -mil*' rhdkur- committing n 
dac >b v m A jm r. Seven < *1 * hem \M*r»* urn -tod, 
lu the eour-e of the ciepiey ->\ocn .•:] er 
ru-es of robbery. burglary itm 1 ib '' •niM' 1 "it. 
and the stolen propel ty wu nvovipd “ The 
Thakur.s ot )l inv;ir nr" viil to m en> Bi ,,ri va- 
in then* jmv and share m tie* Ph, 

2s hti unit /l'ou s\v mil v h!i r. e >’*d- <*f 

/\».v> ' i < , G-e 

:i ls'*s. Ill* 


gang or tiftecn Bauiiyas weie conucted at 
Ah'ra* k . f wandering about the country dis- 
guised a- Bairagis and committing thelt /- 
zuil r,* 1 . :Mth September 1>-M ). Re- 

cently « gang went from Aluzaiiarnagur to 
Bn rod a end carried o I f ail imiueii.se .piantitv of 
jewedhiy belonging to one of the (iaikwur's 
ladies . j nd (ptite lately a gang robbed aNepal.'-c 
Gencial. wlio came down limn the bill-, of a 
large -un in ea-li and note-. The Gridhiy&s 
ot the R.jnor District, another gang with a verv 
evil tvp nation, are -aid to he cl< -dy connected 
with tie in, but this i- prooably incorrect, as 
the (did luyas are more likely to be an off-hoot 
of the g' * it Kanjar tribe of the Upper Gauge- — - 
Jumna 1 hub. 

Beriyds or Bh6riyas are a tribe of nomads 
found in the Central and Lower (Jangvtie 
Duub. They live in gang- in rude gin.-.- m 
tharel 1 huts They tut- \ery elo-elv connected 
in liiuii 1 i rs character, and phy.-i.pie with the 
main HabtirA tribe, of which tin y are possibly 
only an . u shoot. Tht\ profes- to live by beg- 
ging u"o U»e prostitution of their women, who 
are taught to d.utce and -mg in a rude way. 
They icady subsist by petty thefts, principally 
of grtin at harvest-time, but they sonn tones, 
when Fed presNcl, commit more* \ h»lcnt crime 
C avion- v enough many of tlie’r gangs arc 
under ri c lcadeiship of women. Their great 
meeting-place is on the’ mounds which mark 
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> ) el 1 a r a e t r 1 - 1 1 1 * of th** ahoria.nal races Thu 
I* , j -■ /- 1 *1" n. it le-rh-e them much, a- they have 
p^oluh! v b -mi conform :ded with the 

Biluchis or Rinds. — Major PavR in the 
It’ j ‘ / l of 1 S 7 " thii'i -peak- of these 
]>l »j*l* — ” So far as thev have conic under the 
- ;rvt dinner of the police tliev imr resident,- of 
rhu M u-'affarnao'ar Pi-tii* t J hey arc hr 
t i-to Muhammadan- and. numht rintr about 
P x t v in* n. iuliahit Mime -even or \ Itlsi 

-'1 that district. They oriemally emiirruted 
from tlr* Pahj th. T Ii.it tier are p'\)f\s»aon:d 
thieves nf a datim-ron- chnra* t*r .s now well 
l stabli-hd. They dtpait on tlair predat. <ry 
t ■iii'' the cliaract.tr < *1 > i t <’<. piiy-n 

('ins of in* da*;m*. an 1 te. toher'' « f the V ,//,/r; * 
ami i nrrv on thrnr depredations at great riis- 
t'ui'.i. as far &• rathward as Ajmer and vo.st- 
ward U" L’thhr. Some f*. w in the Mu/aliar- 
j \*\v PPm-t h i\ e ac'j’iirei] lauded prop* rty. 
i iU th*' 1 r* j st m ty h* "tid t<» have no ostensible 
] i >aii" *d livt ithi m »«L and t<> ht imhitual al -rn- 
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Dholeras.— ' This tribe int’e<t- the R.r T 
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tae Kuhur XT*! 1 1 \!i ^ . Tliev are said t > h< 
billed Dh51§rAs. DulerAs or DalerAs h-m. 
they in ike tanitrhk ( ’ t ',>hn baskets ( *) * ,■ . /**, 
Tie y -al by duv and i an r hv niuht, him t! ** 
IT that girls or p- -kp -ckct * la--. Th**;- L , , 

e t ' in pirtiC" {"'•h'lt/tj and encamp . < h 
party being under a ,» ••,*./ 7 l> or hradm, 

J hey reiaiii -cp nan iy cm nmped till the r.mm s 
i ''h'tju’t't arc auspioiouv, ; g. ><>d omen 1 r hit 
to -c>o a somlo jackal in the evening, hut if * /, > 
are b»g. t lit r it .-lgnilcs ill-luck. and th*', 
btvak r.p them camp and cone* ji-'ine. W a u 
tin. onion .s pr-ojdt i< ui" a goat i- (hit r(*d to th* ■ 
god (oniidi I bind (ri and then each pm m*. 
inf. -ruling the othet> nf the I>i"tnVt whn h '* 
h<i" cno^en f»»r t hievnig. moves oif. h<trnu hv 
they ti- ul to u:te>t < hull), hut t-jow tliev coutim* 
{ iii*ui"»‘l vex to rite Xoith-WiM Provinces. \T - v 
1 *• w at e t ver con vh*! e*l. r JTi**\ generaliv f,> o *n 
a lair. »nd th*> men dress th-nmolvcs 
maro* or I irtkn**:. Their nt^iMn is to In * o 
ar ‘ ‘ ,u JS( r *'• propcity oncaoctl. whih* a h , v 
-t* ah, and if 1 lit* lad i> ca u^ht lie never r,- ]Vfl< 
h;- ccuact natfo. or addtt-s. T’he thief 
n - liat e of the stolen prof., rty, but mo~t 

of *h« r rain" are spent m drn k. Jf *, ], ft; 
c-rnpht, t in* v ell-d reused J)-i] j.R r ,f Ihepj.rjv 
i ri t e» r* * I c for him and tiy In eel liim off. Tin \ 
(| fteu up a *pia rrel in a !>d.in to o*i w . ;i j, n * v 
u f I 'tinv o,‘ roblunj* "Ot/iei fi mo*. T’iie ]\ ' 
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the caste in Bareli for belonging to a gang of 
thieves, 

Doms or Domras. — This is a very curious 
apparently aboriginal caste and will require 
some space. The Census tig ares give the dis- 
tribution of the castes as follows, by Commis- 
sioner's Divisions : — Met at h 99, Agra 120, ROhil- 
kliaud 44, Allahabad 53, Benares 11.814, Jhahd 
ml, Kuniauh 107,042, Luklman 2,004. Si tA pur 
nil, Faizabad l,utJ0, Rae Bareli 3,879 ; Total 
170,015. The district* which record more than 
1,000 of them aie * Azamgarli (1349 ) Benares 
(1217) G hazipur ( 1 73 ) G orakhpnr ( 595 1 ) 
Almora (104,93* ') (birhwal (52uGOj B.irabanki 
(2 3 07; R *ie Bare 1 i (3879). T h ey t h n s fa 1 1 into 
two great divisions : — the Eastern poms found 
in Gorakhpur ami the neighboniing districts of 
the Benares Division; and the Western or 
Hill pdms who are enormously in excess of 
their eastern brethren. 

They are in fact apparently two distinct 
tribes. The Eastern Doms have a very evil 
reputation, while the Hill Doms though me- 
nials, are apparently, as a rule, respectable 
people. It has been suggested with much 
probability that the word Dom or Domril is 
radically the same as the Romani uf Em ope, 
d and r being interchangeable. Tf this be 
true tbev would be the main basis of the 
Gipsies of Europe. Mr. (1. A. Grierson's 
analysis of their tttjnf seem& to tend toward" 
the >ame result. Wliat is possibly a third 
subdivision of the ca"te is tin' Dum or Dom 
Mir&sis, who are professional musicians. Mr. 
IbbetsoiC'’ says the Dum and Mbfisi must 
be carefully distinguished ** from the Dam or 
Domra, the executioner and corpse-burner of 
Hindustan, and the type of all unrlcnnlinc"" 
to a Hindu : as also trni.i tlie Dum oi tin* lid) 
States, whom I have classed as pumn<i and 
not as Mir. isi, as 1 understand that the word 
Dum is there applied to workers in bamboo. 
The class is distributed throughout the North- 
West Provinres. but is mrst numerous in the 
Amritsar, Labor. Uawal Pmd: and Multan 
divisions of the Punjab, and m 1 >.* Haw a]pu»* 
and the other State*" which match wiih ihem. 

Their -O'-ial position, as ot all the 

minstrel castes, is exceedingly low. but they 
attend at weddings and on similar occasions 

3/1 Pifu ib Ktbno'graj.hy, p r i "ill? 

31 tv i a Indio, Vol II '*•?! 


to recite genealogies. Moreover there are 
grades tven among the Mir&sis. Tlie out- 
cast tubes have their Mi rads. who. though 
they do nut eat with their clients and morel;, 
render them professional service, are considered 
impure by the Mirask of the higher ca*te<. 
The MMsi is generally an hereditary set van t 
like the BMt, and is notorious for his exac- 
tions. which he make* under the thrt_.it oi 
lampoon ing the ancestors of him from whom 
he demands fees." “ These four were not bon. 
on giving day — the Mullah, tlie Bliat. the 
Brahman, and the pum.*' “The Mu ad A 
almost cl ways a Mu^silmnn." 

Pa""’i g on to the Eastern poms,— they liave, 
like many of these servile castes, a tradition of 
Rajput descent. W. Buchanan * 1 says of them 
— “ The Domras who work in bamboos have 
disgraced rhemselvesiiot only by their in< n*dinate 
appetm 1 1. for they will eat food piepuml by 
anyone i xcept a washerman, but by removing 
dead carcasses and by being public executioner", 
while tlit ir women do not scruple to confess 
that they drink spirituous liquors. They are 
very few m number ( 7 b families). Many 
allege that they were once lords of the country 
and that the Domkat&r tribe of military 
Br&hmons iire not in reality different, hut 
abandoi cd their impurity when raised to die 
military tank by Malum, inda." At any rate, as 
Sir II. M Elliot remarks 2 it Delirious that the 
names oi many old fort" .Mich as 'Dmdihu a 7 d 
poiuaiiLUih tcstiiv to their tenner importune-- J 
He also remarks that tlieie are m voral 'uils 
or Dump" scattered over the western diiui s 
of the N^rth- West Provinces and in B neb'd- 
khand and Sugar, who arc engaged m the, 
menial oeeupatioiis of making ropes, fans, mar s, 
and ."Uch-likc at ticks. In Oudli the term : cun 
is applied to sweeper", ns Bliunip and (’hid v .i 
are cD< when*." In tlu A <v D. J j V.r [>,, • ..v,- 
Basil District, L I g avi a rok>\ibU 
full :n*i .unit of the triht . with a vee i’ 
ot thin* * ny»l , width thus*- ii.rercst-'d m 
smdi mnttci " can r-uisult. Sicudlv the most 
cm ’oil" pi wilt about the ( !():■. kbpur penis is t hat. 
though a Mguiar i’uigic M r he. tb»y Inc no 
aptitude t« •! spoil of nrs 'v3*’d, ami do 
not sci ;-i To use the tic"h of wild mnmals nr, 
all. A - :hts»* Eastern Dum* arc enlleetuely 

35 a . - '* . - 3 Soo jii-u -i Vui XI p yff. 

31 p. >:>jj 
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classed as ManghaiyA or res. dents of the 
ancient M.madha kingdom. There are also 
nutiiv -ub-di visions of them, but many of 
tne-e are by a process of iia-si* 11 rising to 
the Kgnitv of new caste-', becuu-e of course 
no one w hen he arrives at any degree of 
{*--!,«< tabihtv earns to be called a Dorn. 
8h;eh are the K&fciw&l&s, who are the mo>t 
Te^pei table of all. Their special business is 
v_ trine- light to funeral pyres, and many have 
thertbv realised much wealth. They are 
stopped to have been deputed for that pur- 
pose from KViji (Henare^j : hence their 
name. 1 lie men of this -mb-div lsion think it fi 
d -grace to set tire to brick Kilns. Next come 
tht B&nw&ds, who are makers of rope from the 
b.'r tibre. And the Hel&s, most of whom are 
Muhammadan'-* and do regular sweepers work. 
The Btosphors or k ’ bamboo breakers ” use a 
pa* ricular kind of knife railed bunk or jluilld, 
and make tliatches like the Grharamis of other 
part". B&hsbmw&s or “ bamboo weavers 5 
make bamboo baskets. The Dhark&rs make 
fly-nets (c/oy), stool* ( tr/o/'fid), Ac.: they act 
as muMciaiis at weddings, where they blow 
loTiir horns called w njha. The Pattaris make 
the leaf dishes (/»itfori or dovna) used at mar- 
riage- and bv poor people. The Hal&lkhors or 
“ foul eater", ” are executioners and scavengers. 

Of the Hill Dorns the best account I am 
acquainted with is contained in Mr. E. L. 
Atkiiisonhs Hi mala *j'i f finz»dt»et, \ ol. H. p. 
370. He says, “they are correctly enough 
supposed to be remnants of the original in- 
habitants. They are of exceedingly dark 
complexion a* a rule, bnt not more so than 
the tribe of the same name in the plains and 
many (’liamais. They ha\e tor ages been the 
fda\e» of the Kh&siy&s, and been thought less 
of than the cattle, and with theim hanged hands 
fiorn master to master. It \\a- death tor a 
Horn to infringe the ivstiirtiuns of caste laid 
down bv the Hindu laws such as knowingly 
making Use of a /""//*/, or any other uren-:I 
Li longing to a Rajput nr Brahman Even the 
w.ld Bflji considered the presence of the Dbm 
a source of defilement. The Danis are divid' d 
inti> a number oi cla-se-, ; chiefly according’ to 
occupation like the Chamar.s ol the plain-. 


In the extreme west we find them on the right 
bank of the Indus, living in villages apart 
from the people, and tilling the same servile 
occupation*. In Yasin. Nagar. and Chillis. they 
a t e very numerous, and are of a vei-y daik 
complexion, coarse features and inferior phy- 
sique. They are found again in the same 
position among the Aryans of Kasmir and 
among tlie Dogras of Jammu n. Here again 
they are noticed for their dark complexion, 
winch unmistakably marks them out from 
the light-complex ioned Aryans. They aie 
smaller in limb, stout, square-built, and less 
bearded, and altogether exhibit a much 
lower type of face which centuries of serfdom 
and oppression have not tended to modify, 
The Dhiy&rs or ore-smelters of Jammuii, cor- 
responding to the Aguris of these hills and 
the B&tals of the Kasmir Valley who are 
curriers and musicians and correspond to the 
Harkiy&s of Kumaun, should be assigned to 
the same class. The Bems of Ladakh occupy 
a similar position, and are blacksmiths and musi- 
cian*. In Kunaur and Kulju we have them 
1 again following the same trades, classed with a 
tribe of similar occupations called Kohlis by 
1 the people of the lower hills, Cham&rs about 
: Ramp ur on the Satluj and by themselves and 
| the Kunauris Chamangs. The same remark 
| is made about them here, that they are darker 
than the Knuds round them. The smiths 
1 are called Domang in Kunauri and the car- 
. penters are termed Or&s, and both equally 
1 with the Kohlis considered of impure caste. 

[ hi Nepal the^e helot craftsmen are represented 
, by the New&rs. Sufficient has been said to 
; show that these Doms in the Hills are not a 
I local race peculiar to Kumaun, but the remains 
of an aboriginal tribe conquered and enslaved 
1 by the immigrant Kh.tsiyas,*’ 

, Tiie specific crimes of the Eastern D6ms 
are dumity, robbery, theft, and illicit distilla- 
tion of spirit <. The Hill Doms appear to be 
greatly addicted to kidnapping rhild?*en.” 

DosCicl or Dus&d. — They do not find a plate 
in the Census. Their habitat is tin* Eastern 
Districts o| the Noiih-West Piovine' s. parti- 
cularly (ihazipur, where they are said to number 
, more than -U.Ouq. ,f ' Tlicy seem to be an oJT- 
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shoot of the Chamars. and act as grooms in Ghosis are akin to the Ahirs. Tliev are 
the Panjab Military Cantonments . 37 They are literally the “shouting caste*’ (Skr. >j h <b h a) 
the ordinary labouring classes in Bihar, and I because their occupation is driving cattle. They 
are almost invariably chaalchldrs or village are generally Muhammadan^: while the term 
watchmen, although notorious for their own ; gwalu is usually confined to Hindu cowherds, 
criminal propensities. They are a very useful ' Ibbetson 15 * says that Hindus do not object to buy 
caste, as they do any kind of work. Many are , milk from them unless it is watered, as tliev can- 
table-servants, cooks, bearers and grass-cutters 1 not take water from their hands. The Gliosis of 
to Europeans /’ 38 Dr. Buchanan Hamilton thinks ; Blind was and MahivrA of the Eta District had 
they are the same as the ChandALs of Lower a bad reputation for horse stealing, which has 
Bengal. 1 been now put down . 10 
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Ac. XL — The To'o ‘Brothers, 

There was once a great RAjA, who lived very 
happily with his wife and two sons The , 
two boys were very dutiful and lovable little [ 
creatures, and their parents were extremely j 
fond of them. But unfortunately it happen- | 
ed that when they were scarcely seven or 
eight years old, the queen, their mother, began | 
to show symptoms of a fatal malady. The j 
Raja did all in his power to restore her to j 
health, but in vain. So at last he was advised j 
by his physicians to remove her to a summer 
palace belonging to him, which was situated in 
a remote part of his dominions and enjoyed a 
congenial and salubrious climate. j 

Now the windows of the queen's apartment 
in that palace looked into the garden, and each 
day as she lay in her bed she observed a pair ; 
of sparrows chirping and twittering amongst : 
the leaves of a tree in which they had their 
nest, and carrying grains of corn for their 1 
little ones in it. It made the poor invalid 
happy to see the wee little tilings being 
taken so much care of. for it took her 
thoughts to her own dear little hoy> whom die , 
made <0 much of; but sorrow tilled her heart 
the next instant when it struck her that one 
dav she herself might be taken from them 1 
and they might he left without the loving care 
ami comforting hand of their mother. 

This went on for some time, till one day 
the queen was deeply moved to see the hen- 
sparrow grow sick and die in a neighbouring 
bush, leaving the poor cork in the wildest grief 
and the little ones wondering'- why she did not 

37 H»hct'*on. f\r i*jab Etu tu»<n -jp.’. m, -te * C0."> ! 

HimU'r, Statistical A<cvuui ot Bengal, xi 2 j 2 j 

30 para. 479. I 


come to them so long. The queen felt much 
for the little ones, and used to scatter seeds 
from her window to enable the poor stricken 
cock-sparrow to pick them up for his mother- 
less brood. 

And tlius it was for some time, till one day 
another hen-sparrow appeared upon the scene 
and began to build another nest hard by; and 
then commenced a trying time for the nest- 
lings, fur this hen, who seemed to have taken 
the place of their mother, grew so jealous of 
the love the cock-sparrow lavished upun them, 
that she would not so much as allow him to 
proem e them their food, and took every 
opportunity' to peck at them with her beak 
and to hustle them about. By degrees the 
cock-spairow, too, learned to regard them with 
disfavour, and joined his new mate in ill- 
treating them in various ways. On one 
occasion the hen-sparrow’s jealousy’ rns^ to 
such a jmeb that both die and the rook mik'd 
out the leathers of the poor motherle>s birds, 
and tin-dU' threw them out ol the m>: down 
on to the ground. The queen, who had been 
watching all this with the keenest invest 
and the greatest grief, burst into tear> at the 
thought that her own bov< would one dav 
share the Mime fate a-> the little binK dnuid 
death remove her from them, from the 
nature “l her malady- die knew it >oon mm:. 
The king, who happened to bo near at the 
time, inquired into the chum? of her gbef, 
whereupon she told him the whole history of 
the feathered family, and added that she feared 
her own dear boy& would meet, with a Minilar 

ft* rf oj tht »-/•-<;* >tti a i 1 >J Pvl 1 A\ JU p m 
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fate alter her death. The king soothed her | 
to the be-t of liis power, and expressed a hope 
that she would long hespaied to her children ; 
but the Ram was inconsolable, and wanted the 
king to give her a solemn promise that if ever - 
lie married a second wife after her death he 
would not allow her to ill-treat his sons. In vain 
the king assured her that lie was determined not 
to marry a second wife and give the boys a 
step-mother, but the queen would not believe 
h:m, saying that she knew better, and that his 
position in life required that he must have : 
Some one to share the throne with him. She ; 
entreated him. therefore, to select a good-tem- 
prred and kind-hearted woman for his second 
wife, and to keep her sons as independent of 
her as po-Ahle. The king promised to do all 
that she desired, and soothed her by kind 1 
words and soft entreaties to take heart, and 
hope for a speedy recovery. 

After this the queen's illness took a 
turn for the worse, and in a diort time she 
closed her eyes for ever with her dear little 
boys weeping on her breast. 

The Raja was sorely grieved at this, and j 
flight by every means in his power both 
to comfort- his motherless sons and to promote j 
their happiness. lie kept them constantly by I 
his rude, and spared no pains to make them j 
contented witli their lot and forget their 1 
mother's loss. 

This happy state of tilings, however, did not I 
last loner : for in a couple of yeais* time the 
courtiers began to impress upon the king's 
mind the advisability of a second marriage, so 
that tic was at Li-n pm^uaded to listen to them j 
and marry the daughter of a neighbouring | 
R'l jft. 

A- "okii ;i-> tlv new turner v,*os iomlled into 

the palace "he been n t< . look with displeasure 
at the hold the young Princes hud on the 
king. 'i heart, and In t dimple,. -«uro soon ripent d 
irto jealousy. .Sin- objected s«» stronglv to ! 

e buys being constant Jy in I i- company that 
h'oki.Mg had t->:i"k t]»**m to avoid being set n . 
v' ill him so often Tin* b"v>. who were \wm 1 
u-yvond thtir year-, soon saw the awkward j 
poMTiMi in wliich thcii **ither wa> placed, mid ! 
U’d ti tor best to k f, ep themse; ves as much out 
of:' ir step-mother’s way as possible. Jhu 
snll the wmked wmvin went on rinding fa dt 
^uh them in one way or othe:, and keo: 1 


bothering the king with a thousand complaints 
about them, so that lie became tired of them 
and it struck him that perhaps he himself had 
been spoiling the boys with over-indulgence, 
and with this idea he too begun to ill-treat the 
poor little princes. 

One day it happened that the queen was out 
in the garden by hersfdf enjoying the fresh 
air and the charming scenery, when sudden I v 
a ball studded all over with diamonds and 
pearls came rolling up to her feet. She 
guessed at once that the ball could belong to 
nobody save her own step-sons, for they* alone 
could afford such costly play-tliings. and was 
going to pick it up. when the eldest of the 
two boys jumped o\er the wall into the garden 
and running up to where the queen was sit- 
ting took up the ball and ran away* w itli it at 
full speed. But as soon as he turned hit. 
back on her the queen gave a loud scream, 
and began to weep bitterly, to tear her hair, 
and to lend her clothes, so that the at- 
tendants went running up to her to learn 
the cause of her grief, and, in reply to 
their enquiries, she told them that she had 
been grossly insulted by her eldest step-son. 
They soon took her into the palace and there 
she told the king such a black story against 
his eldest son that in his wrath he began to 
rave like a madman, and swore that he would 
never look upon both the boyV feces as long 
asheli\ed. and gave order." that they should 
that very instant be driven out of the palace. 
Hut the queen would not be paeiiitd even with 
this, and threatened to poison herself if the 
king did not that very moment pass sentence 
(d’ death upon both his sons. The king there- 
upon issued orders to his chief executioner to 
take the t wo boys away to some dense foro^ 
and. after putting out their eyes, to leave 
them there to be devoured by wild U a-,ts : nii d 
further commanded at die queen's -uggeMim 
that their eyes be brought bt fore him as a 
proof that the cruel .sentence had been put 

iii f «> < xeeiitioii. 

Tlic executioner. who was an old man, t o»,k 
the poor boy. into hi. custody and set out wit’> 
them toward.-, a dense forest. lint a'l the w;u 
there the ;.onmr princes eotieafed him to have 
pity on them ami not deprive th- ni o[' their 
eyi- : and they pleaded so sweetly m- mercy 
tint e-.eu the hard heart of the executioner 
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melted, and he promised that he would not 
hurt a single hair of tlieir heads. 

At this the hoys fell at the old man’s feet 
and thanked him for his kindness with hearts 
full of gratitude. The executioner, however, 
was at a loss to think where he could procure 
two pairs of eyes to lay before the queen in 
place of theirs, for he dared not return with- 
out them ; so the three hit upon a plan by 
which to deceive the wicked queen. 

They took tlieir bows and arrows and killed 
a couple of wild fawns, and plucking out 
their eyes tied tlieru up, dripping with blood, in 
a handkerchief. The executioner then bade 
the princes be of good cheer and went hack 
towards the palace with the bundle containing 
the eyes in Ms hand. As soon as he was gone 
the two brothers, overcome with grief and 
fatigue, went to sleep under a large tree. 
When they awoke the next morning they felt 
very thirsty and looked about them for water, 
but there was none to ho had on the spot. So 
the eldest boy said : — 

“ Sit here a while, my brother, under this 
tree, while I go to some other part of the forest 
and get you some water to drink, and, if pos- 
sible, some wild fruits or roots for food, for as 
we have been fasting so long, you must he 
feeling very hungry/’ 

The little boy agreed to this, and sat down 
under the tree. He waited there for a very 
long time, but his brother did not turn up, and 
at last he began to fear that his dear brother 
had been devoured by some wild beast, when 
all at once he distinctly heard voices over his 
head. He looked up and saw that a chakv& 
and a chakvi/ who were peiehed upon one of 
the branches of the tree, were talking to each 
other like human beings. 

‘ k You may pride yourself as much as you 
please, Chakvi," the chain d was saying, “upon 
the medicinal properties of your feathers ; 
hut you could show nothing to equal certain 
properties I possess.” 

“Oh, indeed!” replied the chal;ri, “ pray 
what is it that is so marvellous about you r 
Would you not tell me r” 

“ Well,” said tbe c halt'd, “I would never 
have spoken of it, but I break silence for this 
once, Chakvi, since you are so eager to know 
of it, hut pray don't tell any one about it/’ 


“No, I shan't," returned the chalcet, and 
the chile cd resumed, — “ The man who eats 
my head will the next day be crowned king, 
whereas lie who eats my liver will have twelve 
years of weary travel liner and wandering: about 
j for his pains, but will attain immense happi- 
] ness at the end of that period/' 

: The bird had hardly spoken these woids 

| when up went an arrow from the bow of the 
; young prince lying underneath and down fell 
; the p<vr <.halcd gasping for breath ! 

“ So much for your boasting ! ” cried the 
j dale Ci m distress and flew away. The young- 
prince -<'on pulled out the poor bird's feathers, 
and gathering* a few sticks together, lighted a 
brivk tire and roa-ted the little bird over it, 
meaning to share it vith his brother on his 
return. Doing hungry, however, he did not 
wait for his brother to come up, but dividing 
the bird into two parts, he put aside the fore- 
part with the head for his brother and ate the 
rest, live r and all, himself; for he thought that 
, if ever the bird's words came true, lie would 
much i. iher have liis eldest brother to be king 
| than h i ’-elf. 

I Shoit'y after the eldest prince returned with 
some w iter, having failed to procure anything 
for food. So his brother gave him the head and 
should* r- of the bird to eat. and told him the 
| whole story of the dialed and the chains and 
i the two hi others laughed and jested over it for 
some tune and then fell fa-t asleep. 

The next morning when they awoke they 
felt ve v hungry, the youngest especially 
feeling’ -o weak for want of food as not to be 
able to li-e from the ground on wliieh he was 
lving*. Upon this the elder brother said * — 
l shall go and make another attempt to 
find fond. I have plenty of gold in my 
pocket, only I do not know where to buy food 
with it." So saying he set out at full speed 
and wont straight on till he came within sight 
of a largo city. He made towards it v ith all 
lmste, hut found that a- it was very eaily in 
the morning the gates uf the city had not been 
opened. So tired and hungiy he sat upon a 
stone and waited. At sunrise the gates were 
opened, and he at once walked in through 
them; but what was his surprise and conster- 
nation to find himself surrounded by aimed 
men. \\ ho took him rather gruffly by the arms 


See ante, Yol. X. p. 82, footnote. 
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and said, “ Come along, yonng man, since it has j 
been voui* lot to be the first to enter these 
gates this morning we must take toil to the 
oueen and see what follows.” And so they 
gave him a horse to ride and escorted him 
with great haste towards the queen’s palace. 

Now the reason of this niy>terious beha- 
viour on the part of the guard- was that the 
king of the countiy had recently died without 1 
an heir, and the court astrologeis had pre- j 
dieted that the heir to the throne would be j 
the first to enter the mites of the city the day 
after the king s death, and that the sac led 
court elephant would of its own accord throw 
a garland of fiowers round his neck. Ihe 
queen had therefore ported the guards at the 
gates of the city that morning with orders to 
bring to her the first man that entered them. 
When the guards dismounted at the palace 
with the handsome young piinee in their charge, 
the queen ordered all the noble > of the court 
to assemble in the court-yard. Slit then gave 
orders for the .-acred elephant to be brought 
round and put a crarland of fiowers on its trunk 
saving’’. — “ Throw thi^ round the neck of him 
who isde.-tined by Is vara to occupy my husband’s 
vacant throne.” The elephant looked around 
for some time and then made towaids the place 
v-' hare the voting prince wa-> standing and 
dexterously threw the garland round his 
neck. At this there arose a loud shout of joy 
from the assembled multitude, and the newly 
elected king v,as taken info the palace and 
installed on the throne by the chief f/t.r/t of 1 
the court. Next day tln-ie were threat rejoicings ] 
throughout the kingdom, and the young piinee I 
wa- proclaimed king with LTre.it pomp. The ! 
fmor lad, however, was not happy at this sudden j 
chan ire in his i >rtuno-, for he thought ofi his ! 
brother wlioni he had left half-thud from want ’ 
of feed m the foie-t. and win, he feared, had I 
perhaps died of starvation* lie nevertheless j 
despatched messengers in s-earch of him and | 
waited anxiously lor tlieir icturn. | 

Meanwhile the younger brother, after | 
waiting for a few hours lor his brother, put 
ail his strength together and went in seareh 
ut food and water. He wandered about for 
some time till chance led his footsteps towards 
a snail stream, and there he refreshed himself 
with its delicious fresh water and the wild 
fruit that he found giowmg on its banks. 


This partially restored his strength, and he 
•walked on till he came upon an old potter 
digging for clay near a clay-pit. 

*■ Shall I help you in digging clay, sir ?” 
said the lad to the potter. e * I am in search of 
some employment and would do anything for 
you if you would only give me some bread to 
cat.” 

The potter had pity on him and said : 14 Yes, 
if you are really willing to work you may dig 
clay for me while I work at the wheel, and in 
the evening I shall give you a good dinner in 
return.” 

So the prince at once set about his task and 
worked away with such a will that before 
evening the potter took a liking to him, and 
taking him home treated him to a hearty dinner. 

Ry degrees the young' prince learned the 
art of making pots, and he so improved upon 
the old potter’s method that in a short time he 
was able to turn out the finest and most artis- 
tically designed pot^ ever seen, till at last the 
old potter became famous for the beautiful 
workmanship of his wares and grew quite 
rich in a short time. 

Now the potter had no children, so he and 
his wife adopted the good prince as 'their son, 
i and treated him with the greatest kindness 
and affection. 

Afttr remaining with them for some time, 
the young prince one day asked the potter's 
and his wife’s permission to go on a journev, 
saying that though they loved him as thtir 
own son and made him want for nothing, he 
h it very anxious about his brother, and was 
tlieielbre determined to find out what had be- 
come ol him since they parted. 

The old people felt grieved at the idea of 
purling with him, but seeing that he was 
determined, gave him their permission with 
the greatest reluctance, and once more the 
young prince set off in search of his brother. 

For several years he wandered about from 
one country to another without finding any 
trace of his lost brother, till at last one evening 
he sat down weary and dejected on the door- 
step of a poor old woman’s cottage, and being 
j very hungry, looked wistfully at some wheaten 
| bread she was baking. The poor woman, when 
! she saw the weaiy traveller, took pity on him 
j aud invited him to enter the cottage and par- 
take of some bread. 
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The youth went in, but was surprised to see 
the woman weeping and sighing bitterly as she 
made her bread. 

“ What ails you, good mother?” cried he in 
a kind voice. “ Tell me the cause of your grief, 
and I shall do my best to help you.” 

Upon this the old woman said — 4< A fierce 
ogre has long infested this part of the country, 
and of late he had been spreading his ravages 
far and wide, aud our king being unable to cope 
with him was obliged to enter into an agree- 
ment to supply him with a cart-load of sweet 
wheaten cakes, a couple of goats, and a young 
man every day, in consideration of which the 
ogre leaves the rest of the inhabitants un- 
molested. Now the king finds the cakes and 
the goats himself, but calls upon the inhabi- 
tants to supply the young men, and so each 
family has to give one every day. To-night it 

my turn, and I must send my dear son to be 
devoured by this monster.” So saying* the old 
creature burst iuto a flood of tears. 

Don’t weep, my good woman,” said the 
prince kindly, “ but listen to what I say ; let 
rue go to the ogre to-night in place of your 
son r and by the help of Is vara I shall kill the 
mun&ter.” 

But the old woman's son, who was aho a 
brave fellow, would not hear of a stranger j 
sacrificing himself, as he thought, to save his | 
file, so an altercation took place between them. ‘ 
which lasted till midnight, when the king's ! 
guards came up to the door and demanded \ 
her son of the old woman. ; 

The young prince, however, shut him up in a I 
room, and opening the door rushed out and j 
joined the guards. They soon mounted him 
upon one of the carts they had brought with 
them full of provisions, and binding him hand 
and foot drove away. 

When they arrived at the f pot where they 
usually left the ogre’s meal they stopped, and j 
unyoking the oxen went away with them, leav- | 
ing the young man there with the gouts and 1 
the cakes in tiie carts. 

They had hardly gone a few yards when the 
clever youth managed to extricate one of his 
arms from the cords with which they were tied, 
and pulling out a sharp knife from his pocket 
cut all the cords and set himself free. He then 
got out of the cart and hid himself under it. 
Presently the ogre came foaming at the mouth 


and smacking his lips in anticipation of 
his favourite meal, when the brave prince 
dexterously hurled a number of cakes at 
his feet and as he stooped to eat them he 
crept unperceived under his body and plunged 
his sharp bright knife right into lim 
heart ! The monster fell back with a groan, 
and the prince, stepping aside, plunged his 
knife again and again into his body before 
he had time to recover from his consternation, 
and after a sharp encounter succeeded in 
putting him to death. He then opened 
the ogle's large mouth, and cutting off his 
tongue and severing his tail from his body 
lie tied them up in a bundle, made full speed 
towards the old woman’s house, and feeling 
very tired, soon fell fast asleep in lier verandah. 

The next morning, when the cart-men went 
hack with their bullocks to fetch the carts as 
was their wont, they were surprised to see 
the goat^ unhurt, the man missing, and the ogre 
lying dead at some distance. 

Now the king of the country had issued 
a proclam ition some time previously to the 
effect that he would give half his kingdom 
and his daughter in marriage to any one who 
I would kill the ogre, so the cart-men thought 
that, as chance had thrown tins opportunity of 
enriching themselves in their way, they should 
make the most of it, and determined, therefore, 
to go and tell the king that they had killed 
the ogre and claim the promised reward. 

So they put a hundred pairs of bullocks to- 
gether an l dragged the huge monster towards 
the king's palace, and loudly proclaimed before 
the assembled court that they had killed him 
by the sh»’er force of arms. 

The king, however, disbelieved their storv 
and asked them to produce the weapons with 
which they laid fought the ogre and deprived 
him of his life. 

The p< -or swains were non-plussed at this, ami 
for a time t hey could say nothing. At last one of 
them mustered up courage to say ‘‘ I wounded 
him with my knife, Maharaj, while my 
friend here thrashed him with his club and 
between us two we managed to despatch him.” 

‘‘And will you show me the wonderful 
knife with which you killed such a monster r” 
said the king. 

The cart-man thereupon drew out of his 
girdle a rusty old blade and showed it to the 
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king amidst the great merriment of the cour- : 
tiers, while onr young hero, who had been in 
court all the while watching the proceedings, ' 
could not help bursting out into a loud laugh. 

At this the king ordered him to be. brought 
before him and asked him what it was that J 
had made him laugh so loud. 

Then the young man related to the Raja al] 
about his adventure* with the ogre in such a 
plain straightforward way that the king was 
quite convinced of the truth of his narration. 
His Majesty, however, ordered him to produce 
the weapon he had used in the encounter, and 
the prince at once drew out hi- sharp bright , 
knife and flashed it before the eyes of the 
assembled multitude. 

The cart-men, a- might be supposed, made a 
show of disbelieving the youth’s story, and 
loudlv protected against being robbed of their 
just reward by a stripling like him. Upon 
this the prince begged oi the king to a-k the 
cartmen what had become of the ogre’s tongue 
and tail. 

“ Oh, perhaps he never had any !” cried the 
men simultaneously, for when we killed him 
we found him without them.” 

Then wait till J show them to you,” ciied 
the prince, and opening u bundle and taking 
out the tongue and the tail, he placed them 
before the king* as a convincing proof that it 
was he who had killed the ogre. 

Tile king at once ordered the cart -men to be 
i^nominiou-lv driven awav, and embracing ihe 
young piince, hailed him as the deliverer of 
his country. He then, as promised in the 
proclamation, transferred the sovereignty 
of half his kingdom to him and made pre- 
parations for his marriage. 

The astrologers having lived upon the day 
on which to celebrate the auspicious event Uu*re 
were great rejoicing's in the city and the old 
king sent out numerous invitations to all the 
neighbouring Rajas to join in the festivities. 
Among* those who accepted them was one 
young Raja who was said to have been elected 
to the throne by a court elephant and who was 
held in high esteem by his subjects. So our 
hero was naturally very eager to see him, for 
ho thought that if ever the chaivas words 
had come true it must have boon his brother 
who had been made king in this singular 
fashion. So he looked forward with great 
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interest to the day on which this Raja was 
expected to arrive. 

The day came round at last, and the young 
prince’s heart leapt within him for joy w hen 
lie recognized in the royal visitor, his long- 
lost brother. The two brothers greeted each 
other very affectionately and told each other of 
a A that had happened since they had parted, 
and so much was the elder affected with the 
narration of his younger brother's snffeiings 
that he fell upon his neck and the two big men 
wept like little children. 

This unexpected meeting of the brothers 
lent greater hilarity to the joyful proceedings, 
and the two spent several happy days in each 
! other's company. 

Y lien the wedding festivities were over 
j they involved to go and pay a visit to their 
; old father. So they got ready a large army and 
marched with it towards their native country. 

After several days’ weary marching* they 
reached the jilace and pitched their camp on 
the outskirts of their father's capital. The 
old man, being duly informed of this, trembled 
j to think that some foreign Rajas, more power- 
ful than himself, had come to deprive him of 
his throne. It was then that he thought of his 
sun-, and regretted very much that they were 
not living to help him in his old age, having 
been condemned to an early death owing to the 
evil influence exercised upon him by his wife, 
who, be it mentioned, had long revealed herself 
to him in her true colours. So lie thought it 
lu‘st to conciliate the invaders and make peace 
with thorn on easy terms, and accordingly sent 
his prime minister to them with rich presents 
and oilers of more, if they would let him remain 
:n undisturbed possession of his kingdom. 

The two Raj, is in their turn sent back word 
that they had not come to his eniintrv w ith any 
hostile intent, but only meant to pay him a 
tiiendly \isit. So t lie old king went out himself 
to meet them and implored them with clasped 
hands to have mercy on him in his old age and 
not toshed the blood of his innocent subjects since 
hi* twohmve sons lived no longer to protect them. 

At this both the brothers fell at their father’s 
feet and begged him to reecho back to his. 
heart his long-lost sons, telling him how the 
good executioner had spared their eve-sight 
and how they had come to be in the state in 
which he found them. 
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The old king could not believe his eyes, so 
strange it seemed to him, that the sons whom he 
had mourned as dead should be standing before 
him. 

The brothers then caused their step-mother 
to be brought before them in order to question 
her in the king’s presence as to the foul charge 
she had laid at their door. 


The wicked woman, however, felt so ashamed 
of herself that she fell at the young men's feet 
and confessed her guilt. 

The king, who had long seen his mistake, at 
once ordered her to be driven out of the king- 
dom, and the father and his two sons then 
entered the city with great pomp and lived very 
happily ever afterwards. 


A NOTICE OF THE ZAFARNAMA-I-RANJIT SINGH OF KANHAYYA LAL 

BY E. REHATSEK. 


(Continued 

When six months after the occupation of 
Peshawar had elapsed, a courier arrived -from 
Kabul with two letters from D6st Muham- 
mad, one addressed to the Maharaja and the 
other to the prince. He complimented Ranjit 
Sin o-h on the great power he had attained, but 
requested him to restore the Governorship of 
Peshawar to Sultto Kh&n, who had always 
paid his tribute regalarly, and had been 
tardy only tbe last year. He moreover pro- 
mised to march with his own troops against 
Sultan Khan and to punish him if he should 
afterwards at any time be remiss in sending' 
the tribute. The Maharaja, highly displeased 
with the presumption of Dost Muhammad, 
said that he had conquered the Panjiib, and 
being able to defend the district of Peshawar 
likewise, he challenged Dost Muhammad to 
invade it. Then he despatched Gul&b Singh 
Tof Jammu n and Kashmir] with a body of 
troops to Peshawar, and shortly afterwards 
also followed in person himself ; but when 
he arrived at Roht&s the news came that 
Dost Muhammad had already reached the 
Khaibar Pass and would soon attack Peshii- 
war, and that, although the Prince Nau Nihal, | 
Hari Singh and Ventura were on the spot and ! 
ready to defend the province, the Maharaja’s j 
presence would ensure a speedy victory. Ranjit , 
Singh therefore now went forward with greater 
speed, and his progress was not interrupted 
till within a day’s journey from Peshawar, 
when the enemy gathered in force and attempted 
to block the way. The Maharaja ordered 
Sukhr&j to disperse the rebels who, how- 
ever, stood their ground and were put to flight 
only after a contest of several hours. Ranjit 
Singh entered Peshawar the next day, when the 
Prince Nau Nihal with the officers who had 


from p. 60.) 

| already been there for some time received 
, him with great demonstrations of joy. Sultan 
! Khaii also desired to pay his respects, but tbe 
j Maharaja wrathfully turned away from him. 

Sultan Khan thereon offered his excuses, anri 
succeeded so well, that the Maharaja presented 
him with a jdgir valued at three Idkjis in the 
Kohat district, and sent Faqir ‘Azizu’ddin a.> 
an envoy to KAbul for the purpose of making 
friendly overtures to Dost Muhammad, and re- 
proaching him with having assumed a hostile 
attitude towards himself. The envoy had 
commenced to hope that he would induce Dost 
Muhammad to pay a visit to Ranjit Singh, but 
some of his advisers succeeded in arousing his 
suspicions, and he granted no more interviews 
to the ambassador, who was kept under surveil- 
lance till the army of Dost Muhammad had 
reached the Khaibar Pass, where it encamped, 
and he was then permitted to depart. Hereon 
the Maharaja despatched Hari Singh, with 
Gulab Singh, Maharaja of Jammu ii and Kash- 
mir, to attack the Afghans, but the latter ha 1 
already disappeared and retired to their ow" 
country when the Sikhs arrived. According 1 y 
Ranjit Singh left a garrison to guard the fron- 
tier and marched back to L:\hoi% whence he pt<*- 
ceeded to Amritsar, where he ordered the 
wedding of Prince Nau N ih&l to be celebrated . 
to which also the commander of the English 
forces at Firozpur, and the Agent, Mr. Wade, 
who resided at Lodi ana, were invited, as well 
as the Rajas of note. After the festivities, dm in g 
which large sums were disbursed, the guests 
i received costly presents of silk dresses and 
jewellery and then took leave. Before, however, 
the ladies, who had accompanied the English 
commander, departed, they requested permission 
from the Maharaja to pay a visit to his ladies. 
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j hev were accordingly received 'with much 
pnlueiie— by the MaMrani Nakayim the 
mother of Piinco Kharak Smell, who &h* >\\ed 
uwni all the fair ones cutting, iu beautiful attire. 
0:1 one side, whilst they were placed or the 
• .tli or : and after they had converged for a v. hile, 
he Maharam presented each of rhem with "Utile 
jewellery, and they departed, do give due 
] onour to the Knglish command ml, theAhilia- 
- ijA Gul ib Singh injuncted to accompany 
mm to the bank* of the Satiny 

News arrived that Gust Muhamraa* 1 had 
main sent an army, commanded by one 
Haji KAkar, from tire Khaibar m the direc- 
non of PCslnwar. and that the Sikh uar- 
1 vjn of Jamvud, having been besieg'd by 
ae Afghans, had been liK rated by Sard ir 
’lari Sin e'lu who had marched from Peshawar 
ad beaten the Afghan*, but th it nevertheless 
.. nv reinfort em^nts would bo welcome. T coops 
v. u*o accordingly despitcht-d the sime dav, 

: u they li.vl not g me further than. Pupal 
iwieu a courier met them with tlm inform ‘item 
‘.ui, the Afghans had again ;i Ivaneod from the 
Kb. lib i" Pass and occupied Jamru l. but that 
"* %v<{ iv i I u i Singh had expelled tin n niter >1 1 \ - 
i_* L )J Cold pursue 1 them towuid" the Khv.i- 
•m. When lie hud re. r died 'Aiimaidm tiro h m 
j on g.niicred in iorec and offered battle, in 
..•doll the Sikh* defeated die Afghans : bat 
nde engaged in plundering, they had lei t tiwir 
unm tu ler I lari Singh uumipported, and la* 
had been ass died by some of the ennuis- and 
hilled, whereon tilt' troops marched bark to 
Peshawar. Mahto Singh, the commander ni 
*he fort of Jamrud had k- pt the death of 
Harl Smgh secret, and ret putted the AlaltA- 
Vt to M*nd troops quickly, llanjil S-n_rh 
-Ms u 'vat ly oUected by this "<id iu'W\ (L*- 
r ored th n loss of hi- bravo 'general, ;ind 
t ■it-, ah t d his »',/.//*>, win were, f opinion ?bm 
Ii'ia Mnbumi:” 1 h*u?d oj del Sp 
; *l-i, he wo d 1 nf n ■ •» in ■ • i> i . iV-I ■ 
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towards him, and tlie artillery tired a salute i 
The interview took place with the u^ual 1 
solemnity, and at the end of it the Cover- j 
1 1 or- General offered presents to the MahaiajA, 
the principal of which wei e a beautiful 
portrait of Her Majesty G>neen Victoria, 
which was much admired and saluted by the 
rhino- and bowing u£ the 'whole assembly, 
whereon the artillery boomed a grand salute, 
old the Maharaja took his departure. The 
next dav the Govern or- General returned the , 
Yi^Lt, and the day afterwards the Maharaja 
j-ave a grand banquet to the Governor-General, , 
..nd they dined together. On the third day the 
■ itter returned the same hospitality to the 
Maharaja, and at the la-t interview at Firb/pur, 
.vhicli took place on the fourth day. tlie Malia- 
vaja invited His Excellency t<> accompany 
him to Auimsir and to L dior. lhe invitation 1 
having been accepted, they both marched with 
their armies, first to the sacred city and then 
to the capital, but whilst sloping one night • 
in the latter, the Maharaja was suddenly 
attacked by a lit of the disease ' called b/<y"v.' G 
The Governor- General manifested tor him the 
’TeUtest sympathy whilst in L indr. and the 
M a hai aj \ recovered sniliriently te make ar- 
-angemenu for the d*. partme of six thousand 
G’oops, one-half consisting of cavalry ami tLo > 
Gier of infantry, with six pieces of crtilkry. i 
.nd commanded by Ventura, to P* shawar. 

his force was accompanied by Mr. Wade, who 
e ui some two hundred m< n, and tour pieces 
, English artillerv with ammunition. When 
he Govei nor-G cue ml, who. as aluady >t r.ed, 
vw- much affected by the calamity of the MaLA- 1 
mi, had sum these arm ligament- exiLatcd. he 
elt Labor, and return* d to V no/pur. 

4'k The disease, which lasted several months, 
>.; t 1 now «o enleebled llaujit Finch, that omy 
, spark of life rt maimd in hi- b «*dy, liu mmi- 
\ siem Wits e Uaiej, 1 - d t > y- tow. his iwi’cu - ha*l 
j- uuc min , h's oiw p'iu"'iiii L . 

, » \ anisln d that In- was t,na*u>-to uin k> >n 
. nr sale to the other * he had no apomur. 

body was 'umu iate L the /w*',* atthet •! 
mm with lntcn-c pn’m aad par,u\-i- Ue- 
nrived him of motioa His curt plus’, unis. 

* Inayat Shah, N 1 . a. ddiu, and * A 't/m u.Alio 
tried tlieir best to cure him. as well as 

,li Distortioo of the mouth -aid tom u.sious 


Bo 


other nodical men from the Pair] A b, iroiu 
Multan and from Ka-mh\ but all to no 
purpos*. * and when a celeb i a ted English dovUr, 
w lie m he Governor- General Lad sent, armed, 
tlie Ma’GrajA absolutely refused to be Heated 
by Lin. He continued, however, to swallo.v 
the m ."Vines of his own physicians, who 
admin’ -’u-cd to him oranges. which augmented 
his j t ' a "lice, ml i/l, which increased Li- 

headache, and almonds, which intensihel his 
thirst, \ liilst mu.sk and ambergris product i 
laintire, exhilaiant drags made the ).u 
palpitam. and strengthening potions eaused a 
resiles- liver ! Feeing Ins end close at hard, 
the M . luiAju now’ summoned his heir appa- 
rent to hi> bedside, and, appointing him u:s 
suites' ir, sunendered the government to him, 
and m L* Dhyan Singh Ids *. vizir. Alter ting, 
great .ambers of courtiers and servants \\*.:e 
admiti i. to whom alms were dhti ibuted, win • n 
were, 1 auver, bestowed not only upon peis-us 
coiiiieu.’i with the service Ol the cour*, b.u. 
includ „ also the poor ut the town, and evo 
of one 1 we where XAnuk had brat seen t: ^ 
light i i *y, and ef aiwther where the iyu i,ys 
of the iialeis of the Fikh religion had e. d 
their E-t resting place. 1 ' After having u* is 
gi\cii i ' j v twentv-tivo Juhi, > or rupees i 
alms. 11 i. it Singh desired to crown his Vnc- 
lioemi 1 *v Kstowmg the priceless diamond 
K6h-i-X.ir ns a gift upon the temple c f Ram 
Das, bn* in" heir apparent absolutely nlinul 
to permit such prodigality. The ccud:i.< n 
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desired to be immolated on the funeral pyre 
with the body of his master, but was dissuaded 
by the other courtiers. The ladies Harvi and 
R:\jvi, 78 with other handmaids of Ranjit Singh 
also prepared for the last journey, and ex- 
pressed willingness to be immolated. The j 
successor caused immediately a golden bier to | 
re prepared in the form of a litter upon which 
~ce corpse was placed amidst wailings, and car- 
ded from the fort by the army and the popula- 
tion, to which last the nobles distributed money. 
VYhen the funeral procession reached the burn- 
ing ground, the corpse having been placed 
upon a pyre of sandalwood, the faithful 
Ranis were allowed to stand beside it, and the 
heir-apparent approaching, set fire to it with 
his own hands. When the flames shot upwards 
to the sky, a general shout of lamentation shook 
the earth, and shortly afterwards an abundant 
shower of rain fell, whereon the ashes were 
collected, the remaining ceremonies performed, 
and all was over. Thus Ranjit Singh died in 
St. 1896 [A.D. 1839] after a reign of forty 
vears. His burnt bones were by order of the 
heir-apparent conveyed to the banks of the 
Ganges, and he ordered a grand mausoleum to 
be built over them, but did not live to see it t 
completed. The Maharaja Sher Singh endea- , 
v oared to do so, but it v r as not finished when j 
be died, and disturbances having arisen in the i 
Panjab, the building was altogether neglected. 
The British Government, how'ever, annexed 
the country and finished the edifice, which j 
then remained in good condition during a nuin- j 
her of years. At last, however, the eight columns i 
which had to support a heavy cupola, began to j 
give way and to break, whereon the author of 
this work added, by order of the Government, . 
eight columns more, making the total number , 
sixteen, and strengthened them with iron-hoops, j 
so as so insure their stability for a long time , 
t*> come. | 

41. After the demise of Ranjit Singh, his : 
successor Kharak Singh ascended the throne 
and assumed the reins of government as soon 
a< his season of mourning harl expired, Dhy&n 
Singh, who had been irazir during the previous . 
government remained in his former position, 
but- was after a short time neglected in favour 
of Chait Singh, an ambitious and intriguing ! 


sarddr whom the new Maharaja henceforth 
consulted on all occasions, although he 
possessed no experience in the administration. 
The amirs of the darbdr were so displeased with 
Kharak Singh’s choice that they waited upon 
his son Nau NihAl Singh, who was accord- 
ing to our text a very intelligent and sweet - 
spoken young prince, and represented the 
matter to him. Accordingly he went to his 
father and informed him, but Kharak Singh 
who was a good-natured man and void of all 
ambition to govern, paid not the least attention 
to the warnings of his son, who thereon took his 
place on the throne with the approbation of the 
darbdr, and as Chait Singh, his father’s icazir, 
still desired to monopolise authority, he slew 
him with his own hands. The murder of his 
waztr greatly affected Kharak Singh who had 
already given up the administration and now 
altogether retired, but when he heard that 
Nan Nihal Singh had been formally installed 
by the darbdr on the throne, he fell sick and 
shortly afterwards died. His funeral was 
solemnized v/ith great pomp. Alms were 
largely distributed, the corpse was borne to the 
river-bank on the shoulders of Nan Nihal and 
some amirs, and on its being committed to 
the flames, two Ranis, widows of Kharak 
Singh, were likewise burnt on the pyre, with 
nine of his handmaids. 

After the cremation Nau Nihal Singh per- 
formed his ablutions in the river, and after- 
wards returned with the crowd of amirs to 
the fort, but on entering the first gate, a 
stone detaching itself from the top of it fell on 
his head, and suddenly extinguished the lamp 
of his life. Now the imzir who is. bv the 
author, stated to have been both a politician 
and a warrior, desired to place the prince Shei 
Singh upon the throne, but was opposed by tin* 
R&niChand Kanwar the mother of Nau Nihal 
Singh, w r ho being supported by the Sardais 
A jit Singh, 4 Atar Singh, ami Laima Singh, 
all of whom were of the family of Sindh&h- 
w&lift, assumed the reins of government. 
After the lady had been placed upon the 
throne, the vazir abstained from appearing in 
the darbdr , and, departing from L fill or, re- 
tired to JammAn, his ancestral home. In 
his absence the Rani enjoyed her power a few 


7 8 ^According to a marginal note Harvi and RiUji 
Satoch of Kan era. 


wive* 


of Ranjit Singh, and daughter- Sdtisi'.r Chund 
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months undisputed, but the military party was ! 
dissatisfied, and believed that a woman could j 
not possess the valour, the knowledge, and the 1 
tact required for governing*, although a solitary , 
example in which these qualities are united, is 
existing in the world, in Queen Victoria, who 
is, however, guided by the wise counsels of her 
ministry ! Sher Singh, having accordingly 
been invited to assume the reins of Govern- . 
ment, marched with his forces from Vat da, 
but on arriving* at the gates of Lalior, found 
them closed. He then occupied the town and 
laid siege to the garrison, which he attacked 
and compelled to surrender three day* after- 
wards. chiefly through the instrumentality of ; 
the MaMr^ja Guiab Singh, who laid returned 
just in time from Jammun, and brought the 
negotiations to a satisfactory issue. 

42. When Sher Singh attained the supreme ; 
power, the opposing* Sindhahwalia faction 
was dismayed, and its chiefs forthwith sought ( 
refuge in the British territory. Meanwhile the i 
new sovereign was endeavouring by the aid of 
his faithful mizir Dhyan Singh, to restore 
security, to regulate the administration, and to 
promote the welfare of his subjects, and trying 
also, by dispensing justice and by a liberal dis- 
tribution of presents, to gain their affections. 
After two years had elapsed in this manner a 
serious estrangement arose between Slier Singh 
and his ivanr, the breach being widened by 
malevolent persons who suggested new' causes 
for disagreement to both. The chief cause 
appears to have been the anxiety of the Maha- 
raja for reconciliation with the Sindhahwalia s 
which the ivcizh* disapproved of. and as 
will appear further on, rightly so, because it 
cost both of them their lives. Nevertheless 
the Maharaja invited many of the said faction 
to return to the Ban jab, appointed them to 
high stations, bestowed upon them jii'jirx, and 
sought to please them in every way. Out- 
wardly they were thankful and friendly, but 
that all this loyalty was feigned, appeared 
plainly when the Sarcblr Ajit Singh, Sindh&h- 
w&li&, took aim at ShSr Singh as he sat in 
<Iarhar, at Shalidara near Labor, and shot him 
dead. On the same occasion also Kanw^T 
Par tab Singh, the little son of the Maharaja 


^ Literally moaning ‘'pure, select . 1 because tho^o 
troops consisted only of Sikh-*. The word i> of Arabic 
origin but is used in all the Muhammadan lamruaires. 


Sher Singh, was slain in a dastardly manner 
by the Sard&r Lahn& Singh, Sindhahwftlia. 
Tlie turbulent faction then marched into 
Labor, and Raja Dhyan Singh the imzh, was 
slain in the fort by the aonvenamed Ajit Singh, 
who tired at him. whilst defending himself 
on hor^ebaek against the invading crowd. 
When the conspirators had gained supremacy, 
they indulged for several days in revelling, a-'d 
the population, dreading wors' oon^eqin 1 1 
tremble 1 with fear. The Raja Hira Singh, 
who at that time with the army, ami had 
heard what lad taken place, appealed to ti r 
Kh&lsa"' troops to aid him to avenge “im 
murder of his father Dhyan Singh, as well that 
of the Maharaja Sher Singh, and to place upon 
thethrmic Dalip Singh, a son of the Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, This appeal having been e.vg. !’ 
responded to, the troops marched to the L:* 
and opened a cannonade upon it which l.is : 1 1 
the whole day, and the enemies having v > 
ammunition began to evaeuare the fort dui mg 
the night, but it was surrounded by the troop?, 
who succeeded in capturing, among other *■ 
three of the chief miscreants, namely, Apb 
Singh, who had killed the Maharaja. Lain * 
Singh who had murdered the son of the latt , 
and Misr Uhasita, a close ally of the Sindhan- 
walia Sarilars. These three men were it 
once exteuted, their bodies dragged by ropes 
through the bazars and streets of the city, a' n 
then leir to be devoured by beasts and birds'.’" 

43. When the Raja Hira Singh had wreaked 
vengeance upon his foes, by making free wv 
of the sword, the prince Dalip Singh v r- 5 
placed upon the throne. Hira Singh went to the 
da r bar, and was consideied worthy to remain 
icazir, but his counsellor the Pandit Jalia, no 
honest intelligent Brahman and a good admiuie 
trator. made use of severity in the execution ol 
his duties, in which he pressed so hard upon 
the a. airs by extorting money from them 
that he exasperated them. Moreover Jaw&hir 
Singh, one of their number, who relied upon 
his position as maternal uncle of the Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, and was the first to rebel against 
the haughty counsellor, was thrown into prison 
by the uuizir. Incensed at the presumption of liis 
thus summarily dealing With her icotbei . -K- 

*1 'If +ho :ibnyi' abstract ooiT^-tly r U’-V-*>uV,„ ^ ^ + 

thi< i-. a / * vur-iun of tlic^o well-known evc:A< 
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Mah&r&ni Chand&h, unknown to tlie dominant 
ruction, despatched a message with great secrecy 
to the Raja Suchet Singh, brother of the late 
Dhynn Singh, informing him that the whole 
government had fallen into disorder, that as the 
^ tv ereign was a child and his v:az*r young, Jalla 
had usurped the supreme power and extorted 
untold sums of money, and that therefore she 
invited the Raja to introduce order into the 
administration by once more accepting the post 
of plenipotentiary tvaz'tr, and becoming the lieu- 
tenant of the Maharaja. Suchet Singh imme- 
diately started with his troops from Jammuh m I 
compliance with the invitation, and hastily ad- \ 
\ c need towards Labor till he reached the banks 
o : the Ravi, where he left his troops and crossed 
the river with an escort ot only a hundred men, 
I..*, ciiing till he reached the tomb of Shekh 
hla ilaii 32 at a distance of three miles from Lahor, 
w-icr e he encamped, and hoped his uephe w Hira i 
Singh together with Pandit Jalla would meet 
smi welcome him. His expectations, however, 
proved futile, because Hira Singh, now fully 
,i\\ a i e for what purpose his uncle had so 
quickly arrived from Jammuh, was determined 
to repel him, and, on being informed of his 
appioueii, forthwith harangued the Sikh 
KhiLa troops, promising a gold bailed to 
every man who would to llow him to attack 
his urele. Suchet Smgh liad been encamped 
m 1\ one day when tne KhuLa troops arrived, 
s.irioi'.ded tue tomb, and at once not only 
q*»srro\ o it ami the adjoining buildings and 
te.amt^ th e fwfir* with their artillery, but 
ovtct minuted to a man the whole escort or 
Suchet Singh, a^ well himself. 

Attvr trim action Hira Singh manifested grief 
tor tf .• loi- of his uncle, but afterwards honestly 
pa i lie go-den f-url.i he had promised to each 
snld’e . although the >uin \\a^ so large that the 
govea rm- ut ii canary MiiVered very considerably. 
VNHei ;i m »n f h hud elapsed after this affair, 
of f* or the Sintlhanwalia chiefs and malcou- 
ivut- "Atar Smgh by name, who liad not been 
si a it v :th the other'- — when the K balsa troop.-, 
aveng'd upon them the murder of Slier Singh, 
ai’b pln_'-d Dalip feinon on the throne, — but had 
fN'iin'ii to tie- British territory, being deter- 
to v *o-t rr *m R*Jj& Hira Singh tin* 
power he t * -■•yen. a u to take vengeance, had 

; J olu'hh - . i . ?, ! M-*. n K i ' . * 

N.tlJ).* ot „ „;/jL ...n rl'. e - 1L * j.h; i 


recourse for this purpose to Bir Singh f> fr pr 
who dwelt on the Satluj, and enjoyed great 
reputation for sanctity as a <jv ru, as well as 
considerable influence with the army ; and 
induced him to address it, in order to obtain 
its aid to overthrow the government of the 
Rajah. When Hira Singh was informed of 
these machinations, he summoned a jkwc/i 
.( I’ahchcujat ) of petty officers commanding a 
company of soldiers, to his presence — because 
they were able to influence the privates much 
move than the higher officers could, whom 
they also greatly exceeded in numbers — dis- 
tributed money among them, and thereby so 
alienated them from the jurti, that they attacked 
his domicile with musketry. He was killed 
by a stray bullet and ‘Atar Singh was also 
routed "with his adherents. Some months after- 
wards, the uncle of the Maharaja, Jaw&hir 
Singh, whose imprisonment does not appeal 
to have been very strict, found opportunity to 
bribe a number of the officers of the army, by 
promising to each of them a necklace of jewel- 
lery, and holding forth to each trooper the 
reward of a to win them over to his 

cause. He succeeded so well that the officers 
despatched a memorandum to Hira Singh, 
promising to remain loyal to him if he agreed 
to deprive liis counsellor Jall& of power, 
who had by his tyranny incurred universal 
reprobation, but threatening him with death in 
the contrary case. When Hira Singh became 
aware of his danger, he swore that he would 
never betray his friend, and would remain 
faithful to him even at the risk of his own life, 
but when he perceived that it was actually in 
peril, he mounted an elephant, and fled from 
Labor with a few trusty followers intending 
to take refuge in Jammuh. The news of his 
flight spread quickly, and he hud just leached 
the Ravi wheu he was overtaken by thousands 
ot Sikhs, who at once attacked him ; whereon 
he alighted from his elephant, and defending 
himself with hi> handful of trusty mountaineers, 
fell sword in hand. On the same occasion also 
Jalla was slain with S6han, the young son of 
the Mahara ja Gulab Smgh of Jammuh, where- 
on the Sikhs returned victorious to Labor. 

44. Jaw&hir Singh, the maternal uncle 
of Do lip Singh, now assumed the reins of 

’ n Ti. * t br ip, according to a marginal note, a gold 
*:id ornament, 'jjuieu alsj _/u. 
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government, and faithfully kept his promise of had any to make. The amirs of the court 
presenting the Sikh troops with golden neck- trembled with fear, and arrived themselves, 
laces, but after one lakh of them had been after consultation, at the conclusion that they 
distributed the treasury was empty ; whereon would confront the danger with Jawalvi 


the troopers plundered all the government 
property they could get hold of. Jawahir Singh 
then despatched a force to invade Jammu h, but 
only one encounter took place, in which the 
Sikh SardAr Fath Singh lost his life. Then 
GulAb Singh held out bribes to the troops and 
inarched with them to Lahor, where he ful- 
filled his promise. The prince Peshaur£t Singh 
a son of the Maharftja Ran jit Singh, who 
likewise entertained the ambition of becoming 
master of the Pabjab, marched with his 
adherents to Atak, and took possession of the 
fort ; w hereon Jawahir Singh despatched troops 
in command of Chhatar Singh At&riw&lA 
with other forces from Dera Isma'il Khan, 
and they besieged the prince, who then repre- 
sented to them, that being a son of Ranjit 
Singh equally with Dalfp Singh, he ought not 
to be treated as a rebel, but should be received 
into p avour after promising to be loyal to the 
existing government. After this declaration 
had been communicated to Jawahir Singh, he 
learnt that the troops sent against the pretender 
Avere favourable to his claims, and accordingly 
devised the stratagem of presenting him witli 
a Jfi'jir of a lakh of rupees, on condition of his 
surrendering the fort. The prince Peshaura 
Sinerh then opened the gates, and Jawahir 
Sin ok having been apprized that he had fallen 
into the trap, at once indited a letter to his 
faithful partizan Fath KhAh, who commanded 
a portion of the forces, to slay the prince, for 
fear he might again lay claim to the throne. 
This order no sooner arrived than it Avas 
executed, and Fath Khan, besides obtaining 
a large sum of money, Avas rewarded also 
bv being appointed governor of the Ha z Ara 
district. When it became generally known that 
the prince had been killed at the instigation of 
Jawahir Singh, not only his adherents, but 
the whole army manifested such exasperation, 
that the mother of the Maharaja Ha lip Singh 
was frightened, and made efforts to propitiate 
it, but in vain. The general reply was that 
he who had encompassed the murder of Ran jit 
Singh’s son had thereby forfeited his own life, 
and Jawahir Singh was summoned to present 
himself before the troops to offer excuses, if he 


Singh, tlie Maharani, and the Maharaja Dalip 
Singh, which last was to plead for the life 
of his uncle, uniting his request to the praver 
of his mother. When the exalted party arrived 
in the camp, and the troops pereei\’ed Dalip 
Singh, they unanimously saluted him, took 
him dow T n from the elephant, but forthwith cut 
to pieces Jawahir Singh who had remained in 
the ha "da. On beholding this scene, Dalip 
Singh Avept bitterly, and the Maharani broke 
out in loud Availings, but took charge of her 
brother s corpse, which was conveyed to the 
fort, and afterwards received the honours of a 
funeral. The army now liecame so demoralised 
that no one any longer kept authority, and 
much disorder ensued. The pahch of petty 
officers, apprehending no coercion, began to 
plunder in all directions, mulcting the rich and 
frightening the poor. No trace of subordina- 
tion and discipline remained, and every common 
soldier fancied himself an officer, and obeA^ed 
only his own inclination. This state of affairs 
having become unbearable to the nobles of the 
court, they Avere most anxious to put an end to 
it at any price, and at last arrived at the con- 
clusion that the only Avay to rid themselves of 
the excesses of the army Avould be to goad it 
: on to Avage Avar against the English, who would 
be sure to vanquish it, though there was no 
j other power in existence strong enough to do 
; so. Accordingly the ringleaders of the armv 
were requested to come to the palace, and ay hen 
| the crowd of disorderly }>anche$ arrived, the 
| R^ja Lai Singh harangued them, praised 
| them a> lion-hearted Aaliant Khfdsas — the 
epithet most battering to them — and told them 
that the English had taken possession of the 
quaint of Muran on the banks of the Satluj. 
j and would, unless checked, be sure to encroach 
! upon this side likewise. It Avas therefore 
; their duty boldly to wage war against the 
i English, and afterwards it would he their 
! pleasme to enjoy supreme poAver over the 
! count rw there being no forces in existence 
j able to cope with the Sikhs. The vanity and 
! ambition of the troops having thus been 
; brought into play, and raised to the highest 
: pitch, the proposal was accepted with acclama- 
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tion; the general impression being that the 
English, who were only Franl: s and could not 
prevail against the Klialsfis, would be con- 
quered, unmercifully destroyed, and thus 
deprived of Hindustan. 

4 o. After having made some preparations 
tor a campaign the turbulent army marched to 
~he Satluj, whilst all the Piirbias and white 
soldiers advanced toward^ them from the other 
side, led by their Commander-in-Chief and by j 
the Governor- General himself, who sent first I 
a memorandum to the Sikh army to the effect j 
that the British Government had always been | 
on friendly terms with Rsnjxt Singh, and ; 
that there being no occasion for hostilities, the , 
troops ought to return to their homes. This ! 
advice remaining unheeded the contest began, j 
and the first action took place at Mudki, in ; 
which 30,000 Sikhs took part with 32 pieces of 
artillery, the Commander-in-Chief being L&l 
Singh, who was outwardly a friend to the * 
Sikhs, but inwardly their wo^st enemy. The 
Sikhs who made the attack fought valiantly and 
caused rivers of blood to flow. The English j 
advanced and the noble (political) agent 
Broadfoot was with them till the evening, 
when he was slain on the battle-field, which 


event emboldened the Sikhs. Nevertheless 
Lai Singh began to retreat, and the Sikhs per- 
ceiving this, followed his example, whereon the 
English were not slow in pursuing them, taking 
also possession of their artillery. The next 
action took place at Firozpur” where ten 
regiments and the full paltavs of the Sikhs 
fought, and having also IbO pieces of artillery 
at their disposal, they boldly advanced to 
open the battle. The English had two noble 
officers, one Harainge, the valiant amir and 
Governor w'ho was a lion of war, and the 
Commander Gough celebrated for his cour- 
age. They ordered the troops to make a 
simultaneous onslaught, one side of the plain 
being occupied by the white soldiers who rained 
cannon halls upon the Sikhs, whilst from the 
other Hindustani troops attacked them. When 
the fight was at its hottest, and the ground had 
become a tulip-field of blood, RAjA Tej Singh, 
the commander of the Sikhs, found it unsuit- 
able to hold his ground any longer, and 
retreated ; whereon the whole Sikh army fled, 
and on this occasion the treasure wuth all the 
ammunition and 72 pieces of artillery fell into 
the hands of the English. 

( To be continued .) 


MISCELLANEA. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Some Quaint Blessings. 

The following blessings were collected by me in 
M ithila. They are much admired by the Pandits : — 

II. 

3FTWHPT: SrftPjT’Tvjm I 
’TFir^Trf?: ’TTHMfr II 


oft the first syllable of all the above epithets 
as follows — 

‘ May the Supreme Lord without beginning 
(or found by omitting the beginning of the above 
epithets) ( Krishna), — who is mounted on the lord 
of birds ( ft-p* t^T i.e. a peacock), the destroyer of 
the pains of the elephant (T^rTfrtt), the father of 
Mara ( t fT<«ii<i :), who is decorated with a peacock’s 
tail and the lotuses of whose feet are 

worshipped by Kesa, — protect you. 


This is capable of either of two interpretations 
as follows : — 

• May the Supreme Lord without beginning 
(6iva)—who is mounted (T%) on the lord of cows, 
(? « a bull), who is the destroyer of the pains of 
the Daughter of the Mountain (Parvati), who is 
the father of Kumara, who hears the crescent of 
the moon and the lotuses of whose feet were 
worshipped by the Lord of Lanka (Ravana), — pro- 
U < t you/ 

f fhe other interpretation is obtained by cutting 


III. 

‘ May the first half Qpj i.e. death) of the four 
syllabled name (T^pUT) of the enemy of Pra- 
dyumna, be in the house of thy enemies, and the 
second half C’DJ i.e. victory) in thine. 

Here ft = a bird. - Oamda. 

ftlPHR = Krishna. ftUw^EPT = Pradyumna. 


®' [Really at Perfishahr or Ferozeahah. eight miles from Firozpur oe the Lodian&Road. — E d.] 
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ZOROASTRIAN DIRTIES OX IXDO-SCYTIIIAX COIXS. 1 


BY M. AUUEL STB 

A lthough tue latent in tint img series m 

numismatic reliw, which form our m tin 
documents for the history of the Greek and 
Scythic rulers of Buetria and India, the ecins 
of the Turushka kings, are perhaps the m^t 
important for the student of Aryan an ri unities. 
Their extremely vaiied reverses ex hi )it in 
well-executed designs and clearly legible 
characters the figure^ and names of numerous 
deities, many among which, as already re- 
cognized by the hist observer-*, hear an unmis- 
takably Zoroastrian character. These repre- 
sent at ions are, in fact, almost our only contem- 
porary documents for that most obscure period 
in the history of Zoroastrian worship which 
intervened between the fall of the Ancient 
Persian Em]) ire and the Sassanian revival. 
The id e n till cation of the types represented 
must therefore be considered a task of the 
first importance for the student of the Iranian 
Religion. On the other hand, Historical Gram- 
mar can attach scarcely less importance to the 
elucidation of the legends, considering that 
they are clearly written phonetic specimens of 
the language, which can be dated, with some- 
thing like chronological exactness, since the 
late Mr. Fergusson’s ingenious discovery 2 lias 
revealed the identity of the Saka era (starting 
from A.D. 78) with the era employed by the 
Turushka kings of our coins in their Indian 
inscriptions. 

The philological enquiry into the types 
and legends of the In do- Scythic coinage has 
made but compilin' : vely sl>w proeie-- -‘ece 
tile days of Priimep and Bi^eii : but 
it jtia\ now be rearmed v,.h ^irir chance of 
sucee^, since Dr. \> u SjlIetA l ; co 1 wm>- 

giujih,' UumiI on trie hKu u i.d crdhm.i, ,i I 
more recently Pm!*. I' tic .h . i , ex \h * t 
catalogue* of tlie i h h c 1 ! . . Yu ■ . oi r . 

hn\ o p] in d us m fm! pi •**•** Ion ■! t'u iu 
nunc facts Af Pi mu' i in \ - . /, 

adv.mci m. • !' in or 1 h mo’ oi 
triunisM, through ib* I’u.viMc Ac study o, 

its >acred liter;. mui, i n..bb - u- >n .mJizc, 

1 A <1. 1 1 it ■ ■»"! n't - V. . , ' 

HI i: , ' 1 , ,M . . " • . 

- <h, 1 1 ‘ * S I < K. A S. 


IX. Ph.D , ?.r H.A.S. 

! vith a clearer view of the B&ue. the frcGi 
eu. lenc^of the coins. We shall attempt here 
1 to collet m a condensed form the information 
. which + 1 ]** t remarkable coinage id ford- on the 
stale of Banian religion and speech in the 
cell tarn - pieeeding the Sassniidn epoch. 

Per the historical fact- connected with the 
rule or the Yuek-eki or Kushans in India we 
can reicr our readers on the present occasion 
to the al ove-named publications of von Salic t 
and Prof. Gardner, and to the excellent ac- 
count contained in the late Prof, von 
Giit.LliiaidA article on Pei >ia in the Oth Ed. 
of the E-> <:>! < 1 1> -j » • • d la &/ lt<nini<:a. T h ey a ff t. >rd ( 
however, but little material fur the solution of 
the question that mainly interests the Iranian 
scholar— clz», how and where these tribes ot 
evidently non -Aryan descent became so deeply 
penetrated with Zoroastrian in 11 nonces. But 
from Chinese annals we are able to fix the date 
of the invasion, which brought the Yueh-ehi 
under King Kad pluses south of the II indu - 
Kosli, at about 13. C. ‘2 o f and a century later 
we meet with distinct traces of Zoroastrianism 
among them. King Kanishka (on the coins 
KANHPKI), whom Budilin sts in their tradi- 
tions cl i bn as the great patron of their church, 
ami with whom the Saka era originated (A.D. 
78), is tie first known to employ Iranian types 
and •” Sc' thie’’ legends on lbs reverses. His 
successor was OOHPKI (Huvishka), whose 
interim range from tin* ye ir 33 to ol of the 
8 i ka era ( V . I ). 1 1 1 - 1 2 ' i . w 1 hi ^ very uut iu row 
i a .i _ , . mi Wiiicji c logon m have no»r 

c. ml dl-ym. : ■ 1 u 1 t m m me new tymu oi 
Ir.uiMu ’ to the siren u Im_u‘ pautlicm 
of K ■■ • m. The Emirs of IhiviEika are the 
1 s ' i ei . Lu Y-iSe;. 'lac roiimge with wiiieh we 
Co i . . 1 m t mi ihe onj'o.oii, as the 

iiL.n h ; ■ iioiu-.iiis >d a liter king, who beats 

. . .. c‘ BAZQAHO (Yasudeva in the 

; q me reminded in their types to 

ill • mo ■ ■ or 1 ^ b u luu’uim representations of a 
f. w m i i- - . Moas, i ian deiE ic n 

In i .ic i To e w hi eli accompanies our remarks 

^ /> • ’ • m .’.)<• I/M. , >! * uni I’> ich’i* n vnd 

1 ' ■ '■ ■■' • I V* 

’ ! . • - , O’,..’, .1. .1 (»/ Ruiaa 

1 i . lhi'1-ii M oi', Loudon, lS^li, 
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on the various types are represented well-pre- 
served specimens of Indo-Sc\ tlmm coins in 
the British Museum, for the easts of which we 
are indebted to the kindness of Prof. Gardner. 
This obviates the necessity of noticing in detail 
the characteiistie designs of the types and the 
not lea a peculiar writing of the legends. The 
highly original treatment which the Greek 
characters have received at the hands of the 
Indo-Scythic die-cutters deserve special investi- 
gation from epigraphies ; bur for our present 
object it may biiilice to call attention to the 
general clearness and fluency which distin- 
guishes veiy favourably thift apparently barba- 
rous writing on the gold coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka from the cramped and ill-shaped 
legends of their Scythic predece.ft-ors. 

In the large assembly of Zoroastrian deities, 
which the coins of their Scythic worshippers 
bring before us, Mithra, the God of Heavenly 
Light, may well claim precedence, from the 
important position he occupies in Avestic 
mythology as well as in Eastern cult gene- 
rally. 

The Iranian Mithra lias been long ago 
recugnized in the very clutiacteristic type 
of the Sun-god, that on the rare Greek 
coins of Kanishka bears the name of HAIOC 
Not less varied than the representations of 
the god himself are the forms in which 
liis Iranian name appears. MIOPO and 
MIIPO (tij-s. i. and h.) are the most frequent 
readings, and represent but slightly varied 
pronunciations of the same form Mihr, which 
the Avestic name must have assumed at a 
comparatively ( arly date through the regular 
phonetic change » f into h , MIIPO corre- 
sponds to the fndiunized form mi him (hiitiir), 
with the well- kilo v. n hiO'i position of a secondary 
vowel before /’; MIOPO re presents ,niln\ and 
gives usa clear instance of the phenol ic rondo* ing 
of h by O bi- in OOHPKI =![/'< ), to whit.* li 

v\e ‘‘hail h.ive to icf *r m the furtlier course of 
our enquiry. Tie ringing O, winch recur.- at 
the end of nlnio-u all Iran i:»n imnie- of the coins, 
cannot a- yet be account* d i'c.r with any cer- 
taiiitv. Thu historical Mwdy of the Iranian 
hmgiige leads us to believe tliit the tina! 

N I'i iA * J irtlie l - C>r. sqi I.J1, 1-3 : and vmi 
Sail'*: V i. b t'.’/.t, a i'*7. 

r,/ ill — IK3, lo7 ; von Saikt, i- .J»_\ 

■ >* / >u j/'j/iu, 1 - 'iJiii-u I'lttt’ 1 Leri ill. 


vowel of Zend and Old Persian words was lost 
in their transition into the phonetic state of 
■ Middle Persian or Pahlavi; but as the latter 
, G in its main characteristics reflected by the 
! legrnds of the Indo-Scythic coinage, this closing 
| O cannot well be considered a representative) 

| of the old thematic vowels. We may, however, 

] look for some connexion between this O and 
1 the sign which is addl'd to so many Pahlavi 
| words with consonantal ending, and is generally 
| transcribed by o. 

Besides the above forms, we meet with 
numerous variants of the same name, viz . — 
MGIPO, MIYPO, MYIPO, on Kanishka 
coins, 5 and MIYPO, MYPO, MIPO, 
MIPPO, MIIOPO, MOPO; on those of 
Huvishka- J '' Some of these forms may be 
viewed as individual attempts to give a plione- 
t ie j. 1 equivalent for the difficult aspiration ; 
others, like MIPPO, MOPO are scarcely 
more than mere blunders of the die-cutters. — 
From this list of forms the supposed MI0PO 
has been justly eliminated by von Sallet, 
as this archaic form can nowhere be read 
with any clearness, and would, in fact, not 
well agree with the general phonetic character 
of the names represented. 

It is of considerable interest to compare with 
the Scythic name of Mithra the various forms in 
which the name of the Iranian month Mihr 
appears in the liftt of Cappadocian months. This 
list has been preserved for us in a chrono- 
logical table, which compares the calendars of 
different localities, found in numerous Greek 
MSS. of Ptolemy’s C a /tones. It lias been care- 
fully examined by Benfey, 0 and proved to con- 
tain the names of the months in the Zoron -trian 
calendar, as still in use in Cappndocia umW the 
Roman rule. Now Iranian months arc dcMg- 
; nated by the names of their respective tutelary 
i debit -;, and ns some of the latter are r *pre- 
j M’nted on the Scythic coinage, the (neck 
J transcriptions of their names thereon (which 
| are found, too, in a much later form in the lists 
, of iVr-ian months given by Lauras Monachus 
| and other Byzantine chroiiologistsj will give 
; us much valuable help for the identi Mention 
of tin Scythic forms. 

JOi. ], 7**, -ri -“"I remvt that I have not y«>t h.>i*n aid** 
| t-i . on-'dr s«'i ’irtirlo hy Prot !»*■ I.amuMr mi tin- ^ib- 
I !••' I mill- to w Inch Prot HoiVmami 

| Kit I ,ia- kindly drawn my attention -inco iny arrival 
1 in India. 
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The MSS. of the Heme rob "jiuni , in which 
are contained the Cappadocian names, arc 
divided into two classes. One of these pre- 
sents us with the forms JHiypav, 3Ia>ap, A/doi, 
Mvapy which all correspond with more or less 
accuracy to the original Mihr , the MIIPO ; 
MIOPO of our coins ; the other gives the older 
form MiGpi, which may have been taken from 
an earlier compilation. The later lists of 
Byzantine origin represent the Persian niihr 
by or Mcxep. 7 

The representation of the god makes it 
sufficiently evident that the Avestic Mithra, 
already closely connected with the Sun, had 
by that time become completely identified with 
it. None, however, of those numerous symbols, 
proper to the Western DeoInvicl’O Soli Mi th- 
rae, are to be found on the types of MIOPO. 

The type of MI1PO appears also in conjunc- 
tion with the not less characteristic represen- 
tation of his heavenly brother tlie Moon- god, 
MAO, on a coin of the British Museum. s 
The types oi the latter resemble in all im- 
portant features that given in fig. iii., and 
agree well with the masculine conception of 
the Avestic Moon-god, called mao ( =Skr. 
mas) or (witli thematic stem), niduitha. His 
name becomes M&h in Pallia vi and modern 
Persian, and this is the form which is repre- 
sented by MAO of the coins : but whether 
the O corresponds to h as in MIOPO, or is 
merely the closing O discussed above, cannot 
be decided. On two coins of the British Mu- 
seum 9 we find tlie fuller transcription MAOO, 
which probably must be read mdho , and on a 
Greek coin of Kanishka 10 the usual male figure 
of tlie moon deity is accompanied by tlie 
legend CAAHNH. 

We may here conveniently notice a com- 
parathely rare type of Kanishka (fig. i\\), 
representing a bearded god with a trotting 
horse beside him, as on account of tlie legend, 
wc have to identify this deity with another, but 
less known, inhabitant of the ethereal regions 
in Avestic mythology. Although the former 
reading APOOAC.no 1 nul to be abandoned 
in favour of A POO AC 110 on the evidence of 
the well-preserved specimens examined by von 

7 Comp. < in Hyde 

17^0, p I'll: K eland, it>0. n , 17U0 

(Par n p 111) 5 r,tt. PI. xwii. 2i. 

• IliiYi-likd. N'o". 38, 10. 10 C-C PI. xxvi 1. 

11 Comp. Kanishka, ^o». It, 15 in Ur. ilua. Cat. 


Sallet. and Prof. Gardner, 11 the substantial 
identity of tlie word with Zend Aurvat-aspa, 
first piopo&ed by WindLcliinanu, can scarcely 
be doubted. The Avestic word, wliieh literally 
means ** swift-horsed,” is the common epithet 
of both the sun (Jtva relclt sim* fa) and the god 
Apam-nap&t, “tlie Son of the Waters,” 
wlio^e original character as an old Aryan per- 
sonification of the Eire, born in the clouds, i,e., 
the Lightning, 12 can still be traced in Avestic 
passages. But having already observed that 
the Sun-god became merged with Mithra into 
the single type of MIOPO, we may safely 
conclude that the APOOACHO of Kani&hka 
is k * the High Lord Ap a 111 -nap at, tlie swift- 
horsed' of the Avesta. The puzzling initial A 
of the Scythic legend may be explained with 
Prof. Hoffmann 13 as the first trace of the 
phonetic process, by which the 

name of King Vishtaspa's father, was turned 
into LA air asp, Luh rdsji, in Pah la vi and Persian. 
This process, itself, however, is by no means 
clear, especially as we find the phonetically 
correct representative of the Zend a>ircat-asj>a 
still preserved in the name Arvandasp which 
is mentioned in some genealogical lists as 
that of King Vishtaspa's grandfather. If 
APOOACnO is to be considered as the link 
between the Zend form and the modern 
Luhrasp. it must probably be read ^Lrohaspo, 
tlie second O representing the sound 7g to 
which t was reduced in due course by its 
position between two vowels. 

The tvpe of the Iranian Wind-god (run- 
ning Iv.vdeel figure with loose hair and Heating 
garment) i*> very frequent on the bronze coins ot 
Kanishha (tig. v ). lk and is, artistically, perhaps 
the nn>-t oiiginal conception of the whole 
series. In his highly characteristic figure and 
the legend OAAOit^as not easy to mistake 
Vftta t-»e ‘‘strong Mazda-created Wind" of 
the A • ''*< 1 . The form OAAO is of great 
interest to the grammarian, as it proves most 
conclusively that the change of witervocal t 
into o’, 13 which is ignored ni the artificial 
spelling of PahhiVL (ru/e), was u accom- 
plished fact as early as the first century of 
our era- 

12 Comp tlie A[> of Vedic Mytholc-y. 

13 4 1, il>. tl ; u of the German Oriental Society, 
Yul. VII p. i;.o. 

u I’lf p. 13“ . 

15 a. Zend u.’ta with Persian b >o. 
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Tlie flames rising from tlic sliouldets of | tis of Pliny, (vi. lias been recognized by 


the god, ‘whose mcst common type is given 
iutig. vi., would eleaily proclaim him a per- 
sonification ot the Eire, so important for the 
Z ,roa-trian cult, even if the* legend were* 
open to any doubt. A© PQ, with the variant 
AGOPO on a gold coin of llnvishka, 1 ® 
which represents the god in the very charac- 
teristic type of Heplisestus with hammer and 
ton O' is uireitly derived from the Zend ilthr, 
the w'cak iorm of stem a'ar ‘Mire/’ and is, 
thei eie-rt., substantially identical with the 
Rahhai o /‘j x 7 and the* Persian acinar " tire." 
TLl la-Ler form ha* survived side by side 
with the more common utthk (a descendant 
(.. the ancient nominative «d//>). chielly as 
r e name of the l*th Zo^oa-urian month, 
winch i- transcribed by K ficus Monachus 
.1 otliOi B} rantlnc clirono legists as u8ep. In | 
to*. Ua] nadocian li.-t of months, again, we find j 
tliere’o the older form Afya. which is, in fact, a ! 
i a - approach to A0PO of our coins. Atar, j 

sou of Orrnazd, tin* most great and j 
bemffent Deity," is, in accordance with the all- 
important part which the sacred tire* plays in 
tut Zi roa-ti ian cult, frequently ad freshed in 
t.u hymn- and prayers of the Avestic ritual; and 
there is, brides, a special supplication (X//a/*Jt 
Y . ) devoted to him. The tongs, with which 
A6PO is always represented, arc mentioned 
among other instruments, required for the 
proper care of Ormazd’s lire in a passage of 
tin \~t ( xiv. 7). 

In a god of apparently similar character 
(kg. vih). who on the gold coins, especially of 
Huvi&hka,” is frequently represented as holding* 
fhv m hi.- hand, Prof. Hoffmann has very 
}u.»pttly recognized a representation of “ the 
mighty kn.i-ly glory.” the l:aea*„i yaretn 4 , of 
the A- A-/. Thi- d'dtyV name reiois 4>APPO 
ot QAPQ and conv-pi n'b t } the Per-i.rj 
1 . 1 .. i hums • * in _»* nmivtd j,i>ni doom, 

y 11 if ' ] *:■ »m *. ic i.nnabii < j I he Zend 

o tl-* Air lent {'- s At l * ,* : mc xVeiisc*. : 

., ‘i iii ■ ’ 1 li * Z* T] ; , /*'/, i 

r _ '*t. Ii;-f v* r ’1L ‘ )' i Pei .-s.O', 
V N ^ Q'i e fj PHh .i : a* , .'ns oi an 
* r - • ■ ‘i “ P’aaiTiac'j. 


| the present writer 9 in the derivative form 
| y arcnahltaitl , found as a river name in the 
i A vesta. The Kingly Glory,” which is a 
Zoroa&tvian personitication of lawful rule over 
t Iran, is well characterized by the sceptre in the 
: hand of 4> APPO on some types of Huvishka. 20 
i Its great importance for Zoroastrian mythology 
j is indicated from the length of the Yasht (xix.j, 

! devoted to its praise, and the numerous legends 
! which have gathered around the Earr-i-kay&n 
in later Persian tradition. 

The god OPAArNO, whom a type of 
Kanishka (fig. viii.) represents in the warlike 
attire of a Scythian, was first recognized by 
Benfev as Verethraghna, the Iranian war- 
god. The form OPAATNO presents ns with 
a considerably older form of the name than 
the* Pahlavi Varahran (the O lapapavrjs of the 
Greeks), which, in modern Persian, is still 
further reduced to Bah ram. A as a rendering 
of the sounds thr, or more probably hr, is 
of considerable interest for the history of 
Iranian phonetics. OP= r ere will prove 
useful evidence in favour of the explanation 
we have to propose for PAOPHOPO. 

In the bird, which appears sitting* on the 
god’s helmet, we recognize the bird Vdrenjana 
(or V&raghna) of the Aresta, which was 
evidently sacred to Verethraghna, as the 
healing and protective power of a feather of 
that bird, if worn as an amulet, forms the object 
of special comment in the Yasht nf Bahrain 
(xiv. 34, sqq). The eagle-like appearance of 
the bird on our coins seems to point to a 
closer relationship between the bird Vareiijnna 
and the Simurgh '/./>, * sat no 'nierr,jhu u eagle 
bird”) of the Shuh-naiuti legend than hitherto 
supposed. 

\\ it li Verethraghna we may connect mo-t 
appropriately the w inged goddess, who appear-* 
i in the distinct type of a Nike holding wreath 
and t rophy-stand on some rare gold coins of 
11 uvi-hka" 1 ( l ; g. ix.). ilernaine, which, vith a 
-b Hit varial . >n, is written both OANINAA 
a A OANINAO' induces me, in conjunction 
v oh the \< rv rhamcteristic type, to identify lior 
will, tin* female genius, v> hose name, Vanamti 
uparatftt, victorious superiority,” is invariablv 

” ..I.'-, v„i xv e 21 

J < * >ui | PI \x\iii. 2C-J0 
(.** t> 117 
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coupled in all formulas and invocations of 
the Avesta with that of Verethraghna. 22 We 
prefer this explanation all the more to the 
hitherto accepted theory, which identified 
OANiNAA with the star Vanant (a male 
deity !), as it disposes effectually of the two 
difficulties involved by the latter. Both the 
female representation of OANINAA and the 
iota of the name are now easily accounted for ; 
the former by the feminine gender of vanainti 
(v par at at) and the latter by the well-known 
phonetic influence of epenthetic t. 

The type shown in fig. x. presents ns with 
unusual difficulties. It is found only on a 
unique geld coin of Huvishkas, now in the 
British Museum, 23 and is accompanied by a 
legend, which has sorely puzzled numismatists 
by its curiously contracted characters. The 
late Mr. Thomas identified the figure with an 
archaic representation of Artemis, but the 
supposed resemblance to the type of a gold 
coin of Augustus has been disputed by von 
Sallet.’ 2 * The bow and arrow in the hand of 
the deity are, however, unmistakable and may 
give ns, perhaps, some clue to its true character. 
Scanning the ranks of Zoroastrian deities, 
we cannot help being reminded of Tisb.tr y a, 
the star Sirius, whose later name, Tir, in 
Fahlavi and Persian actually means “ arrow.” 
That the word in this second meaning is ety- 
mologically derived from the Zend tiyliri 2 ' 3 
is on the one hand certain ; on the other, there 
are very great grammatical objections against 
a direct derivation of Tir, “ Sirius,” from the 
Aveatic word Tishtrya. We are thus led to 
suspect a replacement of the genuine derivative 
of tishtrya by the more common word for 
il arrow, which, in popular conception, was 
evidently an attribute of the star. In a passage 
of the m Tif-Y<isut (vili. 37) we find the swift 
flight of the star Tishtrya directly compared 
with that of an arrow. 20 

The legend of our coin, to which we must now 
turn, has been read Z 6 PO by Mr. Thomas, and, 
with greater accuracy, M6IPO by Herr von 
S allot. As, however, the latter's reading sup- 
poses a ligature between M and the follow- 
ing 61, which is un pa rebelled on Soy t hie coins, 


we shall scarcely be blamed for not surrender- 
ing at once on this particular point even to so 
great an authority. Taking the combined 
characters 61, which are indeed perfectly 
clear, for granted, and viewing the preceding 
strokes as a single independent character, we 
have no difficulty in recognizing the letter T. 
Its rounded shape is in perfect keeping with 
the general character of Seythie epigraphy, and 
the explanation of its having so long escaped 
discovery is contained in the fact that T is exactly 
one of those few letters which by chance have 
not yet occurred on the Turushka coinage. 

In order to obtain the link which is 
wanted in the chain of evidence for the identi- 
fication of the god, whose name we now read 
T61PO we have once more to recur to the 
list of Cappadocian months. There we find 
the name of Tir, the fourth Zoroastrian 
month, rendered in the two best MSS. of the 
second class by T etpei, a form to which the 
variants of the other two MSS. T rjpi and Teifl 
(for *TEIP) may easily be reconciled. What- 
ever explanation we shall have to give in 
future of T lpr}£ or Tuk§, the reading of the first 
class of MSS. and probably a much older form, 
it will not affect the conclusive evidence we 
derive from Teipet for the substantial identity 
of T6IPO with Tir. It will be an object for 
future research to determine the exact phonetic 
stage in the transition from tiyhri to tir, which 
has been recorded by the curiously identical 
spelling of the Cappadocian and Scythic forms. 

In view of the philological evidence given 
above for the identity of T6IPO with the 
later name of Tislitrya, we need not attach 
much importance to the difficulty presented 
by the apparently female character of the type. 
The latter is evidently a mere reproduction of 
the Greek Artemis, which was a type ready at 
hand for an Indo-Seythian die-cutter wishing 
to exhibit in his type the characteristic emblems 
of the Deity, bow and arrow. 

If the god who appears in figs. xi. xii., and 
in similar types on the gold coins of 
Huvishka 27 has hitherto completely escaped 
recognition, it was certainly not owing to 
want of clearness in the legend or of dis- 


22 Comp. e.fj. Yti'iia. i 0; i 0; \asht, 

xiv. 0. 

23 Cat.. pp lxi ami ID. ‘ 2 ‘ nt. p. 2^2. 

" 3 Comp. KnMith t!'> >nl. Dt'ioq/x., 991: M j)3oi yap 
T iypiv <a\ov(TL to tu£c vpa. 


« Mv attention was railed to thU pa— aero by Prof. 
D annexe 't>u\ who further ^uinres.t* an etymological con- 
nexion between hMifrua and h<jh-n {tir). 

27 Comp CM. PL xxviii. 17*19 
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tinctive character in the type. The latter I rule of P representing sh t which is so evident in 


presents ns in all its variations with the well- j 
modelled figure of a warrior in full Greek ar- j 
mour, with helmet, spear and shield : which last, i 
on a single specimen in the British Museum, 28 j 
is replaced by a weapon resembling a hook. The j 
legend reads on all well preserved specimens 20 ; 
with uncommon clearness PAOPHOPO 
(see tig. xi.), w*ith the exception of Huvishka I 
10 G (fig. xii.), where we find the variant i 
PAOPHOAP. No attempt lias yet been made j 
to interpret this remarkable name either with 
the help of Iranian or Indian philology ; but , 
the application of a phonetic law, long ago re- 
cognized in other instances, will enable us to 
identify PAOPHOPO with the well-known 
name of a Zoroastrian deity. 

In our opening remarks we had already : 
occasion to mention KANHPKI and OOHPKI 
as the Scythic equivalents on the coins for the 
names Kanishka and Huvishka of the inscrip- 
tions and later texts. A comparison between 
these double sets of forms show* at a glance 
that Scythic P represents necessarily the same 
letter as the sh of the Indian forms. That this i 
Scythic sound, which in the Greek waiting of 
the Scythic coins was rendered by P, really 
bore the phonetic character of sh, can be 
conclusively proved in the case of a third 
doublet, KOPANO = Kushan, which was 
first identified by General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham as the name of the ruling Indo- 
Scythian tribe. KOPANO, on the obverses 
of the Turushka coins, follows immediately 
upon the name of the king, and corresponds 
in this position to XOPAN of the legends 
of Kadaphes (one of Kanishka’s Scythic pre- I 
decessors), which in the Ariano-Pali of the 
reverses is actually translated by Kushan ffsa . su j 
That the latter form represents the genuine j 
native pronunciation of the name cannot be j 
doubted, since w r e have, ns to the sit, the in- j 
dependent testimony of the Chinese transcript \ 
pi the annals of the second Han Dynasty, which j 
tell us lhat all the peoples under the Yueh-chi j 
(Indo-Scytliinn) rule, when speaking of their 
sovereign, call him the King of the Kaci-xhining 
— / * . Kushans. 31 

If we suppose that the phonetic or graphic 

PI \x\hi l'> 

For a wlinlly barbarous rr prod notion, 7ir M»t. 
Cat. Huviahkj, 101. 30 Comp. (,’■*£. p. 1^3 


the case of the Scythian >vords KANHPKI, 
OOHPKI, KOPANO, applied as well to the 
corresponding’ sound sk in the Iranian ele- 
ments of the legends, we shall have no further 
difficulty in identifying PAOPHOPO with 
the third amesha-speTda or archangel of the 
Zoroastrian creed, whose Avestic name, Khsha- 
thra-vairya, “ perfect rule,” becomes by ordi- 
nary phonetic changes Shahrevar in PahlavJ 
and Persian. Of this latter form of the name 
PAOPHOPO is an exact transliteration. For 
the first O representing h we can adduce the evi- 
dence of IV1IOPO (and perhaps APOOACflO) ? 
and for the second O = va we have that of 
OPAArNO and the still more convincing 
proof of the variant PAOPHOAP (see tig. xii.) ? 
which actually presents us with the fuller 
spelling of the last syllable uar. 

Shahrevar appears already in the Avesta 9 
wliat he is par excellence in later Zoroastrian 
tradition, the genius of metals ; and the repre- 
sentation of PAOPHOPO, in full metal 
armour, with Greek helmet and shield, is there- 
fore in signal agreement with the cosmologic 
character of the Zoroastrian deity. 

The MSS. of the Herne roloyium 32 give the 
name of the 6th Cappadocian month (corres- 
ponding to the Farsi Shahrevar) in various 
forms, *ui 'Qrjpi (4 MSS.), EavQvpt, Aav&pioprj, AtiOpt, 
etc., all of which show a much closer approach to 
the original Khshathra (a avBp, Zai/tfpvairya 
{rjpl i.e., *FnPh vpi), than Shahrevar = 
PAOPHOPO. SavBpiopr) is of peculiar interest 
as marking the transition from the Zend form, 
of which it still keeps the 3 and 0. to 
Shahrevar = PAOPHOPO. It may, however, 
be doubted whether the apparently more 
antique character of these Cappadocian forms is 
not merely due to learned archaic ism, as in the 
case of the form shnt(r)-v ahv, which is used in 
Pahlavi texts indifferently with the genuine 

sin ili recur. 

Late Greek transcripts of Shahrevar are 
2axpn>vp of Raacus Monachns and Xapf&ap . 1 

PAOPHOPO, however, is not the only 
puzzle of the Jndo-Scythic legends that finds 
it* simple solution by the assumption that the 
character P may also represent the sound '//. 

31 Op. Journal Analiqne, lbS3, t. it. 3^0. 

32 abo\»*, p :»o 

33 t-e Hyde, op, at p. 101 
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For although it is actually on the obverses of 
Kanishka and Huvislika that we meet with the 
most convincing examples of P-sh (KANHPKI 
« Kanishka, OOHPKH Huvislika, KOPANO^ 
Kuslian), nobody seems to have yet thought 
of utilizing their evidence for the enigma in 
the rest of the legend ! 

The full legends on the obverses of the 
Turushka coins vary merely in the name of 
the king. They are found on the gold coins of 
Kanishka : PAONANO PAO KANHPKI 
KOPANO (fig. xiii.) and on those of his 
successor Huvislika: PAONANO PAO 
OOHPK1 KOPANO (fig. xiv.) 

The only variants of any importance occur 
in the spelling of KANHPKI (once with 
the ending KO) and OOHPKI (written 

sometimes OOHPKO, OOHPK6, OYOH 
PKI), and can easily be ascertained from the 
catalogue of Prof. Gardner. The bronze 
coins of Kanishka bear the short inscription 
PAO KANHPKI; but those of Huvislika bear 
a legend, which is materially identical with that 
of the gold coins, but, being written in a rather 
barbarous fashion, was formerly misread into 

PAONANO PAO OOHP K 6 NOPANO . 34 

The corresponding legend of the rare Greek I 
coins of Kanishka BACIAGYC BACIA6L0N 
kanhpkoy 35 leaves no doubt as to the 
meaning of PAONANO PAO. It has been 
considered an established fact since the days 
of Prinsep that Scythic PAO represents 
“King” and PAONANO the plural of the 
same word, but no satisfactory etymology of 
these forms has yet been offered. The pro- 
posed identification of PAO with the Indian 
raja does not require a detailed refutation. We 
can neither suppose that the Scythians, so care- 
ful in their transcripts, should have persisted 
in ignoring the palatal j , nor that the quite 
modern Indian form ran should have appeared 
at that date in the Puli vernacular, which in the 
inscriptions of the very same Turushka kings 
fstill exhibits the full forms ninhdrdja rdjddirdja. 

As the simple PAO evidently expresses 
BACIA6YC (comp, the legend PAO KANH 

Comp. CnK p. lii. ^ ?ee Cnl p 1-i*. ^ 

Comj). Prof. Ohlenhprqf- Note * \ ol. X. p. -l.>. 

3T Published by General Sir A. Cunniuuhaiu. Arehiuo- 
Io^ical Survey of I min, /op'oO. Yul III- p* *>•» ami 
Plate xv. is, Smeo the pre-ent paper h i- been sent to 
the pre^s RI. Drouiu lien diawn attention [Ac(v J *‘*»u. 
March 17, 1S-SS} to what ho call-’ “ one relutaute con- | 
tirination do la iocturc Ji'lhamiij turuiahed by a 


PKI of the bronze coins), we must look in 
PAONANO for a genitive plural, correspond- 
ing to BACIA€(jJN of the Greek legend. 
However, not only does Indian grammar not 
account for the peculiar form of this case- 
ending, but also the construction of the phrase 
is distinctly un-Indian. 36 The order of its 
elements (genitive plural + nom. sing.) is, on 
the contrary, exactly that observed in the 
Iranian title shahanshah (Old Persian klshd- 
yathiijdndni kshdyathiya ), of which ^ao-iXevy 
( £a< rtXcW is the regular representative in Greek. 
PAO and PAONANO PAO, i.e. * shah and 
* shah and no shah, are, in fact, identical with the 
Iranian titles ShAh and Sh&han-sMh, which 
we can prove from other sources to have been 
the distinctive appellations of the Indo- Scy- 
thian rulers. Thus, in the Mathura inscription 57 
of the (Saka) year 87 Vasudova, the BAZO- 
AHO of our coins, is called Maharaja Riijd- 
tiraja Shdhi . Again, in the daivaputra shah l 
shdhdnashdhi saha f mentioned in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudra Gupta, General Cun- 
ningham has long ago recognized a direct 
reference to the Turushka kings, called deva- 
putra , “the sons of heaven,” in their inscrip- 
tions. And, lastly, we find a late, but very dis- 
tinct reminiscence of these Scythic titles in the 
Jain legend of Kalakacharya, 33 which calls the 
princes of the Sakas, the protectors of the 
saint, Sdhi (Shahi), and their sovereign Lord 
S&h&nus&hi. 

The form shdhi (Prakrit sdhi) still preserves 
in its final i a trace of the old ending ya (in 
hhshdyathii/a ), which has disappeared in the 
modern Persian form shah. The latter form 
is represented by our PAO, which, after the 
analogy of MAO = hidh, we read bhdh. 

The Indian transcripts of the fuller title 
may furnish us with valuable help for the 
determination of the grammatical ending in 
PAONANO, which evidently forms a link 
between the ancient hh < t sh dya i h iy d o dm and the 
shah an of the Persian title, and here we find 
the Prakrit sdhdnvtdhi of the Jain legend even 
more interesting than the sh>< hduad/dhi ot the 

newly di-ooverod in-- motion at Mathura, "which i-> dat>*d 
“ in the 7th year ot tile Mahaiaja itajudiruju ah uti 
Knan-lik i.*" 

33 Publi-liod by Prof. H. Jacobi. Zntwhny ot the 
German l Oriental Soe . Yol xwiv. p. : iir-t translated 
by the late Ur. Bluiu Dap. see Lifonu <j lUnoun> oj B. 1) 
lbtiT, p. 1-1. 
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Sanskrit inscription. Prof. Jacobi has already 
pointed out the striking analogy between the 
form sdh a nu and the first part of the compound 
t levdnappiya , which is the Prakrit form in the 
Jain texts for the Pali decdnanipruja (Sanskrit 
deed n dm priija ), “ dear to the gods/’ the well- 
known epithet of Asoka. By this analogy, 
which proves the Prakrit -dnu to be the represent- 
ant of the older ending - damn of the genitive 
plural, wTien placed in the middle of a com- 
pound, we are carried back from sdkdnu to an 
older form, * shdhdnam . This form differs 
substantially from PAONANO only in the 
quantity of the second syllable, which in the 
Scythic form must be read ha not ltd, as for 
the latter we had to expect A (comp. MAA* 
CHNOSkr. makdsena). This variation, how- 
ever, which was necessary in order to give *to 
the Iranian w r ord the grammatical appearance 
of an Indian genitive plural, is of special : 
interest, as it gives a distinct hint as to the | 
grammatical character of the ending in PAO- 
NANO. It is, in fact, the genuine Iranian | 
ending of the genitive plural of thematic | 
stems, •arid. td in old Persian, but •attain in Zend, 
which vre know to have been turned at a 
later stage of the language into the general 
plural termination •an. 59 As this form and 
use of the ending occurs already in the earliest 
Pallia vi documents, the inscriptions of Sbapur I. 
(A.D. 210-270), we should feel some difficulty 
about explaining the preservation of a much 
older form of the case-ending in PAONANO, 
if we could not refer our readers to the simi- 
larly archaic forms, which the Cappadocian 
list of mouths has preserved of A ban, the 
name of the 8th Zoroastrian month. The 
plural form dbdu (Pahlavi dpdub) designates 
the “ waters/’ to which this month is sacred, 
and must be derived from a thematic form 
of the genitive plural in Zend, *opnndui. 
Benfey’s MS II., from which we have already 
quoted Aav0f)t6f)rj as the nearest approach to 
PAOPHOPO, gives us here, too, the beat 
preserved form ; *A7rovepij« represents un- 
doubtedly *i if >and »> tndh. i0 

As the same list contains the compara- 
tively modern form corresponding to 

Comp. Prot Darnw^teter’s* Iranif'it/w* I 

UH 

,,J Cump. ’\ 7 rfvfia = 'jb'ht tmU of Inaacus Mouachu^, 


MIIPO, it cannot date back to a much earlier 
stage of the language than that represented on 
our coins. We are therefore fully entitled to 
see in ve^o essentially the same ending as in 
NANO of our legend. In both cases, the 
preservation of the full ending was probably 
due to its being protected by the following word 
(PAO, mdth, resp.) y which formed, in fact, with 
the preceding genitive a compound of the class 
called juxtapose by French grammarians. Most 
of the other MSS. read ’At Topevapd, ’Anoi vpevapd, 
and similar forms, in which the transposition 
of v and ^ is easily accounted for by paleo- 
graphic reasons. Nor does the final NO of 
the ending [PA] ONANO, as compared -with 
the m of the Zend ending -anam, offer awy 
special difficulty, as various indications of 
Zend phonetics lead us to believe that the final 
ui had in reality been merged into the nasal 
sound d , to which the m of our MSS. was 
added only for orthographic reasons. 41 This 
sound «, the Indian dm or am, is fitly repre- 
sented by AN O 

After the fresh evidence we have given 
above for the representation of sh by P, we 
should still be unable to explain this re- 
markable fact if we could not supplement 
our philological arguments by an epigra- 
phic observation. It refers to the fact 
(nowhere noticed in numismatical accounts, 
but easily ascertained from the coins them- 
selves) that the character uniformly read p 
is actually found in two different forms on our 
coins. One is the ordinary Greek P, in 
its minuscule form, and may be seen e.y. in 
MIIPO, 4> APPO (figs. ii. vii.); the other bear, 
a slight upward stroke, and, in this shape 
rather resembles an Anglo-Saxon p. The 
latter form (which for brevity’s sake we shall 
designate p ) seems constantly to be used for 
the >h of the obverses, but appears also some* 

! times in legends like OPAArNO (fig- viii.) 
A0PO (fig. vi.), where its value as r can 
scarcely be doubted, and where, therefore, the 
occurrence of V~sk could be explained only by 
the assumption of a partial confusion of two 
characters, so similar in their appearance. 

A minute examination of a larger number 

ami, as to — pa, thu variant ' An Ofi€ unfit in MS. VII. 
with Anofiiuctfid X. 

41 Comp. Bartholomao. Hondhurh der altirau. 
Dialects, § 79. 
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of coins* will, perhaps, supply us with distinct 
evidence as to the origin of this remarkable 
character p->h, I think I have found its 
prototype in the Greek san or sampi, Cl. This 
ancient sibilant, which survived in the later 
Greek alphabet only as the e-io-rjfxov for 000, 
was, in fact, the only Greek character avail- 
able for the expression of the sound sh of 
the Indo- Scythian legends. £*///, which wc 
know from Herodotus (i. 130) to have been a 
letter peculiar to the Dmians, denoted in their 
dialect apparently a softer pronunciation of s , 
perhaps approaching that of *7i. 12 The very 
name sun, evidently derived from the Semitic 
suggests for C? a phonetic value similar 
to sh (compare tlie correspondence between 
name and sound in alypa = af/nukh'), Our iden- 
tification of the Indo-Seythian sh with the cha- 
racter 9(t n rests. however, in the main on clear 
paheographie evidence. 13 The earliest form of 
h*tn is M, found in Dorian inscriptions (Thera, 
Melos, Corinth). Coins of Atesembria and an 
inscription of Halicarnassus present us with a 
later form of snn in the shape of T. As a 
numeral it appears in Greek papyri of Ptole- 
maic times in the form of or T, from which 
the oiliest minuscule form of sniuju, p . and the 
almost identical form of the Indo-Seythian sh 
can be derived with equal ease. The latter 
character may be seen with special clearness 
on the coins represented in figs. xv.. xvi., xvii. 

The Indo-Seythian coinage generally exhibits 
verv cursive characters, which, in the absence 
of h.stnrical evidence ( inscriptions of Knnishka 
; ml Ids successors date from A.D ft 7-1 7b), we 
should be inclined to assign to a mucli later 
p» riod. The almost perfect identity of the Indo- 
N-vthiau >h witli the early minuscule form 
of S'tf) i-, there fore, easily accounted for. 
In the Indo-Seythian legends we had al- 
\\av> ample proof of the fact that Greek | 
wtiting remained in current u<e in India 
long after tin' destruction of the Greek king- 
doms, but the vitality of Greek x\ riling in 
the far East, was, perhaps, never brought 
more forcibly before us than by the olwrva- 

4= Si>f* Athenaeum xi. § Hll. 

*** Compare tor the Litter* Dr T. Taylor’s A1 phiibt'f , ii. 
pace in 

n 1 Tin- and the precedin' paragraph appeared as 
part of a letter to the ,h»o/. non . s "pt. la, I>s7. 

44 Kir-t -uvc-'tnil hy Prof Hoffmann, hi- expl illation 
■>r APAOXfO, however, i- unt'*nal>le. a- the -up- 
po-ul ordinal form of the name, a/ arih*, ” A -hi 


lion that the obsolete stut was revived to 
denote the ah of the foreign conquerors. 
In future we shall have to read the names 
of the Indo-Scvthian •* Knurs of Kings ’’ a.', 
KANH^KI and OOHfKl and their roval 
title: } 7 AONANO ]?AO KOJ^ANO 43 " 

P°th the forms P and p are distinctly 
represented in tlie legend hitherto read 
APAOXPO, which accompanies a female tvpe. 
holding cornucopia?, fiequem on the coins of 
Kanidika and Huvislika (iigs. xv. and xvi.), 

! And the first P appears always in the ordinary 
Greek shape, the second always like p. Wc 
must, therefore, all the more regret that the 
real name of this evidently verv popular 
goddess lias not yet been ascertained. Her 
identification with AshU-vahuhi. the Avcstic 
goddess of M ealth and Fortune,* 1 is stronglv 
recommended by the evidence of the t\pe 
which clo>ely resembles that of the Greek 
Tyehe : hut we see as yet no wav to reconcile 
her common name in later Zoroa>trian tradition, 
Asliislivang or Ardishvang 45 (both forms de- 
rived iroin Avestic asltls othiihi), with the 
form APAOX J’O. Xor do the occasional 
variants ot the coins, 1 * all of them with p in 
the second place, afford any clue to this re- 
markable legend. 

The s i me p is twice met with in the legend 
AfAeiXfO, which we read on a rare type 
of Huwshka 1 ' representing a male deitv 
with radiating disk like MIOPO. The name, 
when read with due regard to the peculiar 
character of the two might well remind 
us of the second Zoroastrism archangel, the 
personification of the ‘‘holy order*’ and the 
genius of the sacrificial fire, wlio.sC Axvstic 
name, Asha-vahishta, appears in the .sub- 
stantially identical forms A^har'il w'</o 
and Arh/rahi *hto (h'./thtfhlsht) in later Zoro- 
nstvian literature. v= * The latter form of the 
name is represented in the Cappadoi ian 
list hv *\pTa€(TTi — i.e/v Apr.fi F]€ liigrrt. We 
should, therefore, not hesitate to iden- 
tify A^AGIX^O. /.e. *a'thf/fi]:l s/t ~, with 
as1uic'il't'fr~> of the Pahlavt, if any satisfactory 

MaULihta* of Abura," i» nowhere met vita in Zoroa^trian 

literature. 

originally *. n'h. appears a cram a^> .lrd in 
Palilavi * comp Paid. <o*«/ for Zend 

See t ’" f pp. 157, Ptt; A OX p O-Huv. 10. 

47 See tic. x\ii. ; p. 150. 

4S For Pallia vi rd=Zeim At -ee Note 45. 
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evidence could be found for the phonetic 
change of Jd into Ichslt , apparently involved 
1 > y this explanation. 

Fu the innk> of Zoroastrian deities the god- 
dess NANA, very frequent on the coins of all 
Turns lika king > (see iig. xviii.), cannot fairly 
claim a place. Although her cull i> found in 
various localities of iran, as over a large part of 
Western Ada. there can be little doubt as to 
her non-Iranian origin. She was certainly never 
recognized by the Zoronstrian Church, and 
the few instances »*f her amalgamation with 
the Avestic Anahita. in the Wot and in a 
syncrethtic ace. y are by no means sufficient to 
prove that her worship in Indo-Scytliia w as 
iu any way connectel with the Zoroastrian cult, 
it evidently preceded ami outlasted the latter. 
Her name m found in the form o f N ANAI A 5tJ 
on the coins of an earlier king, who makes 
Use of the type of Eucratides, jL ami it Mill 
occupies a prominent place on those of ^ hit* 
deva, from which all true Zoroastrian types 
liave already disappeared. 

We caum jt enter here into a discussion < j l 
those few type**, which cannot a.s yet be 
assigned to any of the various mythologies re- 
presented on our coins. The most puzzling* 


! amongst them is perhaps the four-armed figure 
! with the leu end MANAOBAfO (see fig. xix.), 

I # 

| for which a satisfactory inter [ire tat ion lias still 
| to be found. .More Zoroastrian in appliance 
’ are the similarly obscure and rare types of 
; Huvislika with the legends ONIAr (X Os i.e-Cj), 

OAilO pH), PIOM. J (10V), and WFON 

| A comparatively laru’e number of fresh types 
has been found duiing recent years on \ery 
searce sometimes even on unique specimens. 
We are, therefore, fully entitled to hope that 
■ further Muds of Turudika coins, like that at 
Peshawar, may yet leveul to us some new 
representations of Zoronstrian deities. 

The testimony of the types and h-genda 
examined above is, however, in itself suf- 
ficient to establish the important fact that 
Iranian language and traditions, a> well as Zoro- 
astrian religion, were introduced into India by 
its Indo-Seythmn conquerors. The eloquent 
and most autlientic evidence of the Turushka 
coinage tints furnishes a safe starting-point for 
all future inquiries into that fascinating epoch 
iu the history of the Aryan nations which wdt- 
nessorl the interchange of the Duddhist and the 
J Magian intlucncc.s between India and Iran 32 
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, when this news reached bailor, the Maharaja 
Gulab Singh was sent to meet the Govenmr- 
Gcn* ral. w'lio received him wit It much kindness. 

J A treilv <»f peace was concluded, b ’ the 
1 cilVct that I h M i<*‘ lort li the oiy situated 

b-H ween the Sa t bij and 1 in* 1 by;i> \ras to In long 
j to th ■ Eujbdi, to viioni tin- Mahilra |d f I >.i ii j» 
, bench; was cFo to p»y ono hundred la!;' i in 
« rt .cly ni'!JH‘\. bub in case of lbs inability to do 
! so, to cerjr abo Kashmir and tile lti-rriMia 
j hbtr'rt. adjoining it, r< t.ior’ng on!. tin' 

( i * ! r «\h '»M n 1 1 ' . ! I i* -M *d M ,, liai’"l g h « ".itb » ! 

i t . . ' ' i , 1 i . , ; , 

T’ •• > \ it ’ of ]- *a ' * 1 having I c it *' n. ihd-b, 
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meeting the MaliArAjA Dalip Singh on the j At this time ditheidtie.s aro^e with Mul: Aj, 
road, entered the town with lam. In order ; tlie Governor of Multan, who delayed paying 

to make the Kinds i troops harmless they ' tribute to the English. Accouliiiglv Sir 

were disbanded, and there being no numey on Fredeiiok Cun io, the Resident at Lahur, de- 
hand to pay the stipulated hundred of 1 -putr'acd two English gentlemen, Vine Agnew 

rupee-, Kashmir was taken pos.se— ion of by and Anderson, with Kanh Singh to collect r!n* 
the British Government, but forthwith again , trihtre : but Miilraj, who was fonlhurdy 
hestowed upon Gul&b Singh with the title of enough to meditate war against the ihurish 
MahArajA. After this the Governor- General GovLri.ment, had them killed three da \ - i tor 
departed. lea\ ing the troops in L ihur. to their m rival. The troops of the Sd:h 
remain nine months for the maintenance of as well a- of the British Governnunt l 

order: hut when the said period of time had • immel ately, and besieged Mult in. Among rut 
expired the Maharaja Dalip Singh was still ffrst n.-nied. however, the SardAr Shor Singh 
apprehensive of disturbances, and made a AtAirvAld proved a traitor, and in tended v\ it h 
leipuest t<Jthe Governor- General to allow' the 1 the b'u ■*._*> under It is command to jo in Alai.* j. 
“mops to stay several years more, till he attained who we-, however, either too wary or to > pi n 1 l 
the age of majority and assumed the govern- . to accept the protfeied aid. Slier iNugh rh< n 
me lit. This was granted. At that time the RAjA ha-teim i to Pe-hawar to meet his father. Chl.atai 
LAl Singli, being prime-minister, presided in ■ Singh Atariwala. and the English, not me d- 

tli c tl.trLtif. ■ ing hi- defection, continued the siege ut Muff >’ 1 , 

Gulftb Singh now departed to take charge ■ which was, however, not taken till roinrnrt •*- 
ot his newly -acquired possessions, but on his nieuts li.nl arrived from Karachi." 8 rherei-m 
arrival the XawAb ShAkh Imamu’ddin , for the diversion Slier Singh Afclriwv.la li. 1 
would not give him admittance, wliereou troops taken in his departure soon appeared, because 
were sent against him from Labor, ami this, he devastated the Hazara and the Peshawar dis- 
horns? a convincing argument, had the desired triets, j. .iiiiiiir with his father in extorting nrevv 
effect. The Xu will) immediately waited upon | everywhere from the wealthy and distressing 
the noble Resident at Labor, whom he informed the poor. Great numbers of turbulent and 
that he had stood his ground in Kashmir by di&alTcc 4 cd vagabonds also swelled the irmy 
order of the <htrh<i t \ producing at the same 1 of the rebels to such a degree that they were 
time a letter to that effect, with the signature enabled to make prisoners of several English 
and seal of LAl Singh. His duplicity having officers and to besiege Colonel Gooigo 
thus become evident, lie was removed from his Lawrence. A considerable have of Afghans 
[lost, and thrown into prison by the Resident, i had a!- > arrived from Kabul to aid Cl: .:v* 
Neither did the MahArAni Chandftii, mother of j Singh, who was near tlm wlw i a - 

J )<dip Singh, fare any better, because she had joined 1 'u : and In- Imvis ha\nig, ia * -d m* 
manifested displeasure at the deposition of the i time, iv to dml-P then i un’rA ' *' 1 t 

prime-minister, and had meddled witli the ad- eiud li 1 ■ to occupy Atik a"' ' t" p’x '•* r a 1 1 
ministration. She warn accordingly -eparated front to* a English, Put u.« run ' a 1 1 1( m n. ,! a 1 

trom hi r son :md removed loSliekhupir.v. win re *1 e u .**\ Tim Er» ’di 1 ' c - ■ "c u* •« t 

she determined to uveugo herself bn t lie iii;ury Chhal Singh at RAi ing. . wb>’- 

die bad sustained, and sun-cc-hd in mdia i"g a baulc k p la v, in \\ h v*h - ry G - i-i 1 * 

iv-pcct.ible inhabitant ( f th d r >\vu, GuugA RAm Sihh> 1 ib-»rli\Ls- bar J. . : ■ 

bv n.prj 1 , to tamps r with the /,7m ww „mn or wa- * !- » .died. The -vie * ;u * i * . v. -'"'-h 
rlihe butler of tlmEiigbffi om-.-Loii who was at S «'d iV ih and ilm tiir’d , » : ’ m Va:_.. ; 

bribed to poison all the ollmers thmujli their 1> ul. c • whi» ’i the S,«.b- w M * 1 f h an ’ n 

toad. The plot, however, having been i\ vcahMl lhe t wh.-h toev pt a ■ •” a _ • , ( 

hy a (‘ontidatii- of tin* mo suiau b.dnrc n could abandon 1 to tb.e Eng! - . " ’ ■ ’ • ' 1 

he t*\eeuted, the Mali Irani wms exil'd t > 1 huriro-, ar;i!h’ 'nd » h ^ a-* : i” 

hut her t wo acfomphecs. namely. Geuga Ron in tim 1 ,b.t. dim r. < t t‘ s a, 

and K'tuh Singh, stpVer *d oipita! p , ri<s|eo..».| . va * ■ j ' - 1 ’ iel •L-'n'-*'. '■ i 1 1 1 

Mnli.t i U li oi !-i- .at i a 
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position to continue their depredations, and deprived him in St. llHIo (A.D. 184S) of his 
evt u their Ai'gli hi allies tied in dismay to their kingdom and his wealth. Being young and 
own country, whilst numbers- of fugitive Sikhs, friendless, the nobles of his court ijuickly 
wlio-e lives had been spared, left the Panjab severed all connection ith Dalip Singh, ho 
mi-1 found a now home in British India. Alter was henceforth left alone, lie remained a 
the English had thus for the second rime restored . few years more in India, and was afterwards at 
peace in the Pan jab. the Governor- General, who his own request taken to England, vliere he is 
bund it nevertheless impossible to trust the ; now estaldhhed/ 0 enjoying wealth and dignity 
hhkhs with an mdepi ndent government, decided 1 by the favour of Her Majesty Victoria, 

on dethroning Dalip Singh, and accordingly i who is as kind to him as a mother. 

THE VICISSITUDES OF THE BUDDHIST LITERATURE OF CEYLON. 


BY THE BEY 

The great influence which the historical . 
books of Ceylon have luul in the formation | 
« if the prevailing views of some p on ions of the 1 
ancient history of India, and especially of its ; 
chronology, makes it very deshable that as ; 
much as is possible should he known of the j 
history of the literature to which they belong. 
The iccent rapidly accumulating additions j 
frt-m other Buddhist literature^ have taken the I 
I ouks of (’ey Ion out of the isolation in which j 
tiler formerly stood, and help to throw light j 
upon the legends of the Sinhalese ; and they j 
themselves contain an incidental record of the i 
Ui.niv vicissitudes to which this particular 
hr. nature was exposed in the midst of the 
] finical and religious changes which mark the 
i Mory of the island. The object of this paper 
A to bring together that scattered information. 

' ’V to gather from it whatever it may teach ns 
tl-i history of this interesting literature, 
file authorities here referred to are the 
Dipavamsa, the Mah&vanisa, the Rfljaratrffi- 
kari, the R&javali, and some other works which 
>. occasionally qtiott d below, but need not be 
.rntcly named here. Of tlie-e the llojnmt- 
./ /v; and the are written in the 

- ah.'si* language, and arc of comparatively 
it . *i nt date. 1 The J and the Mnhd- 
< - ,./v/ are in the Pali langmige, and have both 
mi -apposed to belong to the A 1 1 1 century, 
.\,D. S But while there i- good evidence in 
. ’P«mrt of the claim of the bJjiffrtnhw, in its 
L.iginal form, to that early date, there are 
4 o>ng reasons for regarding the MaLurnmxa as 

' ’ t > wht‘n thh book v/a- nntt* n. 

' rjih.on - N»r. w l an<i <> I //'*»,/... t.j n, 

1 pp. wu. wi. • Turiiem*' .1 fni. ',i Iutio.l. 

e Hur-iy - M f'(<io ' '> t 

TiiPi^ir "j* < it. Intrnfl. p liv . ju< 1 note-* on op 
iLJi'l S > 7 


. T. FUULKES. 

a work of a considerably later period. Tur- 
nour erroneously regarded these two books as 
identical, and was unable to throw off the idea, 
although he subsequently had the 
in his hands, and made an analysis of its 
contents. 3 The text and an English transla- 
tion of the iJijHtcamsa were published in 187‘d 
by Professor Oldenberg ; and a ic translation 
of a portion of it by Hr. Donald Ferguson 
appeared in this journal, ante, Voh NHL p* 
ooff. Oldenberg 4 has shown that the lfipn* 
v *nh'(t quoted by Buddhagliosha in the 5th 
century, A.D., differed in some details from 
the existing work of that name ; still there is 
sufficient probability on the side of the supposi- 
tion that the existing recension is at least a 
close recast of the original work. YYe have 
1 the 3Fal flrmh^a in two different recensions; 
one ot them is an English translation edited 
by Uphnm in 1833, and made for Sir Alexan- 
der Johnston, a former ( ’liief *1 list ice of ( Vylrm , 
and the other, published in 1837, hy the Hon. 
George Tumour, of the C’cylon C ivil Service. 
Tumour's translation has the great advantage of 
being accompanied by the Pali text: but it 
extends only as far ns the 3*rh chapter, bringing 
the history down no later than A. lb 477 ; while 
the 1. pham recension contains eighty-eight out 
ot tito hundred chapters of which t lit* work 
counts, and brings the history down to A.D. 
131'.*. The unpublished chapters' 1 continue* the 
history down to the latter half of the Istli 
century. 

The traditions to be considered in this 

3 S*m< Juu, „,il of thu Bcnyal Asiatic Society for K5S 
Vol Vi; M!t ft 

4 U.tro.l, p. 0. 

r fuvunur’*' s Iatro'i. p xeu 
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paper may be conveniently grouped under the 
following five periods : — ; 

I. From the death of Buddha to the 1st 
century B.C., forming the so-called unwritten 
period. 

II. From the 1st century B.C. to the 5th 1 

century A.D., forming the first written period | 
of these legends. ! 

III. From the otli century A.D, to the sub- 

version of Buddhism in Ceylon in the 11th 
century A.D. ! 

IV. From the Buddhist revival in the 11th \ 
century A.D. to the second subversion of 
Buddlmn in the 13th century. 

V. From the second Buddhist revival in the j 
13th century A.D. to the present time. 

Period I. 

From the death of Buddha to the 1st 
century B.C. — This period is covered by the 
following legend of the l)lpavamsa belonging ! 
to the time of king Abhaya Vattagfimani, ; 
whose n gn Tumour places in 104 to 70 ; 
B.C. G “ Before this time the wise Bhikkhus 
had orally handed down the text of the three 
Pi takas and also the AtthalcatluU At this time 
the Bliik! hus, who perceived the decay of 
created beings, assembled ; and in order that j 
the religion might endure for a lung time they | 
recorded (the above-mentioned texts) in written \ 
books/’ The text of the Tumour recension of j 
the Mahdvamsa 7 is, with the exception of one i 
unimportant word, precisely the same here as j 
the Vtyavamsa ; but Tumour's translation has j 
introduced a new element into its meaning ; — j 
“The profoundly wise (inspired) priests had | 
theretofore orally perpetuated the Pali Pit ab- 
aft ay a and its atthakathd (commentaries). At 
this period,” Ac. His text says nothing whatever 
of the language of these scriptures ; but, as is 
evident from his use of the capital letter P in 
his text in the word Pal influx, he has taken the 
temporal adverb pdf hn, “hi fore this time ” of 
Olden! jerg's version, which is opposed to the 
similar adverb h tin tat, “ at this time,” of the suc- 
ceeding sen 1 cnee, to mean the Puli ’ language. 

0 Obbrnborc, -11 ; Tumour, 'Mcdaur mm, Iutroil. p. lxi. 

7 Tumour. 297 

B As Upluii*’' version (i. 219) lias tho samo for pod con* 
ptruction of tho word p Una it is probably to be attributed 
to a native commentary. 

B Up hum, I. 219 ; 11. 43 Tho TMjavali docs not men- 
tion it. 

10 Upham, I 322. 11 Upham, III. 10L 

13 Prof. Kliys Davids in Encycl. Vnt . IV. 43S, 


As this is the first appearance of the Pali 
lan uun ire in the record, it deserves to lie noted 
that it is brought in here qui j by mistake/ 
The Upham recension of the Maluicuhisa and the 
Pa }iu'<r nulcart* repeat the tradition with the 
addition of a few amplifying words ; unless the 
words “ for want of the Pali books which con- 
tained them” in the former of these two 
autbm ities mean that these hooks had formerly 
existed and had been lost. By the 13th century 
thU legend had acquired a still more distinct 
form. “ The Buddha's doctrines, being written 
in the Pali language, which aforetime had been 
borne by heart by those great learned priest^, 
had 1 eii committed to hooks at the time of 
the king AValagam-abha." 10 And out of this 
j has ultimately grown the still later tradition/ 1 
that this king A attagamani was the inventor 
of the an of writing. 

The tradition of the exclusively oral trans- 
mission of the whole of the BnddhLt canon 
during the first five centuries after the ihath 
of Buddha belongs to the legends of the 
Southern Buddhists alone, which have then 
ultimate source in Ceylon : and assuming the 
Dtjiitftih *•/, quoted by Buddhaghdsha, to be 
substantially the same as OJdenberg's, this 
tradition was prevalent in the 5th century ot 
the Christian era. Now these scriptures are 
about twice the size of our Bible, 12 and contain 
l.*237/"- , 0 verses of thirty-two syllables each, 1 1 
occupying 78,871 lines of talipot leaf manu- 
script from 1 tt. 7 in. to 3 feet in length/ 4 
The enormous memory which the retention of 
this immense quantity of matter involve 5 
present 5 no difficulty to the Buddhists them- 
selves, who attribute it to the supernatural 
powers possessed by their teachers during theii 
age of miracles/ 5 Amongst European critics. 
Hardy 10 declined to credit the statement, and. 
together with Prof. Max Al filler/ 7 proposed 
to distribute the contents of the hooks among 
main* memories. Tumour himself declared 
that it was “ founded on superstitious impos- 
ture. 1 '’ Professors Ilhys Davids 19 and Olden- 
berg 23 accept the tradition. 

13 Upturn, HI. 3t>. 

i* Ji'tnn. J Sue. /.Via 7., VI. 599. 527 Turnnur, Intro, 1. 
(Appendix ill.), p. lxxv.. Hard/- 1'ost Momieh. 107. 

1 3 Jn'ft 1 . .lx. Sur. Be tot VI. 590. Tumour, Introd. 
p. x\\ 111 , xxix. 

lfl i'.itUt , a Monarfnsm . 1 S5, 1 5 0. 1S7- 

lf $<trrr,l Boobs of th* Host, X Iutrod. p. xxv. 

l! Tumour, Iutroil. p. lvii 

19 zacredBuoks oj the £a±t, XIII. *° Introd. p. Xxxv. 
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On the other hand, the traditions of the j 
Northern Buddhists, including* their Chinese | 
oifshoot, regard their canonical scriptures as ! 
a written literature preserved in hooks from j 
Buddha's own days downwards. Buddha him- j 
self was a highly educated man according to , 
the manner of the princes of his times. Ql In- i 
stances are given of his epistolary correspond’ 
ouced 2 He was, moreover, an ac -omplished 
Sanskrit scholar, 2 J and learned m the philoso- 
phies of the Brahmans. Although his teaching 
consisted largely of popular oral discourse'', it 
i > v no means follows that lie did not commit 
oi'Vtning to writing ; and there is actually one 
re; *rd. albeit a solitary one. of a manuscript 
1 * ng found at liis death which had been 
wi.tteii w itli his own hand. 21 We cannot 
’ - ore the statements which speak of writti n 
i nks in the time of A^oka in the 3id 
i ei.tury B.C. and even carliei. nor set aside 
: long stream of indirect evidence which all 

, 1 ,ig assumes and sometimes declares the 
• x.-r nee of written books from the beginning* 

J n-. legends of the Sinhalese themselves Uie 
without some substantial cvidenc; of a 
l. '■(' direct kind to the existence of this earK 
\ ticn literature, 2j though it is Mibvei sive of 
ccneial diitl of their other traditions: for 
- -4 tied in one of their principal historical 
1 m ^ that religious books formed a portion 
tic complimentary presents whicli Asoka 
t to the king of Ceylon: 20 and the names ot 
s Me of tlie^e book", or of some utheis which 
Mahinda, the converter of Ceylon, t hen brought 
with him, and the iw* whicli lie made of them 
in tile collide of his teaching, are distinctly 
mentioned . “ ' Hie same authority 29 aBo reiers 
1 i \ he existence of a po.'thm of the Fttlftt-ftifttlv 
v C» vlon in a written form in i he middle of 
the 2nd century B.C. It tells us that on a 
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those of the Buddhist canon ; for he “ saw* once 
amongst the writings of his ancestors a pre- 
diction delivered to his grandfather, king D eve- 
nip iyatissa by the priest Miliidn-mahaterun- 
yahanse." Again the Pi^avcnhsa 29 has a list 
of eminent Buddhist nuns on the continent of 
India, who were well versed in the Vinaya and 
other scriptures, from the foster-mother of 
Buddha downwards, and anutlier similar list, 
headed by Saughamitta, king Asdka's daughter, 
who came from India to Ceylon, and taught 
the whole of the Buddhist canon in Anuradha- 
pura, from the 3rd century of the Buddhist era 
dow’ii to the days of king Abhaya in the dawn 
of the Christian era. It would be extremely 
difficult to understand this tradition on any 
other supposition than that the Pitakas 
existed during* the whole of this time in a 
written form, and that these written books 
were in the hands of these learned female 
teachers. 

Iu the presence of this amount of direct and 
indirect evidence, which lias, moreover, all 
natural probability on its side, w*e may be 
justified in regarding the improbable legend of 
the exclusively oral transmission of the Tripi- 
ft/krt as a fable put into a form which was 
calculated to satisfy the faith of the friendly 
and to silence the taunts of the unbelieving, 
invented to account for the earliest known 
traces of w ritten books in Ceylon in the first 
century B.C. We may further regard the 
books oiiginally brought to Ceylon as having 
been lost or destroyed at some time between 
the death of Mahinda and this date, 
through the carelessness of the local monks, or 
the hostility of the foreign rulers of the island, 
or both combined ; for the legend itself admits 
the increasing ignorance and incapacity of the 
monks, and the history records the local trials 
of Buddhism during this interval. The Itijm- 
iu which we first meet with the fable, 
was not written even in its earliest form until 
about five centuries after the times of which 
t he legend speaks ; and its plausibility would 

2V IVMMIlbf'T’s Ht'-lnru •>/ , I 2 10 

S. .N lir.'j. vri. 022 • Tip- 

hit. ii I. Vi r.7, Wiird s 77u« ■/«*.■> >: ird editnmk II 211 
1 I’ll, not**, - *r*U not*', tide liuto : Sacie'l Honks oj 
f I" /,’"d, X introd. p. mi 

2 '’ W;ird - lh 1 <*. slip. 

27 t'phanfs Maluira ma, I 83* Limlhiy’s Fi Ilian , 
:i7, 12. 

-* t’ph.im, I On, ‘J2, L* 1 

-• p J< Ml 
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receive additional support from the well- 
known circumstance that in all ages both the 
students of the Vedas and the di-eiples of 
Buddhism alike received their only legitimate 
teaching from the living* voice of a master, even 
when written books were abundantly accessible. 

The legends regarding the translations of the 1 
commentaries on the in the Sinhalese 

language, and more particularly the additional 
Atthakath& of Mahinda himself, belong to 
this period of the history of this literature. 
This tradition appear* in the notice of Buddha - 
ghosha in the Tumour recension of the 3Vhd. 
yvhsft — “ The Sinhalese Atthakafhu are 
genuine. They were composed in the Sinha- 
lese language by the inspired and profoundly 
wise Mahindo." But the other authorities do 
not mention it at all. The more modern tia- 
dition is thus stated by Turnout 1 :* 1 — " The 
Vitokatfaya, as well as the Atthalcathd pro- 
pounded up to the period of the third convoca- 
tion in India, were brought to Ceylon by 
Mahiiulo, who promulgated them orally 
here — the Vi taka flay a in Pali, and the At t hit- 
kathd in Sinhalese, together with additional 
Afilmhafhd of his own. His inspired dis- 
iples and his su censors continued to pro- 
found them uho orally, till the age of 

inspiration passed away, which took place in 
t ins i-land (as already slated) in the reign of 
Vattag&mini, between B.C. 101 and B.C. 
7t>. They were then embodied into book-., the j 
tr \r in the Pali and tin 1 eoinmenraiie- i i> the ! 
Sinhalese language, The event is thus re- 
c.ialed in the thirty-third chapter of the 
3[>rJnth' ( i,i?r tj p. *2u7 : — ‘The profoundly wise/ 
Ac. In the reign of the Raja Mahanamo, 
bet we* n A. lb llU ami 432, Buddhaghoshfi 
transposed the Sinhalese Afthaka^hd also into 
Pali. The circumstance is narrated in detail 
in tin* 37 tli chapter of the 31 ft htnrit /j-w, p. lX»U. 
This Pali version of t lie J’UaLafraya and the 
Atthakathd i" that which is now extant in J 
(Avion, and it is identieally the same with the | 
SiamcbC and Burmese versions,’ J he tradi- j 
t ion is thus made to rest upon two passages in 

ar Journal A,. Urn, V II. 9:12, 933 . Olleubcrir, 2Ul£f. 

31 Tumour 2.M . 3 ' Intro 1. p xxix. 

33 St.M* :iKo t'pli.im, I. 322. 

34 Tim li >}>n a h <l/pli. II 221 with 22tb put-. lib date 
ounM«lf‘rublv later. 

3> OldenbVrgb /)/p 21*7. 211 Tplnun, I 21S . II. U, 
221 Tumour. 207. and lutrod p Ixi All tin* dat**- m 
tills p iper, uule-i .spucially mentioned, are takuii. for tlie 


the Tumour recension of the 31 ah dvmii^i. 
The former of these passages, however, neither 
mentions Alaliinda nor his Sinhalese i‘um- 
nientaries : on the contrary, it distinctly states 
that both the text ami the commentary of the 
Vital o, which were then committed to 
writing, were in tlie Pali language/* 2 The 
whole legend, indeed, seems clcarl\ to belong 
to much, more modern turn when Sinhalese 
books Lad ceased to be a rovelry. It mnb by 
i the side of the other legend* lather a* an 
• elahoi Med invention than ail original n adit ion ; 

and with our present knowlege of the earliest 
! literature of Buddhism, the question of the 
I existence of these Sinhalese comment aiies of 
j Alalunda cannot claim any serious consideration. 

I Period II. 

From the 1st century B.C. to the 5th 
i century A.D. — This petiod opens with the 
| restoration of the legitimate king Vattagamaili, 
Valakan-abha, or Valagamba, in B C. 85, 83 
t after a period of usurpation by the Tamils 
of Southern India. 31 following a time of civil 
and Religions commotion. 38 The lo— of the 
curia 1 * literature may safely be attribute*!, to 
thobC d'-turbinees : and the rhe id' the new 
literature, which now replaced it. wa* one of the 
re .suits *»C the royal patronage of the >eccding 
monks . L ‘ this king's new* Monastery of Abha- 
yagin. ' The origin of this m*w literature is 
thus -a 1**1 in the 7 h,,ti,nh*a — "At this 

time tL ■ * Bhikklum, who perceived the decay of 
ere and thing-, assembled; and in ord* r tliat 
the religion might endure for a lung time, they 
recor*l*‘ii the tln*e*‘ Vi taka* ami their commen- 
taries i • fthal dllnt) in written books’* The 
text of tin 1 corresponding pa— age of Turnout* - 
3[aLur,:ni''a i 3S as state*! above, is precisely Die 
same, with the exception nr an unimportant 
particle, a- the text of Oldenborg’s Jujai* adu-a : 
n- also apparently were the equivalent texts of 
Uphamb Mdhituaih*a ,J and the lki;ara , i .akat 
before the glosses wen* woiked into them. 11 
The language in whieli the-e books at** assumed 
t*> have been written in those globes i< 

,-ako ut miit*'rmity, from Turunur - IntruductMn. Appen- 
dix, }» lx d 

31 Kne-u T-iaiur, . K«*.il II 217 ) i« 11- u- that the uimik* 
of tli.' Ahhayagiri s*tii‘lit>il Loth velnele-. ami widely 

diffused tin* ’/npit'iki. 

37 nldeiiL*'i*' F , 211 34 Tumour, 2* 7. 

Vph. I 219 with "22. *° Uph II 13 

41 Sue uLo Uphaiu. III. llo. 
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Pali ; but this, a- already pointed out, 42 is 
due to a palpable error. It is, moreover, at 
variance with the subsequent traditions that 
the Ceylonese atflul'ntl d were written in the 
Sinhalese language, into which Mahinda had 
tran.-lated them. The language of the books of 
this Abhayagiri revival cannot be determined 
at present : though the drift of the present evi- 
dence points rather strongly towards Sanskrit, 
and the sources from which the new recension 
of the Pitnlcfis and their commentaries was 
made* must aho remain over for future investi- 
gation. 

The* Itujh'ali has no reference whatever to 
this remarkable event of YatAigamaui's reign : 
although it relates the principal circumstance- 
of his reign much like the other authorities. 


penetrate at this time, and that others were 
obtained from Southern India. However this 
may be, we are here clearly in contact with 
the earliest written books of Ceylon, of which 
the local memory liad any cognizance at the 
time when these legends were written in their 
present form. 

To this period belongs the thrice-repeated 
destruction of the books of the heretical Vai- 
tulyas, the first occasion being in the begin- 
ning of the third century A. DA* They made 
head again during the succeeding half century, 
and their hooks were again committed to the 
flames A J From the way they are spoken of, 
these books seem to have been numerous ; but 
there is no clue to the language in which they 
were written. 


But, if the legend is a corrupted survival of The Udjaratodkari^ states that king MaM- 
the same tradition, it transfers the transaction sena, A.D. 275 to 3b2, caused a complete copy 
to the reign of Yattag, imams successor, and ‘ of Buddhas sermons to be written, which 
converts it into the non* commonplace forma- occupied 30,000 volumes ; and that lit deposited 
t ion of a central library, into which he gathered 1 these hooks in a che.-t or bookcase made 
a good many Buddhist religious books, which purposely to contain them. He also brought 
wei e heretofore scattered abroad. The* a learneel monk from a foreign! country to 




earned the books concerning the religion of 
Buddha to be collected and deposited in one 
place.” 1 The Id^urrnh«t and the Malta cam-' a 
do not mention this library, and the Tiuja- 
ruftidhiri omits thi- king's reign. 

It is quite posable that some of these books 
were recovered from the m-mn^tm-ies of the 


ing the monks of his own monasteries in the 
| T i naif a and the Pali language. None of the 
other authorities mention this legend. This 
eiroum dance takes something out of the weight 
of the record ; and it may powbly be only 
an anticipation of the legend of Buddha- 
| gho-ha. placed by mi-take in the reirm of 
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to the hunter who was there. The old woman 
gladly consented, and in due time the wedding 
of the hunter with the old woman’s youngest 
daughter took place. 

After living there for several months Raja- 
cha Masthia said he must take leave of them to 
visit other countries. The old woman and 
others were loth to part with him, and more so 
the hunter. Nothing, however, could persuade 
Rajacha Masthia to change his mind. There- 
upon the hunter said : “ My dear pardhdn and 
friend, if you must go, leaving me here, I agree 
only to please you. However, you must give 
me also some sort of sign, like the one you gave 
to our friend the carpenter, by which I can know 
if anything befall you and come to your aid if 
necessary.’ * Rajacha Masthia gave him also a 
plant, and told him to water and take care of 
it. He said : “If this plant withers know that 
I am ill, and if it dies know that I am also 
dead.” Thus saying he hid a loving farewell 
to the hunter and his bride and everyone else 
that had formed his acquaintance, to their great 
regret. 

Thus the carpenter and the hunter were 
settled, and Rajacha Masthia now set out alone, 
his sword his only companion. He travelled 
for many days and then he came to another 
desolate city. There in the centre of the city 
he saw a huge leal ai tilled with oil boiling over 
a great oven. Rajacha Masthia thought: I 

must wait and see what this means.” He hid 
himself in a bush close by. He was not long 
there before he saw a tremendous big rdnlchas, 
seven palmyras in height, come with a large 
Jcdirur 1 on his shoulders, tilled with men. When 
he neared the leal a i of oil he threw all the men 
into it, and when they were all fried lie ate them 
all one after another. When he had swallowed 
the last Rajacha Masthia came out of his hiding 
place and presented himself before the ran Alias. 
As soon as he saw him the rdnlchas said : “ Oh 
what a mouthful you would make. I only 
wish I had seen you before. However, though 
I have had enough, I must yet make a meal of 
yon.” On this Rajacha Masthia waxed wrath- 
ful, and with one stroke he stretched him on the 
ground where the rdnlchas lay like a great moun- 
tain. On close examination Rajacha Mustlua 
found on this rdnlchas waist a huge diamond. 


In this city, too, there was a large tank, 
and suspecting that in this tank also might he 
a palace, Rajacha Masthia held the diamond to 
the water, and, Io ! a passage opened. He 
saw a ladder, and by it he descended and 
found a very beautiful palace, and in it was a 
maiden of such beauty as never before met 
human eyes. K a j acha Masthia very soon formed 
an acquaintance xvith her, and they were so 
much taken up with each other’s beauty that 
they resolved upon being married. The 
same day he left the subterraneous palace and 
put up on a high post a large Hag with the 
words : 4 4 All the inhabitants of this city that 
have* tied on account of the rattle has can now 
come and live in their own houses unmolested. 
Rajacha Masthia has killed your dreaded 
enemy, the monstrous rdnlchas .” Now it 
must be known that the fame of Rajacha 
Masthia s prowess had reached this city long 
before he had left his father’s house, though the 
citizens had never seen him before. As soon 
then as they saw the flag with Rajacha 
Mast Ilia's name and the news that he had 
killed the rdnlchas they all leaped for joy, and 
once more settled in their own country and 
houses. The city now looked beautiful and 
lively. 

Some time after this Rajacha Masthia gave 
out publicly his intention of marrying the fair 
lady in the subterraneous palace, and the whole 
of the citizens said that it was the most proper 
thing for him to do, for they knew that liis 
marriage would make him a permanent re- 
sident, and they would not to have to fear any 
more rdnlchases , if there should be any. Grand 
preparations were going on for over a month, 
and then the wedding of Rajacha Masthia w r ith 
the beauty of the subterraneous palace took 
place with all possible grandeur. All the in- 
habitants of the city were invited to the feast, 
and the rejoicings lasted for several days. 

The uewly married couple were next asked 
by the citizens to be their king and queen, which 
honour Rtlj&chA Masthia and his bride gladly 
accepted. 

They lived happily for some years, but, 
unfortunately for Rajacha Masthia, he was 
so taken up with his wife and the government 
of his kingdom that he forgot all about his 


Two baskets suspended at the end of a pole, and carried on the shoulders. 
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sword. It began to rust and Rajacha Masthia 
began to feel ill, and was daily losing his 
strength. The trees also he had given to his 
friends, the carpenter and the hunter, began 
to fade. All the care bestowed by them had 
no effect-, and they made certain that some- 
thing was wrong with Rajacha Masthia. 

The carpenter at once set out in search 
of his friend, with the object of giving him 
some help if possible. After travelling several 
days lie came to the city where the hunter 
had married and settled. He saw him also 
preparing to go on the same errand as himself 
and so they set out together. On the way the 
hunter told the carpenter how he had come to 
settle in that country, and thus they walked 
and walked for many days, and at last reached 
the city in which Rajacha Masthia was. But 
the difficulty was how to find him. So they 
both disg’uised themselves, the hunter as a eland - 
ha nn n meal «, 2 and the cai penter as a hang no: did . 3 
In this disguise they went from house to 
house, and tried to gain some clue as to the 
whereabouts of Rajacha Masthia. At last, 
after great trouble and much delay, the 
carpenter (as hdiij rue did) got the necessary 
information frum an old woman. Accordingly 
the carpenter and the hunter put aside their 
disguises, and, with the aid of the diamond 
possessed by the carpenter, they soon made 
their way into the palace of Rajaclia Masthia. 

They reached there just in time to be of use 
to liim. He had become very w'eak and in a 
day or two he would have been no more. 

Their tir^t care on entering the subterraneous 
palace was to inquire of Rajaclia Masthia as 
to what they could do to alleviate liis sickness. 
He remembered his sword and told them to 
clean and sharpen it. They lost no time, but 
at once set about it, and as the rust began 
to disappear Rajacha Masthia gained strength, 
and as soon as the sword was sharp and bright 
Rajacha Masthia stood up and walked about 
with his usual vigour, as if nothing was the 
matter with him. 

The carpenter and the hunter after some 
months expressed a desire to Rajacha Masthia 
to live with him. Rajaclia Mastliia, too, could 
not bear the idea of parting with them again, 
v> he told them to go to their respective 

mid pan-hod rice hawk or. 


countries and come back with their wives. 
They therefore went, and, taking their wives, 
bid a parting adieu to their many friends and 
acquaintances who regretted them very much. 

When they reached Rujaclia Mast Ilia’s coun- 
try again they were appointed his highest 
officers in the State- And Rajacha Masthia, 
the hunter and the carpenter and their wives, 
lived together very happily for many many 
years like brothers and sisters, and were loved 
and respected by all the citizens, and when 
they were no more they were long remem- 
bered by them as their deliverers and 
benefactors. 

Rajacha Masthia. 

Ek liotha raza zo raz karith ase eke mothe 
razasthanavar. Tliiacli J m'-re hothia murad 
paltani, ani saraih j)ih ka konachan euzavel : 
pun eke varthe kart hath tho liotha murad 
kkanthi karii tho hot ha niputhri, ani thiache 
meliapatti koni nbthaih tliiaehaih raz chalvala, 
LI karthaih rajazun murad dharam kela, gue 
a^ian thari, garib duble razar kartliin ani 
Parmesor auladh del. Thavarii murad tepasim 
mothe mhatliarpanan, rani reli purmasiih, ani 
tep purliavar ek sokra zliaila. Tho sokra begin 
begin varla, ani raza ani sari tliiaclii raith 
khusalin bharlirii. 

Atham dhonak varsarh jeliavar ek sokri 
zalmali, ani tliia vakthasirh sarirh mans aril thila 
lekhurii laglirii ani sokri a chi kon dadh kari 
nase, aurethuk gue kun thiala. bagith pun 
nasat. Athaih sokra lalian liotha kliara pun 
thiache raanan dubau jela, ani ia karthaih thiala 
aila kantala. Bara zantha zliailiavar, mothe 
sakalcha uthe, ghorifivar ba^e ani zai ranan 
zanglau, ani tbaiaih gauriliaiich * mere dudh 
maiigtkase ani pithase, Pail a tho serbo dudh 
pithase, magh-urh dhou scr, ani aissarh karthaih 
karthaih aila mauavar. Auraiiidtidh piim piun 
tlio zinnia mazbutk, aurethuk gue ghara zatliarh 
jerh thiache vat ten ailaiii than rain thor mbr 
karun ehura. Zharaiii bola, glia rain bola, phor 
thor karun bhusa. Ia karthaih thiachaih lokha- 
zun naurii thovilam Rajaclia .Masthia. Ohara 
ailia harabor thiache kanibrian zauusirii konala 
<‘und i lets'*. Clifikarcunsiiii thiala viugath gue 
khawacliam tliaiar liai, pirn tho asrii jliei nase 
konaclia ani tliiana sacg* thiancharii kam >ama- 
la\a. Athaih raj ache sokmun murad vakath 

3 Bangle hawker. 
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bagiltham Rdjdchd Mastliidld ghard etham 
gaunlianparSim, pun thila khabar nothi gue 
tho t hie ha bhau aissa. Thizun thari bagiltham 
kaissa gliaraiii ou dhdrarii ou zliuram, kaih 
konsam bi thidclie vat ten uilam the tho phor 
thor karun chura kartliase. 

Kaih thep jelam dni rajachi sokri zliaili 
varadavachi, thavam raza, thicha bapus, Tula 
thiche mere sangathlaih thila kondcharii thari 
nduri sdngdva, jasim thi kliusi hoil varada villa. 
At h aril thila khabar nothi gue Rdjdchd Masthid 
thicha bhau karun&im tliavarii thi bothli aples 
bdpasld : 

44 Mim varaden asiasim zho ka bard ani bard 
chauvis manacha logdacha go la thukil ani 
bara ani bara chauvis kos urvil thasiasim. 

Raza kabul zhaila, ani cliitid patvilia bije 
gaiiv a hche raj ana ani pardhan find aisia gue koni 
bara ani bara chauvis manacha logdacha gold 
thukil ani bara ani bara chauvis kos urvil thar 
tliiala tliidclii sokri d.l. 

Athaiiithia dhissala tk logdacha gola bara ani 
bara chauvis xnanuckc dzanacha thaiar kela ani 
maidanamani thevila. Thia dhissa murdd raje 
ani pardhan bench '* garivarich * aile bagavri zar 
thiarichan tho logdacha gold bara ani bara 
chauvis manache ozanacha thukunsiiii bard ani 
bard chauvis kos rirvavel the ani aissarh ka run- 
si rh rajachi sokrruiii varadvel the. 

Sure raj.* ani pavclhan znuiv ail the thauviaii- 
zun thajviz k li tho logdacha gold bard ani 
bard chauvis manacha thrikuniirh bard ani bara 
chauvis k6a rirvald, pun sure dlianiP. Kon 
konsuiiziin tliukila pun konaelian urvavalri 
nahin. Tliavarii tliias vaktlian Ra jacha Masthid 
dudli piumiiii aila, ani tho gold tliiaclii vdttui 
milld ; tliavarii thiazun thukunsiiii urvild bard 
ani bard cluiuvis kos ripar. 

Rajacha Mastliidld khabar nothi tlio gold kald 
hallathd the am honcho raje ani pardhan kald 
ail the the, ani thiazun thari kondelii dddh 
tiriadh nahin thevili pun tho gold urvild ani 
dial t lid zhaila. Sure lokh a jo ban bharle gue 
kd sakthi nsel. 

Rajacha sokri eke jeuelaiwiii bagithuthi. ani 
zaissait) kd dckhilarii gue Rajachi Masthiu/uu 
tho logdacha gold bard am hard cluiuvis nuu in- 
ch a, thukun>iiii ba<d ani baid chuvis kos urvild, 
thi dharivath aili Kujaclh* lucre ani sangathlmh 
gue Rajacha ^lu>t hiaMiii varaden. Sure Raje 
ani pardhan hairdn zluilc ciil aikunsirii ani 
vie lid r karri rii lagie gue aid vdrtha. kad vichel 


gue bainicharii vardd hothei bhdvasim. Thicha 
bapus ani sure bijd raje ani pardhan thila bolurii 
ldgle pun thizun kondchi vdrtha kandvo jethli 
nahin ; thi bothli : Miih varaden the thiasiris 
varaden. zari ka mdriza bhau asld.” Zavarii ba<ri- 
than gue thi nahins aike thavaiii the beuche raje 
ani pardhan bothle gue %c kaiii fikir nahin, erii 
vardd nahin kardl the sokri dhdsthi jel ani 
mania zail,” Aissa vichrir karunsirii thidnzurii 
ek dhis thardvild varadala. Murad thaiari 
clialli dlidu thin niaine thavam eni vardd liau- 
sedrii kardvd. 

Rajacha Masthidzun zaissarii eih aikathlarii 
thaissd verd zhaila, ani bilkul kabul nahin 
zhaila. Athaih varddache thaure dhis purath 
thiachi t liar war jhethli ani pdzvurii ldgld. Tho 
tharwdr pdzvithd astham rajacha ek chdkar 
thavardrii passdr zhaila ani thi all bdthld : Kuril, 
Pardhan Sahib, sure lokh guthlidu, vardddchi 
thaiari kartharii, dni thumi aure susegddli 
re lid I’’ 

I Thavaiii Rajacha Masthidzun vichdrilaiii : 
kk Kdnaehe vardddla thaiari kartliun 

Thid chdkrdzun zavdbkeld : u Kuril, kon pdthil 
gue turnala kliabar nahin zavarii kd tumcharii 
pothaiiicliaih vardd hai aples bai^irii.” 

Tliavarii Rdjdclid Mastliidld rag aila ani 
hidzrin ^angathlaiii chdkrdld tliiaclie nadhre- 
varsirii nirigdva, il nahin the^ botlila, pirizun 
takliin." 

Tho chdkar glidrbarld dni chdltlid zhaila karri, 
the tliiala khabar hotlii Rajacha Mastliidche 
saktliiclii dni rdgdchi. Tho chakar jeliavar 
thaure vaktlidsim biza ek chdkar pulsar zhaila 
| dnij Rljaelui Mastliidld tharwdr pazvitliaiii 
j bagriiiMiii tlio botlild : Kuril, kd kart lid. Par- 
j dlidn Sahib, tharwdr pdzvuuAiih, zavarii kd sure 
bije lokh thaiari karthdn varadala r 

u Keuache varadala thaiari karthdn r"* vi- 
I clidrilarii Rdjdclid ^[asthidn. 

Chdkrdzun zavdb kola : k£ Kori pdthil gue trim- 
chain vardd as>uu api s bai^iui tuuidid khabar 
nahin ai'.i r’’ 

Rdj.a'id dListhiazun id chdkrdld thari san- 
gathlairi ek dam thiaehe nadlirevarsnri zdvdla, 
‘•nahin the** botlild, ** p.iizun takliiu. ' 

Thavaiii thavwur pd/vitUd astham llii^’A chd- 
kar p.is-.ai* zhaila ani Raiaehd Ma>tliiala dekliun- 
dirii botlila: Kuril. Pardhan Sahib, .-are laklid- 
chi dlum dhum cballci thaiari karava varadala, 
ani trimirii kliri^al rebd. Kaidin zdtli i tliar war 
pazvuiisirii r" Tliavarii Rajacha Masthidzun 
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khabar kelam gue kdnache varadala tkaiari 
ehallei. Thi A cliakran sangatblam gue varad lia i 
thiacham aples bainisim. Thavam nakte thar- 
warisim thia chakrache angavo jela ani bothla : 
“Niiig mange nadhrevarsim ek dam, nahin 
the dharin ani pihzun takhin.” Bij ' chAkranche 
gathi oh chakar thari bila ani chaltha zhaila. 

Atham Rajacha Masthiachi tharwar aisi liothi 
gue thi zar kitaili the tho azari panel, ani tlii 
tharwar zar morli thar Rajachi MasthiachA 
jiu zail. Thiacha jin hotha thia tharwarin, 
thiatho thiachan thi tharwar takvath nothi* 
Thavam tharwar jethli, ghoriavar baisla ani 
jela ghar dhar sorunsim via sangithlia aisla 
ou bApasla on bije konala. SAriAiizun bagilaih 
tho jela the pun thianche manan gue dhardhis 
zat-he ethe thaissa az thari zail ail. Kdnache 
manan dhubAu notha gne atham tho bilknl 
evacha nahin. 

Thavam zathain zatliam murad lamb pdiichla 
eke ranan zanglan thavam ek pardhi kalla : 
thiache khandhavar liothi ek bunduk. Rajacha 
Masthian hank marli thiala ani vicharilam : 
“ Are, pardhia, tuj} bundkdeham vazan kauram 
hoil 

Pardhiazun zavab kela : “ Pandhra. man.” 

Thavam Rajacha Mas thi a bothla : “ Zar rath 
ani dhis turn pandhra manamcham vazan tuj 1 
khandhavar n;th}s thar turn motha p Ivan 
hais.” 

Thavam pardhi bothla : Nahin, nahin, sarian 
pel van hai ekla Rijacha Masthia jazun bara 
ani bara chanvis manacha logdacha gdla thukila, 
ani bara ani bira chanvis kds urvila, tho khara 
pjlvan.” Thavam Rajacha Masthia bothla : 
4< Mi iii haia tho Rajacha Masthia jazun bara 
ani bara chanvis manacha logdacha gdla thu- 
kunsim urvila bara ani bara chanvis kos/’ 
Aissam bolt bus tho pardhi bothla : “ Zaiaiii 
turn zasil thaiam mim tu je sangathi ain. Melia 
taliiii tula sdraucha nahin/’ 

Atliarii dhdgai, Rlj.tchi M istliia ani pardhi 
dkot zauii lagl Rajachi Masthii ghoriavar ani 
pardhi paim. Bare lamb j/U thavam Rajacha 
Mas thiala vatlam gue aissam baraiii nahin disA 
gue thiazun gild r Avar baissAvam ani thiAclU 
dhosthan chalAvam. Thavam ghdr.i sdrilA ani 
dlidgai pAuii zauii lagE*. Thavam mnrad lamb 
jeD thavam ek suthar bhetla ; thiuch k khandA- 
var hdthi ek karvath ani pittivar rke pdthlian 
thiacham bizaiii saman. Rijacha Masthian hank 
marli thiala ani khabar kelam : k< Are, suthar A, 


j tuj '‘karvathicharii ani bije samanachaui kauram 
I vazan hoil ?” 

| Sutharazun bothlam Mange karvathicham 
1 vazan liai da man ani bizaiii saman panch man, 
saglam milun pandhra man.” 

Thavam Rajacha Masthia bothla : “ Zar hames 
pandhra manacharii vazan turn nth's thar turn 
motha baldhar liais.” Tho suthar bothla ; 
£t Nahin, nahin, manzaiii bal kaihs nahin Rajacha 
Masthiaclie zdraclie puraih/’ Rajacha Masthia 
bothla : “ Mim haih tho RAjaclia Masthia.” Eh 
sabath aikthus suthar bdthhi : Thar mim tuje 
sangathi ethaiii, ani as n tuje m **re marnapavath. 

Atham thigaizan, Rajacha Masthia, pardhi 
Ani suthar zauii lagl 4 . Chill, chal mnrad 
dhissahsim pdiichle ek ' k gahvala, piin bagithAn 
the ka : sarim gharam dharaiii ugririi, thasins 
thari dhukanam pun, Ani ek maniis aissa bagava 
nahin. 

Rajacha Masthia bothla : 6 ' KA e vast ha gharlei 
the apuih aiam re nil ani baguii.” Ek moth am 
ghar hdtham thiamani dsthi keli. Eke dhukana- 
varsiiii thiana jem pAizath hothaiii them jliethlaiii 
thaiam paise thevunsiih, raiidhilaih Ani kha- 
unbiiii nit’izle. 

Sakalche uthle thavam Rijacha Masthni 
bothla sutharala: “Pardhi ani mini zathauh 
firava, turn az jevan thaiar kar/’ 

Suthar kabul zliaila, dhukAnavarsim dhal, 
thup Ani bijia jinsa jliethlia paise thevunsim 
ani raiidhAva lagla. Zarak vaktha&im dhan tliaiar 
zhailarii ani suthar An eke pathrAvelivar richvi- 
lam, thavam ek rankhas thin mar uiieh ail A. ani 
bothla gue dhan. dhe nahin the tula khain: 
Suthar ghabarla ani dhan dliilam rankhsala. 
RAnklisazun khalam ani naipeth zhaila. Suthar 
bizaiii dhan raiidhum lagla thaurian Rajacha 
^1 < is thia ani pardhi aile Ani khabar kelarii janthar 
thaiar zhailaim ka. Atham suthar bagithdtha 
gud Rajacha MisthiAlA khabar nahin milavi gne 
ek rankhas ail a Ani ckdam dhan rain l hi lam them 
khalam tluathd thiazun bizaiii kaiu niniith 
sAngathlarh. Athaih thigaizan ghansarle Ani 
randliunsim khalam Ani niuzle. 

Bije dhissa uthle thavam Rijacha Masthia 
bothla pirdhiala: u Az turn ghara re Ani raiidh, 
miiii Ani suthar zathauu firava/ ’ Aissam hulunsim 
dlidgai jele firava. Pardhiazun dhukAnavarsim 
jem paizath hdtliam therii harlaiii Ani raiidhAva 
lagla. Dhan sizlaiii Ani pathrAvelivar richvithei 
thavam ranklias aila Ani dhan mangurh lagla. 
Pardhi paila dheth notha pun rankhas bdthhi : 
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“Dethes kath ka sAngtlies; (Ilian dhe naliin 
the paila tula kliAin.” Pare! hi bila ani rAnkhsalA. 
dhan dbilaiii. Raiiklisan dhan khalaiii ani nai* 
petli zliaila. Athaih pardhiala samaz niilli gue 
sutliarala thari rankhas bhetava ailasei ani 
thiatho kfd okatli zliaila dhan rahdliava. Pardhi 
magliari dhukanavar jela, dhal thup harlaiii ani 
bizarii dhan rahdhuh lagla thavaiii Rajacha 
Alasthia ani siitliar aile ani janthar mangum 
lagle. Sutharan dliian punch vilaiii gue ran- 
khas eunsiih dhan khalasel, Pardliiazun eujilaih 
gue Rajacha AlasthiAla sangen ka vichlaiii the 
the thiala rag ail. thiatlio tliiaziin bizaiii nimith 
sansrathlam. Thigaizan ediansarle ani dlian i 
randhuidiiii khalaiii ani nihzle. 

This re dliissa utliunsirii Rajacha Alastliia 
bo tli la : £< Az tuinim dliogai za firava, az manji ] 
pali raildhanchi,’ , Pardhi ani sutliur buthle: 

“ Par dll an Sahib, amala bar am nabin dhise gue 
tumin randhunsirh amala khavala dheavaiii ; 
thiatlio amirii dliogai pali karum ek dhis ar ran- 
dbava.” Eh aissarii bo tlile kam thiana kliabar 
gue Rajacha Alasthia rankbsala bagil the thiana 
saram hod ; pun Rajacha Alasthia bo thia : Alim 
par dlian haih the khari vartha pirn tximchi pali 
aili tbavarii tumin tumcliaiii kamkClam. az manji 
pali liAi ani miiizun raiidliava paije. A i aril niim 
pardlian naliin, apum tliigai sarke, tbar tumini 
za firava.” 

Pardhi ani suthi'ir bagithan gu 1 kaiii biza upai 
nidiin thavaiii dhugai jele firava. Rajacha 
A last liia jehi eke dhukanavar, tliansiih dhal, 
thup, ani jeiii ka bi/aiii paizath liothaiii tli lii 
jet hla lii ani randhava lagla. Dlian sizliavar eke 
pat lira velivar riclivilaiii, uni zaiss>a ka \as 
othus rauklias aila ani dlian mangiuh lagla. 

Rajacha Alasthiun vicluirilaih : “ Kon hais 
tuiii, ani ka paije tula E’ 

Rankhas bdtlila : “ Alifii kon liaiu the turn 
vicharuiii nako pun dhan dim ok dam, naliin the 
paila tiila kliAin.” 

Pun Rajacha Ala-thia kaiii bila nabin, ani 
both la : “ Thuura vakatb pck. magliiiiii tula 
mini dhan dhet luxi n." Ai^afii bolun>iiii Rajacha 
Alasthia j da, tharwar harli ani ok * Litki.Liih 
ranklwicho dliou tukiv kele. Ek dongar zabsft 
zaminivar parla. Athaiii Ra jacha ALa^thia lagla 
thiala baral » n* t ha p:\sav.i. Thavaiii t IiiAranksaeh * 
kambr ■var thiachi nadar Iagli. AL raj hi th * 
baglthci th * ka, ck motlia UirA kalli. Tholiiiu 
j ■thla ani zav.isa thavaiii incr siih liothaiii ck 
tludani. Thia hiriaclia uz r kalhi that tlnili.il A 


thavaiii ck rastlia zliaila. Rajacha Alasthia jclA 
mt re ani ck nisan bagili. Thia nisnivarsiiii the 
deulA ani poiichla ik<* mo the liavclin. Thia 
hav lin hothi okmothi so’nvanth sokri. Tliisiih 
muradsar vartha k lia, thavaiii bagithei gu k parahi 
I ani siitliar itliin khavala thiatlio tho aila orthi. 
j Ghara j la ani nivath tvla zaissaih ka kaiiis 
! naliin vichlaiii. Tliauiv vakthasiiii pardhi ani 
j siitliar aile. Klifilaiii pilaiii ani maghsim Raja- 
; cli a ALi'thiazun khabar kdaiii paila sutliarApar 
i ani dlinsrun pardhiapar gu' 1 piircli' 1 dhi^Mi 
jantliaval A vakath kaiii zha i la . T hi a nzun sit mar 
k la gu 1 Rajacha Alastliiahi khabar parli rankh- 
saclii tliiatho tliianzun a pi is gunia sangathli 
ani map maiiguih lagle. Rajaclia Alasthia 
samazla cru' 1 sarianebi sakhthi kaiii sarki naliin 
tliiatho tluaziin thiana map k Iain pun sar.gath- 
laiii gu'* dliusmn aisi labari sangiuh nako, 
Alagluiiii thiana nduiii ani l AnkhsAchA miirdliA 
dliakril.i, 

Athaiii maghsiiii Rajacha AIAsthiAzun ck 
motlia uiich bantu garila ani thia bautiavar 
livilaiii : Sure lokli je ka jelian ia gaiivansim 

thianziin b dliasthin iavaiii ani thianch' 1 ghara ti- 
mani riavaiii. Tumcha dhusmin, rankhas, maria 
Rajacha MastliiAziin ani tho athaih zluida rAza 
ia o-Auvacha. 7 ’ Thanclie u’aunkariaii/.uu the 
sabatli vachitliiis khnsi zliaile ani dunsiih a pies 
gliaran rcitii lagle* Sure lokliAziin tho miir- 
dha raiikli^Aclia baguidiiii ajcban bliaile Ani 
Rajaclia Alastliiahi sukh alii niuthi haiAth mAit- 
giiiii liule. 

Athaiii thauraih tliep rel) ia ganvAmaiii, 
RajacliA Afasthiaziin ok dins sutliarAlA uclaili 
thia t luili Ama ni hav di hothi thaiAiii thi:i>ukrich • 
nadrevar. Athaiii tliiui dhogv.iiii oko bijiAlA nkm 
khud zhailini guc Rajacha ALisihiala kAkliuh 
vatli sUtliAvachi ani thiatlio till i dui>\uuchu:h 
varAd tliaravilaih. AIurAd dhis thavaiii lhaiari 
keli. Site gAnukariAnAm Auiithihuii ani nnuad 
dhis thavaiii Iioun moz sAri ih/.un kcli. 

IA trAii\ Auiani dhonak var>,un routiMiti Hi jack a 
Masthii/un enjilaiii gue /..vain blje uauii hauAva: 
tliiatho tluAzun sutliArahiii ani thnche Ln- 
kodiii adeus kcli. 'riianciiiiii mau^iih kha4i 
not him cue ll.ijatdiA Mo-tli aoni /avaiii, pirn 
thiAiudiiu tliiAhi hodarva'h notluuii. 

ZAvacho puraiii UijAolii Ala-thiazun hukum 
kcli if uc save thia o*AuvAuclie lukh i/ain ^utha- 
rala maiuvaih tluanchc raja parmau. Thia/aiu 
thari tint ^uthatMla tini hira dilA k.ah gue 
thiala gavaz Lothi tlnajhi thia tbalianuni ghar 
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liothaih thiamani Ova zavala. S u t Kara 1 a mo th aril 
dliuk vatlaih Rajacha Masthiala soraviu Murad 
tliiazun botblaih thiala tliiache sangatlii zava 
kartLarii pun Rajacha Masthiazun Train kan dila 
naliin. Zavom ka bagithei gue Rajacha Mas- 
thia naliin aike thavaih tlio bo+lila thiala ; 

Pardhan Sahib, tula sorava mana zaissam ka 
ek niaran zhailairi, pun zavaiii ka tuji khusi bai j 
gut? miiiizun ia ga avail riavaih aniraz ehalvavaih | 
tuje navirii miiii rethaiii tuji kliusi karava. Pirn 
koike vaktban tula konsam vait viehe 1 tbar 
mala kasi kbabar milcl ! Thiatbo mana kaiii 
than ekkhun dhe jiavar mala tuje bare vaitadii 
kbabar par cl aii.” Rajaclia Masthiazun. eke 
zliaracba ek mara dbila ani tliiala sangatlilaih | 
la vala. Tliiazun botblaih : “Zar konse vaktban ! 
Oh mara koniaila tbar samaz gue miiii hair an | 
Lain; ani zar oh mara me la tbar samaz gue miiii | 
thari meluih.*’ Aissaih bulimsiih Rajaclia Masthia 1 
ani tbiacha biza dbosatb, pardhi, dial the zlnule. | 
8 are lukhazun ahsvaiii galilitii euzun gue i 
atharii maghari tbianiirii eke bijiaiiiii bliefc 
iia bin lio vac hi. I 

Rajacha Masthia ani pardhi dhogai jele j 
murad lamb. Murad dliis challe ani eke ! 
gaii vala poncble. Tkaiam eke dokriclie ghara ! 
jele ani biradli mangatblaih. Dokrizun hausenm | 
dhilath. Atharii ia dukricliia botliia sath sokria, ! 
disnian mothia sobivanth. DakliD sokriche 
pottan hotha ek sarap, ani zar koni man us 
nirizlaiii tliiclie mere th? tlio sarap ratbclu bene , 
niiige ani thiala kliai. Ia karthaiii tlii dokri 
hot hi murad khanthi. Dokriclie mer* Rajacha 
Masthiazun kbabar kelaiii k.nii asi k bant hi < 
Lorhi tiie ani thizun saug.ithliavar tliiazun | 
sangathhim gue tlio sangel tlmUsuu karil the 
thu tliila baiuiii karil. Rajaclia Masthiazun 
^.tiiii’atlilaiii liariva safli man gauvandmih pit, . 
;>ath man >,\Lir ani aath man tliup. Dokrizun 
jci:. baiigai lilaiii liutlmth them thaborlhrip , 
hai'ain ani Rajacha Maxthiupar dluLua. i 
Kajacha M.i^tbijuim ek bauli kdi ani rath- ! 
•'hi thia sokridu neat* ilicviii, ani dokrila i 
aangathiaiii khalnrd.ir, man"* run iinko.” ! 
Ai^>:iin ^auguuMin tho eke ba/iila iV.m rein lukiO 
thuruarimii. Pari rath zbaili thawim tho s.irup 
luiuvla ani tbhclia maria tliia baulivar. Zavaiii 1 
La bacilli i gee gor Lgthd lliav.un aklia in n_ \ 
-<ila, tliia baulivar p ndlaiii k lath ani Lgl i 
kluvali; thia< vnkth.m Uijidu Mu-thinn - k<* j 
..itd.'Min ]>anch mi taka* • k h* ani th imim i 
klinVla. DOkrizuu bagithiLs dluhvath uiii ani 1 


eke tukriala hath gathla thavaih Rajacha Mas- 
thiazun hathache dhon tukre kele. Atham tho 
bath ani tliia sarpaehe tukre jetlile ani jela. 

Bije dhibSa Rajacha Masthian blicz jethla eke 
vaidaclul ani dokriclie dharasim cuiibim zorasim 
bothla gue varia potala voklian dhen, kdnacha 
hath bith kaplasel the haisvin ani bije a zar bare 
karin. Dokriclie eke sbkrizun aikathlaih ani jeli 
ani aisla sangatklam gue ek vaid ailai the aissa 
aissa boltlici. Thavaih dokrizun sangatlilaih 
thiiila Varava, Rajacha Masthia aila, ail pail 
lavilarii ani thia dokricha hath baisvila. Dokri 
khuai zhaili ani botlili : ” Rol tula ka paijc the ; 
j m inanghbil them miih tula dhcn. ?J Tbavarh 
Rajaclia ^la^tbiazun sanuratblaiii tlio kon hot ha 
the ani bothla : “ Mamiih tuzam sonam nanarh 
noko, pun tuji sokri jila mihzim baraiii kclam 
thi tuzun dhiavi paije manje dostbala, ia 
pardhi ala.” Dokri kabul zbaili ani thaure 
dhibsan pardliiaclnuh varad zbailaiii thia dokriclie 
dhakle sokriiim. 

Kaiii thep tbaiam reunsiiii Rajacha Masthia- 
zun vichar kela zavacba bije gauh bagava. 
Dokri ani bijiiii mansam khanthi zbailiiiu 
Murad botblaih thiala pun thiaziin kaiii kan 
naliin dbila. Thavaih pardhi bothla : “ Pardhan 
Sahib, turn z a tiles pun manarh baraiii naliin 
vatte, pun mim ren aiaih tuji khu&i karava, 
Matiaih thari kain khiin dlie jiavar manarii 
samjel tuje bare vAitaclu^lh. ,, Rajaclia Mas- 
thian eke zharacha ek mani dbila pardhiahi 
thari ani tin ila sangatlilaih : “ Zar oh mara 
comel tbar samaz c?u * miiii azari [larlauh ani 
oh mara mcla the samaz uue miiii tliari meluiii.’" 
Aissaiii bolunsiiii Rajacha MusthiA jela ; sale 
thi iclie dcklu* volkheche khanthi zliaile. 

Raj'u'ha Masthia nihgal.i ekla, thiachc sancra- 
thal.t tliiadii tharwar, ani i.i kluri.s bizam kon 
naliin. L hal dial jela murad dhis tliavaiii ani 
pojidtl.i bije eke gahvala. Thia gahvan thari 
ghunnii dliaraiii ani dhukamuh hothim 
u^rioi pun ck ifitha jin naliin bagava. Thaiaih 
thia/un bau’ili ekmothi ka!ai thelasim blialli ekt> 
eliuli vn. Kaj.idia Ma^tlnazun vichar kola gue 
thaiaih pekhavaiii ani bagavaiii ka dlioiig liai 
the; ani eke zharimuni tho likala. Tliaura 
vakath naliin jela thavarii ek motha rankhas, 
s i f h mar uiieh, aila ek kavar jctlii thiaehe khan- 
divar mansainMiii bhalli am tlmii mansaiii 
thia/un ghatliliiii tliia kalaimani ani ekia 
magari ek saghliiii khaliiii. Thiaziin icvtadui 
iuami'> knala tliavaiii Rajacha ^lastliia cunsilii 
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thiiiche samor uba re la. Thiala bagithus ran- 
khas bothla : u Ah ! kaisa hausesa ghans zhai- 
lastha, pun kaim fikir nahin, zari ka minzun 
auriiii mansaih k kalian tliari tula mim khAih.” 
Aissaiii bolthus Rajaclia MasthiAlA rag aila ani 
eke fatkiasim ras ghathli rankhsachi eke dflngrA- 
che gatlii. Maghsim tho lagla thiala thapasava ; 
thavam thiaclie kambrevar tliari ek motha hira 
inilla. Athaiii aiaxn tliari hotham ek tlialam. 
Rajaclia Mastliiala vatlarii gue ia tbalian tliari 
gliar asel. Thavam thiazun tho hira dhakrila thia 
thaliala. Thaliavar thia hiriacha uzer partlnis 
ek ras t ha zliaila, Ani ek nisan ho thi thivarsirii 
tlio deula eke gliaran. Thaiam thiazun bagili 
ek sarup asthri, asi sobivanth gue sure duni- 
mani tliasi nothi. Rajacha Masthiiisira ani 
thisim hamsai parli ani thim eke bijiala a^irii 
khuh zbailim gue thianzun vichar kola vara- 
davcha. Thias dhissa tho bona Tula ani £k 
bautlia garila ani thia bauthiavar livilarii : 

“ Sare lokliazun kon jeliiln ia gaiivasim 
thianzun vin dliastliisim iavam. Tumcha 
dbusmin rankhas thiala mallam Rajacha 
Mastliiazun.” Athaiii thia lokliazun Rajacha 
Mastliiala. baghilaiii nothaiii pun thiala sare lokh 
olkhithasath kaih the thianzun aikatlilathaih 
kaissa thiazun bara ani bara cliauvis manaclia 
logdaclia gold tliukunsim bara ani bara cliauvis 
kos urviltlia the. Thavam thianzun thia 
bauthiavar liviltham them vachithus kliusi 
zhaile ani aile ani aples gauvau vaghum lagle. 

Kaih thep j el aril Aui Rajaclia Mastliiazun 
sare raithela sangathlaiii gue thiaclii kliusi hai 
varad A vA thia t ha Handle sdkrisirii, ani sari 
raith thari kliusi zliaili kaih gue the samazle 
gue Rajaclia Masthia varadel the tho gauii 
sorun tho kadhim zAvarlia n.ihin, Ani ekliadhia 
hikliadhiu biz A rankhas ad a tliari thiana kaiii I 
dluWthi liAhin parthi kaiii the Rajacha Madina 
thiala mart ha. Athaiii kliub thaieiiiii niurad j 
dhis thavam varadala kamvilivii, therii varad ! 
mothe khuAalin karavA, Sare loklulA auhthilaih 
ani niurad dbis tha^par sariAiizun klialam pilaiii i 
ani liaus mbz keli. j 

Maghsim thia gArivache lokliazun Rajacha 1 
Masthiapar aui tbiachc huikftpnr niangnaiil j 
mangathlam gue thian/un hovaiii raza ani rani | 
thia gahvaclii, aui tliiin dliogam thari knbul I 
zliailiiii. | 

Murad, thep thavani thim relim khtRMin pun ‘ 
at ham ka zhailam ? Rajaclia MasthiAeham dhiAn j 
mian saghlaih hot bail thiiche haiku var ani 


razastlianache karharasirii ani tharwar pazvachi 
viadh keli nahin. Thavam thi tharwar kitai- 
zurii lagli ani Rajacha Masthia thari lagla vait 
passar hovala. Thasiiis thari thiiii zharam jiiii 
ka sutliarala ani par d liin la dhilthim la villa thim 
lilglim komaviu Sutharazun ilni pardhiazun 
simpiliin, khanam gliathlain, ani niurad kuidadh 
keli tliari thim dhissan dhis Liglim marava. 
Thavani thianzun suniar kelil gue Rajaclia 
Mastliiala, kaiii thari vait vichlaim ani ningale 
thiala sodhava zaviila. Paila ningala sutliar 
ani dial dial niurad dhissafisiih bhetla pardhiala. 
Tho thari tliaiar liothotba Rajacha Masthiala 
bagavii zuvala. Atham dliogai lagle Zavala. 
Vatte pardhiazun sangathlam suthariila kaissaiii 
Rajacha Mastliiazun eke dokriche sokrila, jiche 
pot tan botha ek sarap, tbila bararii kelaiii ani 
sevtas tbicham Ani tliiacham varad k lam. 
Thavaiii chal cliiil mnrad dlii ssu n biiii pohcliL* 
Rajaclia Masthiache gaiivan, pun tho kaiaiii 
rethase the thiana khabar kasi milel. Thavaih 
thianzun bhez firvila : pardhi zliaila ehanakur- 
muriwala ani sutliar bahgriwala. Aissaiii 
karunsim gharoghar firum lagle ani khabar 
jheuin bigle Rajacha Masthiachi. Sevtas 
sutliarala, baiigriwaliache bhezan, eke dokrila 
bangria bharithaiii, khabar milli. Thavam 
sutharazun Ani pardhiazun bhez sorunsirii j-dei 
Ani sutlnirache mere hira hotha tho dhakrila 
thia thaliala ani anmani deule. 

Mothe nasib Rajaclia Masthiache gue thia 
vSkthavo poiichle kaiii the tlio liotha agdlii 
niarnachc kantdvo, ani konzanc eke dlion dhissan 
me last ha. 

The dliogai, sutliar ani pdrdbi pouchlia barabor 
paila khabar kckuii Rajacha !Mastliiapur gue 
tliianchiin kaih upai karvavel ka tbiaeba azar 
bara kaiavatho. Thavam Rajacha Mastliiala 
via dli parli thidclie tharwarichi ani thiana 
sanuatbl uh pazvALi. Thaborthub dhoaai gbaii- 
sarle aid tharwar pazvala lagle. Zaisi thi 
tharwar ho villa lagli tliais^a Rajaclia 

Masthiadij ro gh lialka hovala lagla, uni thar- 
war imdld tharwar sap liotluis tho thari urhla 
Ani ebaluiii lagla zaissaiii ka kaihs nahin viehlam 
thiala. 

Siit bar Ani pardhi thaure maino thaiam 

rounsnii RAjAchA IMa^tldala lioililu true thiAnchi 

klniM hai thiaclie mere revilla. Rajadm Mas- 

thiAla thari murad bhavim vattum lAglAiia thiana 

sorava, thiA the thiazun sangathlam thiana 

(diara zavala Aui tliiandic baikuna jethi evalii. 
o 
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jetlii u ii'iy Ale, uni sure tliiancho dhasatli uni 
dhusath mu rad klianthi zliaile. 


Zavaih ka the dhusrun ponclile RAjuclia 
Masthiache ganvala thiana RajAclia Mastliiazun 
thara vilaiii kurbari. Atliarh Rajaclia Masthia, 


pardlii ani suthar ani tliiancha thigzani baika 
eke mere reliih khusalin ani zaise ka bliau ani 
baini parman vaparlim thianehi liaiatli tliavam. 
SAie lokli thiana man mantba karuiu lagle ; ani 
zavani ka nn-le tliavam niurad tliep thaspar sAie 
lokhazuu tbianclii viadk keli. 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWOETH, E.S.A. 


IYa. 

[Thin chanter va vnfort” nnfabj lost in transmit; non 
to India . It hat? been re-u ritten and ovyht to he 
inserted between chapter* IV. and E.] 

I have mentioned how Yessugei on Iris death- 
bed summoned Munlik and bade him tell his 
brothers and other relatives what had hap- 
pened. That faithful servant first went to 
bring T emu jin home, the boy having stayed 
behind with Dai Setzen, the father of his 
betrothed, when her father set off home again. 
He did not disclose his master’s death to Dai 
Setzen ; it might have been dangerous to do 
so. He determined to keep silence about it 
until he had informed Yessugei’s own relatives 
and merely said that Yessugei was very anxious 
about his son Temujin and had sent him to 
fetch him . 1 

During the spring of the same year, while 
the two vidows of Hanbakhai or Anbakhai, 
named Orho and Sokliatai, were offering sacri- 
fices to their ancestor *, 2 Khoilun Yessngei's 
widow arrived too late and was not presented 
with any of the sacrificial meats . 3 Khoilun 
complained of this, claiming that as her husband 
was dead and lier children infants, she a\ as 
entitled to share in the meats and by refusing 


1 p. ‘>7. 

2 ( t\ to tliu-e of Him Royal family. 

3 The-e -ucritice- were uiva/t bond-. between metnber- 

of the -ame family or tribe. and Him mc.it-* otl’i red :it 
them wore .-am-titied by huvimr been partaken oily tla* 
spirit- of tliMir ancestor-, ami were i in I \ diwded •cioiij* 
tiio-o at tin* fea-t * i m. nn.ihlc to d< tom! thf* r i 

* They are railed AnKikli.iT- -ini- m i *. te <7> to 
tliM Ynao-* n’au-i'i-'iii K.i'-liN In '* l-*ll n makes jaikimto 
tlx* -on ot At. I Khan, -on of Kadan Tai-ld .on of An- 
bakh.u ]M»h-'un. 1-dU note. TIie-am>-anthore\phii’i-. 
Kiriltnk to him, m Mov« toll - ;md e]<\ n»r-. w Ink* Abul_d :vi , 
who call- hiin J5aridiut.il Kinltuk, r\ pi rr- tlx* lilbr 
wnpl a- liiMauum an oM man who i- !»«•<’< imin*jr iKer pel, 
Erthn.inn, p HIS, note 2 T'>d<y m i*> c.JIed To-nun 
Khun huuiitliM //mo/iv r»n/M, r roih» Khiirj i m Hy ici:.- i t c , 
tran-l.it hm of the ] mn-.hi and 'i u I.m kahui|i hy 
K«i-h 1 1 1 1 1 < i *il m. Accoi.iniM- to th<‘ l.itt* r he wu- th« *..n 
ol K I'L.n T.n-hi and v.\i- tnen fmi* tin 1 . i other of Ail il 
Klian. Kidmunn. 21K ami note :;s. 

0 i < Munlik. c.illi'il Jrtkth Abii’j.ui by Ku-lndu d-dm 

rh.ilikii.n in tliM If •',(!, .j Yuan In the piewoiia chapter 
I hu\e written In* name JuruUiu. 


her they were cutting her off from the family, 
Orbo and Sokliatai resented her language, 
saying she only spoke in this way because 
Anbakhai was dead , 1 * and suggested that they 
should abandon her. 

The next day Tarkhutai Kiriltukh and Todo- 
yan Girte** raised the cam}) and abandoned 
Khoilun and her children. The old servitor, 
Charakli , 6 agreed with them, but Todoyan said, 
“ The deep water lias dried up and the precious 
stone is broken. Y herefore should we cling to- 
gether r *' They not only did not heed Charakh’s 
words but they thrust a spear into his back . 7 

Temujin went to visit Charakli when lying 
i wounded in his house. The latter said to him : 
j <{ They have carried off the people collected by 
| thy father, when I expostulated with them 
j they wounded me.” Temujin wept and then 
! withdrew.* Khoilun now mounted her horse, 
and having put her standard at the head of a 
lance went in pursuit. She managed to stop 
half the fugitives, but this was only for a short 
j time, lor they speedily left her and went and 
j jAned the TaijutsA 

i Khoilun, being thus deserted, shewed zeal 
and endurance in bringing up her children, col- 
i looting frui. and digging up roots to feed 

7 Ra-hiilu d-<lin -ay- wounded him in the knee w ltlmn 
ai row. 

1 Ynn n-rh' <><>- f,i-dn . p 

y lia-l’ii!u'<i-din <*;« II- tlx* -tnndard n-e«lliy Khmlnn O/p 
or/ "I Iim n.uee i- -,u'i to he d<-riVMd t rein the < hnm-e 
t">i oy hi )nii it occur- in tin* tiimou- old Rcj-i.it* work 
the ;,,/*</,/,/ m the form lain, ’i lie Chine-.* eny * rn r , 

! 1 1 — * *d -n. li ,i -t ankird made o} a yak’- tail -ta 'imd < l and 
! ia-tcnid to a -j<< ,ir .mil tiny ^,i \ c it ; - , -v’nhol 
; :i nt iioi ity \v h* u < ontt-mim flic rn\ , 1 f 1 > ^ i . 1 1 \ nt.on the 
l 1 i * I — i I the Tusk- and othor honfer trd *-. Tiiioiiir the 
\\c-t"in I uj*'. -nnd Rcr-mti- it li.i- liceu le^-uiariy n -« d 
n- a y in’-Mii ot military nmlionty. aid a- t he \,ik *, t, it 
toand tic i e ;• lnii-.*'-- tail ]- ^'ii'T.hh -id' -litut cd. 

j On illy tin -c t nl- f’ r-> a- much n - ,\\ tc, t Ioiil 1 * I lie 

t eno: - r,ii]n ii.il Mongol 'tamkidoi later da\- Min-i-t<*d 
ot i|] *e \\jiite L tail-. 'I’ll* i e a l-i i a -hi; dud ot 

I M M k t n!- i ailed " ,, o hy S-aimne S. t/ *n . t roni tln- 
I i dn. in* i dt riM - - nl'nti. the name ly w l ichtlie h > n--i.ui- 
di-tiicaiu-h tlie plume- nil Itn— i:m lielnn t- hi hnaun 
7 * A, u, etc., p. 120'd, and note YAK D Cdi—un. p. 1, 

note la. 
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them with. When they were grown up they all 
had indications that they belonged to a royal 
lineage, and, although scantily fed, grew up 
strong and were famous wrestlers. We are 
further told they made a fishing rod of thorns, 
and also made nets with which they caught 
fish for their mother in the river Onon. 10 On 
one occasion when Temujin was fishing with 
his brothers Khasar, Bektur and Belgutei, 
he secured a golden- coloured fish. Bektur 
and Belgutei took it away from him, and 
Temujin and Khasar complained of this to 
their mother. She remonstrated 11 with them 
for quarrelling thus, and remarked that beyond 
their own kin they had no friends, just as a 
horse has no lash but liis own tail, adding 
that if they continued to quarrel they would 
not be able to revenge themselves on the 
Taijuts. Temujin and Khasar were offended 
that their mother did not side with them, re- 
marking that if they were to be always treated 
thus, how were they to live together P Both 
brothers then threw the door-curtain violently 
aside, Bektur at this time sat on a hillock 
pasturing his horse. 12 His two offended brothers 
crept up to him, one from before and the other 
from behind, and determined to shoot him. 
Bektur saw them, and asked them if in lieu of 
the necessity of revenging themselves on the 
Taijuts they were going to treat him like you 
would a hair in the eye or a mole on the 
face. He entreated them at least to spare 
Btdgutei, and then drew himself together, sit- 
ting with his feet drawn up and awaited their 
arrows. They shot at him from before and 
behind, until he was dead. When Khoilun 
heard of what they had done she remarked : 
“ You, Temujin, at your birth held a clot of 
black blood iu your hand ; you two are like dogs 
biting your own ribs, like hawks falling on the 
rocks, lions boiling with unconquerable hatred, 
serpents swallowing your prey alive, eagles 
swooping at a shadow, great fish which devour 
their prey silently, mad camels biting the heels 
of their own young, wolves seeking their 
food in snow and wind, ducks 13 who, unable to 
drive a wav their young ones, eat them, tigers 
whose ferocity yon cannot restrain. 1\ liat 

10 37. 3S. 

“TheJ/tmi Vnprhi say- tlmt on another occasion 
Bektur took a bnlltiueh which Kha-ur hoi -hot. 

12 Altan Topcla -ay«5 ho w,ia looking after eight geld- 
ings. 


have you done ? How came you to act thus 
when you ought to have been thinking of re- 
venging yourselves on the Taijuts ?*’ Thus did 
Khoilun rebuke her sons. 11 Some time after 
this Tarkhutai Kiriltuk remarked that Temujin 
and his brothers who had been abandoned by 
himself and his people liad grown up like wild 
animals, and taking some companions with him 
he went out to ascertain what had become of 
them. Temujin and his mother on their 
approach were afraid and went into the forest, 
where lit* made an arbour out of some branches 
for a residence while he hid liis two little 
brothers and sister, Khachuin, Temuge and 
Temnlun in the cleft of a rock. Khasar was 
out shooting and encountered the Taijuts, "who 
shouted to him: “ I Ve only want your eldest 
brother, the others we do not want.” Temujin 
overheard this and fled into the wood. The 
Taijuts went in pursuit as far as the hill Ter- 
guneh. Temujin disappeared in the thick of 
the wood which was thereupon surrounded by 
the Taijuts. After he had passed three days 
there lie determined to leave it, but as he was 
setting out the saddle fell off unexpectedly, 
upon which he said to himself, “ Granting that 
the saddle will sometimes fall off when the 
girths are tight — How can it do so when 
fastened with a breastband also ?” The mis- 
fortune made him think that heaven was 
against liis trying to escape. He turned back 
again and stayed another three days, but just 
as he was leaving the wood again he noticed 
that a large white stone, the size of a yurt 
or tent, had fallen down and closed his path. 
This seemed another interposition of providence, 
so he turned again and spent another three 
davs. All this time he had eaten nothing. 
Finally he determined to go out rather than 
die there. He accordingly took his knife with 
which he made arrows and cut a path round the 
stone which had fallen across the road, along 
which he led liis horse and descended the hill. 
The Taijuts who were on the lookout caught 
him and carried him off. Tarkhutai ordered that 
the Chinese wooden collar known as the cangue 
was to be put upon lum, that he was to be taken 
round to all the various encampments, and 

13 Chinee duelc- are the -yinboK of fidelity. 

11 p 3340, Ssanang Setzen, p. 05 , 

Man Tvr'la. 
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kept 2-i hour* in eacli. In this way he parcel 
the time till the 10th clay of the 14tli month 
which was a celebrated holiday ; on that day 
the Taijuts made a feast on the banks of the 
Okou. At sunset, when they scattered to tlieir 
several house-, they ordered a weak-headed lad 
to keep watch over Temujin. The latter seized 
C e opportunity and struck the boy with the 
camrut. or wooden collar, knocked him down 
an I then ran away. Having* reached a wood 
by the Onon he entered the river and concealed 
hi- body, keeping his face only above water. 
The Taijuts having learnt of his escape, 
commenced to search for him in the clear 
moonlight. Meanwhile Sorkhan Shiva of the 
Snlduz tribe, who was one of the searching 
patty, noticed him and said to him : It is be- 


ANTIQUART. [Afkil, 

cause you show sagacity like tliis thn^ rhc> 
Taijuts hate you— I w ill not betray yon.’’ HT 
passed on and presently as the Taijuts ret’t 3 *:iec\ 
he said sarcastically to them : * k Toil ha\^ lost 
a man in the day li Hit and now you tv} and 
find him again in the dark ' Let ns search row- 
ground where we have not already been, if 
we don’t find him let Us renew it again tc*tu 01v 
row. Where can a man go who is encumb<r>’ect 
with a can true. ” During this second rtgrX'H 
Sorkhan Shira again prvscd dose to Tei^ufi 1 * 
and said to him: We aie finishing our HfV.i'h 
for the niglit and shall renew it to-mo 1 
Take advantage of this and go and find \v ntx 
mother, and if you meet any one don’t saf you 
have seen me.' 7 

(To be coni in 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PAM E It— HO LOK —OX U S : Albnrz. the modern form of Hara-homzaiti 1 Is 


S:n. — R .yarding the ?dgni fixations of the words 
Pamsr. Dolor and Oxus <*iveii in note 7»>7 of 

Voi.lY.nf the L'tin'n X»t .» H»<1 (hn ,*>>*, I should 

like i>» make til'* following rwnarh- — ■ 

Tiie word Pamir or Pamer s-*eia- to signify, 
,,t prf-»*nt at least, an uninhabited higlibind 
St- m*. and i'j perh, ips a Turko-Tartarie word The 
B am -l - cl liny a. mot of the world, contains several 
; for instance, there are the Great, the 
L ^h*, tie* Yashil, tin* Kliargh-h. the Riangkul and 
mid other iut,n bv. If p nulc be an Indo-Germanic 
wi »r*I, it should be eon-idered that bant. Per- i an 
f. r. m if , wa-. in old Persian. ban ; and regarding 
tin word nr for mountain, old Per-ian (tea, Z *r.d 
bam. P.'ld *vi bar , “it mu-t remain doubtful 
whether tie* Z‘*nd ham, wliieli is only used for the 
o*r, ■ r mount tin wln<*h surrounds the world is an 
hid. >-{ I. mi, lie *»r S. mitir word” 1 The Turko- 
T..:” '”o w. > v d nr, vr . ;i • ► in- air- *hh_b/ and it- 

<1* 1 ■ on v, - form lieiglit. iMlniiin. hill, hemp. A* . I- 
Pam r tie m from In*io-< ennunh or T wauiun ? 
Tr. w.rd Boior is not, a- the n<»i * 7d7 'ay-, 
ar ■ t ii i'»e* of tli lofty pl.it- .m.*' It h {!*• 
ram of a Mountain »*li fill forthm* e, : -t and tie 
u o -e of a di-tri'i, .-i»uth ».r -nil! -t of it The 

name l:o\\ ever i m u It n own i > t m- lie . : ve-, or *idy 

r. a f’.*w, who am D; i*d-. red wk. * jl Ihdrhtau 
B.-he* J If Color an i.uk-( ..'I la.M.io nam * it 
i add hardly 1 .* hala -f- or; Labi i,j , Id IVf-I.iU 
i. e - j r-fl-ably hfrJa ill Zend C v.a- barr.a- {*j m 

- f ’ >L ■ i t. i ! :;T ’’ f “ :l ' ' ,l 

r ' b e - / ■ ' nC Vol I |*. Of, 

* V-. \ , .»i o. 


B*>lor therefore Indo-Gorinuiiio or Turanian' 

! It seeing to he gema-aHy aco'Jtt d tlntt Tur 1 ji ui 
! aiij>ellations for loeulitie^ in the Pamir lv^i. 11 s 
| cannot date b< fore th<» htb e< litmy of our t ,l fi . 

! tli»*r**fore the names Dolor and Pamir rah 
found at that time We in ig ht siirpe-e them •. » 1^ 
i Indo. Germanic 

The old Pei-iaii namr for the Oxiu* was 
Wakh, Wakhs. Wakhslu'i }a’oroiineeil Uklrfi •') 
Wakhshab. and Wakli-ab. jetiuii names »d tn- 
hutarie^ of tlie Oxu- Waklish was the n.i ll lL ef 
a part of Badakh.dian ; it joined KlmtUn ami vas 
famous for it- hor-e>. WukU* Wakhan, \* de 
name <»f a di-tri< t ea-,t of Iladi'kli.-hdin ^ 

tie* G i'i *«. k traiiseriptioii of tie* Tndo-(h , n 1 gi m 
Wakhshii , Polybius - 10, \vrit*s it Oxns ; Si 1 ; i ">« 
Ptolemy, and many other writers write U \ 
Ac^ti 'whit'* watei a hiodoi n Turanian apf ’ a- 
(ioii of a ^mall triliutury of the (>_\u.s. 

Tin Bolor ( ’h i hi is tli f *( P/.ib Va rt ( duin of i p 
v.aid. ,it tile , ; i't ‘in end of the* Psiinir-. and * i a- 
m< iidh iially Ii. m tlit* 'rin.iii--h.in < >n the nob )i to 

t Ii** Ku* nl.m on t h,* -outli , >t h ,tKn cilhii Ib’ia't- 

•i.'.gh. tie- ( ’loTid-uii oiivam 1 Its no7’th»*ni lei”t. 

1 i Mu—d.iuh lr“. mount 'nil . joiii^ t he T!i ian-'t n; 
it- -oiitin-m part i- e.i ! h'd T' uu'-C’ing < b:"ui-n* i a- 
tiiin Th«‘ <ii -t i*i*'t CoI'm' k pla»*. -I by the > 

1 -be’A/od; iiliMiif 4 b v,e,t of P-dun mid in Jjt 
o7 r , 1J <l.i y - ve -,t of S'ir-i-Kol and ’Jo day- f 7 m 
Kaltiil.'' It- .-van horn ]*iU’t wa , ikiit i, th** j i ■ _ • ut 

’ <’"1 Vul... J * t J V] Inf- edb i* 1 tli-* -i.-r .jU 
; in\ T t> ] I O *. 1 l»oI,.}‘ ’ 

,J j. i.K>k '// i“, 1 * rim. 1 'kh p. -b a 
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Balt Ll an. 7 HiucnTsiang in the 7th century 3 calls 
the Indus the Poliu ^Bolor'i river, and spieaks of 
the Kingdom of Pololo (Bolor) as lying south of 
Pomilo ^ Pamir) valley 9 The Tang history, speak- 
ing of the year 747, mentions Pulu (Balti :) and 
Pumi (Pamir r>. 10 Ulugh Beg in his Tables places 
Bui dr or BulQreh in Long. 108° (from the Porta- 
mile Islands) and Lat.37 3 . Th eZubJet-et-Teicdr'tkh 
of Haidar Rfizi mentions under A. H. 033, when 
Sultan Sa ul Khan sent his son Rashid Sultan 
into Kaferistfin, that Bulur (Bo lor) was situated 
west of Yarkand and Kaslighar, south of Badakli- 
slnui. east of Kabul and north of Kashmir : that 

is, it stands for the present Kaferistan, or part of 

it. The Oxus is mentioned as Kwai-sliui (the 
AVakh river', in Sze -mat Men's Shi-ki of the 
second century B.C. U 

A. Ho utoi- Schindler. 

Tclumn. 


a note ox jcdeo-persiax literature. 

Sir, — The Jews of Persia, scattered about in 
Yezd, Kerman, Shiraz. Isfahan, Kalinin Ac . do all 
their writing and correspondence in the Persian 
language but in the Hebrew character. 

They have in this way preserved some Persian 
works not otherwise now to he met with. So far. 
however. I have found little else than stories and 
tales in the Persian language written in the 
Hebrew character. The Jews have the Btcans 
of Hafiz. Sa’di, the Khnmnh of Nizami, and the 
prose and metrical works of other popular Persian 
authors in tlicir own character. They also have 
a Persian metrical translation of the Pentateuch , 
which they say was written by order of Nadir 
Shall : and a few other w. »rks in Persian and 
Hebrew combined. I hope to communicate the 
result of further investigation in this subject 
S. J. A. Churchill. 
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PERSIAN LITERATURE UNDER THE Q A JARS. 

Rustem ul Huexma . 1 11 

One of the most prolific, and yet but little 
known, contributors to the Literature of the early 
troubled dawn of tlie dynasty which has for over 
a century now successfully assumed the sove- 
reignity of the once mighty empire of the Persians, 
is Muhaunned Hashim-ul-Musavi-us-Safavi, 
styled Rustem-ul-Hukema. 

Few biographical details relating to this writer 
have been di -covered. Almost all that is known 
of him i- that which is gleaiiable from lib own 
lib-racy remains, according t»> which we learn 
that in X H 1M3, in his twenty -third year, he 
undertook a journey to Bukhara in order to visit 
his maternal uncle, H:\ji Baba Khan, the Di\an 
Bt-gi ; an undertaking which lie does not appear 
to have carried out in its entirety. The Rustem - 
ul-llukoma adopted Asef as his tahlmllns, or 
pocthal mid Je plain*. His father's name was 
Amir MuliammedHassan, and the family originated 
from Miira/. where Asef was bom. 

He ha -a Dtr'w containing qa*hlvh* in honour 
of Ka run Khan, the latter Land rulers and Path 
Ah Shall, etc. It begins 

Wj jVlo 

I expert tin* re i- a mi- take, «*r rather a clerical 
error, in tin* second hemibtieli, which should read 
j+M- instead of iw;.b\ 

- n the Hf Arm of PM-mv VI U :i 

* N-t* ^ iiio .1. a A s \ r 1 n v it P 117 

1 1 In Br.-tu 11. J i: A > X II 71" 
r Kmg-uall. J. It. A ,S X *Jt»r XIV 7S 


Some jhozels begin 

r ,u ui'ps JA <s' 

The Plrad also contains qitfnhs. tasgihauth. 
and rnbl'l*. Following the ((hazels is a prose 
| tract, in which the author states that in A H, 
1208 he Wib in hi- -ixty-eighth year, whit h 
is no doubt a clerical error for twenty-eighth 
year. In this tract lie further mentions ‘hat 
l he collected together his poetical ott’u-mns com- 
J posed pri«»rto this period, and named the 

jJj L&&J I . The collection was maL at 

j Isfahan. 

i Beside* this work the Rustem-ul-Huk.-ma < un- 
, posed the f» tllowhnr \ liieh can -?are.*’y 

I be described better than in the author's own 
I words : 

^j xx : ^5^ T ^ I j I JlA 


JIxIa. t 



M , 



x J P J j . 

Jj ’} 





£ j j ^ ^ J* j ■ * J 

y j 0-*c 1 


In lii- fourteenth year he compo-ed i 

L One of his more important wotk- 


j 1 Hii- ' : it 1 r - tr.ii -1 imr.itu «n ivmiin- :i- ■ .* *m :■ - :t 
' ;it In- ” v- ■ in- .♦ Ir iiiVcrc iroi.i t..at a ucte l ui tl..- 
! journal — En 
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is the ft j L?^ ^ ; a history of Shah Sultan 

Husain Safavi, Mahmfid Shah, Ashref Shah 
Afghan, Sliah Tahmasp, Nadir Sliah, All Shah, 
Ibrahim Shah, Azad Khan Afghan, Abul-Fath 
Khan Baklitiari, ‘All Murad Khan Bakhtiari, 
Fath ‘All Khan Afshar ; the conquest of Isfahan 
by Muhammed Hasan Klian Qajar; reign of the 
Yakil, Karlin Khan Land, and ‘All Murad Kliah 
Land ; reign of B&qer Klian Deliqan Khuraskani 
Isfahan! — who only occupied the throne for a few 
days — continuation of the Land dynasty under 
Ja'fer Klian an<l Lutf ‘All Khan to the reign of 
Aqa Muhammed Khan Qajar. 

Following the above are two imitations of well- 

known works, viz. in imitation of Sa’di's 

Bust an • and a mas navi in imitation 

and in the metre of Jelal-ud-Din ar-Rumi’s 

mas navi. \ 

Besides the above Sayyid Hashirn is the author 

of the following:— 0 15 d/cU which is a 

metrical record of the victory gained by Fath 
‘All Shall over Sadiq Klian Shaqaqi. 

a prose relation of the march of 
Aqa Muhammed Khan on Isfahan. 

a mystical poem ( nutsaavi) on Love, 
in imitation of JMirza Nasir Hakim Basin s 
hiostiavi. 

j the name of a work purporting to 

be a prophetic forecast of events from A.H. 1212 
to A. II. 2040, the year of the future Deluge. 

/ 

1 j*hJ is the title of a collection of 

1,500 despatches and letters written for Fath 
‘All Shah and the Princes. 

The ^ contains the author's ideas 

of statesmanship and king -craft. 

consists of astrological forecasts 
and horoscopes. 

The author states that his foiu*teenth produc- 
tion was a wonderful mas navi of fifteen hundred 
disticlis, which unfortunately had been half-eaten 
up by mice, and lie regrets his inability to recon- 
struct it. Besides the above the Rustem- ul- 
Hukerna is the author of sundry other productions 
of scarcely any literary value. His autograph 
Vivdn has passed through my hands. Its colo- 
phon bore the date A, II. 1218. In the conclu- 
sion of that work was a notice of a m<t< mart 
the author proposed writing in seven thousand 
diati«*hs, which he intended to call fjj j fj-i 
and which was to be in four different metres. 

S. J. A. C. 


A LIST OF WORKS PRINTED IN PERSIA IN 
THE ARMENIAN LANGUAGE. 

All the following were issued from Presses which 
existed or exist at Julfa, the Armenian suburb 
of Isfahan. The dates vary from A.D. 1641 
to 18S7. 

1641. — The Lives of Our Holy Fathers; printed 

in special type, on fine paper, in the 
time of the Archbishop Khachatour 
the First. 

1642. — Prayer Book (same period). 

1642. — Psalter; printed by Johannes Yartabed, 
disciple of Archbishop Khachatour the 
First, from a new press, with new 
characters. 

1647. — Calendar; written by Simeon Yartabed, 
printed by Johannes Yartabed. A 
Bible 'was commenced, but remained in- 
complete. 

1687 - — The Armenian Dogma, and the intro- 
duction of schismatic ideas : printed 
in the time of the Archbishop Ste- 
phanos. 

1687. — “The Book of Discussion;” an apology 

for the faith ; by Alexander Yartabed : 
printed in the time of Archbishop 
Stephanos. 

1688. — A resume of arguments against those 

who believe in the dual nature of 
Christ; printed in the time of Ste- 
phanos. 

The above is the only list I have been able to 
make of the earlier printed books. Since 1872 the 
following have been published : — 

Alphabet ; Spelling Book ; An abridged Arme- 
nian History ; A Catechism by Mesar; Elements of 
Armenian Grammar ; History of the Holy Books ; 
The Duties of a Christian ; Description of Cere- 
monies; History of New Julfa, Yols. I. and II. 
Biography of the late Archbishop Thaddeus, with 
a poem on his death; Reader for children; Prayer 
Book; Biography of Mary Haronteun and her 
husband ; Book of the Mass ; Book of Assemblies ; 
Copies of the first Bulls of Macar, the true 
Catliolicos of Armenians; (now in Hie pres^’ 
Evidence* of Christianity. 

Beside-, tlie above some Annual Calendars have 
been published since 1872; I believe to the num- 
ber of 11 or 12. 

I believe the above two lists are far from per- 
fect, but so far they are all that I have been able 
to get. 

Sidney J. A. Churchill. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., JI.B.A.S., C.I.E. 

( Continued from Yol. XVI. i>. 256.) 


No. 172. — Kalas-Budiutkii Plates of Biiil- 
lama hi.— Saka-Samyat 948. 
rXlHIS inscription, wliicli "was first brought to 
notice by me in tliis Journal, Yol. XYI. 
p. 43ff., and is now published in full for the first 
time, is from some cop per- plates that came 
to my notice in 188*3. I edit it from the 
original plates, which I obtained, for examina- 
tion, though the kindness of Mr. G. Wad- 
din gt on, Bo.C.S. They were found in a plot 
of land belonging to Gahgfidhar Trimbak 
Kulkarni, — in whose possession, I presume, 
they now are, — at the village of Kalas-Bud- 
rtlkh, 1 * about three miles east by south of 
Akolern , 3 the chief town of the Akolem Taluka 
or Sub-Division of the Ahmadnagar District 
in the Bombay Presidency. 

The plates, of which the first and last are 
inscribed on one side only, are three in number, 
each measuring about 11 Y by The 

edges of them were fashioned somewhat thicker 
than the inscribed surfaces, with corresponding 
depressions inside them, so as to serve as rims 
to protect the writing ; and the inscription is 
in a state of very good preservation through- 
out. The plates are thick and substantial ; 
and the letters, though fairly deep, do not 
shew through on the reverse sides of them at 
all. The engraving is fairly good ; but, as 
usual, the interiors of some of the letters shew 
marks of the working of the engraver's tool. 
The plates are numbered ; the first, just before 
the opouing symbol of the inscription ; the 
second, on the second side of it, just before the 
beginning of line 31 ; and the third, lialf-way 
down, opposite line 5*3. In the first plate, the 
ring-hole was first made at the top; but it was 
then filled in again, and a fresh hole was made 
at the bottom, according to the usual arrange- 
ment.— The plates are held together by a 
roughly circular ring, about p G " thick, and 
and 2^* in diameter. It had not been cut 
when the grant came into my hands. The 
ends of the ring are secured in the thicker end 
of a pear-shaped mass of copper, about 2 ^-" 

1 Indian Atlas Shout No. 33. Lat. 19 J 32 No Long. 

7 Y y K. 


high and with a circumference of about 
at the largest part, in the upper half of wdiich 
there P, in relief, a small imago, about 1 } ' high, 
apparently of Garuda, squatting full-front, 
with hi* hands joined in front of his chest, 
and with a bird's head and beak. The image 
is too much worn, to be reproduced with the 
lithograph of the plates. — The weight of the 
three plates is 33:3 } tolas, and of the ring 
and image, 41* tolas; total, 375J tolas — 
The average size of the letters is about 
The characters are those of the South- 
Indian Xfigan alphabet of the pe liod. The 
decimal signs for 1 , 2, 3, 4, S, and 9, occur in 
the numbering of the plates, and in the date, 
in line 15. — The language is Sanskrit through- 
out. Except for the opening words (Jhi Ohi 
naniah $ iru tj/'iuya, the inscription is in verse as 
far as line 14. From there, to the end, the 
formal part of it is in prose ; with the introduc- 
tion of s -me of the usual benedict ive and im- 
precatory verses in Hues 22 to 27, 48 to 53, 55 
to 59, and 00-61 ; and with a final verse in 
line 01-02, recording the name of the writer of 
the charter.— In respect of orthography, we 
have to notice — ( 1 ) the general use of the 
anusvdfii, instead of the proper nasal, e.//. in 
it hi j as y line 1 ; cltauvl ra t liue 2 ; dlmhYity lino 
2-3; pnhv'lta, line 10; manahiva, line 40; 
though the proper nasal occurs in sd manta, 
line 10; d t> a nda nasr hand ra, \mol2 ; dsplmtatjanti, 
lino 21 ; manctmud, line 30; and other places ; 
— (2) the use of v for b , throughout, e. 7 . in 
sai'da, line 10 ; pracala , line 19 ; and crdhuia- 
lino 39; — and (3) an occasional use 
of $ for e.j. in sanrya, line 8 ; sdsca l a, 
line 20 ; and pardsara, line 28. 

The inscription opens with an invocation 
i of the god Siva under the name of 
Sarvajna (liue 1), followed by a verse in praise 
of Brahman, Vishnu, and Siva, under the 
names of Iliranyagarblia (1. 2), Acliyuta, and 
Chandrauiauli. It then relates that, in the 
lineage of Yadu (1. 3), there wms born a 
4 king’ named Seunachandra. His son was 


2 The * A kola ’ and ‘Ankola’ of maps, &c. 
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DMdiyappa (1. 5). His son ay as Bhillama 
I. His son was Raja (1. 6), or perhaps 
Sriraja. His c<m was Vaddiga (1. 7). And 
his son was Bhillama II. (1. 8) ; whose wife 
was Lakshmi (1. 0), 3 “ ay ho illumined the 
Yadava and RAshtrakuta families.” Their 
son avus Vgsu (1. 10), t: a very jewel of a 
$a„nin*a." And his son Avas Bhillama III. 
(1 12), ay hose capital Avas Sindinagara (1. 13). 

The inscription then records (1 48) that, in 
Saka-.S am vat 0-18, the Krudhana samvafxnr>i, 
the }fnhd^unni,/ht Bhillama III., — Avho had 
attained the ^nniAinnoikd^ib l>i (1. 1G) ; AA r ho 
aaui^ horn in the Vishnu vain ^ a or lineage of 
Vishnu (1. 17); and who had the birvAa of 

Y a i I uam-X araya na, — bearing* in mind the pre- 
cepts (1. 18-27) of Para sira (1. *28), Dalcsha. 
Kutsa, Augirasa, Gotama, Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and (ah or great *ages, — having bathed in the 
river Devanadi (1. 32), Avhieh adorned the 
city of Sindinagara (L 23-30) -just as the 
Mandakini or heavenly Ganges adorns Amara- 
vati or the city of the immortals, — having 
ottered a libation to the p/V/vX, or manes of 3iL 
deceased ancestor.^ (1. 33) ; having* presented 
an #//■*/ / n -offering* of Avater, mixed Yvitli red 
water-lilies, to tin* Sun (!. 31); having done 
AYorsliIp to the god Saiiibhu ; and liaA'iug duly 
performed the rites of a nv, ///-s-mrilleo, — poure 1 
Avater (1. 33) into the ha. ds of th 3 M "l dl- 
l' rn<1l fh n Mnnaim a nay aka (1. 3>), the g real- 
grand son oi brihliatta. who came originally 
horn tin* 'V .///u-vdLige of Takkdriktl in tiie 
Madhya des a or Middle Country (1. 35) and 
belonged to the Madhyamdhiu and the 

Bhir.:d\ a j; 1 ‘ ( "n. and into the hands of twenty- 

live oilier Br.dimau-* (1 33) a/Iio ie<embl‘d him 
m luci'ii. but avIiom* names :ire no^ given, and 
procured to tin m the a ill me of KalaSa (b !5), 
inch vus b mnded on tb 1 e.i a by the village 


" Tolui'O lA til* Ho- -in ■JT.OC * it.’-Sa. ivat g>I, 
* u‘ b-u* 1'iy l>r iI-.jj ..mid In 1 mm, -■ t "\ Vol XIF 
P ,, < n . h *r ni i“ *_ v * * i 1 ri tm* Piabnt form of 
L i- 4l ir,'.u \ fi. ami -li m i- -Ml * u 1" *’n ■ 1 -i j ht.*r o! 

J iui 'in., "a l to !>* lotij- t j * :*'• iM-hn '!**i •, 1 n>. 

‘ It l- p ‘n:r u- A'~o nmnrXa-* 1 a- > •< ■ i m • in bn •- 

JO 01-1 Al\ <-i ill* ’ * . 1 * * m~ -nut ori I i, * | *ii T *li - 1 I 
vcr-ion l i v»*s * Sm ''olio ",i u> \ ■ ■* ro . u<i m 'i UJ f 

transition. — Ut’i *’■ i\-t ", *■.■* *,*• y n ’ >*■ 

^iiTiskut liii-i,'/"! e ; ■ » ti 1 ■ 1 V-V it ■ , ' i*, , .. '■y 1 *' 1 '** :■ ' 

hy Vui.ib.- r. .Timr.. r. X* »*. I'j )] - ’n< i . i i T’i> 1 < " t* 
tU<* Kli mil* -!i Bi-mi t . i ‘o ”i e •! w, . in* r Ui 4 .* 
AbuMUtLicar Ib-triet in i o • 1 ! e' X*’"! i 1 m tl:>_* 

I’linii,. V ml e- . , n. , r i\,r ,n ■/ ' r mt > 

u-M l- iouu ‘1 m th* L.mio o: Ay^r ;;i th • Xa-.i: 


of Sarhgamika (1. 33), on the south, by the 
village of T&mraprastara (1. 40), on the Avest, 
by the A r iltage of Thuha, and on the north, by 
the river Payodhar& (1. 41). The terms and 
conditions of the grant ai*e detailed in lines 
41 to 45. Lines 4a to 61 contain an order 
that no obstacle shall be raised to the enjoy- 
ment of the grant by Mauam va and the other 
Bifilnnans; followed by the customary bene- 
dict ive and imprecatory A’erses and precepts. 
And the concluding verse, in lines 61-62, 
records that the c liar ter Avas written, at the 
command of Bhillama III., by Harichandra, 
the son of Rudra pandit a. 

Of the places mentioned in this inscription, 
Sindinagara, the capital of the family, is 
evidently identical Avith the Sindinera^ men- 
tioned in line 6 of the inscription of Seunachan- 
dra II., of S aka- Sam vat 331, ante, Vol. XII. 
p. Il3ff. Sindinera has been identified by 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 3 Avitli the modern 
Sinnar, c the chief town of the Sinnar Tfduka 
or Sub-Division of the Xasik District. And 
this identification is fully borne out by the 
record in the present inscription that Sindi- 
nagara was adorned by the river Devanadi. 
Dev, l,p, Devanadi, is the name of a small 
l’iwr or stream which unites Avitli the Siv, />. 
ftivaiudi. clo^j below the town of Sinnar; 7 
the two tog{*tlier. under the name of Devanadi, 
flow on and join t he Godavari about five miles 
south-eiist of Xand lU'-Madhmeswar , })as^ing on 
the Avay a large viil ige named Devapur, Kala&a, 
the village granted, is the modern Kalas-Bud- 
rCtkhC three miles east by south of Akblem, 
ami ah mt twenty-one miles soutli by ea>t of 
Sininr. Samgamikl, which bounded it on 
the ca^, is evidently the modern Samgamner, 
— through the form Saihgamanagara. — the 
clnef town of the Saihgamner Taluka in the 


P:-1 *i'*t Aui] ‘ Nonuv,’ m tin.* Xibik Di-striot. afutut 
t* -*iit y-tiii*"" m,I i*>t"f M:i]»'uaum. to ri‘nrr*^ent 

'■nil r Xui. v'n-r ,i~ t or Xr.ncri ;n» o, 

* "nr-. Vc! XII, !-• 1 J 1 . 

1 Th" ’"iMinir' <•* tlm Tthii.ui Athi-s. S]i cot Xo .Is 
bit la V> X , lam, 7P ‘> il — With th" furtiiur 

< )t*:*n j-t ion V, r -. ur ’ V "U » > r,\ we nay (*oTn]»a,n* th" 

' mi" oi •bii") 1 1* i t tii" I’niii «i In^trirt. — A not* m tin* 

0’-'.wu',v. Vol XVI. NXik. p (US, t.UU u. 

M':r " ‘ni’.a. m aipm-t in* nrriMy callt*.! Snnlai* by tlif* 
y .i it’ v ” 

!'“■< O";. V <)1 XVI Xa-ili, ]» (US; 

.!'>) Ji ^ 

'■ tht* ' a’’ , *]■ -"wor. Ul-.r, or orivn.a] Kal’m. a- 
"op I ) » K Kin . 4 *' [ |r,-r »»u th.» north ot n on the 
otl" v - i'I" -jr tii.- nv"i* i >,, a T . 'ir. 
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Alimadnagar District. The village of T&mra- 
prastara, which, bounded it on the south, has 
now disappeared. Thuha, which bounded it 
on the west, is the modern Thugaum-Budrukh, 
two miles to the west by north. Payodhar&, 
the river which bounded it on the north, must 
be the old original name of the modern Pra- 
var&, which Hows by just to the north of 
Kalas-Budrukh, and joins the Mahalungi or 
Malungi at Samgamner. 

The full details of the date, which, in line 
Ilf., is recorded both in words and in decimal 
figures, are, by literal translation, — in nine 
centuries, increased by forty-eight, of the 
years that have goue by from the time of the 
Saka king ; or, in figures 948 ; on the occur- 
rence of an eclipse of the sun in (the month) 
Karttika (October-November) of the Krodhana 
samvatsara.” The samcafcnra in question is 
one of the years of the Sixty-Tear Cycle of 
Jupiter. And, by the Southern System of this 
cycle, the Krodhana samv.itsaro. current, was 
identical with Saka-Samvat 947 expired, and 
94S current. With thebas.sof Saka- Sam vat 947 
expired, and according to the Aniiinto southern 
airangement of the lunar fortnights, I find, from 
Prof. K.L. Chhatre's Tables, that the given 
viz* the new-moon iithi of the mouth Karttika 
of Saka-Samvat 948 current, ended on Tues- 
day, the 23rd November, A.D. 1925, when 0 
there was an eclipse of the sun ; and, as 
the tifhi ended, approximately, at 4 yl-ofi", 
40 jhtla s or 1 hour, 5 2 minutes, after mean 
sunrise at Bombay, there would be nothing in 
the time to prevent the eclipse being visible at 
Bomba v and to the east of it. By the Northern 
System of the cycle, the Krodhana ^aihraS. t ra 
was current, according to the Tables, at the 
commencement of Saka-Samvat 94' > current 
(A.l), lu23-24) ; and, from some Tables and 
rules drawn up by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, I 
rind tint it commenced on Thursday, the 22nd 
November, A.D. 1922, and was followed by the 
Kslmvu on Monday, thelSth Novem- 

ber, A.D. 1923. But there was no eclipse of 
the sun, on the given in this period ; nor 

after it, before the 23rd November, A.J). l92o. 
It is evident, there fori*, that in this record we 
are concerned with the Southern System of 

" S«. ( , In>hn,i E„f*, p 21 i 

l ° Sco a “ \ot“ rm th*‘ 1 >m-U of the £»aka Era, win a 
will appear shortly ra this .Journal- 


the Sixty-A ear Cycle ; and, since the English 
equivalent of the given tithi of the Pdrni- 
mdntu northern Karttika would be about a 
month earlier, when there was no solar eclipse, 
with the Amanta southern arrangement of 
the lunar fortnights. Also, unless we choose 
to assume a mistake in the number of the 
given year, in deliberately writing the year 
948 instead of 947, in words as well as in 
figures — which assumption is quite unneces- 
sary, since, even to the present day, in some 
parts of Southern India the reckoning of the 
Saka era is the system of current years. 1 ' — this 
record furnishes a clear instance of the 
quotation of a current Saka year. It is 
true that an eclipse of the sun occurred nenin 
on Saturday, the 12tli November, A. D. 1.2*’, 
which answers, again in accordance with the 
Attid southern reckoning, to the same A h > 
of Saka-Saiiivat 949 current, or 948 expired. 
But tiie rhief guide as to the period in which we 
have to find the eclipse, is given by the name 
of the "tiheatwi'a \ and, as I have said, the 
Krodhana sauivatsfirc , by the Southern System, 11 
w as Snk ’-Sam vat 947 expired, and 948 current, 
equivalc t to A.D. lo2o-2G current. If we 
w’ere to coopt the eclipse of the 12th Novem- 
ber, AD. 1923, which would be the correct 
one for ^ ika-Saiiivat 948 as an expired year, 
we sin ad 1 have, either to understand that the 
Krodhana ako is intended to be 

taken as expired, which w’ould be, to say the 
least, an absurd way of quoting it ; or else 
to correct the name of the mu\cut>*ira from 
Krodhau i into Kshaya, vdiioh is in itself hardly 
justifiable, and is in fact w holly unnecessary, 
because, .is v'e have seen, a suitable eclipse of 
the sun dal occur, on the given tilhi, in the 
Krodhau i su/imukv.'/vr. It is also true that the 
w’ord <t • occurs in the compound 
hil-d tuvtrfs'irt'-safLsl:* ; and that it is not 
always c:.-y to decide wliether the use of it in 
this and s.milar compounds docs, or docs not, 
qualify the exact number of the year. In some 
cases, indeed, unless we assume the omission of 
a M-pai 20 word meaning "laving expired,” 
it would m'oui that the use of it in the com- 
pound i' illy is intended to mark the exact 
o’lven year as an expired year. But the word 

u l„ 7.a/i EtJS, p. 171. au'l Patch’s C itrwdojy. 

P l:> ' 
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eatcshu sometimes occurs, as a separate word, 
in addition to a l va in the compound ; e.g. in 
the Kaufhem giant of YikramAditya Y., where 
we have {•>nte 3 Yol. XYI. p. 24, 'line 61f.) — 

fc!aka-nripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satcshu navasu 
t ri xii sa d-a d hike sh u gateshu Vo') pravartamana- 
Saumya-saihvatsare, Ac. The Saumra same at- 
sara of that record really was, by the Southern 


System, Saka-Samyat 930 expired, and 931 
current. In the present case, the separate 
word gateshu, or any equivalent of it, does not 
occur. And there is nothing to prevent our 
understanding that atlta, in the compound, 
qualities only in a general way the years of the 
era ; and does not give a definite meaning of 
expired years to the exact year that is indicated, 


TEXT . 12 


First FI ate. 

1 Om 13 Om Namali Sarvvajnaya II Sanatan 14 - amgas=tridas-anat-amhray6 Hiranya 

garbh-A chyuta- 

2 Cha nid ra m 6 (man ) lay ah il(l) utpatti-raksha-pralay-aika-hetavo nihsesha-visvasya-sivam 

diaam- 

3 tu vah 11 Sriman l5 =asti samasta-vieva-mahitah sreyan=Yad6r=anvayas-tasmin=Seuna- 

4 charhdra ity=amipamo j a tali prat apt nripali \ tasmat=sunur=anuna-kirttir=ajani sri- 

5 DMdiyapp-ahvayo vidhvast-ahita-saihhatir=nnarapatir=jjAtas=tat6 Bhillamah |(ll) TasmA- 
G d 1 f '=abhud=bliuri-gun-anavadyah sri-Raja-nama naradova-vamdyah 1 jatas=tatah sunur= 

arati-tu- 

7 la-davanalo Vaddiga-bhumipalah 11 Tasmad= 17 dugdha-mahArnnavad=iva sasi visvam sa- 

8 mudbhasayan=sima sau(sau)rya-rasasya Bhillama-nripah sa rhgrAma-RAmo=bhavat ll(l 

tasy=asij=ja- 

V gad-archchan lya-cliarita Lakshmir=mmanah-pivyasl | ya sri-Y§dava-Rfishtrakuta- 
kulayur=jja- 

10 tfi samudyotini II Vesu 13 -nam=Anupama-mahimA tasya samanta-ratnarh dharmmi 

dhiman=>sama- 

11 jani sutd Bhillamasy=Atka tasyarh i tasy=Apy=Asid=asama-sukritu vikrami nyak- 

krit-ari- 

12 h putrah pAtraiii visada-yasaso nitiman=Bhillam-Akhyah it Anandanas 19 =chandra 

iva prajAnaiii 

13 yab=cha pratApi savit=i(e)va reje ||(|) tasya prasiddha bhnvi rajadhani vibhat 

S i [m*] di nag ar- As i dh a n 6 20 1 1 

11 il 21 |1 Atlia | Saka-nripa-kai-&tlta-samvatsara-Sateshu navasv=ashtdchatvdri- 
[m*] Sad- adhik[e*] shv=amka- 

lo t6=pi || 948 II Krodhana - samvatsara 23 - Klrttika - samj&t - &dityagrahan6 

Second Phitn ; first Side. 

Id ^amadl J'^atupamchamahAsavda(bda) mahAsAmamt -aika^aihkhadhvanivavirita 23 blmvanAnitai 
r Ala- 

17 sinYishmivariisaprasuta - Y.idavaNArAyan - Adi - rAj Avail - virajita - Sr! - Bhillama - rA- 
1“ iah !l As A rat am saihsArasya I asthiratAin yauvanasya | kslianikatam vibhayasya I 
visha-vi&ha- 

!•* matafi: v i d my a-s nkhasya I prava(ba)la-pavana-vasa-chalita-taru-sikhara-gata-parinata-pha- 


F/on. t:.** f-rh'rial pint 

. i" •' u l- ri_pn‘-'*uted by a ^rnbnl ; the repetition 
m ordm.ay vritm:. 

M'V,;.. f Anu-h; ubh). 

'I tre >; etl ilavikri lite. ir ' Metre, Indravajr.i 
M*.t.v. S.u’iLulavikrt'Uta. 

M.t:.. ItHud , .1 uiitA 

■ L’o.io.u of InlravairA and UptndravajrA. 

F. .id '>h> > H' >„ • 

I'> * v eea t. Ui'.rk of punctuation and the following. 


tfi* re -tan<U a circle divided into four part-, by two lines 
ero~-in" each other at ric, r ht aiurl.^ m the centre — The 
"aim* symbol, but with a >n<V, 1 above it, occur.- m line 
at the cm l of the whole in-criptjun ; and a -ornev. hat 
"iriilar one in line <51. — A r-ymbol of the same kind, in a 
<}>* ,dior m-cription, has been reproduced, ante, Yul. XV 

p. 2^2 

“ The ra was first onerraved between the t*a and 
tho r u'4-holc, and tnen, not bein'? satisfactory, was 
repeated. 

23 Bead bn<Utirit(i 


Kalas-Budrukh Plates ol Bhinama III.— Saka-Samvat 948. 
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20 la-van=nischita-patanatam jivitasya cli=akalayya kevalam dharmma eva sa(sa)svata- 

sarmmane 

21 saihpadyata iti niyatam=aYadharya cha I tatha Krita-Treta-Dvaparebhyah Kalau 

dunam=eYa pra- 

22 £aihsanti munayah II Na 24 tatha sa-phala vidya na tat ha sapbalam dhanarii I 

yatha tu munayah pra- 

23 lmr=ddanam=ekam Kalau yuge 1 1 Agn£r 23 =apatyam prathamam suYarnnam 

bhur==Yvaislinavi surya-sutas=cha gavah 

24 loka-travam tena bhavet=pradattaih yah kuihchanam gam cha mahim cha. 

dadyat II Asphofcayanti 26 pita- 

25 ru Yalgaiiiti cha pitamahah I bliumi-du=smat-kule jatah sa nah samtarayishyari |1 

Bhumi-da- 

26 nam su-patreshu su-tirtheshu su-parvYasn I agadh-apara-samsara-sagar-dttaramnii 

bhaYL‘ta(t) ll 

2/ DhaYalany=Atapatrani damtinas=ciia mad-oddhatah i bhumi-danasya pushpani 
phalam svargge Purandarah 27 |i 

23 Ity-adxni Parasa(sa)ra-Dak9lia-Kuts-Amg irasa-Gotama-Manu-Yajnavalkya-prabhriti- 

mahamuni-Yacha- 

29 nani saruyag-avagamya matapitror=atmanas=cha sakala-nija-Yamsasya cha sreyase sri-Si- 2S 

30 ndinagar - AmaraYati - vibhushayani — AiraYan - anukari - Yarana - katasthala - galita- 


Se<'ond Plate ; Second Side. 

31 muda-garndha-Yasitayam narerhdra-YnndaX’aka-dev-archchan-o chita- vikacha-rajiva-renu-ra- 

32 ji-rajita-punya-pumjayita-jaliiyam prathita-sutirthayAm Mandakinyam=iva Devanady&m 

33 krita-yathaYidhe(dlii)-snano viliita-pitri-tarppano rakta-kamala-misrena varinu datv=arcrha- 

34 m=Adityaya bhakty^ibhipCijya Saiiibhurh pravikita-koma-karyah sii-kritikhm 

pradliana- pnruskaih pa- 

35 rivritd grihtta-gmmjan-rinujnah srl-MadhyacldS-amtalipiUi-TakkarikabhattagiArn^ 

Yinirgga- 

36 tal[iiJhya;iflinas;iklia-BMradvaiagotra-Sribliatt;ibMdU.tna-vipravara-pranaptiv ' r1 ' 

Padmanabha- ^ 

57 naptrG sri-SriYatsanayaka-sutaya svadhv lya-snana-dana-pauiuliabhutayaju-adi- 

grihastha-dharmm-aim- 

3? shthuna-ratuva mahapvadhuna-pada-virajitaya wi-Ma^amv-abhidnana-nayakaya Tin*.- 

gunaih pa[m*]- . , 

30 cha- vithsat iblii h su-vi'.\(bra)hmanaih saha pawma-bliaktya hast-odakam knr.a 
purr vab haga-gat a- SamgamikA- 

40 trramam dakshiuabhAga-guta-Tdinvra 2U prastara-gvarnam paschimabhaga-gata-Thu a- 

grAmam- attarabliaga-btha- ^ ^ v 

41 PayddharA-nadikaih chatur-Aghuo-opalakshitam .s-odramgaiii s.[6- jpan *aiam »a .mu 

paryamtam sa-vrikslia-ma- * , A 7 * , . 

42 lA-kulam sa-tnua-Ushtbam sa-prabhritik-anaka-vid.uy-asrayam sand-yap i-kupa-kup;^- 

tadVm- * i 

43 (tirghik,i-jalast!iala-khaiiy-akara-mrid-vauaashadhi-pr l k;ida-gOpm--dpotath sarvv-ayastium- 

44 namasyam=a-kara-vat-Gttavarii putra-pautr-iidy-anvay-opabliGgyam=a-cln\ta-bhata-pravc ? ani 

45 dAya-dCvadY/a-vaiii^' 3 ' 1 vasad-bbojya-v r ittim KalaSa-namlnam gramam pradadan It 

Tad=osliam 


Metre, SI oka ( \iniehtubh) 

Metre, Indravajni. 

eP Metre. Slulta (Anushmbhl : and m the nest two 
verges- 


25 ThO'O two syllable <rt^ t probably owe their coartt 
and blurred ,haye to some latent fault m the copper. 

23 Read r'nira. 
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46 Manamv4di-vra(bra)hmanAiLAih a4nvaya-va(ba)mdhunAm svaya[m*]-bhnjAnanAih bhoja* 
yataih va krishatam 

17 kars ha yataih va yatb-esbtam pratidisatam 30 pratidesayatarh va ken^api paripamthanA 
48 mi karttavya II Yata uktam tnaha-mnnibhih l|(l) Yun 31 =iha dattani pura naren- 
drair=ddanani dharmm-a- 

42 rtha-yasas-karani I nirmalya-tnlyani bhavamti tani ko nama datva pnnar=adadita n 
Va(ba)- 

■56 liabhi[r*] ,j2 =vvasudha bhukta ga(ra)jabhih Sagar-adibhil) l yasya yasya yadA 

bhumis=tasya tasya tada 

51 phalam 1 1 Sadyo-danaiia nirayasarii s-aya&am tasya palanaih | evaih tu munaynh 

prahnr=ddanat=tat-pala- 

*52 nam varaih II Sarvvan 33 =etAn=bhavinah parthivemdran=bhuy6-bbuy6 yachat£ Ramo- 
devah l samanyo=yam dharmma-se- 

•>3 tur=nripAnArh kale-kale p.ilaniyo bhavadbhih ll Ity=arthito=pi Kali-kAla-vasa^Ajl- 
lobh-abhi- 

o 4 bhutu yah purvva-dan-apaharam karoti sa paihcha-mahapatakair-npapAtakai&=chii 
lipyate || 

)5 Sva Jt *dattaih para-dattam va yo hareta vasumdharAm I shashti* varsha-sabasrani 
vishthayam jayatc krimih 11 

56 \ imdhy-afcav ishv=atoyAsu sushka-kotara-vasinah I mah-ahayo hi jAyamte bhumi-dan- 

apa- 

57 harinah || Satyath yajia-hutam ch^aiva yah kasehid=dharmma-samcbayah I ardclh- 

amgult-na si may A in harane- 

■58 ha pranasyati | (||) Asva-m_c # ]dha-sahasre(sre)na vajapeya-satena [cha*] I gavaih 
kothpradanena bhumi-ha- 

0’^ x’tta na su(su)dhyati l| Iti muni-vachanani matva bhavibhir=mripatibhir=ddharma 33 - 
lobha eva karttavyah || Punar=api gri- 

6 b Bhillama-rajah prarthayati ll Chha° e ii Mad S 7 -vaniaa-ja va para-vamsa-jA va ye 
punyavamtft mama dharmmam=enam I pra- 

bl piiayishvamti nripah samagram krit-amjalih s-adaram=asmi tesham II 35 II 
Vachanad 3D =Bhillama-nripatch sa(sa)- 

52 &ai-am=iti Rndrapandita-sutena | Harichamdra-nama-vidnsha vrA(brA)hmana-hita- 

hetave rachitam n i0 || 


THE VICISSITUDES OF THE BUDDHIST LITERATURE OF CEYLON. 


BY THE BEY T. FOULKES. 


(Confirmed from /» 101). 


Al abei noteworthy event of this period is 
r h. production of a medical work in the Sans- 
krit 1,. nonage by kimr Buddhadasa, who reigned 


in the middle of the 4th century A. D.U’ 
which was still extant when the Mahiicamxi was 
written. The special significance of this book 


Thi- is imperfect, and look-! very much 

tii - Httu-'died to the v ot V'l.j jd/- ti * m the line 
, - 1 Metro lndravajra 

Metr-*, Sinka i AiiU-drubh) , and in the next verse. 
Metre. Sidmi 

Mi.tr> . Sinka (Anushtnbh) , and m trie next three 

Tl •- ry..n *,va- at fir-t omitted, and wu- then in-erted 
tne line. bMow the j" of • , m th>‘ line above, 
<i er --—mark over the place to wmeh it belomr.- 
« >r rnr tl** -aiiio -iirn in t hr ,< character-, ro- 
’it- b'.-.h letter- 1 It may vtand for Wt v cut t me 


dividing , a part, a Imminent;' or for thnb , ‘ pre&ervin**. 
preservation j auspiciou-snen^ : a prayer for the welfare 
of another.’ 

7,7 Metre. Upajati of Indravajru and TJpendravajra 

13 Between this mark of punctuation and the tolhav- 
inir there stands a circle divided in half by a line 
pa-simr vertically through the centre 
Metre, Ary A. 

*° See note 21 above. 

w A.l). 3311 to 3*IS. Tnrnonr. 2Yi; Introd.. p Ixn. 
The record of this work is confined to the Turnonr Mi ha- 
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i», that its royal author, living at a time when, 
with this single exception, the existence of 
Sanskrit books in Ceylon is not mentioned by 
the native authorities, should have chosen this 
language for a book whose practical subject 
snows that he wrote it for more or less public 
use. It affords reason for the conclusion that, 
whether known or unknown to the chroniclers, 
tlie Sanskrit language was cultivated in Ceylon 
- 1 r this time, and that books written in that 
language were sufficiently well-known there in 
the 4th century A.D. 

Both recensions of the Mahdvamsa attribute 
to this king's reign translations of some un men- 
tioned portions of the sacred books of Bud- 
dhism into the vernacular Sinhalese language. 47 
The Upham recension adds that these transla- 
t :oi:s were made from Pali texts ; but the 
Tumour recension and the Rdjaratndkari 48 
do not uphold this latter statement ; and, if Bud- 
■iliagliosha’s Pali texts were the earliest appear- 
ance of books in that language in Ceylon, that 
statement cannot be accepted. The Rdjdvali 
does not mention these translations ; but it 
states 40 that this king provided books and 
preachers for the villages in his dominions* 

We have now reached a very interesting epoch 
in the history of this literature, namely, the 
visits of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fd-Hian 
and the famous Pali scholar Bnddhagh6sha. 
Fa-Hian went to Ceylon in A.D. 411 by the 
u -route, from the mouth of the Ganges, and 
i- pent two years in the island. 50 He had come 
to India from China by the long land-route to 
rhe north of the Himalayas, in order to search 
tor an authentic copy of the Vhiaya, one of the 
three great divisions of the Buddhist canonical 
scriptures ; n and although he had visited many 
monasteries in his route, he had been unsuccess- 
ful in lbs search until, after five years’ wander- 
he reached Pataliputra, the modern 
TMtua, the home of the great Asoka and his 
ii: j.-Monarv son Mahinda, whore he found in 
1 'in. cf its monasteries a venerable copy of that 


rj.il mi, I. 2V : Tumour, 217 
Uplum II. 1-0. 


* J IK II. 2 U. 


•’ Ti-If Tr>nrU , Chap, XXXII Fy mean*? of 
t he-e g* mrai references to the < *hci j of Fa Ilian « honk 
M t- reader will t»o able to ron-ult any one of the verdions 
which mav be most convenient to himself, 

1 Fo-lUan, chap. XXXVI. 

Fa-!! 1 1,\ ch.ip. XXX VI. 

Fa-Hinn . chap. XXXVII 

* For illustrations of F.i-Hian’-* statements on this 
-ubjoct, -eo the Kev. Samuel ileal's Tut rod uct ion to his 
* raii-Ltions of the work?, of thin Chinese traveller and 


work in the Sanskrit language, which had 
originally belonged to Buddha’s own famous 
J etavuna monastery at SrAvasti/ 9 He remained 
three years at this place studying the Sanskrit 
language, reading Sanskrit books, and 
copying this great work and other Buddhist 
books in the same language which he found 
there. He subsequently spent two years at 
Tamralipti, copying similar books and sketching 
Buddhist images, and he then embarked for 
Ceylon. 53 

It is important to remark here that the verv 
ancient copy of the Vinaya, which Fa-TIian 
found in the capital of the Magadha country — 
the supposed home of the Pali language, the 
speech of Magadha,” and the alleged vernacu- 
lar of Buddha’s own discourses — was written 
in the Sanskrit language, as were also the 
other Buddhist scriptures which he found there. 
It is equally clear that such imperfect portions 
of the Vinaya as had reached China before 
Fa-Hian started on this journey were aLo 
written in that language, 54 and the books 
which he subsequently copied in Tamralipti 
and Ceylon were in the same language; all of 
which he ‘‘edited” on his return home, with 
the assistance of the Chinese Sanskrit scholar.^ 
of Nankin. 513 All this may not be absolutely 
decisive of the question of the original lan- 
guage of the Buddhist canonical scriptures : 
but it has considerable importance in the in- 
vestigation of that question, especially as n»> 
equally trustworthy evidence has yet been 
discovered of the existence of any portion of 
the Buddhist canon in the Tali language as 
early as this period/ 3 

It is also worth while pausing to remark 
that Fa-Hian found the teachers of the Bud- 
dhist m< masteries of Mongolia, Afghanistan, 
the Paftj.ib, and North-Western India, as far 
down as Pataliputra, teaching their pupils the 
standard works of their religion by word of 
mouth; 37 although it was from these same 
countries that the hooks which they so taught 

nt Hinen INiang ; and aho Ur. Likins’ Chines L>nd- 
dht*m. [»- Od ff. 

33 Fa-iL-' n, chap. XL, 

M The -apportion that Pali book'' existed in China, 
which or c: rated in an error of Gutalaff (Sketch of 
Chinese I/id-irw, I. 250, ami another work quoted in For- 
tune’* H' in<*i rinns, p, bO). mav now he regarded a3 
exploded [See Medhnr?t’s China, its State and Pros- 
per i s, p. 20i], and Ldkins op, cd. svp. p. 0-^. It s-eem? 
also Inch time to discard the idea that the Pah of the 
Southern Fuddluetd wa^ at anytime the spoken language 
of ilacradha. 57 Fa-ihin, chap. XXXVI. 
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had been brought to China during the previ- 
ous four centuries, and copies of them were 
still in existence in Pataliputra, Tamralipti 
and Ceylon at this very time. This circum- 
stance affords to my mind a sufficient solution 
of the Sinhalese paradox of the exclusively oral 
transmission of these books down to the 1 st 
cent my B C. The kind of oral teaching which 
Fa-Hian had himself passed through in his 
youth in China, 3S and which he now found in 
use amongst the northern Buddhists, while the 
IBooks were there also, may he accepted as the 
practice which we still find in all indigenous 
Hindu schools and which has existed in them 
at all times : but at no time did this kind of 
teaching necessarily presuppose the contem- 
poraneous or previous non-existence of the 
books which were so taught. 

Fa-Hian made some important additions to 
his previous literary acquisitions during the 
two years which he spent in Ceylon , 39 and he 
expressly states that the books which he found 
there were written in the Sanskrit language, 
and that these books were large portions of the 
Tripitalca. Moreover, though the argument 
from silence is not to be pressed beyond its 
value, he does not appear to have seen any 
books there in the Pali or any other language 
but Sanskrit. 

The visit of Buddhagh6sha followed soon 
after that of Fa-Hian, according to the date 
which is commonly assigned to him. Various 
date > 3 . however, have been given to him. rang- 
ing from B.C. 307 to A.D. 007. All the 
detaik ako in the descriptions of his visit 
differ largely in the different authorities re- 
specting the phi/m from whence in* came and 
the country to which he returned, what his 
< Mimcf ti'-ns were during his stay, and what his 
object and motive for going to Ceylon, whether 
he curivhed the existing literature of the 
inland by additions which lie brought with 
him. or b ■ pro wad from its book'* to enrich the 
Ikeiiilurc of Ink own country, or wrote original 
wo] ks of Ink own. Tim account which bus 
been commonly received of him ik th.it which 
i- given of him in Turriotirk remikoti oj the 
M'fhj it, i. Tin.', account, however, not only 
stir d> alone and unsupported, and differs 

vr.i- :iM*> to th“ Svtra from 

on the v. <i*-re bu-i*:h.i I.v! *], h> j .£ 

U chap. XXIX) K-furu he lc.trut ^aiitkrit 
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j materially from the statements of the other 
authorities, but its elaborate details strongly 
suggest that it is the interpolated work of some 
later commentator rather than the original 
words of the continuator of the Malta cahna. 
j To enter fully into these conflicting statements 
would occupy too much space here, but that 
which arises out of the spirit of the whole of 
I the traditions regarding him is the predomi- 
nating circumstance of his intimate connection 
with the traditions of the Pali language. 

He appears also to have been the first to 
present the Buddhist canonical scriptures in 
the Pali dress in which they have since 
his time been preserved by the Southern 
j Buddhist nations. The Tumour Mahucamxu 
makes his w'ork to be a translation of these 
scriptures into Pali, from a version made into 
Sinhalese by the royal monk Makinda in the 
! 3rd century B.C. ; but this statement eo does 
great violence to the whole current of the 
other more consistent traditions. We shall 
not be in error probably in supposing the books 
which he found in Ceylon to be the very same, 
or similar, Sanskrit books as Fa-Hian had seen 
there so recently before, and that Buddha - 
| ghosha’s special work, apart from his original 
i compositions, consisted in transliterating the 
; Tripitalca and its commentaries out of the 
I Sanskrit language into the more amenable 
j form of the Pali Prakrit, and so adapting them 
1 for popular use. The practical service which 
he would thus have rendered to all future 
generations of his co-rcligionists would be amply 
sufficient to secure for him the high position 
which he has ever since continued to or<np\ 
in their traditions as one of their foremost 
literary benefactors. 

Period III. 

From the 5th to the 11th Century 
A.D. — Very little remains un record nu tv 
constructive side of the literature during th;< 
period. Soon after Bnddhaghosha’s visit a 
succession of twelve irruptions of the Tannk 
of the oppOMtu continent of India commences 
which form the special subject of theR&j&vah, 
reuniting, notwithstanding some alternating 
revivals, in the overthrow of the ancient niom.- 
ments and monasteries of the island, and t r -f 

sy-n-m.iticalijr at Pataliputra. 

' J T'-Hr'n. chap XL 
fin't, p. 10 J 
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repeated suppression of Buddhism, and cul- 
minating in the dispersion of its monks and the 
complete destruction of its ancient literature. 

After one of these catastrophes king DhAtu- 
sena, A.D. 159 to 477, inaugurated a restora- 
tion of the old religion by convening a council, 
after the example of Asoka, to settle anew the 
text of the canonical books. 61 He also caused 
the Btpavamsa to be publicly read on the site 
of Mahimla’s funeral pyre, 62 in order to stimu- 
late the religious zeal of his people. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century, 
the books of the heretical Vaitulyas were 
publicly burnt for the third time. 65 And 
then a long* barren period succeeds down to the 
middle of the 9tli century, which is only* broken 
by the appearance of the LankAvistariyaye, a 
Sinhalese work which Sir Emerson Tennent 
attributes to the 7th century, 6 1 and by the 
despatch of a Brahman priest, in A D. 746, by j 
the king of Ceylon, on an embassy to the 
emperor of China, bearing, together with 
other royal presents, a copy of the great Pra- 
j£i&-sutra . 65 

The poet-king Mutw Ale- Sena, A.D. 868 to 
858, explained the Sutra-pitnka in public, 66 
according to the legend of the Upham Mahd- 
vamsa. The Ttdjaraf ndkari, however, from the I 


number of unbelievers were already in the 
island/' 65 

The end was not far oft now. The Mahd. 
vatiua states that at the close of this period 
the il religion ** “ was overthrown by the Mala- 
bar s during the term of eighty- hix years." 65 
The lidjarafndlcari 70 similarly states that dur- 
ing the nineteen reigns which preceded that 
! of Mahalu-Vijayab&hu, in A.D. 1071, *■ tlie 
Malabar* kept tip a continual war with the 
Ceylonese, and had filled by this time everv citv 
and village in the whole island," and that 
i these Malabars, “ as far as they did prevail. 

| abolished tlie laws and religion of Emilia/’ 71 
; So also the BdjavaU 72 states that they **van- 
; quislied Ceylon and subverted the reliyion of 
j Budlia. 

Soon afterwards, in the reisrn of Udaya 
II., A.D. 926 to 937. the open wicked- 
ness of this immoral sect attracted the atten- 
tion of the king, who, after an examination of 
their books, “shut them all together in a 
house, with their books, and, setting lire to the 
same, burnt the whole to asdics/* 73 

In the latter half of the l<*th century the 
rich and learned king KASyapa VI., A.D. 954 
to 964, earned the Ahliitlhariiia-pip.iJ:n to be 
engraved on golden plates and adorned it with 


traditions of a different school, states that 
this king, under the influence of a heterodox 
monk from India, was turned away from the 


precious >tones. 7t 

Period IV. 


orthodox creed, and “rejected and laid aside j From the 11th to the 13th century A.D. : 
the precepts taught by the books and sermons ! king Mahalu-Vijayab&hu, A.D. B)71 to 1126. 
of Buddha, and adopted the maxims of other j vanquished these Malabars, and " united the 
systems of religion.” 67 j three kingdoms of Ceylon under the same 

His successor, KA&yapa IV. or Madisen- ! banner; ” 73 and he then set about the re*tora- 
Sena, A.D. 858 to 891, did his best to conn- I tion of Buddhism. At this time 4 * there were 
teract this evil. He “encouraged the priests of ; not live monks left” in Ceylon, or, as the 
Buddha to re-establish their religion and to j luijdcaU more emphatically says, ** the Malabars 
oppose the false religion throughout all his j had completely extirpated the priests of 
dominions, caused the coasts of the island to ' Buddha, so that a yellow robe was no more 
be diligently watched to prevent the approach I to be found/’ 6 

of Buddha's enemies, and reigned as a good J He therefore sent large presents to the 
king; but, notwithstanding all this precaution, i king of Aramana/ 7 on the coast of Coro- 
it was only like enclosing a field of corn after , man del, and obtained from him a mission of 
driving oxen into the same to eat it up, for a j twenty or twenty-nine monks, to confer ordina- 

I 


81 Upham, I. ‘ill : II. 7') = Tumour, 256. 70 

n2 Tumour, 25". 72 

Upham, I. 242 II. 61, 05, 77. 7 ‘ 

TennoutVs fVj y/inf, I. Dt. \ 

C5 ibid. I. 021. note 2. I 78 

68 ibid. p. 240. 87 Upham. IT. SI, 82. ; 77 

Upham, II. 251. Upham, 1 253. Sol. 


Upham, II. 85. 71 Upham, II. 81. 

Uplum. IT 251. 73 Upham, II. 83. 

Upliam, I 2 IS. 

Upturn, I. 252 : II. 85, 252. 

Upham, II 252 

Upliam, I. 253: II 85, SO. 252: Davy'* 
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tion on the ministry of the revived clmrcli ; 
and these foreign monks brought with them 
their books to form the nucleus of its new 
literature. 

Sir Emerson Torment guesses that this king- 
dom of Aramana may be a part of the Indo- 
Chinc&o Peninsula, probably between Arracan 
and Siam ; 7? and Tumour 79 had already, without 
giving any authority, lived it in Arracan ; j 
but the passages in the llajurtttniikari* 0 the | 
IlOpuah S1 and the Maldcatiua?~ in which it is 
mentioned, clearly locate it on the Coromandel 
coast : and, as it is not Paiidya nor Chola, 
the only part of that coast which remains is 
that which lies between Chola and Kalinga, 
namely, the old dominions of the Pallavas. 

It is possible that the following passage in | 
Geneial Eytche's Hunan*' may in some way be 1 
connected with this Ceylonc.-e legend: — “ In 
lbSu A.D. [which falls in the reign of Mahala J 
Vijayab&hu] the Talaings were conquered j 
by Anaurat&, the Burmese king of Pagan, I 
who burnt and sacked Thatun, and took away i 
with him to Paean the Buddhist scriptures 
brought by Biuldhaahosha, as aho the most 
learned of the priesthood;" since, besides the 
coincidence of time, the name of this Burmese 
king corresponds with that of ‘‘the foreign 
king,’’ ‘ Anoorudda/ the friend of Yijaya- 
bahu, as given in the Mahdcmhsa version of 
the tradition. 54. 

His son Parakramab&hu, A.D. 1153 to 118b, 
maintained this revival on the orthodox bads 
of the Tri iniaku^ J even in the midst of the 
excitement of rebellions, invasions and connter- 
invu&iuns ; sc lie provided two libraries in the 
palace which he erected for the head of the 
Mahiiviia monastery, and restored a hundred ! 
and twenty- eight binaries elsewhere. 85 The | 
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Ihithavoiwi, This work is mentioned in the 
Tumour recension of the Malta camsa ; 91 and, 
that being so, the date of this recension of the 
Malta cam^a has to be brought down to some 
time later than the reign of queen Lilavati in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, instead of stand- 
ingin the 5th century A.D. as its commentator 
tried to persuade his readers. A commentary 
on the Sanskrit grammar of Chandragami 
glosses on the Senna ttfa-pthdilika commentary 
on the Y'uiaya and on a commentary on the 
Anyattarq, the Yin a ya -sari ynha, and other 
works in the Pali and Sinhalese languages, 
were written in her reign, 92 which was a period 
of unusual literary activity, her Pandyan 
friends probably contributing their share of 
materials for it. 

Pandit Vijayachakka, A.D. 1186, was a 
learned prince and a Pali scholar, and he com- 
posed poems in that language. 83 Hardy 9 * 
doubtfully supposes this king to be the author 
of a commentary on Buddliaghosha’s Vi^nddhi- 
nidrja , but his short reign precludes the 
supposition that he could have written a work 
of that magnitude while he occupied the 
throne. Perhaps it belongs to the reign of one 
of the other Yijayachakkas. 

The new life which had thus been given to 
Ceylonese Buddhism was not destined to last 
much longer ; a series of weak reigns, with a 
fresh scries of invasions from the continent of 
India, followed rapidly upon each other from 
A.D. 1106 to 1 2b 5 ; and the&e invaders “began 
to destroy both the country and religion the 
monks were “hunted from place to place and 
had lost all their books by the Malabars and, 
to crown the destruction, the la&t of these in- 
vaders made the reigning king prisoner, put 
out his eyes, “and extirpated the established 
religion.” The recently resuscitated literature 
of the inland naturally tell in for its share of 
these calamities : and at length “all the books 
which had been written [from the time of 
Valagam Abhaya] had been from time to 
time destroyed by the Malabars/’ so that on 
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tlieir recall “the priests for want oi‘ Books to 
remind them of their duty had forgotten to 
know good from evil."’ 5 

Period V. 

From the 13th century A.D. to the 
present time, — Kalinga Vijayachakka, 
A.D, 1*235 to 12GG, succeeded in rescuing Cey- 
lon from these usurpeis/'* and he made great 
efforts to tevise its old theology and to restore 
its lost literature/' 7 He caused copies of the 
Trip if alca to be made at great expense, and 
placed one of them in every village throughout 
the island ; he employed the metre learned to 
teach the younger and more ignorant of his 
monks, and he sent to India for ten monks to 
confer ordination in his new church, &s Thus 
a complete re-establishment of Buddhism was 
effected in his dominions after its complete 
extirpation in the preceding reigns. This new 
order was once more built upon a foreign basis, 
and its new liteiatnrc, which may be regarded 
as the nucleus of all the present literature of 
the island, was in the first instance obtained 
from the Cholas of Southern India, who had by 
this time annexed the Pallava and Eastern 
Chalukya provinces on the coast to their ori- 
ginal dominions in the basin of the Kaveri. 

His valiant son, Par&kramabAhu III., A.D. 
12 GO to 1301, maintained and greatly extended 
his father's work ; he procured learned monks 
from the Chela country to teach the Tripiialca 
to his people ; he obtained books also from 
Southern India, and he settled a new local 
canon of the Buddhist scriptures." Moreover, 
he himself taught his brother the orthodox doc- 
trines of his religion, and can seel him to teach 
them to the monks in his monasteries, and he 
still further popularizeel the revival by causing 
several portions of the scriptures to be trans- 
lated into (apparently) the vernacular Sinha- 
lese. 100 The Pfijavaliya, one of the Sinhalese 
historical authorities, was written in his reign, 
so also was the continuation e>f the Plaint vati\*a 
from the reign cither of Maliaseua or e>f Maha- 
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naina down to the present reign, 102 and I elo 
not see any reason to suppose that he did not, 
at the snne time, at least recast the earlier 
portions of that work, 

BhuvanekabAhu I., A.D. 1303 to 1314, 
made the contents of the Tripift/lca s till more 
widely known by multiplying copies of it and 
distributing them to all the monasteries of his 
! kingdom. 103 and another legend 1 *- 4 states that the 
! copies which he so multiplied w ere of two only 
| of the three Pifaku s while a third legend 105 
j coniines them to the Sut rapt taka alone, 

I Upon his death the old clouds began 
: again to roll up darkly over the island ; a 
! Pandyan army landed upon its shores. “ and 
| began to lay waste the country and extvr- 
; pate the religion of Biulha.*’ 100 This time, 

| however, the troubles lasted but a short time, 

| and the new king, Par&kramabAhu TV.. A.D. 
i 1314 to 131 9, succeeded in making peace with 
the enemy. 107 This prince's tutor taught him 
to be interested in the J&takas, or legends of 
Buddha's numerous incarnations ; he had them 
translated into the Sinhalese language, and, 
after the translation had been revLed by 
competent scholars, he distributed copies of 
these legends throughout his dominions, placing 
the original in the custody of his chief priest. 103 

For nearly a century after the elohO of this 
king's reign the Ceylonese legends are barren 
of all literary notices, with the single exception 
: of the appearance of the Nikhya-sangraha, 
j one of the minor historical authorities in the 
j Sinhalese language, which is assigned 109 to 
the reign of Bhuvanckabahu IV., A.D. 1347 
to 1361. 

In the 15th century ParAkramabAh.il VII., 
A.D, 14lG to 14G2, caused new commentaries 
to be Wiitten upon the Buddhist scriptures, 
apparently in the Sinhalese language, and he 
rewarded the authors of these expositions with 
grants of land and promoted them to higher 
orders. 110 Possibly tlie^e may be the Sinha- 
lese commentaries on Buddliaghosha’s Visud- 
dhi-m&rga : if, as is probable, they were 
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written at tins time. The Saddharm&lan- 
k&ra also belongs to this king's reign. 112 

There are no indications in these books that 
Ceylon derived any of its literature from India 
at a later date than this ; the last embers of 
Buddhism were then fast expiring there. The 
more recent sources of this literature were the 
Buddhist countries to the east of the Bay of 
Bengal, which had originally obtained their reli- 
gious books from Ceylon. 113 There was a constant 
commercial intercourse vitli these countries 
from early times, frequent interchanges 
of complimentary and religions embassies 
also took place between their sovereigns, 111 
and their canonical scriptures are identical 
with those of Ceylon. 115 The monasteries of 
the maritime districts of the island enriched 
their libraries from time to time by fre.-di 
additions of manuscripts brought to them 
by ship ; and it is still in these seaside 
monasteries alone that the T ri pi taka is to be 
found complete. 110 Some of these contribu- 
tions were probably enough a restoration of 
some of the hist books of Ceylon, which had 
been carried to those countries by the Cey- 
lonese monks when fleeing from their persecu- 
tions at home, and others were copies of 
the older manuscripts transb^^ted in the 


| characters of their new homes. Professor 
| Oldenberg has informed ns 117 that all the 
j manuscript copies of the Dipavamm which he 
i used for his work bear marks of having been 
derived from one and the same Burmese ori- 
; ginal ; and the first discovered copy of that 
j work was written in the Burmese character, 
: and was found by Mr. Tumour amongst some 
nuuiuscripts which had been brought to Ceylon 
! from Siam. 113 It was also from that collection 
i of Siamese manuscripts that he obtained a reli- 
able copy of the commentary on the ITahiivcnhsa 
; which he used for his translation of that work. 
The Colonial Library of Ceylon contains manu- 
scripts which were presented by the king of 
Burma, 119 and the monastery -libraries of the 
' Kland possess manuscripts which were “brought 
from the Camboja country, ’’ written in the 
character which is used there. 120 The Mutaliyar, 

- George Xadoris, brought back to Ceylon a 
; valuable collection of Pali books on his return 
1 from Siam in A.D- 181 '2 . 121 Previous to this 
time an embassy of Buddhist priests from 
Siam arrived in Ceylon in A.D. 1758, bring- 
ing presents of hooks with them, and similar 
earlier religions missions from that country 
brought similar complimentary presents Avitli 
them. 12 * 
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Once upon a time there lived a great Raja, 
who had an only daughter. She was very 
beautiful and highly aeeomplbhed, and num- 
bered amongst her other favourite pursuit.', 
that of hunting. She frequently went long 
distances on hunting exclusions with a number 
of attendants, and penetrated the # deepest 
recesses of the forest, in search of ?%port. 

One day, as she was galloping after a fine 
buck, she all of a sudden found herself in a 
dense forest, and saw that she had ridden con- 
siderably ahead of ho\, followers. So she 
_ _ _ , _ - - - ^ , ... -2 
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waited for* a time and then climbed up a tree 
, to try if she could see some signs of them 
in the far distance or find some way out of the 
forest ; but on gaining the topmost branch 
she was appalled to see a great fire in the 
distance, — evidently a part of the forest in 
flames. 

The poor princess was, as it were, nailed to 
t lie spot at this awe-inspiring sight, and stood 
then 1 watching for hours the fork-tongued 
monster wrapping trees and shrubs, as well as 
the haunts and homes of numberless birds and 
beasts in his fiery embrace, and destroying 
everything that came in its way. She could 
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see whole herds of deer and cattle running 
about in a mad frenzy at their inability to 
rind their way out of what seemed to them to 
be certain death, and births ot strange and 
varied plumage, suffocated by the thick smoke 
and unable to tiv iu the heavy atmosphere, 
charged with Hying embers from the great tires 
around, uttering* piercing screams of anguish 
before yielding* to their inevitable doom. 

In the midst of all this scene of woe the good 
princes was deeply moved to see a pair of 
wild geese straining* every nerve to save 
their young ones from the clutches of the 
fire. Their uitliculty was enhanced hy the 
facts that the poor little creatures had as yet 
no wings, and were therefore totally unable to 
take core of themselves, ami that it was beyond 
the old birds* strength to carry them in their 
beaks, as they tried hard to do, away from the 
closely pressing flames. So they Hew about 
distractedly here and there, not knowing what 
to do, till the tire came too near to leave them 
any hopes of saving either themselves or their 
young ones. Just, however, as the Humes wc*re 
about to catch the nest, the old male bird, not 
wishing to sacrifice his own life, since he was 
unable to save those of his family, made a last 
desperate attempt, and with one effort found 
himself safe out of the reach of danger ; 
while 'at the self -same moment the poor 
mother goose, as if resenting his selHsh 
conduct, threw herself like a canopy over her 
unfortunate brood, and, with a wild scream of 
anguish, suffered herself to be burnt m the 
flames that ju>t then closed over her and her 
innocent offspring. 

The princess, who had watched all this with 
growing interest, was deeply touched at the 
sight. Ah,** said she to berselt, * ; how selfish 
and false these males arc ! I am sure they are 
the same all the world over, whether they be 
birds, beasts or men ’ 1 shall the relore neither 

list vo anything to do '‘dth them, nor trust 
them ; nay 1 shall continue single all my life 
rather than mnryv one ot them. 

1 lurdly iiiid tin* prim ess formed this rather 
rush resolve when she perceived her at tenria nts 
coming towards her. They had conic then* to 
look for her, and when she got down and 
joined them they wen* highly delighted, tor 
they had given her up for lost. 

Hut from this da\ forth our heroine wore a 


I grave look, shunned the society of all her mu 1 ** 

| friends, and declaied to her parents her i; !n 
j determination ne\er to enter the bonds i i 
i matrimony. This caused the old people gi*en r 
j grief, and they implored her to tell them what 
] had made her form so unwise a resolui.-m 
| But the princess remained silent and would 
! give them no explanation, so at last evcivbt 6 \ 

| came u» believe that the king's daughter v. as 
not for mania ge, and the mini her of si, hi 
( for her hand consequently tell off. 
i Gnu day it happened that a great and 
1 renown* d artist paid a visit to the groat Rail's 
: court. ,.ud by Ills Majesty's command executed 
some \- iy rare paintings for the ro\al palace, 
and wh u the time came for his departure h“ 
begged nf the beautiful Piincess to g:\e him a 
few s.t: ugs, to which she agreed after great 
hes.rata a, and allowed linn to diaw upon 
canvas a faithful likeness of hoi ‘fairy tin e 
and Hg ire. In a few days the picture was 
Anisin >h but tli *.* artist, instead of handing ; 

! over t*> the princess, quietly went out of the 
city wir » it. 

Now, the artist knew of an old Raja, who v/as 
| a great connoisseur of paintings, so he went 
! straight up to him with the princess's por- 
trait, and sold it to him for a large sum ul 
! money. The picture was duly hung up iu the 
| great hall of audience, where it soon became 
! the cynosure of all eyes and the topic of 
universal admiration, and all who looked upon 
i it were struck with the enchanting beauty of 
the fair subject, and wondered very much who 
| the original could be. 

I A few days after this it happened that the 
| king's onlv son and the heir to his throne, 

! who was away hunting wriien the picture was 
! purchased, returned to tiu* capital, and as soon 
as ho saw the picture fell heels over head 
1 in love with the lovely image on the < . i-> is. 
without "O u taking the trouble oi i.qu. 
win) the original was. .Ho gave up a‘l eni".- 
meiit, shunned all pleasure, and mop. n ..aay n 
silence i! a corner of the palace, to t'n* j’*-" 
grief oi hw aged hither, who, wlnn ii“ 'car’c d 
tin* ruu-e of his soli s sorrow', telr vei v anxious 
abou f In- health, aud sent messengers m ^rii-rh 
of the artist, with a \ic\v to Imd "tit who 
was tin subject of his picture. Hut ail sound, 
j provcl fi-uitles,. for the arti-fc had hmg h \t die 
! country and gone a a ay. nobody knew where. 
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This vexed the young prince still more, 
and tul.i >«> very badly upon his health and his 
tamper that lie uiew highly capricious and 
ht-adsnong, and regarded everyone with the 
gii.itcst disfavour. One day the prime minis- 
ter, ati old and trusted servant ol the State, 
happened to arouse him by mistake from a 
iv\eiie into which he had i alien, and he lest his 
temper to such an extent ax to sentence the 
pom old man to death there and then. Now. 
in the old Raja s palace the yuung prince's ' 
word being law, the old man -aw nothing 
tor it hut to submit to his doom. As . 
he was, however, being led away to execution > 
I he old. Iv.tjii hemd ol it, and summoning his *em 1 
i’lt-i his presence, prevailed upon him to grant 
foe old man a re ini --ion of Ins sentence for a . 
Aw da\ s, so that during that pciiod he miglit . 
make over ehaige ol hi< public and private 
duties to o f lier hands. To tins the prince, 

< rter Nome difficulty, consented, and the old 1 
pi if tie minister was allowed to go home to his 
iaiiidy lor the time. 

He was unsolved not to distress his family 
h v ti Uliig them of the doom that awaited him, 
h itt tiiuy soon suspected from his pale and 
etteuorn look that something was wrong with 
h m. They dared not question him, however, 
i oi some time, till his youngest daughter, 
who u;i> a meat hivoiuite. at lest put together 
all her coinage, and. by her winning and per- 
NiutsOvv w ays, succeeded in learning from him 
flu- cau-c of his -m;tow. 

Now the \omig lady was vers clever and 
i it i I 1 c iv-ource. s), N |ie s< i. »n lound a was* ot 
gift ’eg her fat he- oat of the difficulty. She 
v it t ic per-* in t> > i lie young prince, and, having 
s' c< . id. it in mi 1 1_ j n g an audience*. begged very 
la,. 1 «M him to space her old father's life till 

s i h ‘ iinc as -or h**rst ll t *<> ml go abroad and 

t mkt cii t h»i: t to find cut who the original 
of that vroudorful painting was, and in what 
pa 1 » f . * t h» v* i >i id A< ] \ cd. 

! is l It •: -t l the prim *' \ri",' milch, lot* m 
ti c - * . , t ■ 1 1 1 » * v>h eh tin- young hu!\ unlolded to 
him le s - \’. se ri e pi os pi rt oi rc.ih/ing li.it 
u:i t., i i i ’ : i *-t the hi sT :l die, mi. He 1 1 o )<•- 
\ ' d i i y v, Ordreu his t"irihle mandate, ;o d 

ti. i . >d i Id j '"3 me uibibierwas once lnnir , 

' ■ h ai. id h\ lie 1 Rail. . ho g Kelly restored him 

’ 1 • * ' oi r a r !i eh posh An. 

^ ■ w ait* r this T i;e piime n>mist.*i*'s duugh- ' 


ter began to prepare for her journey. At first 
she set to woi k and drew a faithful copy of 
the gieat artist's picture, and then, dieting 
her. self ill male attire, set out on her travels as 
an artist hound to some distant country. She 
had an arduous task before her no donbt, for 
she hardly knew which way to go and where to 
inquire about the princess, but filial affection 
h nr her courage, and she tirmly resolved 
either to find out the princess or perish in the 
attempt. 

So she travelled on and on for many months, 
and showed the picture wherever she halted, 
and to all she met. in the hope that it would 
be identified, but all to no purpose. At last, 
after more than a year’s weary wandering, she 
arrived at a very distant and, to her, a very 
strange* country, and there, to her gieat joy. 
e \ eiy one who saw the picture pronounced it 
to lie a true and speaking likeness of the 
daughter of the Raja of the country : *■ t die,” 
they said, “ who is determined never to 
marry." 

■‘Never to marry!" said the fair aitAt in 
surprise, and what lias made her fonn such 
a strange resolve ?’ 

•’Nobody can tell." was the reply, “even 
her parents do not know it." 

Thix news somew hat damped tin* ardour of 
the piime minister's daughter, for it was quite 
an unfmesceu emergency, and she was at a 
los-s to know how* In r mission could be snecess- 
ful with one who was thus determined never 
t > enter the bonds ol matrimony. 

N .**, m j heles>. she took lu*ait. and, hiinig a 
hou-'* in rio.se proximity t* » the Raja’s palace, 
opened her studio there Kaeli day she sat 
then* ne«u a window wliieli commanded a 
Mew of the palace, and Worked a wav with her 
paints and brushes, til! at hist the RapVs 
attention was diawn towards her. N> one 
day the Raj i summoned her into his pi< -rm e. 
and, afier clo-rb (‘xatmning' all In i pictiues 
and other v.oiksof ait, extolled l m m higldv 
ami Imi'nmnl her with a nniiiii i vimi tnexerntr 
some paintings for a palace which he was tlien 
1 hi ild mg for 1 he especial Use of his la von rite and 
only dime liter The hi ir artist w dlmglv nhe \ nl 
tin* hii ig s command, h,i\ing m the mean- 
while seen the princess sewul times w Hi Iter 
own eves, and made .sure th.it she was no other 
than the original ot the pirtuic which had 
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driven her prince well-nigh out ot his senses. 
Accordingly, when the palace was ready, she 
went there and set to w ork painting the most 
artistic and lovely designs she could imagine 
on the walls, under the arches, and in every 
likely place. The Raja and all the nobles and 
even the ladies of the couit paid occasional 
visits to the palace, and they all, with one 
Voice, admired both the workmanship of the 
artist and his choice of subjects. Each picture 
seemed to be a study in itself, and each had 
a history of its own which the artist related 
in a most interesting and winning manner. 
This latter fact drew a number of other female 
visitors to the palace, amongst whom were the 
ladies in immediate attendance on the princess, 
and these the artist thought were the persona 
most likely to know and tell her the reason 
why the princess shunned the society of men, 
and why she was determined never to enter 
into wedlock. 

So "he soon set to work and won them over 
to her with her persuasive arts and delightful 
ways, and succeeded iu learning from (me of 
them, to whom the princess had confided her 
secret, the true story of her adventure in the 
forest and her consequent determination. 

This was all the artist desired, and directly 
afterwards she drew on one of the Avails of 
the drawing-room a picture just the reverse 
of what the princess had seen in the forest — 
a picture representing the infidelity of the 
female and the devotion of the male. For 
tin. geese she substituted a pair of antelopes, 
while m place of the princess she made to stand 1 
a wry handsome young prince, so young, so I 
hi a \v. and so handsome, as to win the heart of j 
aiiv woman. 

When this picture was ready our artist 1 
peistuided all the lady friends ot* the princess ; 
to u*qm*st her to come and have a look at it. \ 
and at last one daw to her great joy. the 
piinee-s honoured her with a \isit, and going 
ffua picture in picture highly admired the 
artist's skill. When, however, she at last 
e.iiue to the picture of the antelopes and the 
plane*, die seemed great ly surpi Led and stood 
for a while lust in thought. Then, turning to 
the artist, she s a id : 

" What is the history of this picture, my 
good friend r" 

"H 1 fair princess!" replied the disguised 


daughter of the prime minister, u this picture 
represents an adventure the prince of our 
country had some time ago in a forest — perhaps 
it might not interest you much, madam, 
though it concerns us, loyal subjects of his 
father, very nearly, as this very episode in our 
prince s hie has brought a change over Ins 
whole existence, for since that time he has 
shunned all thoughts of marriage, as he believes 
that the Dir sex are all false and faithless and 
that it is of no use to trust them. This deter- 
mination of his sou and heir causes our good 
old Raja great grief, and lias thrown a gloom 
over ins whole court." 

“ How strange!" cried the princess inter- 
rupting the artist, - can males then be faithful 
and females false r I, for one, always believed 
it was the males who were take and hut bless 
e very w li tie o n ea r tli ; but now' I see that 
there are tw'O sides even to this question. I 
have as yet observed but one instance, and 
have since then been labouring under a false 
impression, but I shall not judge men so harshly 
hereafter." 

“O! 1 am so glad to hear you say so, <*ood 
princess," cried the artist in delight ; “ lmw I 
w ish our good piinee too would see his mistake 
as you do yours.*’ 

“ Some one should point it out to him, I 
think,” said the princess, “and perhaps, like 
| me, lie too might change Ids mind. As 1 have 
benefited by an episode in his life so he might 
protit by one in mine, and theielore \ou are at 
lull liberty to relate my ease to him and see 
what effect it has on him." 

- SureK I shall, with the greatest pleasure, 
when 1 gel home," replied the artist, her little 
heart fluttering w'ith joy at this unexpected 
success iu her undertaking. 

Now', IVmiu this day it became known all 
throughout the Raja’s dominions that the lair 
prinres-. I'.nl conquered her avulsion to mail i- 
monv. and was mice mme open to offers of 
miVTinge. and there was again a crowd ot eagei 
aspiiant" to her hand. Rut the princess 
studiously diM aided all their attentions, and 
seemed to derne no pleasure In mi their 
eompnm Her chief delight was in looking at 
the pictures the aitist had painted in the new 
palace, and talking to her solely about the 
young prince, in whom she felt greatly in- 
terested 
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The fair artist, thereupon, to secure the in- 
terests of her RAjiVs son, fanned the flame by 
telling* her strange and vividly -coloured stories 
of his manliness, valour and virtues, till at 
last bhe inspired her with such a love for him 
that one day, being unable to contain herself, 
the princess expressed an earnest desire to 
see him. This was the very thing the clever 
young lady desired, and she readily promised 
to go back to her country and do all in her 
power to bring her prince to the feet of the 
fair princess by telling him her story and 
thereby creating in him a desire to see her. 

Great was the joy both of the old prime 


minister, her father, and the gallant ^onxig 
prince when our fair artist returned homo 
after a long absence, and related to them the 
successful termination of her mission. The 
old man hailed her as the saviour of his life, 
and the young prince loaded her with honour ^ 
and precious gifts. 

Immediately afterwards the prince set out 
with a grand cavalcade and a magnificent train 
of followers for the court of our fair heroine's 
father, and, needless to say, he was soon accepted 
as a worthy suitor for the fair princess’s hand, 
and in the course of a few days their union wa* 
celebrated with due eclat and rejoicings 


CHINGHrZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH. F.8.A. 

{ Conti tt'orn p, 114.) 


AVhen the Taijuts had withdrawn, Temujin 
said to himself : “ Lately, when I was taken 
round from one encampment to another, while I 
stayed in the house of Sorkhan cHiiru, his sons. 
Chin bo and Chilaoun, lj shewed me sympathy. 
At night they removed the wooden collar and 
allowed me to rest at ease. To-day Sorkhan 
himself has concealed my whereabouts from his 
companions and ha^ done so more* than once. I 
will go to him. Assuredly he will protect me.” 
He accordingly Avent along the Onon looking 
for Sorkhans // n rt. which could be recognised 
from afar from the noise made by the machine 
for making (the Allan Tnj>cht says the 

noise made in mixing the milk for making arrakj 
which went on from morning till evening. 
Guided by this noise Temujin found the 
ynrt, and when he entered it Sorkhan said to 
him . ‘I told you to go and seek out your 
mother and brothers, why have you come here r" 
His sons. ( diinbo and Chilaoun, said : “When a 
small bird is chased by a hawk it bides itself m 
the grass. If we do not offer shelter to a man 
who flies to us we shall be behaving more 
ungraciously than the grass.” The a* then re- 
muved the cangue and buried and hid him 
m a load of cheep’s wool Avhich A\as standing ai 
the back of the ynrf t and told their M.ster 
Khadaan lc to look after him, and to gay nothing 
about it. The Allan 7*yW,? su\ s they told 
he** to lie down beside him. 

< ‘.illrrl Onmkru arid Ohil.udion l»y S-anang S* tzcu 
™ falli'd Mnliurhukkan Khutakhaii ^ariancr S»,t'/en 
17 t * de-trovi.d hnu 


On the third day the Taijuts said to one 
another * t£ Has not some one hid Temujin r Let 
us search our camp. ’ They accordingly began a 
search, and they looked over Sorkhan’s (furl, hG 
kihltkn and under his couch. They then went 
to the cart loaded Avith wool and commenced to 
throw the wool out. lien there remained 
only the back part to be searched. Sorkhan said : 
k * Could a man in such a hot season exist under 
this w ool f ' They then left off their search and 
left. When they were some distance off Sor- 
khan said to Temujin : <fc You htive nearly been 
my destruction ; you have nearly blown the fire 
out of the ashes. 17 no wand search out your 

mother and your brothers.” He there upon 
gave Temujin a mare which had never foaled, 
which had a yellow* body and a Avhite face, 
and unfastened its strap, as is customary still 
among the Mongols when presenting a horse. 
He also gave him a fat roasted lamb Avhich had 
been fed with the milk of two ewe.->, ls some 
mare’s milk in a skin, and a bow* w*itli two an ows, 
but not an instrument for making fire. 13 

This quaint saga is reported at length in the 
) na ti-cft'ttn-fu'-tlii and also in the Allan 'Iff* hi 
nnd by Ssanang Setzen. Tlie two latter autho- 
rities call the Sulduz who helped Temujin 
1 orghan Sham. I have, m one or two difficult 
passages, where the Chines'' Editor of t tie Ynan- 
,•/, itii-fu’-fthi Mrtlh to have HI GlUlde [‘Stood ills 
author. iwd the version in t Jit* Allan 

1H Tin 1 \i’<i I, Tuprhi -ay- a t wo \ t-ur-, o’ni ki*i 

1J > >itj n-i h pp to .ml tt. 
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The story is also told with very slight varia- 
tion by Rashidu’d-diu in his account of the 
Sulduz tribe, and alsobyElBenaketi. Rashklu d- 
din also tells us that while Temujin was a 
prisoner and encumbered with the heavy wooden 
collar an old woman named Taija Ig jell, 20 who 
hftd married a Merkit, treated him with kind- 
ness, combed his hair and put a piece of soft 
felt over a sore which had been caused on his 
neck by the rubbing of the collar. 21 

Temujin now set off to find his family, he 
passed the site of his recent adventures, and 
then went along the Onon. Having reached 
the river Kimurkha or Tsimurki. which we are 
told falls into the Onon on the west, he noticed 
some footmarks on its banks. He went up 
this small river. Near it we read there is a hill 
called Beter, opposite which is another small 
hill called Khorehukui. Here he found his 
mother and his brothers, with whom he moved 
to the mountain Bur khan. 2 3 There is there, 
savs the Yuan-cli ao-yi-shi, a mountain called 
Gulialgu, whence flows the river Sangur (doubt- 
less the Sungher, an affluent of the Kerulon). 
Near this river is the small mountain called 
Kharachiruge and a green lake. F urther on the 
same author calls it Kukunur, and the Chinese 
commentator Si-Sun suggests that it may refer 
to lake Kukusher, if this is not too far off. 

Here Temujin built himself a yurt, and caught 
moles and steppe mice, on which he fed himself. 

Some time after this some thieves 23 stole 
eight of Tern u jin’s horses. They left him a 
light yellow one, on which Belgutei had ridden 
off to catch these animals 21 On his return with 
a number of moles he had caught Temujin told 
him what had happened. Belgutei and Khasar 
both volunteered to go in pursuit of the rob- 
bers, but Temujin said he would go himself. He 
accordingly went off, and in three days came 
upon a drove of mares, among which was a 
boy milking, whom he asked if lie had seen the 
stolen horses. He replied that before sunrise 
they had been driven past there and offered to 
show him the direction. He allowed Temujin 
to fasten his horse, and also allowed him 
to change it for a white horse with a 1)1 ack 
band on its back. 25 He then hid the skin and 


20 So called because she was a Taijut. 
a * Erdmann, Temujin, 21(1-21 1. 

22 i.e. to the Kentci. 

23 The Alt au Tope hi says they were Taijuta- 


leather milking gear in the grass and said to 
T emu j in : ‘ 4 You are quite tired with your journey ; 
I will be your companion and help you to 
recover the horses. The troubles of young 
men ought to be shared. My father is called 
Nakhu-boyan, I am his only son, my name is 
Burchu," The two rode together for three 
days along the track made by the horses’ feet. 
At length they reached an enclosure inside 
which were the eight horses. The At tan Tup- 
clti says a number of Taijuts who were on 
guard around had fallen asleep. Temujin 
■wished to enter the enclosure alone, but Burchu 
insisted on accompanying him in his dangerous 
work. They succeeded in driving away the 
horses. The kidnappers now gave chase, one of 
them, seated on a white horse, held a lasso in 
his hand and had almost overtaken them, when 
Temujin turned to shoot at him, whereupon he 
fell back, and as it was getting evening the 
robbers drew away. 

The two boys now made for the residence of 
Nakhu-boyan. Temujin then said to Burchu: 
“ Without you I could not have recovered the 
horses ; let us divide them : which will you 
have ?*’ Burchu replied that he had accompa- 
nied him because he saw lie was weary, and he 
did not see why lie should ask for what was 
not his. “ I am the only son of my father, and 
there is enough wealth for me, I don’t want 
yours. If I were to demand anything from 
you how >hould I be your comrade ?” 

When they entered the yurt of Nakhu- 
boyan they found him in tears for the loss of 
his son, and on seeing him again he scolded him. 
Burchu explained the cause of liis absence, and 
then rode off to fetch the leather skins and ap- 
paratus with the milk which he had hidden. 
He killed a fat lamb which had been fed on the 
milk of two ewes, filled a leathern skin with 
mare’s milk, and gave them all to Temujin for 
his journey. Nakhu-boyan said to them : “ You 
are both young. Mind you remain friends, and 
in the future do not forsake each other.” 
Temujin now set off home again, and in three 
days reached the banks of the Sangur, where 
his mother and his brothers were delighted 
to see him again. 30 According to the Yuan- 


21 The Alton Topchi andSsanangr Setzen say? marmots. 
25 The AU<in Topchi calk the horse the swift short- 
eared piebald. 

23 Yuah-ch'aO’pi-shi, pp. 45*47- 
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*} ( uan, or biographical part of the Yuan-ski, 
Burch u belonged to the tribe Arlat or Arulat. 27 
The Alta a Tu^chi calls him Kuluk Borguchi, 
son of Lakliu-boyan. Ssanang Setzen calls 
him Kuluk Boghorji, son of Nagho Boyan 
of the tribe Arulad. Craubil calls him 
Porgi. Rashidu’d-din calls him Bughurjin 
or Burguji, and also tells us he belonged to 
the tribe Arlat or Arulat. 28 

He aLo reports another occasion on which 
he befriended Temujin in his young days. A 
party of a dozen Taijuts having suddenly 
appeared Temujin found himself with oidy 
Bughurjin and Buraghul or Burgal Noyau 
of the tribe Husliin, 20 called Bughurul of the 
tribe Ugushin by Ssanang Setzen. He advanced 
bravely to meet the enemy. They shot twelve 
arrows together at him, and lie was struck in 
the neck and the mouth and fainted through 
pain. There was much snow about, and Bura- 
ghul warmed a stone with which he melted some 
of the snow and held his mouth over the steam 
which arose, so as to soften the clotted blood in 
his throat to enable him to bn at he more freely- 
As the now fell thickly Bughurjin took off his 
own mantle and held it over his friend to keep j 
the snow oil, and continued doing so till the 
snow reached up to liis own girdle. He even- 
tually took him to his house. 30 In the Yuan- 
eh' ao-j'i-zla thift incident is also referred to, 
Burchu alone being mentioned. It is said that 
lie held his felt cloak over Temujin until dawn, 
only once changing from one foot to the other. 
The locality where it happened is there said to 
have been Talannemurgesi, near the Tatar 
country.* 31 In the Ynan-slii the incident is 
attributed to Borchu and Mukhuli. 82 A third 
saga of a similar kind is reported by Rashhlu’d- 
diu. He says that once, when Temujin was 
far from his people and pressed by the enemy. 


how weak and w'orn out he was, and that he had 
j no flesh on his thighs, sighed aloud and said to 
Buraghul Noyan : k ‘Be not sorrowful and dis- 
ponding ; I will take good care your legs are 
i again covered with flesh/’ 33 

Temujin was always faithful to his friends, 
and Bughurjin became eventually commander of 
| the right wing of the Mongol army and the first 
| subject of the Empire. Bugliural was succes- 
sively promoted to the post of bukairf, 7.<r., 

| chief cook; baran'hi, a kind of chamberlain; 
j centurion of the body-guard ; mil lunarian, chief 
j of a tuniftn , i.e., of 10,000 men ; and. lastly, 

! second to Bughurjin in command of the right 
wing. He vras killed in a fight with the 
Tnmeds. 3 * 

To return to Temujin. As we have seen, he 
had left his betrothed in her father's house on 
! his return home at the time of his own father’s 
j death. We are told in the Ynau-ch' ao-^i-shi 
that he now set off with his brother Belgutei to 
fetch her home. He rode down the Kerulon 
until lie reached the valley between the moun- 
tains Chekeher and Chikburkhu, where the 
father of his bride, Dai Setzen, lived. He was 
pleased to see him, and said he feared he might 
not see him again, since the Taijuts had taken 
such a diftlike to him that it might have gone 
badly with him. He now gave his daughter 
Burte to him for his wife, and he and his wife 
So tail accompanied them on their way home 
again as far as Urakhchuel on the Kerulon. At 
that point he turned back, but his wife Sotan 
went with the young couple right to their very 
home and then returned. This was in accord- 
ance with the Mongol custum, which prescribes 
that the relatives, except the father, shall ac- 
company a bride to her new home. Temujin 
now wished to have Burchu as a companion 
and he sent Belgutei for linn. V\ ithout telling 


Bughurjin and Buraghul sought in mountain 
and plain for food for him but found none. 
They had a fishhook with them, with which 
they fifthed in the river and caught a great fish. 
Bughurjin Noyau wished to draw it out, but 
failed on account of his terrible hunger anti 
faintness and fell down. Temujin noticing 


27 o7 note 117. 

^ Erdmann, Trmnjin, p. 205. 

2 ’ id D’Uh.— on. p. 1, note IT, 7. 
y) Erdmann, pp. 2U3-206, 1) Uhsson, 
and U 

t-p. rtf. page HG. 


Vol. I. pp. 43 


I 

j 


his father he set off at once on his hump-backed 
tawny horse and wearing his black fur. skin, and 
thenceforward he was Temu jin's constant com- 
panion. The latter now struck his tent on the 
river Sangur and moved to the upper valley of 
the Kerulon and planted himself at the foot of 
the Burgi. 35 


3-5 Erdmann, p. 200. 

Viih- infra, D’Oh^son, Vol. I. p. 157 , U oto 1 Erd- 
mann, p 2u9. 

3 ' 1 the Birgadaha, a bran oh of the Kentei, fconth- 
oast ot the source of the Kerulon. 


33 Vide id. note 440. 
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RAJIM STONE INSCRIPTION OP JAGAPALA OF THE KULACHURI YEAR 89G. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.I.E. ; GOTTINGEN. 


This inscription, which I edit from two 
fairly good rubbings supplied by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, and sent to me by Mr. Fleet, 
was first brought to public notice in 1825, 
when Mr. (afterwards Sir) Richard Jenkins 
presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a 
copy of it, together with a translation prepared 
with the assistance of the Pandits, from 
which Prof. H. H. Wilson published a Deva- 
nfigari transcript and a kind of translation, in 
the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV., page 512 ff. 
It has last been referred to by Sir A. Cun- 
ningham, in the Arclueol. Savvey of 1/ alia, 
Vol. XVII. page 18. 

The inscription is on a wall of the temple 
of Ramachandra at R*tjim, a town in the 
Ray pur District of the Central Provinces, on 
the right bank of the Mahanadi river, about 
twenty-four miles to the south-east of Ray- 
pur. 1 It consists of 1 ( J lines. — The writing 
covers a space of about 2' 3£" broad by Y 1" 
high, and appears to be well preserved through- 
out. The size of the letters is from to V f • 
The characters are DevanAgari. — The lan- 
guage is Sanskrit, and, excepting the first and 
about half of the second line, a portion of line 
15, and lines 17-19, containing the names of 
the composer and of the engraver, and the 
date, the inscription is in verse. It was com- 
posed by tlxe Thal'Uura Jasananda, son of the 
Thalckura Jasodhara, of the Ayodhyapuriya 
family ; written, as well as engraved, by the 
artizan Rat nap a la. 

In respect of orthography, the observance 
of the rules of euphony, and of grammar 
generally, the inscription is full of mistakes 
of every description. As regards orthography, 
the dental is frequently put for the palatal 
sibilant, and la is denoted by the sign for 
va everywhere except in niahnsabda, line 1. 
Besides, the dental n is put for the guttural h 
in ala ttlcr it a, line 1 ; for the palatal 7t in a ult- 
ra nj aka, lines 2 and 17, pa nr ha, line 5, mtyan- 
rha, line 10, and sddhitda=rlia, line 1G ; and 
for an ns vara in Panirha\lta j nsa, line 2, vinsa, 
line 5, and pause, line 13. On the other hand, 
the lingual n has taken the place of the dental 
n in mhanyet, lines 7 and 8, and even in 


pnnar=umc$, line 12. Ksltya we have for 
Iclaja in vilcshydtd, line 5 ; glia for ha in 
siuiyhc na, line 8; jya for dya in bhmcjyasya 
(for l haved=y asya) , line 2, bhaydjyasya (for 
bhaydd-yasya ), line 7, and in prdhntufchdjja^jfu 
(for jy rdh m a J: hdd-yasyd), line 8. A superfluous 
and altogether wrong visarya we find in 
Sdluila-ud.ndh, line 2, sahah , line 4, rat ah, 
line G, sarvvaddh , line 14, nduiah , line 15, and 
, even in the midst of compounds, in kshatrhfah- 
j hula, line 8, Ratttadc vah-'tt cipa* line 9, and 
| sv b h a h- s a ink as d rth am, line 14. On the other 
j hand, the sign for the visarya has been omitted 
; after pal t anal, line 4, hiandale>vard, line 7, 
and yaj d, line 8. In other places which it is 
unnecessary to point out separately, we have 
vi&arya, where by the rules of euphony it 
ought to have been either dropped or changed 
to r, or where final ah ought to have become 
o. And elsewhere again, as e.y. in a any ptti/d, 
line 5, Kaunteyd sat y air, line 12, final ah has 
been changed to J, where that change ought 
not to have taken place. 

To set the grammar right in every parti- 
cular, it would be necessary to rewrite nearly 
the whole inscription, or to append more re- 
marks to it than the inscription deserves. But 
to give an idea of the author’s want of pro- 
ficiency, I may point out some of his errors. 
The Potential mood lie employs for the Imper- 
fect tem,e in ddhlpahjadi hliavijyasya (for ddh i - 
jhitymn^abhavad^yasyn), line 2 ; tasy~div> 7m- 
ii j d=(iov bhavad=) Lhrufd, line 3; Ithdylluih c ha 
b h a vc t~i >>Cra lii (for R h d y 1 1 as=c h~dbhavat~p>/f- 
rah) , line 3 ; and uihanyct (for uyahan), line 7. 
Neuter or Accusative forms ho most frequently 
uses instead of masculine or Nominative forms. 
Thus we find rjrdnuuh, desam,pufrahi,rikra,uu,ii . 
vlraiii and many others used as Nominative 
eases, for yramaft, dtsah etc.; prdsddxth kdrl\in>~ 
imam, in line 1 1, as a Nominative, to expre>s 
the meaning ‘ this temple was caused to be 
built’*, bdlhitdn~cha v asiiuJhardni, in line IG, 
for sddhitd cha vasundhard. For the word 
dhaavin our author uses dhanvlna , of whieh he 
forms the Nominative Sing*, either dhauvtn *>, 
line 7, or dhauvlnaih , line 1G. The Nominative 
Sing, of uiahdbuhu is hialulvdhd, line G ; that 


1 See Grant, Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, page 


425. 
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of Lhagavat, bhagavaabah, line 15. In line 3 
we have ripavah hshaya-lxirinam , for ripundih 
Its ha ya-knri or ripundm l^hmjn-hdranam ; in 
the same line the Genit. tdshdn i for the Instr. 
ruih : in line 4 uavasaiah grdrndh for vav asataiii 
#7 rd )n d h ; in line G cbhih jmtru , probably for 
»7 na)foh jvitrd: inline 18 mahatkaci for mahd- 
hivt , etc. Where an author has so imperfect 
a command of the language, it is sometimes 
difficult to guess what he really means to say; 
and, in the present case, this difficulty is 
occasionally increased by the loose way in 
which the several sentences or portions of 
sentences are connected with each other, or by 
the actual omission of important statements. 
Thus, to mention only one instance, we are 
obliged to guess that the lady Udaya, who is 
introduced to us in line 5, was married to one 
ot the chiefs mentioned in the preceding lines ; 
and it is not at all clear whose wife she was, 
and who therefore was the father of the chief 
Jagapala. for whose glorification the whole 
eulogy ^\as composed. 

The inscription is dated, in lines 18 and 19, 
on Budhadina or Wednesday, the eighth lunar 
day. called rath dshta'nii, in the bright half of 
the month Magha, in the Kulachuri 2 (or Ka- 
hichuri) year 890. And it records (line 14) 
that a personage named Jagap&la, also called 
Jagasirhha (line 10), in honour of Rama, had 
established ‘‘ this temple” (presided over at 
the time by the venerable, the illustrious 
Mukt Atman, line 15), evidently the temple of 
Ramachandra, where the inscription still is, and 
had assigned, for the noivdihja or offerings of 
eatables to the idol, the village of S&lmaliya, 3 

I have elsewhere 4 tried to show that the 
right equation by which to ascertain the 
corresponding English date for a date recorded 
in the Chedi or Kulachuri era, is A.D. 248- 
4 9=0, or A.D. 249-50=Chcdi-saihvat 1 ; and 
applying this equation in the present case, 

- la th* 1 piv-ont in-cription the -pulling Knb>> h >ri 
appear-* to me to certain ; in an unpublished m-cnp- 
1 1 1 >ii ot the year I»2b th«* word i- -p«4t Kulnrh »n : and 
it l- written in both ways in the Kumbhi copperplate 
ot <io-alade\ i. published in the Jour, lienj. An. 6V., 
Yob XXXI pane 11/J 

3 Sec .-1'Ofdjc f t Vv (i rrhp?!, \ ol XV. pace 501, — c ’ The 
Pandeh- -ay that there wa- formerly si \ lllage of that 
name not far from Kaju, which appropriated to tne 
tempi* 1 , but that the village has been -nice diverted, and 
m heu of it a lllage called Kohna, crect**d not far from 
th-- ancient -ite of the former, was subsequently grunted, 
and l-j still held by them.” 


I have found by Professor Jacobi’s tables 
that the 8th lunar day of the bright half of 
Magha, 890, corresponds to the 3rd of January 
1145 A.D., which teas a Wednesday, as 
required. On that day, at sunrise, the 8 th 
Tit hi of the bright half was current, and 
it ended 10 h 59 nt after mean sunrise. By 
way of confirmation, I may be allowed to add 
that, as there was a solar eclipse about noon on 
December 26th, 1144, the following 3rd of 
January, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been the 8th day of a bright fortnight. 
Why this 8tli of the bright half of Magha 
should here be described as rathdsh burnt , I have 
no means of ascertaining. In the works at my 
disposal, as, e.g., in the Bhcinuasiudhu , the 8th 
of the bright half of Magha is styled Bhiahnid- 
shtami, and it is the 7th of the bright half of 
the same month, that is called rathamptann , s 

By far the greater portion of our inscrip- 
tion is taken up with the genealogy of Jaga- 
p&la, and with a recital of his own military 
exploits, as well as those of his ancestors,; 
and, apart from the manner in which it is 
dated, the inscription is valuable as furnishing 
a comparatively large number of names of 
places and districts, most of which still await 
identification, and because of the references 
which it contains, to the reigns of the princes 
J&jalladeva, Ratnadeva and Prithvideva, 
known to us also from other inscriptions. 

As regards the genealogical and historical 
portion, the inscription opens by describing 
(lines 1 and 2) the Thalck»ra , the illustrious 
S&hilla, the spotless ornament of the illustrious 
R&jam&la race, which gave delight to the 
Pahcha[ha]msa race, as having gone forth 
from the Vadahara country, and as having 
been gladdened by the attainment of the 
pahrha iitahd'Sahihtj and furnished with a banner 
the flag of which had the lustrous appearance 
presented by a firefly sitting on a golden jar(r'). 


* Sop Xnchrirhten tier Ges. d Witsenschttjtrn, Goftui'jt'ii, 
1SS8, pp. 41 — 41. 

5 u So al-o the rathnzaptn'rtt of the month Magha is 
mentioned in the Sam an gad grant of Dantidurga, of 
8 aka- Sain vat b/5 (ant*, Vol. XI. p. 112, line 41;. As re- 
gards the modern practice, Kero Lak-hman Chhatre, 
< Ian pat Kri.-hnaii, Bapu Deva Shastn, the 
Fnatlvhuj (Jodhpur), and Pandit Uniadniran Muhatwm, 
all give Madia sukla 7 as rotfut^ipfatui ami Magha 
<nkla 8 a-> ltht*hnviAit iwt But the ; vo/a nn.Faiirhntoj, 
and another Indor almanac, while agreeing with the 
above m giving Magha -ukla 7, as rnthn,sti r tamb allot the 
Iih’*hin‘f>h+aint to the amnita Magha or i>C nani>j nt<* 
Phulguna kn-kna 8.— J.F.F.] 
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This Sahilla, who made valorous chiefs tremble 
and became lord of the land which he acquired 
on the battle-field, had a younger brother 
named Vasudeva, and three sous. Bh&yila, 
Desala, and Sv&min, who conquered the Bhat- 
tavila (or Bhattavala) and ViharA countries, 
SvCunin had two sons, of whom the elder one, 
named Jayadeva, acquired the district of 
DAndora, while Devasimha, the younger son, 
took the Komo mandat a . In line 5, the 
inscription goes on to mention a noble lady 
the T b aid urd jfd Udayd who, to judge from 
the way in which she is introduced, must have 
been the wife of one of the t\Vo last-named 
chiefs, and the mother of Jagapala, whose 
exploits are described in lines (3 -II. Afraid 
of him, the valorous MAyurikas and the 
SAvantas, who are called lords of viand alas, 
betook themselves to the mountains. More- 
over, during the reign of the illustrious lord 
JajalladaVa, Jagapala conquered a country the 
name of which I am unable to make out ; and, 
during the reign of the illustrious prince Rat- 
nadeva, he acquired the TalahAri country 
and another district, about the name of which 
1 likewise am doubtful. But Jagapala's chief 
exploits a}) pear to fall within the reign of the 
prince Prithvideva, when he not only took 
the forts SaraharAgadha and MavakAsiha- 
[v&], and conquered th.» Bhramaravadra 
country, but also took KAntAra, Kusuma- 
bhoga, KAndAse[hva]ra, and the district of 
KAkayara. Jagapala would seem to have 
founded or rebuilt the town JagapAlapura, 
which mentioned in line 12, in a veise which 
I am unable to explain properly. From lines 
15 and Id we learn that he had two younger 
brothers, GAjala and Jayatsirhha ; and, if I 
understand the words rightly, we are finally 
told that, during the reigns of the three princes 
mentioned above, the post of prime-minister 
was held by DovarAja, together with whom 
the three brothers Jagapala, Gajala, and Jayat- 
simha subdued the earth. 

From this brief abstract it will appear that, 
as was 'seen already by Sir A. Cunningham, 0 
Jagapala and his ancestors were petty chiefs, 
generals or feudatories of the Ratnapur branch 
of the Chedi rulers, whom they helped to 
extend their territory. Most of the places 

" AwhiFol oj Iieha , Yol. XVII. p.icM T> 

7 Asiatic Uctc-ir*. hes, Yol. XY. page 505 and 500 Some 


and districts mentioned (>omc of which are 
mentioned albO in other inscriptions) must 
undoubtedly be looked for in the eastern por- 
tion of the Central Provinces, but I have not 
succeeded in identifying more than one or two 
on the maps at my disposal. KAkayara has by 
Sir A. Cunning ham been shown to be the 
modern K&nker, which in the Oaz < //* <■/■ tut 
C^r/int! Provinces is described as a chief-hip 
situated to the south of the Ravpur district : and 
it is possible that the concluding portion of the 
mime illicit I read KAndAse[hva]ra, may be 
identical with SehAwa or Sihoa, situated to 
the ea-t of Ranker. SaraharAgadha I take 
to be the modern SArangarh, to the east of 
Raypur; and, if this identification be right, 
the name Bhramaravadra would appear to 
have survived in B Anar A, the name of a feuda- 
tory state attached to the Sambalpur district, 
to the east of Sarangarh. The tribal name 
Raj am Ala of Jagapala has by Sir A. Cunning- 
ham been adduced to explain the origin of the 
name of the town RAjim, where the inscrip- 
tion is, and where Jagapala or his ancestors 
may be supposed to have resided. 

Of the fairly numerous inscriptions of the 
Chedi rulers of Ratnapur, a memorandum 
of which was furnished by Sir R. Jenkins 7 
as early as 1825, only a single one (besides the 
one here re-edited ) has been hitherto published, 
by Dr. Ibijendralal Mitra, in the Journal Bonn. 
As. Sur. Vo 1. XXXII. pp. 2*0-237 ; but 
the contents of several of them have been 
referred to in the volumes of the Arcbn 
S 11 rvr)j of India . To show the genealogy of 
the earlier rulers of Ratnapur, and what 
place must be assigned in it to the three 
princes Jajalladeva, Ratnadeva,and Prithvi- 
deva, mentioned in the present inscription, I 
shall give here the necessary data also from 
three other inscriptions, the text of which l 
shall publish elsewhere from rubbings supplied 
by Dr. IFvgess. 

1. — A Ratnapur inscription of JAjalla- 
deva, dated Sain vat 8oo, Marga mi. di. A 
Ravau. — Sunday, St h November, 1111, A.D., 
contains the following genealogy : — The Moon, 
Kartuvirya, Haihaya, the Hailmya princes. — 

Kokalla, ruler of Chedi, had eighteen sons, 
of whom the eldest wib ruler of Tripuri, while 

ot the iu-i'ni-tions mentioned hy Sir E Jenkins have 
since then -uttered in tho most deplorable manner. 
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the others became lonls of „tand'rn<* In the 
line of one of these younger sons was born — 

(1 ) KalingarAja, ay ho conquered Da- 
kshinakd'sala, and made Tummana his 
capital. His son was — - 

(2.) Kamalar&ja, who begat — 

(3.) Ratnaraja (Ratnesah the founder of 
Ratnapura. He married Nonalia, the daugli- 
ter nf Vajjuka, chief of the Konid nut tidal a , 
who bore to him — ■ 

(4.) Prithvi'sa (Prithvideva). This prince 
married Rdjalla, fr»»m whom he had a son — 

(5.) JAjalla (Jajalladeva). [Sum vat 800 ~ 
A. I). 1114]. 

2. — The present RAjim inscription, dated 
Kulachuri-^aih vat sure 800 = A. D. 1145, men- 
tions in the order here shown : 

(5.) J&jallacleva [Samvat 8G6 = A.D. 
1114]. 

(6.) Ratnadeva. 

(7.) Prithvideva [Kulachuri-samvat 806 — 
A.D. 114;,]. 

3. —A Malh&r inscription of jajalladeva, 
dated Samvat 010 = A.D. 1167-68, contains 
the following genealogy : The Moon — 

(6.) Ratnadeva. 

(7.) Prithvideva [Kulacliuri-samvat S0C 
= A.D. 1145; and (according to H/v/nce/. 
Shi cry of India, Vol. XVII. Plate XX.) 
Kalachm i-^aihvatsai.i 010 = A.D. 1 158-591. 

(8.) JAjalladeva, described as ruler of the 
country Tumm&na, [Saihvat 913 — A.D. 1167- 
68". 

4 — A Ratnapur inscription of Prithvi- 
deva, dated i(Yikramu-]Samvat 1247 (:) = 
A.D. ll'Jo-01 (r ), < -utains the following 
genealogy : The Moon — 

(8.) JtijaliadOva L Saiiivat 010— A.D. 1167- 

OS ’ 

(9.) Ratnadeva [according to Arrjomf. 
S' ,r '' , y l/' i't , A oh X\ If. page 43, lint* 4 

troin the b 'U mi, and plate XX., Cliedi-suiiivut 

1*33 r=- A.D. 1181-82], 

( 10 . ) Prithvideva [ V ikrn ma-] Sam vn t 

3 217(r) --= A.D. 110"-01 (r)]. 

Tlii- hist iiiscri[ 1 ■ >n is the one edited In- 
Dr, U.ijendralal M.tra, according to whose 
accountin'-, dated in L Vikraina- j Samvat 1237 — 
A.D. 1 l.V»-ol. Accepting that date as comet, 

■ A . - i .< ■ ■ 1 S 'i’i '/ uf Jri'lut , \ nl. XVII. jiau'* 70 
A < .11 iul •‘XciiHMj.Uioii of th»* ui.iv iMi--il.lv 

4-i-\ Iul' : tlu* iii-'*' u*t loll originally \\, t - dat**4 a- t y\'v 
' r T - • t »i a. t*i*j , tor m the raboiug tin* tir-t -> Duhlc* ot 


Sir A. Cunningham 5 has placed the inscription 
before the Malhar inscription of Jajalladeva, 
and has identified the three princes mentioned 
in it with the princes (0), (6). and (7) of the 
above list. But, in the first place, it is by no 
ineaus certain that the figures on the stone 
(scratched on it rather than properly engraved, 
and perhaps added some time after the inscrip- 
tion itself was engraved 9 ) are really 1237 ; on 
the contrary, on the rubbing* before me the 
figures decidedly look more like 1247 than 1207. 
And secondly, it is perfectly certain that the 
inscription, which was written and engraved 
by the very persons, Kumanipala and Sum pula, 
who wrote and engraved the Malhur inscrip- 
tion, was composed by the son, Devagana, of 
the man Ratnasiiiiha, who composed the 
Malhar inscription, and that this Devagana had 
hts fiflirr $ ontijWfitiou before him, when lie 
composed his own inscription. Taking further 
into consideration that the inscription eulogises 
live of the grandchildren of Ratnasiiiiha, the 
| composer of the Mallnir inscription, and that 
moreover we have for a prince Ratnadeva the 
date Chedi-sain vat 933 = A.D. 1181-82, which 
cannot possibly refer to the Ratnadeva (6) of 
the Rajim and Malhar inscriptions, but must 
; refer to a prince of that name who came after 
Jajalladeva 1 ^), [ feel convinced that the inscrip- 
| tion has certainly been composed after Cliedi- 
snritvat 933— A.D. 1181-v> = \ ikramu-saihvat 
123 and I think it probable that the figures 
at the end of it are really Yikrama-saihvat 
12R ~ A.L). 1 190-91, and that these figures, 
by whom and whensoever added, furnish a true 
date tor the last Prithvideva in the above list. 

As regards the three rulers mentioned in 
j tin* inscription here published, Xos. (5), fO), 

| and (7) of the above list, nothing of anv his- 

I torical importance is mentioned of Kutnadeva 
j and Prithv ideva, in other inscriptions known 
i tome. Regmding Jdjalladeva. vve me told 
j in the Ratnapur inscription of Saiiuat 806, 

I that he was allied (r) with the ruler of Chedi, 

* and on friendly teems with the ruleis of 
1 Kanyakubja and of JOjJbhuktika ; that lie 
captured in battle phut subsequent ly released r] 

| one Somdsvara; and that the chiefs of the 
j 7/euuVA/.s...[Dakshi]nak6^ala, Andhra, Khi- 

| tin* w er<l Min • nt . which til** ‘hull'- T J 17 e|. 

I' 1 *. i ••'•rt.inily a- it if h hMm-cu pat in tin- j tic* 

1 li-iur** a it th.* fkuiL 'J iud l.r._*u a ltuo.*l -u as tu 

■ a--umv the turm ul 
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midi [or Andhra- Khimidi], Vair&gara, of Triput i; the ruler of Kanyakubja probably 
Lanjika, Bh&n&ra, TalaMri, Dandakapura, Avas Oovindachandra, 10 and the ruler of JdjA- 
IsTandavali and Kukkuta annually paid tribute bhuktika the Cliandella Kirtivarmadevad 1 
to him. The ruler of Chech here spoken of may Regarding Sumusvaru, 12 I am unable at present 
have been either Yakahkarna or Gayakarpa 1 to offer any conjecture. 

TEXT . 13 

1. Gin name Narayanaya ll Svasti \ Vadahara-desA(-a)d=viiurgata-samadhigata- 

paiiicha - mahasa(Aa)bd - iibhinandita-suYarnua-kala^6par ll: -indrag6paka-bamki\>a(^a)- 
chchha[nna]-Tietra-chivar-alankrita-patiika-cliihna-saihvukta[hj 

2. Pamclia[ha] 13 nsa-kul-anuranjaka-sri-[Ra] 3 amala-kul-ainahi- tilaka- thakkura - sri - S&killa- 

n Am all \\ Yena 16 vai trasit A [h r [ [-ii Uu)] rah bhumipala malia-rane | 

adhipatyam bhavejyasya 17 vivarabhumi "m pa- 15 

3. rjjitc II 1 || Tasy-fmuju bhave d=bhr a t a Vasude[v6] 19 tath-api va | BMyilaria 

cha bhavet=putram Desalam ch=arbmarddanaih \\ 2 U Tritiyali Svami- 
nama cha ripavah kshaya-karinaih l te-haih Bhattavilaiii 2n de- 

4. sa(sa)m nitam vai pattanai[h*] sahah 21 H 3 II Punai=nnavasa(^a)tah grAmah 

shatpamchasa(^a)[chchha ?]tani cha | uparjjitum Vihar£-[de]sa(sa)rii 
pauru shai r=b h u j a - v ikramai h \\ 4 l| Sv&mi-putro maha-viro Jayadevo=pi 
nama [ t a] h [ | *] pa- 

5. [ncha]vinsa(rii&a)sa(sa)taih grAmaih D&nddrarh samuparj jit aril || 5 |l Tatha cha 

anujo a2 putro Devasimham=anupamam I - ar dd ha - s a p t asa (sa ) t a yena Komd 

nitaih cha maihdalaih ll G ll \hkshyat t r 3 tJday& devi thakku[ra]jfji ma- 

6. ho[da]ya I satya-dliaimima-ratfih 2 * sa(sa )nta svakul-anatida-varddliani II 7 11 Ebhih 

putio nialia-va(ba)ho Jagap&lo=pi imniatah[|*] saihgrAm-abhimukhu yena 
vimukliah kshatriya[h ?] kritah 11 8 ll MayurikA maha-[su(su)]- 

7. rah SAvantAh ma nda h e s va (s va) r a [ h * ] l hhay ujvasva 2 J pra [chan da r]re[h*][pa]rvva[t- 

ajsrayanam gatah II 9 \\ Dhanvino^pi yatlia Ramo kshatriyah-knla- 
marddanam \ tath=ayam sa(sa)ra-samghataih nihanyed=ripu-vahini[ih] ll 10 ll 
A s va ( s v a) ruh 6 = 

8. pi samgrame vfirana nara-vAjina 26 l gatas=tc praumukha jya] 27 sya s‘nhghen=eva 

yatha gaja[h*l II 11 ll Ne[ug r]illair( r)=vvatha 2<, f ?)charnuuabhyam khadga- 
pa [ na u 2 9 ] i - mmah - ah a v u I nihanyet=Sa(va) kra-saihgliAtain v ira [ue t n ( r ) ] y at li a 

rape 1 1 12 ll 

9. Sri so - J^jalladeva hprabhu-rajya-kArve Jagapffla-mimA ripu-gandhaha^l i 

nparj ji L ta 32 yena( A)]suvira-; vri 7 tyai h(r)^a]raclianKateramaiiuamanala*" ? (r)'desahi(saih) 
II 13 ll Sri-Ratnaddvah 3l: -nripsi-rajya-k;de ~'^^' , ]lldurama[lT <5 ]a^-Talahari-bhu- 


10 out* . Vnl. XV p.liT'* 0. a <1 nh>, Vol. XVI. p»lae 202. 
l - S.um>vuni. tlu* lather of the Cliahumfma Puthvir ija 
who accord mg to A rW*u Surrey ofltnhft. Vol. XXI. 
pag*' 17k conquered Joj.ikablmkti in A lb 1172 app urs 
to h.ive di< d m A 1> 1 l»jy (Jton\ lSmy. .1- N»*e 

Vol. LV. Part I. l.V nnd could therefore hardly 
llj v*: hi *on deteated hy Jajalladeva before A.jJ. I ilk 
13 From th*‘ rubhine'. 

lt Prohahly tor is* 'p(f r‘ n<h'nynfprthn. . 

Thi^ ak'i'nrit mi t: lit i) 0 *s-iMy be read > 't. 
n M“tre. Sloka (Anuditiibh*, here and below, except 
wh'Tf otherwise *-pe»*iti* , d. 

17 t *' : tlie for j»mi is quite distinct, 

and it i- tli*‘ suin' U" in lin** !k and rbv'- hne 10. 

1- There are many mark- or vrratehe- abo\ e and below 
} v tt rubln'i, -o that -ome of tlie-e ix may have 

been altmvd , the o As/nire o*i\t*n a- »*»/ may po — ibly lie 
a, for below, line.- k 0 and 10. the » of vjth'.iihi i- 
d*‘not< i d by th** -nine or a very -umlar -urn. I would 
MUrtm-t r,n tiuuieh thi- would offend 

ajrain-t the metre. iy Po—ddy altered to ice. 

altered to IVmffnv.il't.,’ 

This viou for Ms*f r>ja may have been -truck out 
already in the original. 


Tlu- may have been altered to tin" ni'>. 

23 l .. -i »l ft''. 

2$ Thi.- -urn for v»s nr>ra may have been sstruck out 
already ir the original 

i.e. hi » i/'h/r I/O s i/a ; >ee note 17 above, 

Proh.ddy intendeil for /ton " 

27 / j., .'niidJ' vbt/.oi/ f 

T’lie- ■ o/,.s/m{ r<i* are quite elear hi the impre— ion- : 
piw-ibU may be a mi-take for m » i, But 1 

do not nr. lei -t and the beginning of the ver-e, nor tne 
end «*i it. 

- J 'I’he ■;'.>/(<? m in bracket- ha^ perhaps, been altered 
to 

3 * f Hu- S/v i- ]>erhap- preceded by a -viniud for 

31 >T' tie. Vpajati . and of the follow our v«*r-e. 

3J Ur, perhaps, it L v rjjirxn, ; the follow mg ;/d t .! x a 
do’ibttul 

33 All th'*-o ul skiriK are perfectly (d' i ar in the rubbing, 
but T e.imiot make out the name intended. 

34 Tin- -ign for ciftirya appears to have been struck 
out. 

37 Perhap- altered to m». 

3,1 Tin- may possibly be u / ; I cannot make out the 
name intended. 
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10. mau [|*] npurjjitau vena snvira-vrityaih satyan=clia satyaiii Jagasimha-namarir 7 

II 14 II Prithvideva-narendrasya rAjye ch=aiv=adhikum kritarh l 
cluigameAhn] luaha-durgaiii liitam Saraharagadha[m] n 15 il Tath 3i! =Api 
Mavak&siha[v&] clia durgaih punah 

11. ^riliitam Bhramaravadra-desam(sam) 1 sva-va(bA)kiinA vikramam vena sadhitarh 

Jagap&la-nama ri|ju-gandhaha&ti II 10 II K&nt&ram Kusumabhdgam 
K&nd&se[hva(?)]ram=eva clia I deaani(sam) KAkayaram v=Api iiitam yen= 
a[tha] lilaya || 17 || ' Paroksha- 

1*2. RAmadeva^ya RAma-so fs<V)bho=pi udvnsam 3p [j # ] Jagapaiapuram jataiii krite 
uc-e(se) punar=nnave II 18 II Kalau dharmmeshu Kaunteyo satya:’r= 
JjimutavAlianam* 0 l vikramena yatlia Rfirno dune Bharmsut-opaiiuP 1 U 10 || 
KsliatrajnO 13 sa- 

13. tya-vaktA cha d vija-de v -a 2 ’ni-pujakah[ | *] puran-agama-sA( A)stranam srota vai bliarat 

adibhih II 20 II R tuuyana-inukhAli sarvve va[kt]A jiva-[dha]ro=pi cba ! 
mamslii Brahma- vanse ta Bliarat i varado=pi va II 21 II I^drij 

14. [s=eha r] bhavet=pum.so JagapALo=pi sundara[h(/)] I Rama-so(i j)bhah-sa[rii]kAsA(sa)- 

[rtham^)] prasidaiii karitarimimuh 13 |l 22 1 1 Sdlmali[ya]m nama grAmam 
naivedyAya niveditam I [y]e cha bhupa bhaviifhyanti palayishyanti 
sarvvadah II 23 || 

15. S [ thl Ana -pa t-i " r( ?)] =y ania- ni y ama - s vA d hy Ay a - IhyAn-Ann^hf liana-rat ah bhaga van ta h 

sri-MatkAtma 4t namah 11 tha tJ ll Jagapdl-Anuju bkrata G-Ajal6=pi dhanur- 
ddharam I vikrami duslita-hanta cha Sa(sa )kra-saihgha-bhuy a[ ilka] raiii || 24 |[ 
Ta[tra(rj] 

10. prishth-Anujo ja[ta]h Jaya[t?]simh6^pi n Am at ah [| # J Yibliatsasy=* e opamaih 

vi raAii dhanvinaih ripu-nasa(s»a)nnrii |l 25 11 Pradhanaih trisliu 17 ra[jyje>hu* s 
Devardj6=pi nAniatahj*] ebhis=tu pak&ha-sarnyogaih sadhitan=cha 
vasimdharam II 20 1 1 

1 7. Iti Ay 5 dliy Ap uriy-an vay e mahAmaliosvafs va)ra-pammavaiahnavya-mahapaih r d ] ita- 

t li a k k u ra -s i*i - J asu d li a r a - p u trfi ini dvija-deva-gum-su(su)&rush-ubhirateua munibliina 
l)hakti-bha[rtr]Anuranjakena lu maha- 

13. t-kavi-kiiiikirena 50 lakshanena vinA J1 thakkiira-sri-JasAiiandena krita prasa(sa)fcti[h[[|*] 
Likhita [ch=e]yam riapakAra-4ri-R ituap Alena utk!rrm=api va II K[u]lachuri- 
samvatsar[e] 896 MAghe m&si su(kn)kla- 

19. paksh.3 rath-ashtamyAm [V]u(bu)dha-din§ likhitA iti || 32 || 


17 Tin-' -51*111 tor 'iinKi 'r'f may Have boon struck out 

1-4 Metre. LTpindrjv.ijra. 

3 ‘ Thp"o thn*** okAmt »' <uv quite plain : I should Have 
expected >oiue -rich word a- »<h .»/e ii 
Perhup- altered to J > •iii'xnab . 

i <* *i > niii i 1 

*- In-teud oi’ ttiis I -hould Have exported l itoj?of> 

43 Thi-, i- intended fur, and seem- to H ive been altered 
to. I " nhnn-' aft >'• 

i e. M>il *'0 ii •' n" n"i. 

*" J The "am** Mira for tin occur- oeca-*innally at th^* 
' lid of chapter.- or wn«*Ie works m PiwaM.uan MSS., in 
placf* ot tin* in* ji 1 '* common -i^n re-cmldm*; i film. Jioth 
ii. iy originally have been intended n- ml ml- for >>w 
S< c the "symbol lor inn n-**«l similarly »■ •/ in line- 7J 
nn<l TA of the KAnthem plate?, of Vikramaditya V , anfr, 
Vol XVI , pa_o* Lti. 

4t> ».t?. Ji-hh i of Arjuua.’ 

47 1 e tnrhn 

Thi- may be r ‘ sh 

* rj i e either hhurt, i .him kt*no 9 or hhartr-anuranjakena. 

i0 it inahtktin-kiinhjfena. 


* 51 The words Vil^hn tm nu'i are perfectly plain in 

I the rubbings ; I am unable to explain them. 

[ ' jl between the-e -top- there 1 - a -mail drawintr, the 
nature of which may be -een from til** Iitbo'/r iph on 
Platt* XX. of ,1 rt’/oen/ of In<lni , Vol XVII. Its 

mil MIe poition may originally have been intent led a- a 
MUibol fur : m. but the whole sij»i» l :ii*s to be merely an 
| ornamental full -top. A -onrnw hat "imilar drawing we 
! tiiiil at the end of the unpubh-hed Jal»al}>ur riu-th in- 
1 -**n[itiou ot the year b-b ; and in lun*s 1 t ami i’ti lexaetly 
j wh'»re we -lioubl expect to tind TilU -top-), and at the 

j end of the in-eriptiou of Alhanadi \ i. of the year !M»7 

| A.I> 1155, a j tlioto lithograph of which is puhh-hod in 
t Ai'ihiftd Snn-ftf of Wn^trrn I ml it f, Xo. X. pa ire 1»)7. 
, And that tin- -urn is not conhued to Ciicdi m-enptions, 
i- .-limvn b\ the fact that it occurs aUoe.r/ at the end 
of the Yadava 111 -eription of Saka-Samvat bML'l A. I). 
1U1, a phutolitho<rraph of which is publi-ht'd antn, 
Vol. XII. paire l‘-b, and the writimr of which al-o in 
other re-pect- "hows a very remarkable re-emblance to 
that of Alhanadevi's inscription. 
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CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES, 

No. 8. 

In this Journal, Vol. XVI. p. 109 fb, I have 
already referred to the date in the Haidarabad 
copper-plate grant of the Western Chalukya 
king Fulikesin II , in which the details for cal- 
culation are — Saka-Samvat 534 expired, the month 
Bhadrapada (ordinarily August-September), the 
new-moon tithi , and an eclipse of the sun. And 
on that occasion I arrived at the conclusion 
that the solar eclipse in question is that of 
the 23rd July, A.D. 013. 

This result, however, was in consequence of a 
mistake as to the English equivalent of the in- 
dicated current Saka year, due to the manner in 
which the Tables 1 are arranged for expired years 
without any distinct intimation to that elfect, and 
by no means confined to myself. As regards the 
record in question, Saka-Samvat 534 expired, and 
535 current, is really equivalent to AD. 612-613. 
In this period, there was an eclipse of the sun 2 
on the 2nd August, A.D. 012 ; which was the 
new-moon tithi of Bhadrapada according to the 
Puniifft lnta northern arrangement of the lunar 
fortnights. 3 * 

Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit finds, however, by the Surya - 
Siddhdnta , that the given tithi ended at 35 
ghatU, 46 palasy after mean sunrise, t.e, about 
2 hours, 18 minutes, after mean sunset, at 
Badami, — the locality to winch the record refers 
itself ; and, consequently, that this eclipse, oc- 
curring in the night, was not visible in India. 

Accordingly, it is doubtful whether the record 
really refers to the eclipse of the 2nd August, 
A.D. 612; or whether we have here a genuine 
instance of a mistake in the year that is quoted, 
and the eclipse that is really intended is that 
which occurred, fully visibly at Badami under 
very impressive circumstances,* on the 23rd July, 
A.D. 613, which date again, as shewn by me on 
the previous occasion, answers to the new-moon 
tithi of the natural Bhadrapada according to the 

1 e.a. those of Gen. Sir A. Cunningham* s Iwhan Era*, 
and Mr. Cowasjec Patella Ch It is, under any 

circumstances, quite illogical to ^peak of, for instance. 
“ Chaitra sukla 1 of, in, or belonging to. Sak;i-Saiii\at 
500," when the Saka year is intended as an expired 
y**ar. And it is particularly necessary to u^o the current 
Hindu years, when the object is to compare them with 
years of the Christian era, of which tb* current year- 
are always quoted : leuviuu it to any ‘me who has to 
calculate a date by Hindu Table-. 1 i take tire proc.-dmg 
expired year as the ba-is of the calculation. Owing to 
the customary arrangement of the Table-, tuerq has been 
a general understanding that tlieepo^h of tin* Saka era is 

A.D. 78-79. And Dr ‘Burnell even wont **o far as to 
write explicitly n f* p. 72, not o 

“the rough equation for e inverting tm-* era ’Tito the 

Christian date is -+■ 78b The beL*nnniL of tiic year 


Pur din' data northern arrangement of the lunar 
fortnights. This question must be settled when 
we can determine for certain whether invisible 
eclipses were, or were not, to be occasions of 
ceremonies and public acts. 

But the point to which I have now to draw 
attention, is, that, whichever of these two eclipses 
we select as the one intended, this record proves 
that, up to A.D. 012 or 013, and even in a 
particular part of Southern India, very far 
south of the river Narmada, the Phrnimanta 
northern arrangement of the lunar fortnights 
was used in connection with the years of the 
Saka era. 

No. 9. 

In a copper-plate grant of the Rashtraktta 
king G-ovinda III., from the Kanarese Coun- 
try, the date (ante, Vol. XI. p. 126. line Iff, and 
Plated is — Saka - nripa - kal - atita - samvatsarangal 
el-ndr=irpatt-arancya Sublianu einba varshada 
Vaisaklia-masa - krishna-paksha - paiichami - Bri- 
kaspativdram agi, — “ when it is Thursday, the 
fifth tithi of the dark fortnight of the month 
Vaisakha (ordinarily April- May 1 of the year 
called Subha nu, which is the seven hundred 
and twenty-sixth (of 1 the years that have gone 
by from the time of the Saka king.” 

Whether by the literal meaning of the text the 
given year, Saka- Sam vat 726, is indicated as 
current, or as expired, is not quite certain. 5 But 
correct results can he obtained only by taking it 
as an expired year. 

Thus, by the Southern System of the Sixty- 
Year Cycle of Jupiter, the Subhanu saiii- 
vatsara coincided with Saka-Samvat 726 current. 
But, with the basis of Saka-Samvat 725 expired, 
I find, from Prof. K. L. Ghhatre's Tables, that 
VuLakha krishna 5 of Saka-Samvat 726 current, 
ended, by the Ami at a southern arrangement of 
the lunar fortnights, on Saturday, the 15th April, 
A. D. 8 r, 3. at about 53 ghnK< % 38 pain after 
mean sunrise at Bombay ; and, by the Pur aim irJa 

being at the March equinox; if the 8Aa nr'rn o e -x- 
piredl “year be mentioned, the equation is — 791 — but 

the true epoch or year 0 of the S.ika era i- A.D. 77-78 • 
and A.D. 78-79, was its commencement or fir- 1 current 
ve u- ^‘0 a ” Note on the Epoch and Reckoning of the Saka 
Era, which will appear shortly in tin-* Journal I We 
have to add only 77-7S, to convert current "aki year- into 
current O.r’-iian years ; and, by idling 78-79 wh.rt we 
obtain i- the current Christian year equivalent to a given 
expired Saka year. 

* See I " •» p. 210. 

= See the Table. Vol. XVI. p 1 13. 

* See the ddaiL given on the previous occasion. 

5 Seouiv remark- a+ pajc 117 above on the of 
ftfih in the compound su'.a-n pa-u.i J-ar.'r 
sarungal 
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northern arrangement, on Friday, the 17tli March, : 
at 3 V ' ut -8 ghat is, 2 pal a s . 

With the basis, however, of Saka-Samvat 726 
expired, the given tithi, Yaisakha krishna 5 of 
Saka-Samvat 727 current, ended, by the Amdnta ; 
southern arrangement, on Friday, the 3rd May, 
A D 804, at about 4P ghat is, 37 galas ; but, by 
the P r > i*» i manta northern arrangement, on Thurs- 
day, the 4th April, A.D. 804, at about 15 
qlaxt is. 45 pal as. 

And this result is in perfect agreement 
with the name of the given sadivatsara, Su- 
bhanu. For, though by the Southern System 
of the Cycle, if it had really been started at 
that time, the Subhanu sa du'atso ra had expired 
bef re the resulting English date, yet, from 
syaie Tables drawn tip by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, ■ 
I hud that according to the so-called Northern 
System, and the only really astronomical system, i 
of the Cycle, the Subhanu saiiivatsara com- 
menced on the 17th June, A.D. 803, which is 
in due accordance with the result from Yaralia- 
mihira's rule in the Brlhot-Sa nihitd, viii. 20, 21 , 
that this sa/hvatsara was current at the end of 
Saka-Samvat 726 expired, / e. at the commence- 
ment of 727 current ; 0 and was followed by tin* 
Tirana sathvaUuro on the 12th June, A.D. S«M. 
Therefore, the Subhanu samvatsara was cur- 
rent on the given date, as recorded. 

A« cordmgly, this record proves — ( 1 ) that, 
at any rate up to A.D. 804, even as far down 
in Southern India as the banks of the river 
Tungabhadra, to which locality the record 
refers itself,the P Cirri i manta northern arrange- 
ment of the lunar fortnights was still 
used m connection with the years of the 'Saka 
era; — and ( 2 ) that, up to the same date, and 
m the same part of the country, it is the 
Northern System of the Sixty- Year Cycle of 
Jupiter that was in use, at any rate, in con- 
nection with the years of the 'Saka era. 

No. 10. 

in tu*. Sirur stone inscription of the Rash- 
U'ukuta king Amogliavarsha I., from the 
Dharwad District. Die date a tit**, Yol. NIL 
p. aU\ !.n* 151* i-i — S.ika-nrlpa-k'V.fitita-^inivat- 
oaiangal * nbli;!tt-.*:ii an**ya Yyayam emba 

■jin prav.irri.v Vmad-Amoghavar.-Jia- 

Nrq a r lu-g.s -nMu-nnkivna vijay.»-r*jyu-pruvurdha- 
m.'koj-"U:in at>.irarg«il ;iyv;itt-iT.idum uttar-otturam 

Uq.y-nbh.vriddhi >ulutt-ire Jyt- 

dr kti-mil-ad- .nnaseyiim Adityavuram agesuna- 
-fi .d.am-d - 1 ndu, — “when the samvatsara named 

’’ Tiou. tk>* i*-. ot Mi. >k. B. Tall*-. \ In, \ 

*** i‘„ a, i , pnrj.'*-* - o! -u.-h ml* - m-, 'Kit of Yur; L<- 
Tf -> .‘-a \i > vi'.u - h * v.* to h** tr at-i tn 

t. : M 't/c; T t r/. ..ud nut with Cimtrj 


Yyaya is current, which is the seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eighth [of) the years that have 
gone by from the time of the Saka king; (arid 1 , 
while there is current, with perpetual increase of 
sovereignty, the augmenting year fifty -two of the 
victorious reign of him who is marked with the 
glorious name of Amoghavarsha-Nripatunga; 

when it is the new -moon tithi, 

and Sunday, of the month Jytshtha .ordinarily 
| May- June) ; at the time of an eclipse of the 
sun.’’ 

Here again, whether by the literal meaning of 
the text the given year, Saka-Samvat 788, is 
quoted as current, or as expired, is not quite cer- 
tain. But correct results can be obtained only by 
taking it as an expired year. Thus, in Saka- 
Samvat 788 current (A.D. 865-66}, there was no 
eclipse of the sun, on the given tithi. Also by the 
Southern System of the Cycle, the Vyaya sam- 
vatsara coincided with Saka-Samvat 780 current 
(A.D. 866-6 7b And, hy the Northern System, it 
commenced in Saka-Samvat 78 8 current, on the 
23rd September, A D. 865, and was followed by 
the Sarvajit sadd'atsora m Saka-Samvat 7&0 cur- 
rent, on the 20th September, A D. St’ 6 ; and thus, 
as will be seen, by either system it was cur- 
rent on the given date, the English equivalent 
of which is the lfitli June, A D soo. 

lVitli the basis of Saka-Samvat 7S8 expired, 
the given tithi, JyeMifcka krishna 15, belong- 
ing to Saka-Samvat 780 current, ended, by the 
P ami uid at a, northern arrangement of the lunar 
fortnights, at about 1 ghat. i, p) palas, on Satur- 
day, the 18 th May, A D. 866, when there was no 
eclipse of the ^iin; but, by the Amdnta southern 
arrangement, at about 2o gh. 5 p on Sunday, the 
16th June, A. D. 886, when there was an 
eclipse of the sun/ which, as the tithi ended at 
about 2 2 p.3i. i for Bombay), might be visible In 
India. 

Ac< ordingly this record proves that, by A.D. 
866, the Amanta southern arrangement of the 
lunar fortnights had been applied to the years 
of the Saka era, m Southern India, or at any 
rate in the particular part of the country to 
which this inscription belongs And a com- 
parison of the results fur the grant of S.ika- 
barnvat 727 current. No. 0 above, shews that this 
change in the calendar was made between 
A. D. 804 and 866. 

As the Subhanu sa ,it,rat<a m was current, on the 
given tithi according to both the Northern and 
the South* m Systems of the Cy< lo. this record 

biidil: though tlie l?itt t*r ]' tilt* initial d ly that 
n.-imrcil for tic* notation of ti'fn . 

7 »V'* It>'h<Tu Era' p 2 12. 
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furnishes no evidence in that direction. But my 
impression is that further inquiries will shew that 
the Southern System of the Cycle is always 
coupled with the Amdnta arrangement of the 
lunar fortnights ; and the Northern System, with 
the P urn [manta arrangement. 

J. F. Fleet. 


THE ACACIA OF PERSIA AND ARABIA. 

Referring to note 797, Vol. IV. Indian Notes 
and Queries , regarding the magical properties of 
the Acacia : — when travelling in Southern Persia 
'between Kerman and Bender ‘Abbas') in 18 4 9, I 
frequently had occasion to hear that the keret , a 
kind of acacia with dark leaves, was an unlucky 
tree. People who go to sleep under it are said to 
fall ill, or, according to some, will never wake up 
again. Another acacia with lighter coloured 
foliage and growing in the same neighbourhood, 
is called kdh*'i\ and considered healthy and lucky. 

The medical dictionary Makhzan-al-odviyeh, 
5 . i\ qarz { Arabic . keret (Persian) says : “ It is a 

fruit like that of the umm-i-gheildn , whose juice 
is called aqaqia, and is the gum arabic of com- 
merce ; the tree yielding the qarz is a thorn and 
some say that its leaves are the salam and its 
fruit the so at, its wood is hard, and when old gets 
black like ebony, with whitish marks. 1 The 
people of India and Bengal use it for joinery. Its 
seed is like that of tamarinds, but smaller and 
green, getting red when ripe. Its flowers are 
white or yellow and sweet-scented. Its leaves 
and seed are used for tanning leather and are 
c a lied jelv J-aLqarz (bark of qa rz)P The B a rh d.a- 
i-qato' describes the qarz as a fruit resembling the 
Syrian khan tat (a large kind of mulberry), but 
wh i t e r and m ore insipid . 

Aqaqia, from the Greek * a<aKia , is according to 
the Mnkhzan , the juice of the qarz, the fruit of 
the w7 „t tree, and the gum arabic of commerce 
The collected from the unripe fruit is red 

before drying and greenish after drying; that 
which is collected from the ripe fruit is blackish 
green and better than the other, also harder and 
lnavur. The best way to obtain the gum is to 
collect the pod -5 when ripe and to pound them into 
a mass, which is to be put over a gentle lire till 
cuagulali<*ii -ets in, when it is to be poured into 
forms and dried. Many people mix the juice of 
riic leaves with that of the fruit and prefer to 
let the mass roagulate by the heat of the sun. 3 

Unirn-i-gheilan, generally Mnghdldn in Per- 
sian. L the name of the tree whieh yields the gum 
arable, it is the old sjiina (rgypflaca t a kind of 
acacia, probably the same as the *nnt. 

1 </. PI my, xin, 10. 1 >j Pliny. sxiv *17. 


Sant, also called sumt, the skittah of Scripture, 
originally santah , from Egyptian shonte or shonti 
(Gesemus', old spina agyptiaca , mimosa or acacia 
nilatlca , acacia vera , giving the gum arabic ; it 
abounds in Egypt, Arabia and Syria. Its wood is 
very hard and almost imperishable and gets black, 
like ebony, with age; its fruit is the arabic qarz, 
hence Bildd-al-qarz, the qarz country, Arabia 
Felix, from the number of trees growing there, 
the Persian keret. Other Acacias yielding gum 
arabic are acacia serissa of Egypt and acacia 
veyal of Egypt and Sinai. 

A. Houtoi-Schindler. 

Tehran. 

A NOTICE OF THE CHEHAE MAQALEH. 

The Chehar Maqalek of Ahmed 

hi a Tmer bin ’Ali u'd-Nizami uTArdzi us-Samar- 

qandi has just been published in lithograph at 

Tehran: the colophon bearing AH. 1305 as the 

date of publication. This work owes its title to its 

division into four maqdlehs , or chapters. Four 

classes of men: munshis (dahir), poets. astrologers 

; and physicians being indispensable to the well- 

| being of a state, Nizami-uFArCizi wrote the 

' present work, containing anecdotes of the most 

famous in each class, who preceded him. or who 

I were contemporary with him. This work is much 
1 A . J 

\ quoted by biographers of the early poets and 
1 philosophers. In it is the story of ’Umer Khay- 
yam, in which he foretells that flowers shall b-» 
i strewn over his last resting-place, Nizami-uTArdzi 
; met Khayyam in A.H. 50* • at Balkh, and there 
heard him say that his tomb would be in a place 
j where annually two falls of flowers would lie 
1 strewn on his grave. In A.H. 530 NizAini-ul- 
! ’Arflzi parsed through Nisliapdr and asked to be 
. shown the resting-place of the great rubd iwvitcn, 

' whom he looked on as his master; and he was 
. shown a place in the grave -yard by a wall, over 
, which, from a neighbouring garden, a couple of 
fruit tiv* s shed their blossoms, completely hiding 
the poet s last abode. Nizami-uTAruzi men- 
tions A.H. 5‘17, after this passage, as a year 
already past. 

One of the earliest notices of this author and 
poet will be found in the very rare Lubdb'vl- 
Allah of Muhammed ’Arifi, 1 and therein is in- 
placed amongst the poets of Mavora-un-uehr wln> 
panegyrised the Seljtiqo. He w~as a panegyrist of 
: the Guri Amir*, of whom he mention-* more 
i particularly 'Ala-ud-Din Abd ’ Ali ul-Husain Bul- 
; Husain, in whose* nervine and in that of his 
predecessors he had spent foity-five y* ars. He is 
I said to have travelled much, and to have been well 

| ___ 

1 Spromior, Cato 'v. << p. 4. No. .j*j 
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skilled both in Astrology and Medicine. In poetry 
lie was the disciple of Amir Mu’izzi. Dolet 
Shah, in his Tuzkereh mentions the Chehdr Maqd- 
leli ; and adds that the poet also composed a metri- 
cal version of the romance of Vats u Ramin. 
HamduTlah MustoH in his Tdrikh Engideh 
.apparently copied in the HaMb-us-Siyar , Yol. 
II Juz. 4) mentions a Majma'un-Nevdder as 
also by him. In the Haft Iqlim in the description 
of Samarqand, it is stated that he composed two 
prose works : the present work and the Majma'v.ti- 
N evader. Haji Khalifeh (Yol. II. p. 656) men- 
tions the Chehdr Maqdleh, and in Yol. Y. p. 405 
also mentions the Alajina'un-Nevdder. In this 
second notice he calls the author Nizam-u’d-Din 
AbiVl-Hasan Ahmed bin ’Urner bin ’All ul-Mekki 
ul-’Arlizi us-Samarqandx. The Shani’Anju man 
(p. 451) mentions both works. In the preface 
to the Majm a ’ ul-Fuseh d of Reza Quli Khan, the 
Mojma' mi-Nevader is mentioned as one of the 
sources of that work. A notice of the poet will 
be found in the Majma' ul-Fuseha, Yol. I. p. 635. 
The Atash-kedeh also contains a notice of the 
author of the Chehdr Maqdleh. 

S. J. A, C. 


THE BOOK OF THE FALCON. 

Timtir Mirz&, the author of the work called 
the Baz N&meh, is better known to 


English readers as one of those concerned in the 
attempt to place his father, Husain ’All Mirza, 
Firman-Firma, on the throne of Persia in sueces- 
, sion to Fath 'All Shah. The attempt proving 
unsuccessful, Tirnftr Mirza and his five brothers 
! lied from Fars to Baghdad, and subsequently 
I went on to Europe and England. One of the 
Princes, Najef Quli Mirz&, wrote an interesting 
account of the events which followed the death of 
their grandfather, Fath ’All Shah, and of their 
i adventures in consequence. This work was 
translated into English, and printed in London 
, by W. Tyler (undated), for private circulation 
! only, in 2 volumes, under the Title : “ Journal 
i of a Residence in England of their Royal 
Highnesses Reeza Koolee Meerza, Najaf Koolee 
Meerza, of Persia; to which are prefixed some 
particulars respecting modern Persia and the 
I death of the late Shah.” 

Timtir Mirza, after thirty years' exile at Baghdad, 
returned to Persia. Bt-jng a great sportsman he 
1 was in constant attendance at the shooting excur- 
sions of Nasir-uM-Din Shah, the present ruler of 
Persia. No one knew better than he how to train 
i and keep the different varieties of hawks used by 
the Persians in their hunting expeditions. The 
present treatise was written in A.H. 1285. and 
! has been lithographed at Tehran undated. It? 
t author died on the 18th Rabi II, A.H. 1291. 

I S. J. A. C. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Asiatic Researches.— Popular Edition, Yol, II. Re- 
printed by Brojendro Lall Doss, Calcutta, 1835-7. 
Koyal Svo , pp. 393. 

\Ve noticed the first volume of this convenient 
reprint ante , Y ol. XY. p. 216, and expressed a hope, 
which we are sorry has not been fulfilled, that the 
numbers would be issued more frequently. Yolume 
II., of which the first number was issued in 
September 1885, was only completed in January 
1888. At this slow rate of progress the reprint is 
not likely to be of much use, nor will subsequent 
volumes find many subscribers Wo trust the 
publishers will be able to expedite the issue of 
the rest of this reprint of a valuable and rather 
rare series of volumes. In the present handy and 
cheap form the work ought to be welcome to 
many persons, but its value is seriously injured 
by delays which will spread the reprint over a 
quarter of a century. The letterpress of Yol. II 
appear^ equal to that of the first volume, and 
faithful in every respect. The Tables which form 
PP 157 and 153 in the original edition, have, 
however, been treated in a very clumsy manner. 
Although their reduction from the original size to 


the reduced scale of the reprint would have pre- 
sented no difficulty of any sort, they have Wen 
reproduced in the same size as in the or urinal ; 

! the result is cumbersome and unwieldy, and the 
j entire volume is disfigured. The volume begin? 
j with the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Anniversary 
: Discourses delivered by the President in February 
I 1787, 1788 and 1789 ; and includes papers read 
1 before and communications made to the Asiatic 
j Society in Bengal, the earliest of which is dated 
! 3rd March L84, and the latest February 1790 
j The article numbered Y (pp. 62-851 in which the 
| President, Sir William Jones, describe? hU visit 
! fon his way to India in 1783) to the “ Island of 
^ Hinzuan or Johanna," one of the Comoro islands, 
i is not a little curious. Davis's article, dated I5th 
| February 1789, “On the Astronomical eomputa- 
| tion of the Hindus” ipp. 175 to 226). is <.till, 
i we believe, worthy of study. An article of 
general interest K No. XYII., “an account of 
. the Kingdom of Nepal,” written by the Capuehin 
j Father Joseph, Prefect of the Catholic Mission 
i i n that country, in which lie resided several year? 

1 about the middle of the last century. 
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METHODS AND TABLES FOR VERIFYING HINDU DATES, 

T I THIS, ECLIPSES, NAKSHATRAS, ETC. 

BY HERMANN JACOBI, Ph.D. ; PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT IN THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 


T HE Tables 1 which ^are now placed before the 
public, arc intended for the use of those 
who wish to verify dates of Indian docu- 
ments, inscriptions, manuscripts, etc., 
chronicled according to the intricate Luni- Solar 
Calendar of the Hindus. The working of these 
Tables will be found easy, requiring only the 
computation of a few figures; and the operation 
to be gone through is almost mechanical, and 
will yield correct results if the rules, to be 
explained in the sequel, be strictly adhered to. 
Nevertheless, to render more intelligible the 
process of calculation, it will be well to place 
before the reader the frame and outlines of the 
Luni-Solar Calendar. 

PART I. — ON THE LUNI-SOLAR 
CALENDAR. 

On the Lunar Months, Pakshas, and 
Tithis in general. 

A lunar month is the time of one lunation. 
It consists of two pakshas, or fortnights, — 
the bright (htkla, suddha) fortnight, or the 
time of the waxing moon ; and the dark 
(krish na, bahula) fortnight, or the time 
of the waning moon. In the North, the 
dark fortnight precedes the bright fort- 
night ; in the South, it follows it. But the 
bright fortnight is always the same, both in 
the South and the North of India. 2 The lunar 
month takes the name of that solar month, in 
which occurs the true new-moon forming the 
commencement of the bright fortnight of the 
lunar month under consideration. The new- 
moon (the first if there are two) in solar 
Chaitra, (or Kfirttika for some eras) forms the 
beginning of the lnni-solar year. Each pah*ha 
is divided into 15 /i7/(k A tit hi is the time 
required by the combined motions of the sun 
and moon to increase (in the bright fortnight) 
or to diminish (in the dark fortnight) their 


1 relative distance by twelve degrees of the 
j zodiac. The names of the id his are the 
| Sanskrit ordinals , — prat ham (i, dvilv/d, etc. 

| The fir^r tithi of cither pakdta is also called 
' praiipad or prafipadd : the last tithi ot the 
j bright, fortnight is also called punttwd., as 
i it ends with the moment of full -moon ; and 
i the la^r tithi of the dark fortnight, ahidud /./, 

I as it ends with the moment of new-moon. 
j The tltl'is furnish the names of the civil days, 

I inasmuch as the civil day (being accounted to 
| begin with true sunrise) is named after the 
1 tithi that cuds' in it. Thus, Miighe ha di J is 
the usual abbreviation equivalent to li the civil 
day in which ended the 9th tithi of the dark, 
fortnight of the lunar month Magha/ 1 

On Mean and True Lunar Months and Tithis . 

The sun and the moon do not move with an 
even motion ; Le. they do not always move in 
the same time through the same space of the 
firmament. Yet, for the sake of calculation, 
it has been found convenient by astronomers 
to assume that the motion of all the heavenly 
bodies is proportional to time. This motion is 
called the mean motion, to distinguish it from 
the tru * motion. 

The place in which the sun or moon would 
be, if they had the m**an motion, is eallo l 
their wan place. In the same way, 
j lunations and mean tithis are spoken of. Biv. 
in the Hindu Calendar, only true lunations and 
tn*y tithi* are used; /.c. tnte, nob as would be 
found by actual observation, but as calculated 
according to the astronomical theory of the 
Siddhd, U*. A instil lunation, or lunar month, 
i is about 29 days, 13 hours ; while the tnt** lunar 
month varies in length between 29 days, 4 '3 
minutes, and 30 days, 1 hour, 15 minute?*. The 
j duration of a m»ati tithi is about 2o hour?*, 37 
j minutes ; that of a irn* tithi varies between 
| about 20 and 26 hours. It is very cum* to 


1 Table-* 5 to 11 are eon-tructed on the plan of those of 
Largeteau, first published in the “ UonuaLsauee 
temps’' for 1816. By the Tables of Liirgotoun. the true 
place of the moon in relation to the sun can bo found 
with a high degree of accuracy according to the lunar 
and solar theories of modern astronomy. In order to 
make the Tables of Larsreteau serve our purpose, a part 
only of them could be used. The rest bad to be altered 


I accord iiij to the elements and theory of the .Sh’i/n- 
j Huhlh 'tr>( as will be explained at th” end of thi" paper. 
! I hi\ e tv> thank Ih* IVt *r-. Profe-or of Astronomy m 
[ Kud. utnv in Komt^sberg, with who -jo kind as*>i-tanc»* 
j I h i ve come to a thorough understanding of the eun- 
! bt ruction of Largctouu’s 'rabies. 

2 Coir pare the scheme, ante, Yol. XVI- p. 143. 
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calculate a hitman date ; but it is- of course more 
dirficrdt to tind t lie tr> oue. 

On Intercalary and Expunged Months. 

I: sometimes happens that la a new- moons 
occur in one solar month : all solar months being 
longer than ±0 days, 4u minute-* ; some by more 
raau one or two days; some by a fraction of a 
day only. In that case there will be, accord- 
ingly, two lunar months of the same name ; j 
of these two month's the tiist i* considered as 1 
the intercalated (jidkihu) month o± tliat name, j 
the second as the proper one (nil//) ; or, in j 
Northern India, the t vUlIIm month is inserted j 
between the two i>akshas of the n • j a month. 

On the contrary, occasionally there occurs no 
new-nioon within one solar mouth ; in that casey 
tlie lunar month, synonymous with the solar 
month in question, is altogetlier omitted 
(JcshaycL) ; or else, according to Warren, the 
name of that mmtli is compounded with that 
of the following one. 

E t h.atnj*h . — If uew-moon occurs on, or be- 
tween the limits of, the first and last days of 
the solar Kirttika, there will be two lunar j 
months Karttika; the first of which is a-lhtha ■ 
Karttika, the second raja. On the contrary, if 1 
no new -moon occurs in the bolut Pausing there | 
will be no l/rnar Pausha in that year; Pausha , 
bmng in that case an expunged, or kshaytt month. 

i 

On Repeated and Expunged Tithis. i 

It two f i r ia< end on the same civil day, that i 
1 which both begins ami ends on that same 
day, is accounted to be expunged {Icihtnja) . 
that is to say. though in the "trier lunar reckon- 
ing the Lihuju tithi is extant, yet m the c^-7 : 
leckunn.g, \\ liich is the only one u-»ed for 
d i tin 2 *. it is neglected. For instance, if, of the j 
* /oh 11, 1*2. 13. the I2tli cuds on the .same 
day with the lltli, that day h called the lit ii 
according to tlie umuI rule ; but the following 
day is called the 13th ; the l*2th t a hi being 
expui ged, and there being no d iy to take 
tie number of it. If, on the other hand, 

•* hVo begins un one day rum over the next, 
tad ends on the next but one, that day on 
winch no tithi emK take.-* the *imc number 
J.' the preceding day, which is thus repeated 

1 i ^ r an Tube.*-} the ij.ii;.* r--.fi: W.irrcab TTa.*, 


(jidhika). For instance, if the 12 th tit hi began 
on one day and ended on tlie next but one, the 
corresponding days will be numbered II, 12, 
adhiha 12, 13. 

It will be obvious that we cannot speak 
of repeated and expunged tithis, unless we 
understand by tithi the civil day corresponding 
to a tithi. Nor of repeated and expunged Jay?, 
unless we mean by it the number given to the 
day by the tithi. Intercalation or expunetion 
does not affect the week-days, which run on 
continuously uniiite it upted . 

On Solar Months. 

From the preceding definitions, it will be 
evident tliat r in order to convert a i uni-solar 
date into one of the English calendar,, we must 
ascertain : — 

(1) The space of time corresponding to the 
epoiiym solar month 

(2) The day on which the new-nioon 
occurred within that space of time ; — 

(3-) The day on "which ended that tithi after 
which the day given in the Hindu date is 
named. 

The las$ two questions cun be accurately 
answered with the help of Tables 5 to 11 ; 
the firs* ap] H'o x i mate 1 y only. But, in most- 
cases, an approximate answer to the two first 
questions- will Le sutfhieut. Only wheie it is 
doubtful whether there was an intercalary 
month, — i.>\ when the new- moon falls on the 
approximate initial day of the solar month in- 
dicated by our lunar Tables, — the exact limits 
of that solar month should be ascertained bv 
Tables 1 to 4 3 To ascertain tlie exact time of 
the solar mouths, four Tables are wanted, one fot 
each of the four years of our intercalary cycle* 
which Table applies, is sliown by the sup- i- 
scription of tho.sc Tables. Thoy ghe, under the 
name of each sdar month, the year A. lb iu 
which the initial date of that nmnth advan- 
ced by one day. The corresponding English 
• hito will be found by adding, to the date 
written immediately below the name of tin* 
s dar month, the number of days found m the 
hf"t (or last ) column on the same hoiizonr.il fine 
with tlie \ ear in question. Thus, we find, *\. t } 
by Tabic 2, that m A.L). o7 1 the "oiar Yaisikna 
begun on the 20th March (Old Style). Tim 2Uth 

I III. and V They a. re on the .Lr.ji-z. Uilnf i 
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March continued to be the initial day of Vai&a- 
kha till A.D. 6 00 f for all years which, divided by 
four, leave as a remainder *2. The day thus 
found is, however, the civil beginning of the 
solar month, the day on which the astronomi- 
cal beginning of the month, ij?. the SamTcrdnti , 
or entrance of the sun into a zodiacal sign, is 
usually celebrated. The true instant of the 
beginning of a solar month occurred, in any 
year entered in the Table, at or shortly after 
sunset of the day prec-diry the civil begin- 
ning of the solar month of that year every i 
four years it advances by 50 minutes. For | 
example, the solar Vais.iklia in A.D. 574 began j 
astronomically on the 19th March at sunset in 
Lanka, or 12 hours Lanka time ; and in A.D, 
02*2, which year is separated from 574 by 48 
( .t\ 12 X 4 years). 12 X 50 minutes = 10 hours 
later, t.e. on the 19th March, 22 hours, Lanka | 
time. The moment thus found is some minutes , 
later than the true one, hut this degree of accu- ! 
racy will be found sufficient. The astrono- 1 
mical limits of the solar month are wanted for ! 
determining the name of the lunar months j 
in cases where the tree new-i noon occurs 
near those limits. The initial days of the ' 
zulur months are also the days of raMednti ; ; 
IstVai^aklo, that of Mesha ; 1st Jyaishtha, that ! 
of Viishabha ; and so on (see at the foot of 
Table 7), The 1st M.ighu is the first day of the j 
ut'am'i/a tm f or the period during which the sun , 
i- moving from south to north; and tiro 1st j 
Sim van a, that of the dulah indy ana, or the j 


j period during which the sun is moving from 
| north to south. 

FART II. — USE OF TIBET TABLES. 
Description and Explanation of the Tables. 

j In Taldes 5 to 8, the value of four quan- 
j titles, a, bs c <?., for different periods is given : 
j e,<j. in Table 5* we find that in AD. 1801 (on 
| the 1st January) a = 5138, h = 506, c = t>, 
d — 479. For calculating tith#, however, only 
u. 6. t\ are wanted ami w~e shall therefore, 
for the presen t r speak of a. b. c . only. 

The quantity a. (plus the constant quantity 
200)* gives- the mean lunations expressed in 
10,000th parts of the unit or the difference 
j of the mean longitudes of the sun and the 
moon expressed in 10,000th parts of the circle. 
And the value a = 5138 denotes that, at the 
! moment in question,. 0*5338 of the current hi ear, 
lunation was gone. 

h and c\ give, in thousandth parts of the unit, 
two other quantities on which depends the 
difference of the t rue longitudes of the sun and 
moon J which we shall denote by A . With b* and e. 
turn to Tables 9 and 10; there, for the value 
of 6. and c . as arguments, is given the equation 
which, added to a*, gives .4. ; e.y . for b. 566, we 
find by Table lb as equation, 84; for c. 6 we 
find, by Table TO, as equation, 58. Adding 84 
and 5S to a = 5138, we get A — 5280. The 
value of A. shows which tit hi was current at 
the moment under consideration, as presente-1 
in the following table : — 



£ nkbi -'polish a. 




Keith 

lii-pahtha 


1 

Tithi ; A. is between 1 A 

»>oo 

•*oo 

1 

Titlii ; A. is 

between 5001 & 

5333 

.) 

; 1 '1 j ) 3d,, 

666 

o 

„ „ 

#3 

533 1 „ 

5666 

;; 


lt»00 

3 


„ 

5667 

6000 

4 

„ 1‘>"1 

1333 

4 

33 


6001 „ 

6333 

5 

i*u .. 

1666 

5 

3 3 J* 

.» 

6334 „ 

6666 

0 

a n j « ll' ' t f) 

200<> 

6 

• 1 33 

„ 

*>667 ,, 

7000 


„ „ „ •• 

2‘>. >3 

7 

•3 - 1 

•t 

7001 „ 

7333 

s 

„ „ „ 23H 

>6 

8 

•> 

,, 

/ 334 , , 

766*> 

i* 

„ ,, „ --'>'>7 .. 

;h m »t t 

y 

,, 

* J 

7667 

8000 

10 

.. „ 3 *01 

-33.3 

10 

, . 

M 

8001 fI 


11 

JJ M i > * f 

3666 j 

li 

,, „ 

3-3 

S3;H „ 

8666* 

12 

s , ,, 306 7 

460) j 

12 


J 3 

8667 

9000 

13 

„ „ 4001 .. 

4333 j 

13 

33 « 


9001 „ 

9333 

11 

j? • » >> 4*'* 1 v 

4666 j 

n 

• j tr 

>■3 

9334 „ 

9006 

15 

,3 ,, 4667 „ 

r/mo 

15 

.. >3 

,, 

9667 ,, 

10000 oi 0 


Full- moon; A. = 5000 

1 


New- mo on ; A. = 

0 or 10 oOO 

hi* 

-OO r» ha> been subtracted from the exact value of the 
innation.m ord^r that all correction* to be applied 

subtractive in another. 

5 i" the mean anomaly of the moon 

and c. the meai 


to it for finding the value of tho lunation "hall he anomaly of the sum 
n, >■ iiukntitie*. and not additive in one ea»e, and 
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A, = 5280 denotes, therefore, that, at the 
moment in question, the first tithi of the dark 
fortnight was cuiTent. 

In Tables 5 to 7, the column superscribed n\ 
contains the figures 0 to 7, which serve to find 
the day of the week, as will be shown below. 

Table 5 gives the values of a. b. r. d. for all 
the years of the 19th century. If the year in 
question is not contained in the 19th century, 
the corresponding year of the 19th century has 
to be taken: i.e. the year of the 19th century 
which is separated from the given year by 
complete centuries. To find the corresponding 
year, add the last two figures of the given year 
to A.D. 1800 ; e.y, the corresponding year of 
A. D. 484 is A. D. 1884. 

Table 6 gives the values of a. 5. c . d. for the 
centuries intervening between the given year 
and the corresponding one of the 19th century. 
To find them, subtract the given year from 
the corresponding year of the 19th century; 

A.D. 1884 — 484 = 14 centuries. 

Table 7 gives the value of a. b. e. d. for 
the hoar 0 or sunrise at Lanka, of all days 
of the English year, and the three first months 
of the next year. The days of the month are 
entered in two columns. In the first twelve sub- 
divisions of Table 7, for January to Decem- 
ber, the first column applies to common 
years, and the second to leap-years. In 
the continuation of this Table for the follow- 
ing year, the arrangement is different. In 
January and February, the first column 
applies if the English year, preceding that 
to which these months belong, was a com- 
mon year; the second, if it was a leap-year. 
In March, the second column applies if the 
English year, in which that month occurred, 
was a leap-year, or followed after a leap-year. 
The first column applies to the remaining 
years of our intercalary cycle. These last 
three Tables are to be used for the last part 
of the Hindu year; n'z. for that part of the 
Hindu year which falls in the English year 
following that in which the beginning of the 
Hindu year fell. Table 8 gives the values of 

h c. d. for hours and minutes. 

All the quantities taken from Tables 5 to 
8, are to be summed tip in due order; then the 
equation of the sum of b. and that of the ‘mm 
‘4 (Tables 9 and 30), are to be added to the 
muu of a. The result will be the A. for the 


moment in question, which is to be interpreted 
according to the tithi Table. 

An example will set this in a clearer 
light. Let it be asked, what tithi was 
current on the 21st June, A.D. 484. We have 





V ' 

« 

b 

c 

Table 

5 

A.D 1884 

(3) 

765 

746 

2 

Table 

6 

14 cent. ... 

(*) 

4620 

734 

67 

Table 

7 

21 June ... 

(4) 

8245 

242 

471 



Leaj^ year, 

. 


— 





(12) 

3636 

722 

540 

Table 

9 

arg. b. 722, 

eq. 

= 3 



Table 

10 

arg. c. 540 

eq. 

= 76 





A 

. = 

3715 




As A. is between 3667 and 4000, it follows 
from the tithi Table that the 12th tithi of the 
bright fortnight was current. 

The Week-Day can be found from the sum of 
u\ 12 (put in brackets). Rule ; — If u\ is smaller 
than, or equal to 7, the number indicates the 
week-day, counting from Sunday as I. If u*. is 
larger than 7, retrench 7 ; if larger than 14, 
retrench 14. The remainder, in both cases, 
indicates the week-day, counting from Sunday 
as 1. In our example /'•. = 12 ; subtract 7; 
remainder, 5 == Thursday. 

If it be required to know when the 12th 
tithi ended, subtract 3715 from 4000; the 
remainder is 285. With this remainder, 
285, apply to Table 11, in order to find 
approximately the difference in time between 
the time when A. was = 3715 and when it was 
4000. We find 200 = 14 hours, 10 minutes; 85 
= 6 hours, 1 minute ; so, 285 = 2o hours, 11 
minutes; therefore the 12th tithi ended about 
20 hours, 11 minutes, after sunrise in Lanka. 

If this approximation should uot be con- 
sidered sufficient, we add to the above found 
sums of a. b. the value of a. b r, for 20 hours, 


11 minutes, from Table 8 

We 

have found : — 


a 

b 

2 1st June AD. 484 ... 

3050 

Tli ,H<> 

2u hours (Table 8) ... 

282 

20 2 

11 min. ,, 

3 

0 0 


3921 

I'yl :> 12 

a^rr. h, 752 

0 


arg. c. r, k> 

70 


A. = 

3997 
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The difference between 4000 and 3907 being 
3, shows (by Table 11) that the end of the 
tithl occurred 13 minutes after 20 hours, 11 
minutes; or at 20 hours, 24 minutes, after 
sunrise at Lanka. 6 Therefore, as the 12th 
tfthi ended on the 21st Jane, A.D.434, that day 
was sic dl 12, 

If we want to know the name of the month 
of which the 21 at June, A.D. 434, was the sn <U 
12, we count 12 days hick from the 21st June : 
the day obtained, the lutli June, was the 
beginning of the month ; and, accordingly, the 
preceding day, the 9th June, was the day of 
new-moon, always supposing that there was 
no k*hffijii or adluk't tit hi between new -mo on 
and sh di 12. Now. turning to Table 4, we 
find that the 9fch June, A.D. 4^4, falls in the 
middle of the time assigned for the solar 
Ashadha (20th May to 20th J une). Therefore, as 
the new-moon of the same mouth to which the 
in di 12 under consideration belonged, fell j 
within the solar Ashfulha, we conclude that the i 
214 June, A.D. 484. was dl 12 of the lunar ; 
month Ashadha. 

On the Verification of Liini-Solar Dates. 

Having shown how the Tables are worked, 1 \ 
shall now explain how, by their help, the mo>t j 
u^ual problem, that of converting a limi-solar i 

date into one of our Calendar, can be solved. 7 I 

! 

Let us suppo>e we had to verify the date ‘ 
A.D. 484, Ashidha sn d[ 12, Thursday. We ! 


first compute the a. h. for the beginning of 


A.D. 434, 1 ciz . ; — 


a. h. 


1884 ... (3) 795 746 

2 Table 5. 

If cent. (5) 4329 734 

67 Table 6. 

A.D. 484 (8) 480 

<19 

On the day in di 12. *4. 

must be near. 

but something less than, 40oO 

(such being the 

equivalent for the end of the 12th tithi). j 
Subtracting 5391 from 1000, or, as this would ; 


leave a negative quantity, from 14000, we have, 


r> Mr, Sh. B. Dik-lnt Pod*’, Yol XVI. p. 1*20) lias cal- 
culated the «ami’ monit'ut neeordimr to the modern Tables j 
of Ohliatre. the .sh/npf- hit i. and tli“ » at <- I 

S< I’-omr n ) . He found, — Chhatre, IS 12 jwrbf«; 

Sfirya-S. 5L <jh. 11 p., 5-> «/h. 21 p. Convert- j 

in^r 20 hours, 21 minute*, into >d>nikU and pnbr*, wo | 
as the equivalent amount 51 <fh . Our result, | 
therefore, a "roes nearly with that eah‘ul.it-‘d by Mr. 1 
Difyhit on the ba-i>? of the N'b ijn-snlilh | 

7 A&. by our Table-, only those Hindu dates can be ( 


j as the remainder, *609. Therefore, by adding 
| 80 09 to the a. of the beginning of A.D. 4^4. 
I we get 4000; and all days, whose a. is *0‘iP 
j or the next lower figure, are approximate dates 
j for each *n di 12, the whole year round 
j In the same way, by subtracting the a. tor 
! the beginning of A.D. 4:4. viz. 5391, t. o;n 
| lOOuO. the equivalent of the new-moon, the 
j remainder, in our example 4d«jp, indie ties 
1 approximately all the new-moon dav- . .. 

A.D. 484 

| Now, with 4699, we turn to Table 7. Finding 

Ashadilia at the foot of May, we select the da\- 
1 in May and Jnne, whose a. is nearest to 44 Op. 
i A.D. 4^4 being a leap-year, we find the 11th 
; May and loth June. We must now a -certain 
| which of these two dates determine.- the 
| beginning of the lunar Ashadha i>dda 
; This can be done with the help of Tables 1 to 4. 

! as exphiined above ; or, without using t a *-t* 
Tables, the begin uing and end of the .*■ da r month - 
can be found in the following way : — At the 
foot of the Table we hud that, on 1st 
Ashadha. c. is about (i.e. one smaller -o 
larger than) 4V). The c. of the beginning 
of A.D. 484 is 09. Adding <>9 to the c. or 
the 11th May, 359 -f" 09 ~ 428. This (42*4 
being lower than the c. for 1st solar Aslihlha, 
we conclude that the new-moon, occurring on 
the Uth May, fell in the solar Jyaishtha, and 
belonged, therefore, to the lunar month Jyabh- 
tha. Trying the lUth June, we find its _* . to 
amount to 441 09 r= 513. As this is between 

the c. for 1st Ashadha, viz. 45n, and the c, for 
ls>t Sr a van t. viz. 530. we conclude that- the now- 
moon occurring on the lUth June, or thereabout*, 
belongs to the lunar month Ashadha. Hence 
Ashadha ht di 12 must be later, by about 12 
days, than the 10th June. 

We have seen that, at the end of the 12rh 
tithi. a. is equal to, or something less than. 
8009. The 22nd June having for a., 85 V J, 
which i< nearest to 8009, the end of the 22nd 
tithl miht have occurred either before or after 
the beginning of the 22nd June. To Hud the end 

convert • *9 into Ensrli-li one*, of which the concurrent 
Eujili-h »/ is ktont u, w* are here concerned with the 
verification of the day only. However, m practice, the 
year will often bo doubtful, tu Mich oa-e-, all years 
which come in quo-tion rnu-t be tued till that one i> 
found in which the day fit* in all particular- In-teud 
of calculating the date for all po— ibb* year-, it will -.ivr* 
time it wu try the year* according to the approximative 
moth ud i Per pet ua 1 Lunar C alcudar ) w Inch w ill be ex- 
plained below. 
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of the fit hi, we must aild tlie a. h. c. of the 22 nd j 
June to the a. 1. * , of the beginning of A.D. ; 
484. 

a, h. \ 

A D. 481 (see above) (8) 53U1 430 b'J | 

22nd June (5) 8533 273 474 I 


(13) :>074 753 543 j 

are'. h, 758 0 i 

-im. <: 543 , 7o ; 

I 

J. = 4050 I 

A. being larger than 4uuU. the end of the 
12th trl.i must have occuned before the , 
bteiniiing of i ridav, the 22nd June. Table 11 | 
-hr ws that our surplus. 5u, is equal to 3 hours, j 
33 minute.*'. Hence the 12th ?> r b i ended on the j 
2l-t June (at about 201i.27m.) . and accordingly 
A.D. 484, Asliadha A' *li 12. was the 21st June. ; 

It should be borne in mind that the time ot 
<i!.v particular instant i" rtckomd from the ; 
mean - on rise at Lanka. Fur any other place 
ir India, two coritctiuii" are necessary: — 

( 1 ) The riilference in time between the place ' 
: . question and the mtr.dian of Lanka (on which [ 
K - Uijain. 5 h. 3m. 27.". tn"t c4 Guenwich). i" ‘ 
t. * It added to or subtracted from the result i 
f uud bv my Tables, according as that place 
la s ( ast oi wot ot the said meridian, Table 15 j 
serves ior convicting Lanka tune into local time, j 
v " t I c principal places in India as explained 
ii the la-te to that Table/ For instance : — if , 
a *i r l , ended at Lahka at lull. 54 in., it ended in 
( hi. r t ta at 11 h. 44 ni., in Multan at luh 37 m. , 
[* t :.r ]doCL under consideration l- not contained 


in my 
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i- l l a i 
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of Table 10- That Table shows how many 
minutes before or after sunrise at Lanka (0 
hour of my table") the day began at places 
situated on the meridian of Lahka or Ujjain at 
a Northern latitude of 5 to 3U degrees, on 
the days entered in the first and last columns 
of the Table. For places and days not entered 
in the Table, the amount may be calculated by 
a proportion. But it must be stated that the 
date may be wrong by one or two days. 

The process by which we have obtained the 
result may be reduced to the following rules : — 

1. Find the a, h. c. of the given year, by 

summing up the quantities for the 
corresponding year and the interve- 
ning centuries. 

2. Find the Index of the new -moon days 
by subtracting from lUUUUtheu. of the 
given year. 

3. Find the Index of the given firin’, by 
adding its equation (from the bV/Y 
Table) to the Index of new -moon. 

4. Find the now-muon falling in the given 
solar Hindu month, hy adding to the 
c. of the given year, the *\ of the now- 
moon days in the English months cor- 
responding to the given solar Hindu 
month. The footnote of Table 7 
shows which new-moon dav is to b*- 
selected. In doubtful cases determine 
the limits of the solar month, from 
Tables 1 to 4. 

5. Try the day indicated by the Index 
of the tifhi . If -1. comes out larger 
than the equivalent of the proposed 
firhi (ste hthi Table), it ended behwe 
sunrise; if smaller, after sunrise. 

3. Apply the corrections due to the 
geographical site of the place, if 
necessary. 

'Itu! JJmmi'lt, — In order to give a sample of 
the calculation, we shall com ert into the nir- 
ivspoiidini' English date, A.D. 1261. JyaLhrlia 
f‘<t 4, Gurau. 1 give the calculation without 
further remark : — 

th * <l< ur* *■- <4 the <>t tin* lun^itu-ii*" of Ujjari 

..u4 th' < lilt* ivnt pin*-,-- by four. Iio\\v\iT. t!n.* am. unit 
thu- to.iTi l may difivr in many (M-..,- tram thut a-Minm 1 
p. th * Hindu-. 'I’li ■ latter irnylU * i 'i-aly be a-imrtanmd 
it -o'u * T .V( >ul l (-olI*.‘( t. from * liil *_r< oit pi (<*••- ni I n»l: i, 
<»M raUvt* ulman.m- or /V/JW, /?,<■/- Hut Hmy mii-t imf.-i 
t" to * p*»ch not yet inf!uenc*c>il by modern ■p'oeraphic;) 1 
- *i* ‘ri« ** ■ jjy tli*"' * m-* in ~ it would h*» - y to draw a tn q> 

<>f India a - it appeared to the H in* 1 u- theui-idvr- 
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a. 

h. 

c. 

A.D. 1861., 

.. (3) 

6257 

896 

4 | 

6 Cent 

• O) 

2876 

135 

47 ! 

i 

A.D. 1201.. 

.. (7) 

9133 

31 

51 

j 

20th May 

• • (6) 

7070 

45 

381 ! 


(13) 

6264 

76 

432 

arg. 5. 

76 

204 



arg # c* 

432 

35 




• a = 10000-9133 = 867. 

4th Tithikrishnapaksha(l)6o33-9133or6333 + 807 = 7200 

• Jyaishfcha about 1st May «= 636: e = 329 + 51= 330 

"> 364 . 

4th Tithi a 72u0 about 20th May : a = 7070. 


A, = 6503—6333= + 170 (or 100= 7 h. 5 m., 7u=4 h. 58 m.) 1*2 h. 3 m. before 20thMay. 


The 4th tithi of the krixhna pahsha ended on 
the 10th May, which was a Thursday, about 
Ilk. 57in. 

3 nl Ef’iuiple . — I select the followiug date 
because its calculation offers matter for some 
consideration : — 

Vikrama-Saihvat 1288, Phalguna su tli 10, 
Wednesday . 


A.D. 1831 .. 

(7) 

5528 

213 

4 

6 Cent 

(4) 

2876 

135 

47 

A.D. 1231 .. 

(11) 

8404 

348 

51 


| The year commenced in A.D. 1231 ; but the 
I mouth Phalguna fell in 1232. We can make 
I either year the basis of our calculation, a* will 
| be seen in the sequel. 

‘ 1st method; by starting from the English 
i year m which the Hindu year b^j^n ; 

viz. 1231. We proceed as in the above 
! examples : — 

• 1596. 4,i Ji 10 (1506 + 3333) = 4923. 


The no wunoons which come in question are 
to be looked for in January and February, But 
there are two Januaries and two Februaries 
m our Table 7. In this ease, the Tables for the 
January and February at the end of Tabic 7 
apply ; those at the beginning of Table 7 ap- 
plying to the same mouths of the preceding 
Christian year, <>. to that part of A.D. 1231 
which precedes the Hindu year. It will be 
seen that new-moon fell on the 24tli January 
and 23rd February (or the preceding day), as the 
if. of these days is nearest to, but smaller than, 
1596 (the index of new- muon). On the 24th 
January, the c. is 62 -p 51 = 113, which is 
near tlie required for Phalguna. nz, 114. 
It is tl lereforo doubtful whether the lunar 
month, determined by the new-moon of the 
21th February, is Maglia, or Phalguna. Turn- 
ing to the 23rd February, we find r. =195; 
he. it is near the <*. required for 1st solar 
Chaitra (196.) lienee it is likewise doubtful 
whether a new- moon on the 23rd February 
inaugurated the month Phalguna or Chaitra. 


1 In order to tix with more definiteness the 
I beginning of Chaitra, we must have recourse 
to Table 4 (for the date in question falls in 
the lea} ‘-year, A.D. 1232). 

We tind that the solar Phalguna ran from the 
25th January to the 23rd February, astronomi- 
cally from 24tli January 13 h. 40 m. to 23rd 
February 8 h. 50 m. As will be remembered, 
I we have only approximately determined the 
i date* of new-moon ; we must now calculate 
; them accurately. 


A.D. 1231 

84«J4 

343 

5! 

24 th Jan. 

1380 

81 


13 hours. 

ISO 

2u 

1 

4<> non. 

;> 

1 

* ' 


9985 

450 

114 

arg. loU 

184 



arg. 1 14 

2o 




189: 

= 13 hours, 23 minute 
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Accordingly now-moon occurred 13h. 23 in. 
before solar Plialguna, and belonged therefore 
to Magha. We calculate 0 Cliaitra : — 


A.D. 1231... 

8404 

348 

51 

23rd Feb. ... 

1543 

109 

144 

8 hours 

127 

14 

1 

50 min 

12 

1 

o 


91 

532 

190 

arg. 532 

... 112 




arg. 190 2 


2u5 = 14 hour^. 31 minutes. 

Accordingly, new-moon occurred 14 li. 31 m. 
before 0 solar Cliaitra, and belonged therefore 
to Plialguna. In order to find h* <H 10, we 
proceed, as usual, by adding, to the a. b. <\ 
of A.D. 1231, the a. h. r. of that day after the 
22nd February, the a. of which N next below 
4020 (or the index for »// 10). 


A. D. 

1231 ... 

(ii) 

8104 

348 

51 

3rd March. ... 

( 

<-») 

4590 

400 

103 



(in 

30oo 

844 

220 

arg. b 

(L> 

00 



....24 



arg. c 

220, eq.. 


... 

.... 1 





A. 

— 

: 3025 

= 1 h 

. 40 m. 

As .4. 

for ri li 

10 

is 

between 3000 and 3333, 


we see that the lUth tithi was running at the | 
beginning of the 3rd March. That it ended [ 
in the same day, is evident from the fact that ' 
the a. of the 4th March, viz. 4035, is, by itself, 
larger than the index for su <h 10, which we 
have found to be 4020, and w ill become still 
more so by adding the equations of b . and c. 
Let us calculate also tlie 4th March : — 

A.D 1231 „ 8404 343 51 

4th March .. 4035 532 171 


3330 8*0 222 

arg. b. 880, eq. ...41 
arg. c, 222, eq. ... 1 

A. = 3384 


Subtract 3333 ; the remainder 51 = 3 h. 37 m. 
Hence the 10th tithi ended 3 h. 37 m. before 
sunrise at Laiika, on the 3rd March, which 
was a Wednesday, as required. The end of the 
loth tithi being near the beginning' of the 
day, we must now consider whether the result 
| may be influenced by the geographical position 
of the locality to which the record belongs ; 

! viz., Girnar being about 21 minutes (of time) 
f west of the meridian of Laiika (or LTjjainj, 

; the day begins thereabout 21 minutes latei than 
' on the meridian of Ujjain. Hence the loth 
tithi ended about 3 li. 53 m. before the end of 
the 3rd March. Again, the sunrises, before tlm 
21st March, later on the circle of latitude wt 
1 Girnar, than on the equator, on which Lanka 
is supposed to be situated. The difference still 
more removes the end of the 10th tithi from 
the end of the 3rd March, as compared with 
tlie same moment at Laiika. The date, as we 
> have found it, stands, therefore, proof against 
. ail doubts which can be raised against it As 
regards the week day, the (11) shows that 
it was the fourth day or 5\ edncsdav as 
required. 

2nd method. In calculating the date, we 
can also start from A.D. 1232, the Christian 
, year in which the date fell. Put, in that case, 

! we must make u^e of the first part of Table 7. 

| M e shall slim up the figures for the 3rd March 

A.D. 1232:— 


A.D. P32 

... a; 

0123 

40q 

3 

0 Cent 

... (4) 

2570 

135 

47 

3 March .... 

... (U 

995 

250 

17o 


(11) 

2000 

845 

22 u 


Comparing this result with that found above, 
we see that a. is smaller, b, larger, bv mu-, 
than found above. 1 ” This difference is caused 
by our neglecting fractions below and count- 
ing them a> 1 if larger than 

4/ // }>Ir . — An intercalary month. As a 

month is intercalated when two new-Tnoons 
occur within one solar month, --one soon after 
the beginning, and the other shortly before the 
j end, of the solar month, — all that is required 
to deride any ease, is, to calculate the phase of 
tlie moon on the beginning and the end of the 
solar month. Jf the moon was waning at the 

in qiip-tiun i- later than Man-li of the ,nrpc*edin" 
Engli-h year 


1 he la^t method must he followed m ea^es in whieh 
the Hindu year begins in Karttika t Sept. -Oct.), and the 
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beginning, and waxing at the end, of the solar 
month, a month was intercalated. 

In the year 958 of the Cli6di era, which has 
been identified with A.D. 1207 (the Academy, 
14 th January, 1 888 ) there was an intercalary 
Ashadha, We must first ascertain the astro- 
nomical limits of solar Ashadha from Table 3. 
In A.D. 1199 Ashadha began on the 26th Mav, 

We calculate Am for both instants : — 


Lanka time 12 hoars; accordingly in 1207, he. 
2X4 years afterwards, 2 X 50 minutes — 1 
hour 40 minutes later, or on the 26th May, 13 h. 
40 m. Again, in A.D. 1231 solar Sravana 
began (or Ashadha ended) on the 26th June, 
at 12 hours ; accordingly in 1307, i.e. 19 X 4 
years afterwards, 19 X 50 min. = 15 h. 50 m 
later, or on the 27th June, at 3 h, 50 m. 


A.D. 1807.. 

7080 

81 

4 

6 Cent 

2876 

135 

47 

A.D. 1207... 

9956 

216 

51 

26th May ... 

9102 

262 

397 

13 hours ... 

183 

20 

1 

40 min. 

9 

1 

0 


9250 499 449 


arg. 499 140 

arg. 449 41 


A. = 9431 

This calculation shows that the beginning of 
solar Ashadha occurred before, and the end 
after, new -moon (9..= 0 or 10000), i.e , two new- 
moons fell within solar Ashudlia. Accordingly 
there was an intercalated lunar Ashadha as 
required. 

5 th Example. — A SaMrdnti : — 

Saka 1126 (A.D. 1204) Pausha su di 2, 
Saturday, at the uttardyana . 

The uttardyana begins with the solar Mdgka. 
That mouth began, according to Table 4, in 
A.D. 1204, on the 25th December. Our cal- 
culation stands thus : — 

A.D. 1804 (1) 5940 306 4 
6 cent. ... (4) 2876 135 47 
25 Dec, (2) 1569 29 983 


(7) 385 470 34 

arg. 470 166 

arg. 34 47 

598 


A.D. 1207 .. 

9956 

216 

51 

27th June ... 

9938 

424 

485 

3 hours 

42 

5 

0 

50 min 

12 

1 

0 


9943 

646 

536 



=■ 

= 

arg. 64£ .... 

.. 28 



arg. 536 ... 

... 74 



A. 

= 50 




Accordingly the 25th December was a 
Saturday, its u\ being 7 ; and, the second 
titlii ending in it, it was Pausha su di 2, as 
required. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, I will 
a-dd a few remarks that may prove useful. It is 
obvious that every lunar date can be converted 
into the corresponding English one ; but such 
lunar dates only can be verified, i.e . shewn to be 
correct notations of real and particular mo- 
ments of time, which are coupled with some 
other chronological item not purely or chiefly 
derived from the position of the moon, In 
most cases the concurring notation will be tin* 
week-day* As the verification of the w’eek<-day 
is a much simpler process than, and can be 
done simultaneously with, ascertaining the 
date of the tithi , it will save time to calculate 
at once the correct week-day. Let us do so with 
our first example. We have found (8), 5391, 
480, 69, as the (tc.) a. 5. c. of the 1st January, 
A.D. 484. As the figure (8) of the week-day 
is above 7, subtract 7, and put (1) instead of 
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(8). The 22nd June has been found to be 
the approximate day of Ashadha su di 12. But 
the n\ of the 22nd June is (5), which added to 
(1) from above makes (6) or Friday, instead of 
Thursday as required in the inscription. We 
therefore calculate the 21st June as the 
probable date of su di 12. The result proves 
that we have guessed rightly. But if the 
tithi does not come out as required, we can, 
without further calculation, say that the date is 
provided we have singled out the 
correct month and paksha and overlooked no 
• 'dhiku month. For, say that, instead of the 
12th i tithi, the 11th would be found running at 
"imrise of the corresponding week-day, in that 
rase the next day would be the 12th (or, if the 
12th tithi was kshaya, the 13th), but the week- 
da}' would be wrong. In the assumed case, 
the date would be wrong, either because the 
inscription was a forgery, or because the scribe 
committed a blunder. 

Correction due to the Moon’s Latitude. 

Probably common almanac-makers neglected 
this correction, which influences the result only 
when the end of a tithi occurs within a quarter 
t an hour off the beginning of the day. 

— Add to the tenth part of a., 20 + the 
half part of d , If the sum is above 500, sub- 
tract 500 ; the remainder is the Index for the 
billowing Table. If it is below 500, the 
remainder itself is the Index. The equation is 
iccording to its sign, to be added to or subtrac- 
ted from A. 


Indet Equation. Index. 


from 0 to 10 or } 

0 

0 

i 

j 

{ from 250 to 260 or 

„ 2 40 „ 200 3 

„ 190 „ 500 

20 „ 30 or) 

220 „ 230 3 

-1 

+ i ! 

3 „ 270 „ 280 or 
t „ 470 „ 480 

40 „ 70or)j 

1 

JO 

+ 2 

f „ 290 „ 320 or 

„ 180, ,210 3 

t „ 430 „ 460 

,. 80 „ 170 

-3 

+ 3 

„ 330 „ 420 


On Mean Intercalations. 

It is highly probable that in ancient times 
mean intercalations were nsed, i.e. a month 
was intercalated when two mean lunations fell 
within one mean solar month. As the mean 
lunation is smaller than the mean solar months, 
there could be no expunged months while mean 
intercalations were used. My Tables give the 
moment of mean new-moon with great accuracy. 
Mean new-moon happens when the sum of a. 
-h 200 =0 or 10000. Bat the beginning of a 
mean solar month is less accurately defined by 
c., which remains unchanged for many hours. 
The increase of c. in a mean lunar month bein^r 
80'S9, and in a mean solar month 83*33, it 
follows that a mean intercalation is due when, 
at the time of mean new-moon, c . is equal to, or 
larger by one or two than, the c. required for 
the beginning of the given mean solar month, 
as shown in the following Table : — 


Vais. ... 

... 286 : 

Bhadr..., 

, 619 

Paush,... 

. 952 ' 

Jyai. ... 

... 369 

1 Asvi. ... 

702 

Hugh. ... 

. 36 , 

Ash. ... 

... 452 

Kartt, ,. 

. 786 

Phalg.... 

119 ' 

6rav. ... 

... 536 

Marg. .. 

j 

. 869 ! 

Chaitr. . 

. 2i >2 ' 


However, the calculation gives not absolu- 
tely reliable results ; for it is just possible th.it, 
instead of the month that is actually obtained 
the preceding or the next one was inter- 
calated. 

On Eclipses. 

The d. of my Tables gives the equivalent 
for the distance of the sun from the nodes of 
the moon’s orbit. The amount of d., therefmv. 
shows whether, on the days of new-moon nn 1 
full-moon, a solar or lunar eclipse was likely 
to occur. For any other days but those oi 
new-moon or fall-raoon, d. is of interest 
for chronological purposes only when fchr 
correction for the moon’s latitude is t- 
be adhibited as explained under the Correctim 
due to the Moon’s Latitndc. 
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Tlie occurrence of an eclipse is ascertained by the following rules : — 


At new- moon ✓ 

" certain it 

d. 

is between 924 

and 

1000, 

or 

0 

and 

76. 

a solar < 

, doubtful „ 

55 

„ „ 894 

55 

^•24, 

or 

76 

55 

106. 

eclipse is ( 

. impossible „ 

55 

55 5 5 1 0() 

55 

SOI. 





At full-moon f 

' certain if 

'L 

55 5» 950 

and 

1000, 

or 

0 

and 

50. 

a lunar < 

doubtful „ 

55 

5* 55 930 

55 

050, 

or 

50 

5 * 

70 

eclipse is * 

. impossible „ 

55 

,, 70 

55 

030. 





i. 

Was there a lunar 

eclipse in Sravana, 

A.D. 1144 ? 





a. 

b. C. 

d 








A.D. 1544 3352 

520 3 07 

m 

a = 10000 — 7098 = 

= 2302. 

2nd July (c 

554) 

new 

moon 


' cent 4345 535 50 822 Q a = 2302 + 5000 = 7302. 

A.D, 1144 7097 111 53 919 
17 July, l.y. 7049 180 542 142 

4740 297 595 01 

tm j • h. 274 

rip c. 95 

A. = 5115 


Full-moou occurred about 8h. 13 ni. before the 
beginning of the 17th July; or on the 16th July, 
about 15h. 47 in. The increase of d. in eight 
hours being 2, 2 must be retrenched from 01. 
The remainder is 59. Therefore, as 59 falls 
within the limits of a doubtful lunar eclipse, 
it is likely that there was a small lunar 
eclipse; as will be found to be the fact by 
referring to the lt Canon of Eclipses,” the great 
work of Oppolzer (Denkschriftcn der Kaiserl. 
Akademie der Wissensehaften in Wien 1887, 
which has superseded the “ L'art dc verifier les 
dates,” from which is extracted Cunningham's 
List of Eclipses in his Indian Eras.) The 
example just given shows at once the advantage 
and the disadvantage of my method. The 
advantage consists in this, — that by the same 
calculation we come to kuow the moment of 


new- moon or full- moon, and whether at th r 
time a solar or lunar eclipse has happened or u >t 
The disadvantage consists in leaving some ci-es 
doubtful. The latter is especially the case with 
solar eclipses. For, oar calculation dots mu 
show whether an eclipse of the sun was istbb 
in India, even if the sun was, at the ti:m o; 
the eclipse, above the horizon. 11 But an echp<- 
of the moon is visible wherever the v.\ > > . 
is above the horizon of the observer ; it, 
wherever the eclipse of the moon occur* u 
night To conclude, — if one of the aboY-- 
named works on eclipses is available, Duy 
should be used in preference to the appnxi 
mate calculation. But, if no other mean 
at hand, this calculation, which is an ingemoa- 
device of M. Largetcau, will be form 1 
useful. 12 


i 


7 


il For calculating such or any other particulars con- 
nected with solar eclipses, the reader is referred to 
Schram’s Tables (Denkschriftcn d. K. A. d. W. Wien 
ISbG) which are supplementary to the “ Canon of 
Fclipses.” With the help of these two works all pro- 
blems referring to eclipses can now be solved by an easy 
calculation. 

15 It must be remarked, that eclipses, especially solar 
mes, instanced in historical documents, were, in many 
eases, not actually observed eclipses, but calculated 
ones. For the smaller solar eclipses, if not calculated 
beforehand, would pass unobserved ; since even the 
larger ones (say up to 7 degrees) are seen only under 


favorable circumstances, as when the sun \-> , - 

rising, or i- seen through a fo£ or thin cloud Ther • 
fore eclipse- mentioned in inscriptions are generilly t 
be interpreted as calculated, not as actually oWrw-i 
As the result of a calculation of an eclipse varie- wit' 
the different Siddhanta-, and as it is correct xily f jr 
period within a few centuries off the composition or t: 
Siddhanta used, it will be safest to identify the oclip- - 
mentioned m inscriptions with such as actually occurr-m 
but keeping in mind the eventuality that, within m : 
near the limits or' a p^ubb: eclipse, the Hindus ma„. 
have predicted an eclipse when none did occui vr • i ’ 
ivrsJ. 
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On Karanas. 

“ Half the portion of a tithi is established as 
that of the karanas” (Surya-Siddhdnta, ii. 69). 
There are, therefore, 60 karanas in one lunar 
month. Tlieir names and numbers are given 
in the following table : — 


Kimstughna... 1 

Bara 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 37, 44, 51, 

Balava 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 33, 45, 52, 

Kaulava 4, 11, 18, 25, 32, 39, 46, 53, 

Taitila 5, 12, 19, 26, 33, 40, 47, 54, 

Gara 6, 13, 20, 27, 34, 41, 48, 55, 

Banij 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 42, 49, 56, 

Yishti 8, 15, 22, 29, 36, 43, 50, 57, 

Sakuni 58, 

Naga 59, 

Cuatnshpada. . 60. 


As we know how to calculate a tithi, we 
shall have no difficulty in verifying a karana. 
For instance, suppose it be stated in a docu- 
ment , — su di 5, in the karana Bfdava. Balava, 
the tenth karana , ended at the same moment 
with the 5th tit hi ; being in fact the latter half 
of it. We therefore calculate, as explained 
above, the end of the 5th titlii. The karana 
in question was the time of about 11 to 12 
hours preceding the moment found by our 
calculation for the end of the 5th tithi. 

On Nakshatras and Y6gas. 

The nakshatra , in which the moon is at any 
given moment, can, by the help of my Tables, 
be found with sufficient accuracy. The yoga, 
au astrological element, will be found by the 
same operation required for the nakshatra*. 
We treat, therefore, of the nakshatras and 
n'nas at the same time. 

Hide for find i ay the Nakshatra . — From the 
r. of the date in question subtract 279 '4 aug- 
mented by the tenth part of the equation of c. 
If c . is smaller than the sura to be subtracted, 
<idd 1000 to c. (This is the true longitude of 
the sun expressed in thousandth parts of the 
circle). Add to this, the tenth part of A. for 
the date in question. The result, taken as 
Index, show's, by Table 17, the nakshatra in 
which the moon is at the given moment. 

Rule for finding the Yoga . — Add to the 
result, just found, the true longitude of the 


sun, calculated according to the above rule ; 
the sum indicates as Index the yoga, current 
at the moment in question, by the same 
Table. 

Example . — Find the ?iakshatra and yoga 
for sunrise on the 11th May, A.D. 1824 ; — 


A.D. 1824 

9546 

416 

3 


11 May ... 

4361 

/ o4 

359 



4007 

170 

362 

+ 279*4 




To eq- 

c. 1*3 

eq, b. 

263 



— 

eq. c. 

13 



280*7 

A. = 

4283 

! 

280- 7 



Lo 

ng. of © 81* 3 



428+ 81, = 509, Index of nakshatra , viz. Chitra 
509 + 81, = 590, Index of yoga, viz. Siddhi. 
And in the Ravi-P ahchuiigam (Warren’s Kala- 
Sankalita , p. 317) we find that, on the 11th May, 
A.D. 1824, the moon was in the nakshatra 
Chitra, and that the yoga Siddhi continued for 

5 ghatis after sunrise. 

If it is required to know more accurately 
the beginning of a nakshatra or yoga , the 
Table for Differences must be applied. For 
instance, wx found 590 as Index of the yoga . 
Subtracting 590 from 594 (the beginning of 
Vyatipata), we get as the remainder 4. The 
Table for Differences shows that the a 4 is 
equal to about 2 h. 27 m. Accordingly, the 
yoga Vyatipata began about 2 h. 27 m. about 

6 ghatis after sunrise at Lanka. 

This calculation is not very accurate, as an 
error of one unit in the Index makes a dif- 
ference of above half an hour. But, for chrono- 
logical purposes, this degree of accuracy will be 
all that is wanted. 

There is also another method of reckoning 

4 . . C3 

yogas in use, for the particulars of which the 
reader is referred to Colebrooke, Miscellaneous 
Essays , Vol. II. p. 363 (new edition, p. 319). 

In some inscriptions (e.g. ante , Vol. XII. 
pp. 18, 254,) the nakshatra is mentioned to- 
gether with the date. But, on calculating the 
date, I have found that the nakshatra in which, 
by my method, the moon must have been 
at that time, does not agree with the nakshatra 
given in the inscription. Nor does the week- 
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(lay come out right. It is therefore doubtful 
whether the dates of those inscriptions are cor- 
rect. But I find that the date in VoL XII. 
p. 258, is correct when calculated for the time 
of full -moon. 

PART III.— THE PERPETUAL LUNAR 
CALENDAR. 

Many chronological questions can be more 
readily solved if the whole lunar yeai', together 
with the corresponding English year, is ex- 
posed to our view. However, this cannot be 
done without a sacrifice of accuracy ; t.t\ we 
must rest satisfied with approximate results. 
Where no more than such an approximation is 
wanted, the Perpetual Lunar Calendar, exhi- J 
hired in Table 12, will be found useful. In j 
Table 12, every day is entered with a Roman 
cypher, the Epact, and one of the seven letters 
a. to g., the Dominical Letter. To begin with 
the latter, the Dominical Letters serve to show 
on what day of the week fell any given date of 
any year, in which the week-day of one date is 
known. For instance, let us- suppose that, 
in a certain year, the 5th March was a Wed- 
nesday. As the 5th March has the Dominical 
Letter a., we know at once that all days 
having the same Dominical Letter a., were 
Wednesdays. What were the week-days of 
the remaining Dominical Letters, will be found 
by the subsidiary Table 12, which needs no ex- 
planation. If no week-day is known from 
other sources, the week-day of the 1st March, 
or the value of the Dominical Letter •!., 
can easily be found by help of Table 14, which 
trives the value of the Dominical Letter »?. from 

c 

A.D. 0 to 2o00, Old Style. The Epacts are 
arranged in such a way. that the same phase of 
the moon approximately occurred throughout 
me English year and the first four months of 
the next, on all days having the same Epact. 
For instance, if of some given year the Bkh 
March, having the Epact X., was the day of a 
new-moon, a new- moon occurred on all days 
having the Epact X., throughout the year, he. 
on the Oth April, 8th May, etc. As the initial 
date of the lunar month immediately follows 

^ The eorrcotne^ of the-*o rule- can o-wly bo Jo in on - 
strated by the above Table' 1 . The difference of the 
relative po-itiom of the Min and the moon after 7^ ye.ir-*, ! 
i'* found by -ub tract imr the a of A. 1>. 1^**1 \ 7> X 3^ i from * 
that of A,P 1S7»; The rema-mler rl i- nearly i 

** jual to the foiuth part of the increase "t • f<>r one >liy 1 


the day of new-moon, the initial day or ail 
lunar months will be found by adding o/ - to 
the Epact of the new-moon day of the year 
under consideration. As Cunningham's Table: 
XVII. gives the initial day of the luni-solni 
years, the date taken out from that Table sei vt< 
to find the beginning of all lunar months. But 
Cunningham's dates are, in many cases apt to 
mislead ; for they are calculated for mean mid- 
night of Ujjain ; whereas, in civil reckoning' 
the days are accounted to begin with >umise. 
Therefore, if the mean new-moon falls between 
midnight and sunrise, Cunningham couples it 
with the following day, whereas, actually, it 
belonged to the preceding one. Hence a fourth 
part of Cunningham's dates is a day too late. 
To find with perfect accuracy the date of mean 
new-moon, my Tables may be used thus, — 
Add 200 to the a. of the corresponding year, 
then add the a. for the intervening centuries. 
Subtract the a. thus found from 10000. The 
remainder is the a. on which the mean new- 
moon occurred throughout the whole year. For 
instance, in A.D. 1468 we have 10000 — (1800 -f- 
200 ~r 0936) = lOuOO — 1936 = 8064. Hence, 
mean new-moon occurred, e.y., late on the 23rd 
March, as that day has the next lower a (7768), 
and Chakra sit Ji 1 fell, i.e. ended, on the 
24th March. For the reasons stated above, 
Cunningham gives the 25th March for the 
beginning of the luni- solar year. 

However, without reference to the Tables, the 
day of new- in >onin March can be found for any 
ofiven year, and, at the same time, for a good 
many years preceding and follow in sr it, by 
Table id. 

The second Part of this Table gives the dm 
in March on which new-moon occurred in tut* 
years A. D, 304 (o) to 379 (75) ; the fraction u‘ives 
the complete quarters of the day, alter which 
the conjunction took place. The same date^, m 
the Mime order, are valid for the next 76 years , 
but a quarter of a day must be subtracted fro? i 
each; after 152 years two quarters must be 
subtracted; after 228 years, three quarter-, 
and after 394 years (in A.D. 60S etc ) a 
c n m pi e t c day mns t be ret rone he d f rom the date 
found. 13 

330 = 'bn In 3»U years it amount's to 3°*o in-tea- 1 ■ 
330, winch wouH bo the increase of e for one c mini-re 
<lav. Our error, therefore, im about minutes m Joi 
yeir« ; -m3 even in the loth century the error is only 1 - 
25 ui . .vhieh may bo ncsrleete 1 without any pra^.c. . 
coii-ctpionce^ 
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lneiaore, to find the date of new-moon in 
March for any year, eg/. A.D. 14d" } subtract 
nom ■: the next lower figure under I. in Part 
r t.e ra-t (1210). and put down apart the sub- 
tiacr.ve quantity in parenthesis ( — 3 ; see Table 
!•■>, ex.ii-i.ple). From the remainder (252) sub- 
rue u it it is greater than 75, the next lower 
ii _ under II. of Part the First (‘228; and put 
J.part the subtractive quantity. The second 
icuiiinder (24) is to be looked out in Part the 
Sec it. I in the column y. From the date thus 
feui.d (274). subtract the sum of the subtractive 
quantities (3 J) set apart ; the result will be the 
•latL r : mean new-moon in March for the year 
:r question. By adding or subtracting 14J 
we got the day of mean full-moon. Augment 
r.e d r.o of new or full moon by On-', to find the 
If} art n: the beginning of the s'ddi or krishna 
, > . If the Epact turns out to be above 

•v 1 deduct 30 from it, to find the correct Epact. 
Knowing the beginning of the month, it will 
tr e -v to verify, approximately, any day of 
ii, by counting onwards, making the said a 
v f d> 1 ’c nisist of 15 dtys, and the 1; visit na 
) of 14 days and 15 days alternately, 

- done by Cumiinghain, The result, thus 
auivei at, L the same a^> that arrived at 
bv Cunningham’s meth>l, if tlie initial day 
v th_* year falls in March. If it falls in 
FeUvaiy, there is sometimes a difference. ; 
Fo:. i: the date to be verified falls in a 
e- ot 3b Epact>. my date will be one day ! 
e'ukj: than Cnimingha’n’s dtte; but if the 
h<ll< in a series ot 2 b Epact", Cunning- 
i.i ru- method and mine yield the same I 

’ | 
It i emaim to ascertain the names of the j 

fi dirii. months, the initial days of which are i 
* d ic a red by the Epact as cxplaine l above. | 
Y* A i 'lue of the lunir month depending on j 
<’ r‘ "okr month in winch new-moon occurred, j 
* 1 * ‘ uu i- required, is, to know on which day.-, | 
V* - k-i months commence. 1. T hi-, informa- i 
■ >: i - ' •••ni'ihed by the following arrangement j 
> ! n:v T. l »Ie 12. The numr*> ot tin* "olar months . 
i - j I. c-,_d abjve tiio-se of the English months j 
- ■- h n way that- the tir-o pu*t of the Saiis- 

r ' k written above the latter part of j 
' E* q -h name of that English month 

’ . - . an'- tr>'M both are 1 

1 - U: Vu i- .* j, pro amat.jn- n:.h . 


in the later part of which (below the hori- 
zontal stroke) the solar Hindu month com- 
menced. 13 For instance, the solar Sravaini 
begins in June and ends in July. The initial 
date of the solar month is marked by a num- 
ber (4 to 19) placed between the Epact and 
the Dominical Letter. These numbers indicate 
the century A.D. in which, approximately, the 
solar month commenced on the day marked by 
the number of the century ; thus Sravana. in 
A.D. CuO to 7u0, began on the 23rd June, that 
! day being marked by 6. 

It will be noticed that January and February 
in the large Table, and March and April in 
the Continuation-Table, have tw o columns; one 
. is to be used for common years, and the other 
; for leap-yeais, as indicated by the headings of 
| tlie column. 

An example will set the application of my 
| Table in a clear light. On what day, in A.D. 

, 8b7, fell Pausha su Ji 1 ? Cunningham’s 
, Table XVII. gives as the initial date of the 
| Hindu year, Sunday, the 14tli March. This 
[ day is marked XIVc. in my Table. The 
! Epact NIV. occurs in December, on the 5th; 
this day is Pausha su di I, because it fell in 
the solar Pausha which in A.D. 700 to 800 ran 
from the 23rd November to the 22nd December, 
as indicated by the number 7 placed after the 
Epact of those days. The oth December has 
the Dominical Letter c., just as the 14th March, 
which was a Sunday. Therefore, in A.D. n» 7, 
Pausha su > U 1 fell on Sunday, the 5th 
December. 

An additional advantage of my method, as 
will have been remarked, is, that no regard L 
taken of intercalary or expunged month" 
intervening between the initial day of the 
Hindu year and the date to be verified. 

I conclude with a practical hint. If a ILt 
of eclipses is at hand, sonic new and full 
moons of every year may be taken from it. 
For the day of a lunar eclipse* is, ot course, 
full-moon day, and a solar eclipse coincide" 
with new-moon. Taking the Epact ot the 
date of an eclipse, may serve to check a result 
arrived at by starting from the initial day ot 
the Hindu year as given in Cunningham’" 
Table XVII. 


l ' In tlie more recent centuries procetlmi; oor tin;..* t; * 
ii^gintunz ot th.* -olar month ha- -shitted to tr** first p. 1 f 
ot t:w u-it Cl.m'tiiu mouth 
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PART IV.— THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
TABLES 5 to 11, 

As stated above, my Tables are tliose of M. 1 
Laigeteau. adapted to tlie doctrines and elements 1 
of Hindu astronomy, especially those of the , 
>/'•, r !-Si‘hUninta. The inaccuracy of the ! 
element- of Hindu astronomy becomes percep- | 
tiblt in calculations for long intervals of i 
time ; but, if the interval of time is only a ! 
few years, the result of the Hindu calculation , 
may be considered correct for all practical 
purposes. Therefore Table 7, which gives the > 
increase of a, b. c. for the 3‘>0 days of tlie year ? 
could be adopted frutn the original Tables, i 
without any change beyond omitting two 
columns not wanted, and adding one, ?(*., for 
finding the weekday. But Tables 5 and (j had 
to be entirely recalculated. I shall explain 
how this was effected, in order to show that my 
Tables must yield correct results. 

The epoch of Hindu astronomy is the begin- 
ning of the Kaiiyuga ; according to the Sd ryu- 1 
,S bid haute, at midnight, at Lanka, of the 17th- i 
1 St ii February, Old Style, B.C. 310*2. As the , 
civil day is usually reckoned to begin with i 
sunrise at Lanka, the beginning of the Kali- | 
Yii go according to the $u nja-Suldhdiita may be | 
stated as B.C. 3102, 17tli February, Old Style, { 
13 hours, Lanka time. (According to the Arya- \ 
Sid tLonta, the Yuga began 6 hours later, or on | 
Tie 13th February, Ohour, Lanka time.) At that 
epoch, according to the S dry - $ t JAhu nta, the 1 
mean moon and sun were in the initial point of , 
rhe Hindu zodiac ; the longitude of the moon s * 
perigee was 0 signs ; and the sun’s perigee was , 
pi actually at the same place as at present, /a. i 
17 of the initial point of the Hindu zodiac. ; 
Accordingly n, or the difference of the moan 
h uvj’itudes of the suu and the moon, was nil. \ 

I > r we nui-t subtract the constant quantity « 
J"0'O by whieli the difference of the longitude . 

)* Tie suu and tlie moon diminished, in j 
that the equations of b and may he 

I I w n v- addithe, and not additive in some 
•a-e-, and subtractive in others. 

lienee, a. was 10000 — 2u0*»> — 9799*5. 

- or the moon’s mean anomaly, was To 0 — 

> 2”»<* of the circle, or in my notation 2oO. 

<*. wr the mail's mean anomaly, wa- 102" o2 , 
u* in my notation 235*3 I 


In&tcacl of starting from this epoch and add- 
ing the increase of these quantities for the time 
elapsed between the epoch and the given date, 
as would be more in accordance with the practice 
of the Hindus, we start from the 1st January 
of the corresponding year of the 19th century, 
for the hundred years of which the value of 
a. b. c. had to be calculated. Suppose the cor- 
rect value of a. b . c . for the corresponding year 
to he known, the same for the given year can be 
found, by subtracting the increase of a. b. c. foi 
the complete elapsed centuries. But to con- 
vert the subtractive increase into an additive 
quantity, we subtract the increase from 1. and 
add the remainder. This remainder is entered 
in Table G as a. b. c. In the way thus explained, 
the a. h . c. for the 1st January of any yeai 
can be found. For any other date, we 
add to the a. b. c . for the 1st January the 
increase up to the given day as registered in 


Table 7. 

According to the rules just laid down, we 
will now calculate the a. b . e. for the beginning 
of the Kaiiyuga, the amount of which quan- 
tities has been specified above according to the 
S d nj a - -3 eld h d at a . 

The corresponding year of B.C. 3102 (be- 
ginning of the Kaiiyuga) is A.D. 1300, the 
interval being 50OO years. Adding to the a. of 
Kalivnga 0, the increase of a . in 5000 Julian 
years, we get the a. for A.D. 1809, 17th Febru- 
ary, IS hours, Old Style, or 1st March, 18 
hours. New Style. Our Tables serve, how- 
ever, for the inverse problem ; thus, we start 
from a. for A.D. 1800, and add to this, u. for 
51)00 Years and a. for the 1st March, and a. for 
]s hour". The two last positions are equal t-* 
the iii'uva^e of a. for 59*75 days. Now w»* 
have til* 1 proportion : — As the synodical revo- 
lution A the moon in a Yuga is to the increase 
of a. in 5090 year-, so the days in a Yuga aiv 
to the days in 5<X>U years ; n v . — 

=01842*05'. 2 ' 


increase o 


lsjugu* X 53U^3»; 




r>77U17b-3 


in Julian years. 

Hone*', increase in lOl'O years is 123(58’ 5312* >, 
and increase in 100 years is 1230*853120. In 
the same way the increase of a. in o9*7o days 
will be humd to bo 2*023323. 


Now rejecting complete revolutions, and sub- 
tracting the fraction from 1. the remainder K 
1 1 be u^ed as u. for 5909 years, a-.. 3137'- , 


u. 
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tor 1000 yeai-s. viz, 40S7*4 : a. for 100 years, j The remaining operations are the same as 
viz. 14**8* 7. with a. 17 


Our calculation will be as follows : — 

A.D. 1520 ...0120 
5000 years ...3437*2 
50*75 days 2 33 * 2 *’» 

Kaliyuga 0... 0700*40 

The difference from 0700*5 being smaller 
than can be expressed in my Tables, the cal- 
culation has proved that the a. for A.D. 1800 is 
correctly given. 

From the a. of A.D. 1800 the a, for the re- 
maining years of the 10th century was found 
bv subtracting the increase of a. for the. inter- 
val between A.D. 1800 and the particular years, 
rejecting the fraction, or counting it as 1. 
according as it was less or greater than a half. 
The a. in /Table G was found a^> stated above. 
Hut, for 3 and more centuries, the increase of 
(/, for 1*2 complete days, 40 04, is to be added on 
account of the difference between the Old and 
the New Style : e.'f, 10 cent. = 4G87 -f- 4004 
87510° 

In an analogous manner was tnnnd the 5. of 
Tables 5 and G. The proportion holds : — * 
A^> the anomalistic months in the Yaga axe to 
the increase of b. in 5OO0 years, so the days in 
the Y^uga are to the days in 5o00 years; viz . — 

increase of 5, = 062/ / *uGo0 

i in < alibis 

in 5<Jfii j Julian vears. 

Hence the increase in lo00year?> is 13255*5011 ; 
in 100 \ ears. 1325*5501 ; and in 50*75 days, 
2.1G81. And h. for 50 <h» years is 404*1: for 
loOO years, 408*0 ; and fur 100 years, 140.0. 
Therefore, as above : — , 


For detei minihg c. we say : — As the anoma- 
listic revolutions of the sun in the Kalpa is to 
tile increase of e. in 5O00 years, so the days in 
the Kalpa are to the days in 5000 years : viz . — 
increase of c. in 5000 Julian year- = 


1 S2n2 :>< h i x P>1 0L>0‘V(13 
iobryifsjOicu 


4000*8 70G. 


Hence the increase in loOO years is 002*0750 
in 100 years, 0*0*0076 ; in 50 75 day-. 0 lull" 
and c. for 5000 years is 1204 ; for luOo yern- 
21*1 ; and for 100 years, 2*4. 


Therefore, as above : — 


A.D. 1800 1*8 

5 X’O yearn 120*4 

50*75 days 103m*. 

Kaliyuga 0 285** 

Accordingly c. tor A.D. 1800. viz. *2, is tm 
large by oply 0*2. 

Table 5 * 0 and 10 are calculated according n 
the rules of the N J/*//«*-.>m <.//<« /u\t, on which v. ( 
need not enter here, 


\ 


Possible Error. 

As in the Tables fractions are neglected m 
counted as 1, according as they are less ot 
larger than the absolute error in e.exv 
quantity may amount to zt 0*5. Usually tin- 
plus and the minus of the different fi gates \\ ill 
compensate for each other; but in extreme 
cases the neglected fi actions may sum up to 
— 2 5 or zh 3*5, accoiding as five or seven 


A.D. 1800 5.^ 7*2 

o' h " » year's 1*.» \ l 

51* *70 days D*8 1 


Kaliyuga 0 25' » < 

Accordingly h. for A.D L80 j i- 5-7-g. j; it, 
Um fiucfion I-? ^mailer than h we icj'-et it. 


11 Tn th * wav iuJic.tt-* lTa 5 ‘l- i :av * .i- .» h,. <>* 
‘-V-v 1 . 1K<- ie.i.t- \ Iv'v <*’m. -*•>., V.. T% , .. , 

’ ' “'“‘A**** '^5-clai L'j.\ in u-.j v,a~ i^-t n tr« c 


figures are Mimmed up to find A., and tin 
error in time will he 10 or 14 minutes respec- 
tively. In the same way, the error in the .mi ms 
of h. and c. may mount up to ±z 1*5 or *± 2*5. 
according a** three or five figures an- - , ( | 

up. lint the i W\ ct of these error- . 

1 t ijuatmii- nf i, and c.. and tlirough t ] . t ti i oj, . 1. 

; is n.»r t S i* ♦ same, hut can be :t-er>-ra . > > t \ c, 


i eve 

i 

i 



ea-e , generally, it i< very -rna!:. 


ti' • turir- ,i-o a h',<t or rorn-r-t'o:. \ t . - ti . 

" v lf ’ 1 *4“ r i. tit T.iMt* ,*> ’.vr>nl4 i* o r , , 
I - i- ■ tiun -K.mla t.f apj la d 
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TABLE 1. 

Initial Dates of Hindu Months. 

The year divided by 4 leaves remainder 1. 


add 

Vais. 

Jyai. ! 

Ash. | 

j 

Ssrav. 

BhAdr. 

. , , i 

Asvi. j 

Kartt. 

Marg. 

! 

Paush. 1 

Magh. 

Phaig. ’ 

Chaitr ! 

add 

days 

18 Mar. 

17 Apr. 

19 May. 

19 June, 

21 July. 

21 Aug. i 

i 

20 Sept J 20 Oct. 

1 

j 

19 Nov. 

j 

) 

18 Dec. 

17 Jan. 15 Feb 1 

days 

1 

489 

381 

449 

381 

441 

‘ 437 

385 

397 

453 

413 

, 505 

413 

1 

2 

605 

49/ 

565 

497 
613 ' 

557 

553 

501 

513 

569 

529 

621 

629 

2 ' 

3 

721 

613 

6S1 

673 

669 

617 

629 

685 

645 

737 

655 

3 

4 

837 

729 

797 

725 

789 

, 785 

733 

741 

801 

761 

853 

761 

4 

5 

949 

845 

913 

841 

605 

901 

*845 

857 

913 

873 

965 

873 

5 

8 

1065 

1 

i 957 

1029 

j 957 

! 1017 

i 

: 1013 

961 

973 

j 1029 

989 

1081 

989 

! 6 ! 

7 

1181 

! 1073 

1141 

J 1073 

i 1133 

1129 1 

1 i 

1067 

1039 

1145 

, 1105 

1197 

1105 

7 : 

8 

1297 

1189 

1257 

1189 

i 1249 

1245 

1183 

1205 

1261 

1221 

( 1313 

1223 

8 , 

9 

1113 

: 1305 

1373 

1301 

I 1365 

! 1361 

1309 

1317 

1377 j 

1337 

1429 

1333 

! 9 

10 

1525 

1421 

1489 

1417 

1481 

' 1477 ! 

1 

1421 

U33 

1489 ! 

1449 

1541 

1449 

, 10 

11 

1641 

1533 

1605 

1533 j 

1593 

I 1589 

1537 

15-49 

1605 1 

1565 

j 1657 

1565 

11 

12 

175 7 

1649 

1717 

! 1649 

1719 

! 1705 

1653 

1665 

1721 

1681 

! 1773 

1681 

12 

13 

1873 

1765 

1833 

1765 

i 

1825 

1821 

1 

1769 

1781 

1837 

1797 

j 1885 

1797 

13 

i 

i 


TABLE 2. 

Initial Dates of Hindu Months. 

The year^divided by 4 leaves remainder 2 . 


/ 


add 

Vaia. 

Jyai. 

Ash. 

^rav. 

Phadr. 

Asvi. 

Kartt. 

Marg. 

Parish. 

Magh. 

Ph&lg. 

Chaitr. 

add 
days i 

days 

18 Mar. 

17 Apr. 

19May.|l9 June. 

: 

21 July. 

21 Aug. 

1 

20 Sept. 20 Oct. 

19 Nor. 

1 

18 Dec. 

17 Jan. 

15 Feb. 

1 

462 

354 

422 

351 

414 1 

410 

35S 

1 

366 j 

426 

386 

478 

386 

1 

o 

574 

470 

538 

466 

530 

526 

470 

482 1 

i 

538 

49S 

594 

B>8 

o 

•3 

690 

5S6 

654 

582 

642 

633 

586 

598 1 

651 

614 

706 

614 

3 

4 

806 

098 

770 

60S 

758 

*751 

702 

714 ] 

770 

730 

822 

730 

1 

5 

922 

814 

882 

814 

874 

870 

813 

*30 

886 

846 

938 

846 

5 

6 

| 1038 

930 

998 

930 

1 990 

i 986 

934 

942 

1002 

j 962 

1054 

962 

6 

7 

1150 

1046 

mi 

i 1042 

1106 ! 

1102 

1046 

1058 

1114 

! 1074 

i 

1170 

1074 

7 i 

8 

! 1266 

1162 

1230 

1158 

1 1218 

1214 

1162 

1174 

| 1230 

j 1190 

1282 

■ 1190 

i 

8 

9 

i 1382 

1274 

; 1346 

1274 

J 1334 

1330 

1278 

1290 

1346 

j 1306 

1398 

; 1306 

9 

10 

1498 

1390 

1 158 

! 1390 

1 1450 

1446 

1394 

1406 

1462 

; 1422 

1514 

1422 

10 

11 

1614 

1506 

j 1574 

i 1506 

1566 

1562 

1510 

1518 

1578 

i 1538 

1630 

' 1538 

11 

12 

j 1726 

1622 

J 1690 

! 1618 

j 1682 

1673 

1626 

1634 

1690 

l 1650 

1746 

j 1650 

12 

13 

1842 

1738 

; 1806 

l 

| 1734 

j 1794 

j 1790 

1 

1738 

1750 

1806 

j 1766 

1858 

> 1766 

13 
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TABLE 3. 

Initial Dates of Hindu Months. 

The year divided by 4 leaves remainder 3. 


ad 1 

Vais. 

Jyai. 

Ash. 

3rav. 

Bhadr. 

Asvi. 

Karfct. 

Marg. 

Paush. 

MAgh. 

Phalg. 

Chaitr. 

add 

day= 

19 Mar. 

18 Apr. 

20 May. 20 June. 

i 

22 July. 

22 Aug. 

2lSept. 

! 21 Oct. 

i 

! 20Nov. 

19 Dec. 

* 17 Jan. 

15 Feb. 

days 

1 

547 

439 

507 

439 1 

499 

495 

443 

455 

511 

471 

447 

355 

1 

2 

663 

555 

623 

555 

615 

611 

559 

571 

627 

587 

563 

471 

2 

3 

779 

671 

739 

667 

731 

727 

675 

683 

743 

703 

679 

587 

3 

4 

891 

787 

855 

783 ' 

847 

843 

787 

799 

855 

815 

795 

i"no 

4 

5 

1007 

899 

971 

89y 

959 

955 

903 

915 

971 

931 

911 

815 

5 

6 

1123 ; 

1015 1 

1083 

1015 

1075 

1071 

1019 

1031 

1037 

1047 

| 1022 

931 

6 

7 

1239 ; 

1131 

1199 

1131 

1191 ! 

1187 ; 

1135 

1147 

1203 

1163 

1139 

1047 

7 

8 

1355 ; 

1247 

1315 

1243 

1307 

1303 

1251 

12 >9 ! 

! 1319 

1279 

1255 

1163 i 

8 

<.» 

1467 

1363 

1481 

1359 

1423 

1419 

1363 

1375 

, 1431 ! 

1391 

1371 

1279 

I 9 

lu 

1583 

1475 

1547 

1475 

153o 

1531 ' 

1479 

1491 j 

1547 j 

1507 

1487 

1391 

: 10 

ii ! 

1699 1 

1591 

1659 

1591 

1651 

16-17 

1595 

1607 

1663 

j 1623 

1599 

1507 

11 

12 i 

1816 

1707 

1 775 

1707 

1767 

1763 

1711 

1723 | 

1779 

1739 

j 1715 

1623 

12 

13 1 

1931 

1823 

I 

1891 

1819 

i 

1383 

i 

1379 

1827 

1839 

! 1895 

t 

1855 

! 1831 

! 1 

1739 : 



TABLE 4. 

Initial Dates of Hindu Months. 
Leap-years. 


a Id 

V,i, 

i 

Jyai. ; 

AVha. | 

! 

Srdv. 1 

Bhadr. 

Aivi. 

Kartt. 

Merg. | 

Paush. ; 

Mdgh. 

PhtHg. 

Chaitr. 

1 

add 

day- 

IS Mar. 

17 Apr. 19 May. 19 June. 21 July. 

21 Aug. 

20 Sept. 

20 Oct. 

19 Nov. 

18 Deo. 

18 Jan. 

10 Feb. 

days 

1 

520 

' 

412 ; 

480 

403 

472 

468 

416 

424 

*r*> 

OO 

444 

586 

440 

1 

o 

632 

52S ; 

'6 

524 

583 

58< ) 

528 

510 

596 

556 

L. 

OO 

556 

0 

O 

748 

640 ! 

712 

640 

700 

690 

644 

656 

712 

672 

764 

672 

3 

4 

864 

756 

824 

756 

816 

812 

764 

772 

828 

788 

880 

788 

4 

pJ 

980 

872 

940 

872 

932 

! 923 

! 

876 

883 

914 

904 

996 

904 

5 

0 

1092 

! 988 

1056 

984 

1048 

1044 1 

992 

1000 

10*30 

1020 

1112 

1016 

6 | 

7 

1208 

not 

117s 

1100 

1164 

j 1156 

1101 

1116 

1172 

1132 

1224 

1132 1 

1 7 j 

j 8 

; 1321 

1216 

1288 

1216 

1276 

j 1272 

1220 

; 1232 , 

1288 

1248 ! 

1340 

1248 ' 

8 

» <\ 

1440 

1332 

1400 

1 ooi; 

1392 

: 1388 

1336 

1 1:143 

1104 

1364 ! 

1456 

1304 

j 9 1 

10 

1556 

1418 

1516 

! 1413 

1508 

| 1504 

1452 

J 11*34 

1520 

: 1480 

1572 

I 1180 

10 : 

' 11 

1668 

1564 1 

1632 

j 1 564 

1624 

; 1620 

1 568 

j 157*3 

1630 

1596 

1688 

! 1592 

11 ’ 

| 1-2 

1784 

1680 

1748 

i 1676 

1 1740 

1 

lr*80 

| 1692 

1748 

| 1708 

I860 

1708 ! 

i 12 i 

; ™ 
i 

1900 

1 

! 1792 

1864 

1792 

! 1852 

>— 1 > 

<SJ 

OO 

1796 

1808 

1864 

1824 

1916 

■ 1824 

13 1 

1 
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TABLE 5. 


Years of the 19th Century A.D. 


Years. 

w 

! 

I a 

b 

c 

d 

1801 

* 5 

5l?8 

566 

6 

479 

1802 

6 

8738 

813 

5 

585 

1803 

7 

2349 

59 

: 4 

691 

L 1804 

1 

59 iO 

306 

i 4 

797 

1805 

3 

9330 

588 

6 

909 

1806 

4 

3430 

835 

5 

15 

1307 

5 

7080 

81 

4 

121 

L 1308 

6 

681 

328 

i 4 

227 

1809 

1 

4621 

610 

6 

339 

1810 

o 

8221 

857 

5 

445 

1811 

o 

1822 

103 

4 

551 

L I8M 

4 

5422 

350 

3 

657 

1813 

6 

9362 

632 

5 

769 

1811 

7 

2962 

879 

5 

875 

1815 

1 

6563 

125 

4 

981 

L 1816 

0 

163 

372 

3 

87 

1817 

4 

4103 

654 

5 

1P9 

1313 

5 

7703 

901 

5 

305 

1819 

6 

1304 

147 

4 

411 

L 1820 

4 

4905 

394 

3 

517 

1321 

2 

8345 

676 

5 

629 

1822 

3 

2445 

923 

5 

735 

1323 

4 

6045 

169 

4 

811 

L1324 

5 

9646 

416 

3 

947 

1325 

7 

3586 

698 

5 

59 

1326 

1 

7186 

945 

4 

165 

1327 

o 

787 

191 

4 

271 

L 1323 

3 

4387 

438 

3 

377 

1329 

5 

8327 

720 

5 

489 

1330 

6 

1927 

967 

4 

595 

1331 

7 

5528 

213 

4 

701 

L 1832 

1 

9128 

460 

o 

S07 

1333 

3 

3o63 

742 

5 

919 

1834 

4 

6663 

939 

4 

25 

1855 

5 

269 

235 

4 

131 

1856 

6 

3870 : 

482 

3 

237 

1857 

1 

7309 i 

764 

5 

349 

1858 

o 

1410 1 

11 

4 

455 

1359 

o 

o 

5010 i 

257 

3 

561 

L 1310 

4 

8611 

50-1 

3 

667 ! 

1 

1341 

! 6 

i 

2551 1 

786 

5 

i 

1312 

7 

6151 

33 

4 

885 1 

1843 

1 

9751 

279 

3 

991 ! 

L 1844 

.■} 

3332 

526 

3 

97 ; 

1845 

4 

7292 ' 

8u8 

5 

•209 j 

1 

1846 

5 

892 ! 

55 

4 

315 

1847 
iL 1348 

! 6 

i 7 

4403 : 
8093 ' 

301 

548 

3 

3 

421 | 
52 7 ; 

iS49 ; 

1 o 

2033 

830 

5 

639 j 

1850 

i 

! ® 

, 

5633 

77 

i i 

! *4 

1 745 J 


j Years. 

\v 

a 

b 

c 

d 

1 

l 1851 

4 

9234 

323 

3 

851 

L 1852 

5 

2835 

570 

i> 

957 1 

j 1853 

7 

6775 

852 * 

4 

69 1 

i 1854 

1 

375 

99 

4 

L5 ! 

j 1855 

2 

3975 

345 

3 

281 

L 1856 

3 

7576 

59*2 

o 

387 

1 3857 

5 

1516 

874 

4 

499 

i 1858 

6 

5116 

121 

4 

605 

! 1859 

7 

8717 

367 

i’i 

o 

711 

L 1660 

1 

2317 

614 

.» 

817 

1861 

3 

6257 

896 

4 

929 : 

1862 

4 

9857 

143 

4 

35 

1863 

5 

3458 

389 

Cl 

o 

141 

L 1364 

6 

7058 

636 

o 

247 

; 1865 

1 

998 

918 

4 

359 , 

1666 

2 

4598 

165 

O 

O 

465 

1867 

3 

8199 

411 

o 

t_> 

571 

L 1868 

4 

1800 

658 

o 

677 

1869 

6 

5740 

940 

4 

789 

1870 

7 

9340 

187 

3 

895 

1871 

i 

2940 

483 

3 

1 

L 1872 

o 

6541 

680 

.» 

107 

1870 

4 

481 

962 

4 

219 

1874 

5 

4081 

209 

3 

325 

1875 

6 

7682 

455 

o 

431 

L 187 6 | 

7 

1282 

702 

o 

537 

1877 i 

' 2 

5222 

984 

4 

649 

1878 ; 

3 

88*22 

231 

3 

755 

1879 i 

4 

2423 

477 

.> 

861 

L 1880 ! 

5 

; 6023 

724 

o 

j 

967 

1881 

7 

9963 

6 

! 4 

79 

1882 1 

1 

3563 

253 

3 

t 185 

1333 

1 2 | 

7164 

499 

1 2 

291 

,L 1884 

: 3 

765 

746 

1 -) 

397 

1885 

1 ^ 

4705 

28 

1 4 

509 

1886 

6 

8305 

275 

3 

! 615 

1887 

7 i 

1905 

521 J 

o 

1 ^ 

721 

L 1888 i 

1 | 

5506 

768 1 

; i 

827 

! 1889 

3 ! 

9446 

:>o i 

o 

93)9 

1890 

4 ' 

3046 

297 | 

3 

15 

1391 

i 

5 j 

6647 

1 543 1 

o 1 

151 ' 

L 1892 1 

1 6 1 

■ 247 

! 790 ■ 

} 1 

257 

1893 

; 1 I 

; 4187 

72 

3 | 

3t>9 ; 

1S94 

O 1 

7787 

319 

3 1 

475 

1895 

: 3 

! 1388 

| 

565 

* \ 

58 * | 

L 1896 

| 4 

! 4988 

812 

i 

6S7 i 

1,-97 

; 6 

! 89-28 : 

94 

3 

! 

1898 

7 

i 2528 

341 

3 

905 * 

1899 

i 1 

6129 

587 

o 

11 1 

L 1900 

o 

9730 

834 

1 

117 1 
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TABLE 8. 


Centuries intervening between the given year and the 
corresponding one of the 19th Century. 


Century. 

\v 

a 

b 

e 

1 

d 

— — 

15 

6 

6094 

185 

69 

823 

U 

5 

4626 

734 

67 

573 

13 

4 

3157 

284 

64 

322 


3 

1688 

834 

62 

73 

11 

o 

220 

384 

59 

823 

10 

1 

8751 

934 

57 

572 

0 

i 

7282 

484 

55 

o.)0 i 

o — . 

8 

6 

5813 

35 

52 

1 j 

71 

| 7 

5 

4345 I 

585 

50 

822 

6 

4 

2876 

135 

47 

572 

5 

- ! 
o 

1407 

685 

45 

321 

4 

1 

o 

9939 

235 

43 

71 

1 

J. 3 

: i 

i 

8470 

785 

40 

820 

G. 2 

i 

4 

3615 

972 

11 

512 

G. 1 

| 2 

1808 

486 

5 

256 


JSf B — Centuries 1 and 2 yield the date in the New Style ; the other 
Centuries in the Old Style. 


Equations for converting Hindu years into years A. D. 

Khhynjrn-Samvat ; — 3101. Vikrama-Samvat ; — 06. Saka-Samvat ; + 78. 

T/>(m conations give the commencement, A. I)., of the expired Hindu year, 
prfjr*viv, of the current year next alter the expired year for which the equation is applied 


more 
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TABLE 7. 


1 

i 

January. 

February. 

March. j 


a 

f. 

V 

a 

b 

C ‘ 

d 

3 

>% 

\v 

a . 

u 

i 

e , 

d 

5 

% | 

w 

a 

b 1 

e \ 

1 

a > 

21 

- 




■ 


w 





1 


j= j 

- 




: 


dav 



i 



day. 






day. 



i 

1 


1 

1 

0 


... j 



i ; 

1 

.1 

° 

403 

125 ■ 

85 , 

179 

1 

... 

O 

O 

9079 

141 , 

102 ' 

340 

O ’ 

o 

1 1 

330 

o , 

oo 

3 

C 

o • 

■i 

4 

836 

101 

88 1 

1S5 

o 

1 

4 

318 

177 : 

104 

346 

;3 


.-> 

677 , 

73 


12 

3 l 

o 

O 

5 

1175 

108 

90 

190 

o 

O 

:> 

5 

057 

214 ; 

107 

352 

1 

4 

o 

* 

1016 j 

109 ' 

S 

17 

4 

4 

0 

1513 

234 

93 

196 

4 1 

o 

o 

0 

995 

250 1 

170 , 

358 

5 i 

5 

4 

1*355 | 

145 , 

11 , 

23 


5 

0 

1852 

370 

90 

202 

5 1 

i 

4 

0 

1:11 1 

280 ; 

172 

3* ‘A 

r, 

o 

5 

lCflo 

181 

11 

20 

6 i 

G 

1 

2191 

300 

89 

208 

0 

5 

1 

1672 

32.3 

175 

309 

7 . 

i 

6 

2032 , 

218 

10 

35 

7 

4 

o 

2529 

54. i 

101 

213 

4 

6 

0 

2011 

Oo9 ! 

178 

375 

5 

s 

0 

2370 

274 

10 

40 

s 

s 

3 

2808 

579 

lui 

219 

8 

i 

O 

o 

2550 

395 

181 1 

381 

0 

0 

1 

2700 

280 

.>.> 

46 

8 

0 

•* 

3207 

415 

107 . 

227. j 

9 

Q 

4 

2083 

432 

183. 

287 

10 ’ 

10 

0 

304S 

327 , 

.) “ 

:.2 

10 i 

10 


3545 

452 ; 

110 , 

231 ’ 

10 

0 

5 

■ 3027 

j 

4f.3 

1^3 , 

392 

11 

11 

3 

3*38*1 ' 

303 

2 4 

53 

11 

11 

6 

3381 

488 

112 ! 

237 

n 

10 

0 

3300 

504 i 

189 

398 

j 

i 12 

12 

4 

3725 ; 

099 . 

30 

l-'.J 

12 

12 

0 

- 

4243 

324 

115 

242 

12 

11 

! 0 

3704 

540 

192 | 

k*4 

1 10 

13 

_ 

o 

4161 , 

430 | 

33 

0 l * 

14 

13 

1 

4501 

5> . 1 ( 

118 , 

i 

248 i 

13 

12 

; i 

; 4043 

577 

194 

410 

i U 

14 : 

o 

44u2 

472 

30 

77> 

14 

14 

-> 

4900 

587 

120 

254 

14 

13 

1 ,■> 

i 

43S2 

613 

197 

415 

I 

15 , 

15 

0 1 

4711 

508 

38 

81 

15 

1*5 

; 3 

j 

5233 

♦ 1 33 

123 

200 

15 

14 

, a 

4720 

6-49 ' 

200 

421 

L- i 

Id 

.! 

7)070 ; 

511 

41 

87 

10 

10 

i 

4 

1 00 4 4 

<3 >9 

120 

205 

16 

15 

; 4 

7,07,9 

6S6 [ 

1 

203 1 

■ 

i 427 

17 ' 

17 

2j 

5118 

581 ■ 

44 

02 

17 

17 

1 7. 

59 10 

7"m 

129 

271 

17 

16 

■ 7. 

539 / 

i ^ i 

205 1 

433 

13 

IS 

•3 i 

1 

| 5757 

017 , 

47 

08 

, to 

18 

! 6 

■ 0254 

742 

131 

277 

13 

17 

i 

, 5 1 30 

! 1 

208 

439 

1? 1 

12 

4 

| C0i'5 

67.3 

40 ' 

104 

10 

| 10 

i _ 

0 

0593 


134 

283 

. 19 

IS 

0 

1 

0075 

1 794 . 

211 

444 

2o ' 

20 

5 

S 0U4 

I 

080 

52 

110 

20 

20 

1 

6932 

815 

137 , 

288 

' 20 

19 

; i 

0413 

831 , 

214 

450 

i 

21 

o 

1 

: 0773 

720 ‘ 

•JO , 

115 

21 

i 

o 

7270 

S51 

140 

294 

, 21 

i 2* * 

i 

i 2 

' 0752 

80) j 

210 

, 456 

j 22 i 

.TO 

0 

i 7111 

■ 702 ■ 

57 

121 

•i ■> 

1 22 

3 

7008 

i 

142 

300 

22 

| 21 

o 

7093 

903 
| * 

219 

402 

i ,v> ' 

2d 

1 

i 7)00 

, 788 

♦;o 

127 

.v> 

; 23 

4 

' 7047 

923 

147. 

3oO 

•v> 

1 

4 

. 7429 

940 

: 000 

467 

1 1 
1 - 1 ' 

24 

O 

j T7S0 

835 

i >0 

133 

24 

24 

o 

, 828*4 


: 148 i 

312 

24 

1 .4 *•> 

7. 

7708 

976 

! 224 

473 

1 1 

25 

. :» 

, 8127 

' 871 

f»i . 

133 


O “ 

0 

8025 

99*4 

151 1 

1 317 

°5 


6 

8100 

12 

i 2 * “ 7 

479 

! o f ; j 

i — | 

o f ; 

4 

j Skid 

807 

08 

144 

2<i 

20. 

0 

8903 

52 

153 

' 325 

20 

: 

o 

S 4 45 

48 

; 230 

, 485 


2/ 

i 5 

8S04 

on 

71 

15" 

, 27 

2 4 

1 

9302 

*'9 

, 150 

329 

o- 

2o 

1 

8784 


; 253 

' 490 

1 23 ' 

i 28 

i 

. (> 

1 ou;3 

93* » 

74 

150 

28 

2b 

.) 

9841 

105 

i 159 

35*5 

28 

27 

2 

9122 

121 

I 235 

! 490 

j 29 


; 0 

i 

; 0 18*2 

10 

7 < 

l-*2 


29 

b 

9!) 79 

, HI 

■ 1*'‘2 

i ;H “-' 

29 

' 23 

3 9401 

i 157 

, 23S 

, 5u 

! ; 

1 “ 

'){ 1 

i 

' 9r20 

52 

70 

1*7 


1 

i 



j 


5" 

2 a 

4 *'800 

194 

241 

| 5(0 

! a l 

01 

1 o 

150 

j 

' 82 

173 

i 



I 



i 

31 

30 

; 

. ■ 153 

' 230 

244 

■ 51- 

1 

1 

1 






i ' 





1 



! 51 

o : 477 


260 

246 51 


)/*, ; 


1 PhAli;una c. .il»« mt IH 

ZZ KuuiMia-'siimkvunri. 

1 = Sunday, 2 = M-n lay. - 


1 Chakra ab * ic lDo 1 Yakaklia r. about 279 

y M ina-^.un kraut i. T Mcdia-Munkrunt: 

Tu^.Liv, t = IV. ‘du *siay. 5 — Tbur-Itv 0 — Friday. 7 or o — Saturday. 
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TABLE 7 — continued. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Common. 

j 

S 1 

>> w 

f 

a 

b 

c 

i 

cl 

j 

! 

c 

o 

% 

\v 

a 

b 

c 

, d 
| 

“ 

o 

1 s 

w 

a 

i 

b 

| 

i 

1 c 

! 

day. | 



| 

' i 

day. 






day. 




! 

i 

1 

... | 6 

477 

266 

! 246 

519 

1 


1 

636 

355 

329 

I 692 

1 


4 

1133 

480 

; ns 

871 

o 

1 | 0 

816 

303 

249 

525 

0 

1 

o 

974 

391 

331 

698 

i 2 

1 

5 

1472 , 

516 

416 

877 ; 

o 

O 

2 1 1 

1154 

| 339 

i 252 

531 1 

o 

O 

o 

3 

1313 

428 

334 

704 

: 3 

2 

6 

1S11 

553 

419 

833 ' 

4 

3 1 2 

1 

1493 

375 

255 

537 ; 

: 4 

o 

4 

1652 

464 

OO i 

‘ 710 


3 

0 

2149 

589 

422 

S3 9 5 

5 

4 3 

1831 

411 

257 

542, 

5 

4 

5 

1990 

500 

339 

, 715 

5 

4 

1 

2483 

625 

424 

894 ; 

6 

5 , 4 

2170 

448 

260 

548 j 

: g 

5 

6 

2329 

536 

342 

721 

6 

L 5 

o 

2827 

661 

427 

1 

900 : 

7 

6 5 

2509 

484 

263 

554 | 

7 

6 

0 

2668 

573 

345 

727 

7 

6 

° 

3165 

698 

430 ‘ 9C6 | 

8 

7 6 

2847 

520 

266 

560 

8 

7 

1 

3006 

609 

348 

/ 33 

8 

7 

4 

3504 

734 

433 

912 , 

9 

8 . 0 

3186 

557 

268 

565 

: 9 

8 

0 

3345 

645 

35o 

739 

9 

8 

5 

3842 

770 

435 

917 : 

10 

9 i 1 

3525 

593 

271 

571 

10 

9 

o 

O 

3684 

682 

353 

741 

’ 10 

o 

6 

4181 1 

807 

4 88 

923 ! 

11 

10 2 

3863 

629 

274 

577 

11 

10 

4 

4022 

718 

356 

750 

; 11 

10 

0 

4520 

843 

441 

92 9 

12 

11 . 3 

4202 

665 

277 

583 

12 

11 

' 5 

4361 

751 

359 

756 

12 

11 

1 

43 o3 

879 

444 

t 

935 ! 

13 

12 4 

4540 

702 

279 

589 ( 

13 

12 

6 

4699 

790 

361 

762 

13 

12 

2 

5197 

916 

446 

941 ' 

14 

13 5 

4879 

733 

282 

591 i 

11 

13 

1 0 

5038 

827 

364 

767 

: n 

18 

3 

5536 

952 

449 

946 

15 

14 ’ 6 

5218 

774 

235 

600 ; 

15 

14 

1 

5377 

863 

367 

773 

15 

14 

4 

58/4 

938 

452 

952 

10 

15 0 

5556 

Sll 

287 

606 ’ 

16 

15 


5715 

899 

370 

779 

i 16 

15 

5 

6213 

24 

454 

958 

17 

16 1 

5895 

; 817 

: 290 

612 

17 

16 

: 3 

* 6054 

936 

372 

785 ’ 

i 

* 17 

16 

0 

6552 

6! | 

45 / 

964 . 

18 

17 2 

6231 

833 

, 293 1 

617 i 

18 

17 

: 4 

6393 

972 

375 

790 ! 

i 18 

17 

0 • 

689*0 

97 j 

460 

969 

19 

18 3 

6572 

919 

! 290 i 

623 ! 

19 

18 

i ^ ! 

! 6731 

8 

378 

. 

796 i 

j 

19 

is 

1 

7220 

133 j 

463 

973 

20 

19 4 

i 

6911 

956 

| 293 i 

629 ■ 

20 

19 

6 

7070 

45 

381 

So2 

; 20 

10 


7567 

170 j 

465 

981 

21 

20 ■ 5 | 

7250 

992 

301 ; 

635 

21 ■ 
i 1 

20 

0 

' 7408 

51 

383 

808 1 

i 2i 

■20 

o 

o 

7900 

206 j 

468 

987 

22 

i l 

21 i 6 | 

7588 

28 

304 

640 

00 

21 

1 

7747 

117 

386 

814 

i ! 

i 

•21 i 

4 

S245 

i 

242 : 

471 

992 

2:1 

22 : 0 j 

7927 

l 65 

307 

646 

23 : 

i i 

22 

o 

8086 

153 

389 

8r» ■ 

» 23 

O-) 1 

5 

8583 

278 

174 

9 ( *3 

21 

23 ; 1 

8265 

! ioi 

309 : 

652 j 

: ^ ! 

23 

O 

8424 

190 

391 

825 : 

■ 24 ' 

23 ! 

o : 

8922 

315 

476 

l 

25 

' 24 2 ! 

8604 

137 

312 ! 

653 j 

25 , 

24 

4 

8763 

226 

391 

831 ! 

: 25 

24 , 

0 ‘ 

9261 

351 

479 

10 

2d 

20 ° 

■ 

8943 j 

174 

315 

004 1 

; 20 ! 

25 


9102 

262 

397 

887 

! 26 

2.j 

1 

9599 . 

887 

482 

16 

27 

26 i 4 

9281 

210 

3 IS 

l 1 

669 

: 27 

26 

1 6 ' 

9140 

299 

400 

! 8i2 ; 

27 , 

26 

-) 

9988 

424 

435 , 

21 

28 

i 

27 jo j 

9620 

216 

320 

6*5, 

28 

27 

1 0 

9770 

.335 

402 

' 848 

2S 

27 

o 

•J 

276 , 

160 j 

- 

487 | 


29 

28 ' G ( 

9959 

282 

323 

6s 1 

29 * 

28 

i ; 

118 

571 ! 

4«>5 

851 

i 2!) , 
1 

28 | 

4 

615 1 

496 

490 ! 

33 

30 

29 , 0 1 

297 

319 

326 

687 

30 : 

29 

2 

i 

456 

lo7 

108 

860 

1 

1 80 i 
1 | 

29 , 

5 i 

95 1 ' 

59,2 ; 

-m j 



30 1 

636 

555 

329 ; 

692 

31 

30 

-> 1 
•> i 

795 

111 

111 

S65 

: ... ! 

80 ; 

6 ’ 

1292 

: 

4' »6 ' 

41 j 

I 

1 

s 


j 



— ! 

31 

1 j 

1133 

480 

415 

871 

i 


! 


| 

1 


! 


1 Jy. 

ushtlu 

c. <i1m 

.*nt 351 


1 

Adi 

ad ha r . 

alum 

r 15') 

i 


1 

Si-aviiua 

about 

— 


& vri'.ha-^in 

hkranti 



II Mithnna-S' 

".lira 

nti. 

f 

i 


cx 

Karkuta-'su : iik ni nt ». 



1 = Sunday, 2 

= Monday. 

3 = Tuesday. 


W-dn.- 


5 = ' 

Ihxir-A 

lay. 6 

= Fild« 

iy. 7 - -r 

i) — 

fSat'ii’d.JV 



June, 1888.1 
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TABLE 7— continued. 


Jvly. Ar^u-T. ( September. 







j 


, ! i 






i 



i 

! 

rj 

i 



1 

i 


zz 









1 

J 

>* 

i 

w i 

a 

b 

1 c 

; a 

O 

>1 \V 

a 

1> 

c 

a i 

1 1 

W j 

a 

b 

i c 

d ! 

i 


dav. 

! 

1 



! day. | 






Jay. 


2283 

819 

! 

665 

! 

1 

|ff 

0 | 1-292 

509 j 

496 

44 

1 

... ; 

o 

1790 

6 9 4 

580 

223 

1 : 


5 

402 j 

0 

1 

0 ! 1001 

6u5 

493 

50 

o 

1 

o 

2129 

720 

5S3 

229 

o 

1 

6 

2626 

855 i 

668 . 

408 

o 

o 

1 : 1970 

041 

501 

56 

n 

° 

o 

4 

2467 

7> 6 

586 

235 

n 

O 

0 

0 

2965 

8*1 

671 

414 | 

4 

o 

O 

j 2 | 2308 

6/8 

504 

62 

4 

3 

5 

2806 

”6,', 

539 

241 

4 

o 

1 

3303 

928 

673 , 

4i u i 

5 

4 

3 | 2017 

714 , 

506 

67 

5 

4 

6 

3144 

s.;9 

591 

246 

5 

4 

n 

3642 

964 

676 

425 ; 

<3 

5 

4 ! 2980 i 

750 

509 

/ 5 

6 

0 

0 

3483 

-j 

594 

252 

6 

5 

o 

O 

3931 

0 

6/9 

431 , 

< 

6 

5 3321 ' 

737 

512 

79 

7 i 

'6 

1 

3322 

912 

597 

258 

/ 

6 

4 

4319 

O / , 

682 ' 

437 ' 

8 

/ 

1 1 

■ 0 3063 

823 

iilsi 

85 

3 

7 

2 

4160 

9-4 3 

600 

264 

3 

t 


46(58 

1 b 

684 

442 1 

1 

9 

8 

0 4001 

859 ' 

517 

9l 

9 

8 

3 

4199 

9” l 

0o2 

20 y 

9 

8 

0 

4997 

109 

687 , 

i 

448 j 

10 

0 

1 ( 4340 

895 

520 ' 

96 

10 

9 

4 

4333 

2' i 

605 

275 

10 

9 

0 

5335 

145 

690 

454 ' 

11 

10 

2 4079 

932 , 

523 

102 

11 

10 

! 

5 

5176 

or 

tlOS 

281 

11 

10 

1 

567 4 

1 82 ( 

693 

4*--0 

12 

11 

; 1 

3 ! 5017 

[ 

96S , 

526 

103 

12 

11 

6 

5515 

93 ' 

611 

287 

: 

11 

0 

6013 

213 ' 

t 

695 j 

466 j 

13 

12 

4 5350 i 

4 

528 

114 

'' W 

12 

0 

5854 

126 , 

613 

292 

13 

12 

o 

O 

6351 

254 ! 

698 | 

i 

471 j 

14 

13 

5 1 5695 

41 I 

531 

119 

14 ! 

13 ■ 

1 

6192 

I'M 

616 

293 

14 

13 

4 

6690 

2 9i ; 

701 

477 j 

13 

14 

i 

0 1 6033 

77 , 

534 

125 

15 

14 

o 

6531 

■2o2 

619 

304 

15 

14 

5 

7028 

327 t 

704 , 

483 ; 

16 

15 

0 , 0372 

H3 ; 

537 

131 

16 

15 j 

3 

6869 

238 

621 

310 

i 16 

1 

15 

6 

1 

7367 

363 

706 1 

4S0 i 

1 

17 

16 

■ 

1 0710 

149 , 

539 

137 

17 

16 

4 

7268 

27 4 

624 

316 

j 17 

16 

0 | 

7706 

400 j 

709 | 

494 ; 

IS 

17 

•2 | 7019 ! 

ISO 

542 , 

142 

. 13 

17 

5 

7547 

311 

627 

321 

1 13 

17 

1 

8044 

436 : 

712 ■ 

500 1 

i, 

13 

3 73SS 

222 

545 

148 

\ 19 

IS 

6 

7835 

347 

630 

i 327 

1 ^ 

13 

o 

8383 

172 

715 

506 j 

i 20 

19 

4 . 7720 

' 253 

548 

154 

1 20 

19 

0 

8224 

38 ; 

632 

1 333 

j -20 

19 

fj 

8722 

503 , 

717 

512 

i 

; 21 

20 

\ sO'ir. 

, i 

295 

550 

160 

21 

20 

1 

8563 

420 

635 

i 339 

: 21 

20 

4 

9060 

545 

, j 

720 

MS 

1 

1 nn 

21 

0 Si"! 

i i 

1 331 

*>53 

: loo 


21 

.> 

3901 

45o ‘ 

633 

344 

! .'in 

l - 

, 21 

5 

9399 

' 531 | 

723 

i 

523 i 

i 

1 **“ 

' 23 

.jo 

0 ; 8742 

36 7 

556 

1 171 

' 23 

oo 

3 

9240 

4 t} 2 

641 

350 

i -•’> 

' °2 

6) 

, 9737 

017 , 

726 

529 1 
! 

i 

24 

23 

1 : 9081 

j 403 

559 

177 

24 

23 

4 

9573 

529 

643 

356 

24 

t 

, 23 

0 

76 

654 : 

723 

O'* 5 ■ 

O ■' 

24 

( 

2 ! 9425 

: 44« > 

561 

133 

25 

: 24 

5 

9917 

565 

646 

36° 

1 25 

i 

' 24 

1 

415 

690 ( 

731 

:,u ! 

; 26 

25 

3 97 58 

476 

564 

189 

26 

j 25 

6 

; 256 

Gnl 

649 

' 367 

i 

j 26 

! 25 

o 

< o3 

726 

i 

734 

.',40 | 

i 

' 27 

20 

4 ! 97 

■ 512 ’■ 

56/ 

19 4 

27 

[ 

! 26 

0 

594 

63 1 

652 

1 

; 373 

■ 27 

i 26 

j 

1092 

, 762 . 

736 : 

t 

552 ; 
! 

* 28 

27 

i 

5 49 

569 

2oo 

28 

i - 7 

1 

i 933 

671 

65 4 

, 379 

i 

27 

4 

1431 

799 , 

7:w i 

558 i 

29 

28 

X> j 135 

6 j 77 1 

' 595 

572 

206 

29 

1 28 

.•> 

! 1272 

710 

657 

no - 
OO’J 

t 29 

1 

28 

1 5 

1769 

S3 5 

, i 

504 | 

;»*j 

29 

0 j 1113 

621 

575 

212 

30 

29 

o 
• > 

; ioio 

716 

660 

391 

' | 30 

29 

6 

2108 

871 

7 45 i 

1 | 

509 1 

j 

31 

50 

1 j 1451 

658 

57”' 

217 

31 

i 30 

4 

■ i;u<) 

783 

663 

3.96 

- 1 

j ... 

30 

, 0 

i 

2 447 

903 

1 747 

i 

1 575 
| 


5.1 

2 17:0 

69 l 

590 

222, 

... 

31 


22$ S 

Si'* 

69.5 

0>2 

i 


i 

i 


i 


I 


— 

— 

" 




1 

-day. 

\ / 


, 

7i»S 



1 Kitrttika c. 

about 

791 



1 

a i 

i , 

Bbndrapada ^ 
Simha-^imkrimti 
— Sunday, 2 Mvr.d- 

y. ' - 

^ T :•* 

.-x- \ 1I1U ’ . .1 ■ ■ » 

Kany.i-vuukr ii 
t WVdn* *<!.•} 


Til -av -day. 

^ TuU--amkranti. 

6 — Friday. 7 .*r 0 = 

Saturday. 
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TABLE 7 — continued. 


O'.IGBLK. NOVEMBER. ; DECEMBER. 


f 


w 

1 

b 

c 

i 

j , 

1 ? 

i 

! j 

‘"'1 

1 

[ 

a 

h 

c 

d 

1 


| 

w 

1 

a 

s 

b 

c 

d 

lulV, 



1 



day. 



1 



day. 






1 


0 

2447 

903 j 

747 

075 

1 ... 

■ 0 

2941 

0 0 1 
00 • 

832 

754 

1 1 

... 

0~ 

3103 

121 

914 

927 

*J 

1 

1 

*2780 

044 | 

700 ' 

031 

2 1 

4 

3233 : 

60 

830 

760 

i 0 

1 

6 

3412 

158 

917 

933 

3> 


0 1 

312 4 

980 

7 00 

057 

3 2 

5 

86-21 

105 1 

833 

766 

| 3 

0 

0 

3780 

194 

920 

v-39 

4 


0 

3402 

16 

706 

503 

4 3 

6 

3960 

142 | 

840 

771 

; 4 

3 

1 

4119 

230 

923 

944 

5 

4 

i , 

3801 

5:3 1 

t oS 

508 

5 4 

0 

4*299 

178 ; 

843 

1 1 7 

0 

4 

0 

4403 

267 

925 

950 

i ' 

•> 

0 

4140 

80 

1 

701 ; 

♦304 

1 6 0 

1 

4637 

214 

846 

783 

, 6 

0 

O 

O 

4796 

303 

928 

956 

; 

6 

t; 

4178 

125 

761 

610 

7 6 

0 

4976 t 

250 

849 

1 789 

1 t 

6 

4 

5135 

339 

931 

962 


7 

“ 

4S17 


7“7 j 

610 

8 7 

u 

5310 

287 ; 

851 

! 794 

i 

g 

7 

0 

5473 

375 

934 

9-38 


<5 

1 

0106 

1 06 

760 | 

621 

“ 8 

4 

5653 

323 ' 

854 

[ 80“ 

9 

g 

6 

0812 

412 

936 

973 

V 

0 


0404 

204 

772 

627 

10 9 

5 

5992 

309 

807 

806 

1 10 

9 

0 

6151 

448 

939 

979 

i; 

10 

•j 

0803 

271 

< < , 

633 

11 10 

6 

6330 

896 

86“ 

812 

. n 

10 

1 

6489 

4S4 

612 

985 

i; 

11 

4 

6171 

007 

778 

h.;,n 
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41 
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3 
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117 


9 

0.38 
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3. 7 j 

79 

5.36 J 

.... 

38 

i 

;U10 
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S3 ! 

> 
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117 


10 

0.43 

45 
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80 
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TABLE 12,— Subsidiary. 


Correspondence of Dominical Letters and Week-Days. 


a 

S 

Mo 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sat 

b 

Mo 

Tu 

w 

Th 

Fr 

Sat 

S 

c 

Tu 

w 

Th 

Fr 

Sat 

S 

Mo 

d 

w 

Th 

Fr 

Sat 

3 

Mo 

Tu 

e | 

Th 

Fr 

Sat 

S 

Mo 

Tu 

W 

f 

Fr 

, Sat 

1 

i s 

Mo 

! Tu 

W 

Th 

$ 

1 Sat 

! s 

| Mo 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 


S = Ravi, Siirya-vara. 
Mo = Soma, Chandra. 

Tn = Bliauma, Mangala. 
W = Budlia. 

Th = Guru. 

^ Fr = Sukra. 

Sat = Sani. 


* 
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TABLE 12. 

Perpetual Lunar Calendar. 

Containing the Epacts and Dominical Letters. 


Ka j sha. j Phalguna. j - Chutra. | Vaisfikha. | Jyaishtha. j A- 

Days. ^ January. February. March. April. May. Days. 



Common year. 

Leap year 


Common year. 

Leap year. 












1 

1 

30 I 

a 

XXIX 

g 

II 

d 

I 

c 

30 I 


a 

II 


g 

hi 

18 

b 

1 

2 S 

II 

b 

30 I 

a 

hi 

e 

II 

d 

II 


e 

III 


a 

IV 

19 

c 

9 

“ 

i 

3 : 

III 

o' 

II 

b 

IV 

f 

III 

e 

in 


f 

IV 


b 

V 


d 

3 

4 

IV 

d 

III 

c 

V 

g 

IV 

f 

IV 


g 

V 


c 

VI 


e 

4 

5 

V 

e i 

IV 

d 

VI 

a 

V 

g 

V 


a 

VI 


d 

VII 


f 

5 

6 ' 

VI 

r 

V 

e 

VII 

b 

VI 

a 

VI 


b 

VII 


e 

VIII 


g 

6 

7 

VII 

g 

VI 

f 

VIII 

c 

VII 

b 

VII 


c 

VIII 


f 

IS 


a 

7 

8: 

VIII 

a 

VII 

ft 

& 

IX 

d 

VIII 

c 

VIII 


a 

IX 


g 

X 


b 

S 

9 1 

IX 

b 

VIII 

a 

X 

e 

IX 

a 

IX 


e 

X 


a 

XI 


c 

9 

10 | 

X 

c 

IX 

b 

XI 

f 

X 

e 

x 


f 

XI 


b 

XII 


d 

10 

11 ! 

XI 

d 

X 

c 

XII 

g 

XI 

f 

XI 


« 

XII 


c 

XIII 


e 

11 

12 

XII 

e 

XI 

d 

XIII 

a 

XII 

g 

XII 


a 

XIII 


a 

XIV 


f 

12 

13 , 

XIII 

f 

XII 

e 

XIV 

b 

XIII 

a 

XIII 


b 

XIV 


e 

XV 


g 

13 

14 ■ 

XIV 

g 

XIII 

f 

XV 

c 

XIV 

b 

XIV 


c 

XV 


f 

XVI 


a 

14 

15 , 

XV 

a 

XIV 

g 

XVI 

d 

XV 

c 

XV 


d 

XVI 


£ 

XVII 


b 

15 

l 16 

t 

XVI 

b 

XV 

a 

XVII 

e 

XVI 

j 

d 

XVI 


e 

XVII 


a 

i 

XVIII 


c 

16 

1 

XVII 

c 

XVI 

b 

XVIII 

f 

XVII 

1 

e 

XVII 


f 

XVIII 


b 

XIX 


d 

17 

18 | 

XVIII 

d 

XVII 

e 

XIX 

g 

1 XVIII 

f 

XVIII 

4 

g 

XIX 


c 

1 XX 


e 

IS 

19 

XIX 

e 

xvin 

d 

XX 

a 

, XIX 

cr 

XIX 

5 

a 

1 XX 

4 

d 

XXI 


i 

j 19 

20 1 

XX 

f 

XIX 

e 

XXI 

b 

XX 

a 

XX 

7 

b 

XXI 

5 

e 

| XXII 

1 

g . 

j 20 

21 

XXI 

cr 

| XX 

f 

XXII 

c 

i 

XXI 

b 

XXI 

s 

c 

XXII 

6 

f 

XXIII 

5 

a 

1 21 

1 22 

XXII 

a 

i xxi 

\ 

IT 

XXIII 

d 

! xxii 

c 

xxir 

9 

d 

XXIII 

7 

£ 

XXIV 

6 

b 

l 99 

| 23 | 

XXIII 

b 

! xxir 

i 

a 

XXIV 

e 

, xxrn 

d 1 

XXIII 

10 

e 

XXIV 

8 

a 

XXV 

7 

c 

23 

21 1 

l i 

XXIV 

c 

j XXIII 

b 

XXV 

f 

XXIV 

e , 

XXIV 

11 

f 

XXV 

10 

b ; 

I XXVI 

8 

J i 

24 

! 25 1 

XXV 

d 

XXIV 

c 

XXVI 

g 

XXV 

f ; 

XXV 

12 

g 

XXVI 

11 

c 

1 XXVII 

9 

e 

25 

t 

1 26 

XXVI 

e 

XXV 

d 

XXVII 

a 

XXVI 

cr 

XXVI 

13 

a 

XXVII 

12 

d 

XX VIII 

10 

f 

26 

! 27 1 

XXVII 

f 

XXVI 

e 

1 XXVIII 

b 

XXVII 

a 

XXVII 

11 

b 

XXVIII 

13 

e 

XXIX 

12 

g 

27 

! 2.; 

XXVIII 

Cr 

xxvii 

f 

1 XXIX 

1 

c 

XXVIII 

b 

XXVIII 

15 

c 1 

XXIX 

11 

f 

XXX 

13 

a 1 

i 

28 

29 j 

XXIX 

a 

i XXVIII 

cr 

J 


1 XXIX 

j 

c 

XXIX 

17 

d 

30 I 

15 

cr 

I 

11 

i 

b 

29 

, 

XXX 

b 

XXIX 

a 



1 


XXX 

IS 

e 1 

II 

16 

a 

II 

15 

c l 30 

' [ 

I 

c 

XXX 

b 



! 

1 


I 

19 

f 




III 

16 


31 


! 

X 


T 
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TABLE 12. — Continued. 
Perpetual Lunar Calendar. 

Containing the Exacts and Dominical Letters . 


shadha. 

Days. June 


j Havana. j Bhadrapada. j Asvina. j Karttika. j Margasira. | 
July. 


Pau^ha. 


Ma- 


August. 


September. October. November. December. Davri. 


1 

IV 

17 

e 

j 

i 

| V 

16 

S 

VI 

15 

c 

VIII 

15 

f 

VIII 

14 

a 

X 

16 

d 

X 

16 

f 

1 

2 

V 

18 

i 

j vi 

17 

a 

VII 

16 

d 

IX 

16 

g 

IX 

16 

b 

XI 

17 

e 

XI 

17 

g 

o 

3 

r U 

19 

g 

i VII 

18 

b 

VIII 

17 

e 

X 

17 

a 

X 

17 

c 

XII 

18 

f 

XII 

13 

a 

3 

4 

VII 


a 

VIII 

19 

c 

IX 

18 

f 

XI 

18 

b 

XI 

18 

d 

XIII 

19 

g 

XIII 

19 

b 

4 

5 

VIII 


b 

; ix 


d 

X 

J 


g 

XII 

19 

c 

xir 

19 

e 

XIV 


a 

XIV 


c 

5 

6 

IS 


c 

X 


e 

XI 


a 

XIII 


d 

XIII 


f 

XV 


b 

XV 


d 

6 

7 

X 


d 

XI 


f 

j XII 


b 

XIV 


e 

XIV 


g 

XVI 


c 

XVI 


e 

7 

8 

XI 


e 

XII 


g 

XIII 


c 

XV 


f 

XV 


a 

XVII 


d 

XVII 


f 

8 

9 

XII 


f 

XIII 


a 

XIV 


a 

XVI 


g 

XVI 


b 

XVIII 


e 

XVIII 


g 

9 

10 

XIII 


g 

XIV 


b 

XV 


e 

XVII 


a 

XVII 


c 

XIX 


f 

XIX 


a 

10 

11 

XIV 


a 

XV 


c 

XVI 


f 

XVIII 


b 

XVIII 


d 

XX 


* 

XX 


b 

II 

12 

XV 


b 

XVI 


a 

XVII 


g 

XIX 


c 

XIX 


e 

XXI 


a 

XXI 


c 

12 

13 

XVI 


c 

XVII 


e 

XVIII 


a 

XX 


di 

XX 


f 

XXII 


b 

xxir 


a 

13 

H 

XVII 


d 

XVIII 


f 

XIX 


b 

XXI 


e 

XXI 


ff 

» 

XXIII 


C | 

XXIII 


e 

14 

15 

XVIII 


e 

XIX 


g 

XX 


c 

XXII 


i : 

XXII 


a 

XXIV 


* 1 

XXIV 


f 

15 

16 

XIX 


f 

1 XX 


a 

j XXI 


d 

XXIII 


g 

XXIII 


b 

XXV 


1 

e > 

XXV 


g 

16 

17 

XX 


g 

XXI 


b 

XXII 


e 

xxrv 


a 

XXIV 


c 

j 

XXVI 


f ( 

XXVI 


a 

17 

IS 

XXI 


a 

xxir 


1 

C 1 

1 XXIII 


f 

XXV 


b i 

XXV 


f 

d ] 

XXVII 


1 

g | 

XXVII 


b 

IS 

19 

XXII 


b i 

XXIII 


d ! 

XXIV 


e 

XXVI 


c 

XXVI 


i 

e 

xxvm 


a 

xxvm 


/ 

c 

19 

20 

XXIII 


c ! 

XXIV 


e j 

XXV 


a 

XXVII 


a : 

XXVII 


f 

XXIX 


) 

b 

XXIX 


1 

d : 

,0 

» j 

XXIV 

4 

d ! 

XXV 


f ; 

XXVI 


h 

xxvm 


e 

xxvm 


? 

XXX 

4 

c 

30 I 

4 

7 ! 

i 

21 ! 

22 1 

XXV 

5 

e 

j XXVI 

4 

* I 

XXVII 

4 

0 

XXIX 

4 

f 

XXIX 

4 

a 

I 

G 


II 

6 

j 

m 

2° i 

j 

23 } 

XXVI 

6 

f 

I XXVII 

5 

a i 

XXVIII 

ft 

d 

XXX 

5 

g 

30 I 

5 

b 1 

i 

II 

7 

e l 

III 

7 

[ 

i 

23 j 

21 t 

xxvrr 

7 

* 

xxvm 

6 

b 1 

i 

XXIX 

6 

e , 

r 

6 

a 

II 

6 

c 1 

III 

8 

i | 

IV 

8 

a ! 

24 ; 

25 

XXVIII 

9 

a 

XXIX 

4 

c | 

30 I 

7 

1 

f i 

n 

8 

b , 

III 

S 

-j 

IV 

9 

g i 

V 

9 

b ! 

25 

26 

XXIX 

10 

b 

XXX 

s 

d ! 

i 

II 

S 

g 

hi 

9 

0 ’ 

IV 

9 

C } 

V 

10 

i 

VI 

10 

i 

V 

26 \ 

27 

30 I 

n 

c 

I 

9 

i 

e i 

III 

9 

a ■ 

IV 

10 

d 1 

V 

U> 

f ; 

VI 

11 

b j 

VII 

11 

d 

27 j 

28 

II 

12 

<1 i 

i 

II 

10 

f j 

IV 

10 

t 

b l 

V 

11 

e 

VI 

11 

g 1 

1 

VII 

13 

i 

e t 

VIII 

12 

e 

[ 

28 

29 

III 

13 

1 

e j 

III 

12 

g 

1 V 

n 

C 1 

VI 

12 

f ' 

VII 

12 

a ! 

VIII 

14 

a : 

IX 

13 

f 

29 

30 

IV 

1 1 


IV 

13 

a 1 

VI 

13 

,l I 

VII 

13 

* 

VIII 

13 

b j 

IX 

15 

« | 

X 

15 

g 

30 

31 




V 

U 


VII 

n 

°! 



i 

IX 

14 

c | 

J 



j 

XI 

16 

a 

81 

i 
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TABLE 12. — continued. 
Perpetual Lunar Calendar. 

Continued for the year following . 


Ma 

| gha. | 

Phalguna. 



Chaitra. 

1 


Vaisakha. 


Jyai 















Bays. 

S January. 


February. 



March . 



v / 

April, 









Common 

year. 

Leap year. 

Common 

year. 

j Leap year 


1 

XII 

17 

b 

XIII 


e 

XII 

IS e 

XIII 

19 f 

XIII 

a 

XIV 

b 

2 

XIII 

18 

c 

XIV 


f 

XIII 

19 f 

XIV 

g 

XIV 

b 

1 XV 

c 

3 

XIV 

19 

a 

XV 


g 

XIV 

g 

XV 

a 

XV 

c 

j 

! XVI 

d 

4 

XV 


e 

XVI 


a 

XV 

a 

XVI 

b 

XVI 

a 

XVII 

e 

5 

XVI 


f 

XVII 


b 

XVI 

b 

XVII 

c 

XVII 

e 

XVIII 

f 

6 

XVII 


g 

XVIII 


c 

XVII 

c 

XVIII 

a 

XVIII 

f 

XIX 

g 

7 

XVIII 


a 

XIX 


d 

XVIII 

a 

XIX 

e 

XIX 

g 

XX 

a 

8 

XIX 


b 

XX 


e 

XIX 

e 

XX 

f 

XX 

a 

XXI 

b 

9 

XX 


c 

XXI 


f 

XX 

f 

XXI 

g 

XXI 

b 

XXII 

c 

10 

XXI 


a 

XXII 


g 

XXI 

* g 

XXII 

a 

XXII 

c 

XXIII 

a 

11 

XXII 


e 

XXIII 


a 

XXII 

a 

XXIII 

b 

XXIII 

a 

XXIV 

e 

12 

XXIII 


f 

XXIV 


b 

xxrn 

b 

XXIV 

c 

XXIV 

e 

XXV 

f 

13 

XXIV 


g 

XXV 


c 

XXIV 

c 

XXV 

a 

XXV 

f 

XXVI 

g 

14 

XXV 


a 

XXVI 


d 

XXV 

a 

XXVI 

e 

XXVI 

g 

XXVII 

a 

! 15 1 

XXVI 


b 

XXVII 


e 

XXVI 

e 

XXVII 

f 

XXVII 

a 

XXVIII 

b 

1 16 ! 

XXVII 


c 

XXVIII 

.. 


f 

XXVII 

f 

XXVIII 

cr 

XXVIII 

b 

XXIX 

c 

i 17 

XXVIII 


a 

XXIX 

4 

g 

XXVIII 

g 

XXIX 

a 

XXIX 

c 

30 I 

a 

1 

18 

. XXIX 

4 

e 

i 30 I 

1 

5 

a 

XXIX 

a 

XXX 

b 

30 I 

a 

II 

e 

19 

1 XXX 

5 

f 

I 11 

0 

b 

XXX 

b 

I 

c 

II 

e 

III 

f 

20 

i I 

6 

r* 

! hi 

8 

0 

I 

c 

II 

d 

III 

f 

IV 

g 

21 

! 11 

7 

a 

i lv 

9 

d 

ir 

a 

1 III 

e 

; iv 

g 

V 

a 

22 

III 

8 

b 

V 

10 

e 

in 

e 

IV 

f 

V 

a 

VI 

b 

23 i 

] 

IV 

10 

! 

C 

j 

VI 

11 

f 

IV 

f 

V 

g 

VI 

b 

1 

VII 

c 

24 i 

V 

11 

1 

a j 

i VII 

12 

! 

© 

V 

Cf ' 

e 

VI 

a 

VII 

1 

c 

VIII 

a 

25 I 

j 

VI 

12 

e 

VIII 

13 

a 

VI 

a 

VII 

b 

VIII 

a 

IX 

e 

20 I 

VII 

13 

f 

IX 

14 

b 

VII 

b 

VIII 

c 

IX 

e 

X 

f 

o- ! 
! ! 

VIII 

14 

& ' 

X 

15 

c 

VIII 

c 

IX 

d 

X 

f 

XI 

Cf 

1 28 J 

IX 

15 

a 

XI 

17 

d 

IX 

a 

X 

c 

XI 

g 

^ XII 

a 

29 

X 

17 

b 

XII 

18 

0 

X 

e 

XI 

f 

XII 

a 

xrn 

b 

30 

XI 

IS 

c 




XI 

f 

XII 

g 

XIII 

b 

XIV 

c 

31 j 

i 

XII 

19 

d 




XII 

g 

XIII 

a 


... 






i 






n 4 

t - 
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TABLE 13. 


For finding the date of new-moon m March. 


Part the first. 

1. II. 


0 

(+D 

o 

i 

[+o] ; 

304 

(+0) 

76 

r i 1 1 

! 4 J | 

| 

608 

(-1) 

152 

[-fJ 

912 

(—2) 

228 

[~fj 

j 

| 1216 

j 

(-3) 



! 1520 

(-41 

1 

j 


1324 

(-51 




Example .—' To find the day of new-moon in 
March, A.D. 146S. 



1468 


From I 

... 1216 

(— o) 

Remainder... 

... 252 

From II 

to 

i “ 

(—5) 

Remainder . 

24 

(-3|1 


From second part. 24- = 27? 

Subtract 3? 

*-* 7 

Now -moon : in the last quarter of 23rd March. 
i Taitra h* di 1 on 24th March. Epact NXIV. 


Part the second. 


y , 

a J 

1 

1 

y 

a i 

y 

d 

y 

1 

4 

i 

0 

■ M3 

•“ — 4 

19 

j 

23? 

38 

; 

no 1 

-*j + 

57 

23 

1 

121 

20 

12 ! 

39 

12-; 

58 

12-i 

0 

oh 

21 

3Uf 

40 

3(4 

59 

31} 

3 

20;- 

00 

20; 

41 

2o 

60 

r.4- 

4 

3? 

23 

9? 

42 , 

9 i 

61 

9 

5 

2 < v 

24 

27f 

43 1 

28t 

62 

O’ - .. 

— * 7 

6 

171 

25 

10; 

44 ■ 

16* 

63 

17} 

7 

0? 

26 

61 

45 1 

6 

6t 

54 

8 

24-| 

27 

254 

46 | 

1 

24 1 

| 

05 . 

24 

9 

13; 

28 

13-; J 

1 

47 

14i 

, 

66 

: 

13! 

10 

3j 

29 

: 2| ■ 
i 

48 , 

02 

07 

;pi_ 

11 


30 

21| | 

49 

21? 1 

1 08 

21 

12 

101 

. 31 

; 11 

50 

10-3 

1 

1 69 

1 

10? 

13 

091 

~ t 

3 - 

29 

51 : 

29? 

70 

29 

14 

is; 

33 

18J 

1 

IS 

71 

15* 

15 

8 

CO 

7| 

1 

1 53 

1 

i l 

72 

7 

16 

26 

35 

1 

201 | 

54 

26} 

i 0 

26 

17 

15} 

! 36 

15 1 

1 55 

15 J 

' 74 , 

15? 

18 ’ 

Al 

37 


i 56 

4 

! 

1 75 

H 


i 
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TABLE 14- 

Tables giving the week-clay of the 1st March (Old Style) = d. From A.D. 0 to 2100. 




Year?. (n to 24.) Year? 


t- 


. L 1 ' 

1 0 1 ! 2 | 3 j 

4 | 5 j 

, 

cir 
! 1 

GO 

to 

io ; ii | 

12 13 1 1(1.1 

llll 

1 1 
jiGj 

17 IS 19 2n 21 1 22 ' 

iii 1 

23 

| 24 , 


-curie 


o 

7 

11 

51 TV IV TU 

Sa S 

51 Tn Th F 

Su S 

Tu! IV Th, F 

s 

51 5Y F | Sa S 

51 

IV; 

o , 

/ 

14 

1 

r 

15 

S 51 Tu \Y 

F Sa 

S 51 

W Th 

jF Sa 

51 Tu IV; Th Sa 

, S j 51 Tu Th F Sa 

S 

Tn; 

i : 

8 ' 

15 

2 

0 

1C 

Sa S 51 Tu Th F 

Sa S 

Tu \Y 

I Th F | 

S M ,Tu ! W 

F 

! Sa' S ; 51 , w Th F 

Sa 

51 

2 

9 

1G 

L 

1" 

17 

F Sa S 51 

IV I h 

F Sa 

51 Tu 

IV Th' 

! Sa S i 51 , Tu 

Th' F Sa; S Tu IV Th 

F 

S 1 

u ; 

io ; 

17 

4 

n 

IS 

Th F ' Sa S 

Tu IV Th F 

S ‘ 51 

Tu IV 

F Sa S' 51 

5V Th F Sa, 51 Tu W Th 

Sa,' 

4 

ii 

1? 

- 

32 

n* 

IV Til r Sa 

51 Tu 

IV Th 

Sa! S 

5r Tu 

Th F i Sa S 

Tu 

\Y Thj F i S 1 51 Tu 

IV 


5 

12 : 

19 

r 

12 

2n 

Tu IV Th F 

S 51 

Tu IV 

V* 

S 51 

IV Th' F ■ Sj 

i 51 Tu IV Th' Sa S 51 Tu Th 

G 

13 ! 

20 


Year?. (25 to -ht) Years. [ 


t ‘-i-t’ll 

at 

1 25 

5 

20 | 

27 25 ‘ 

29 

30 , 31 

32 ’ 30 34 35 30 

1 ; 

37 1 
) 

33 39 

10 j 11 j 42 

43 

44 

15 

1 

1 40 

47 i 

I 4 - 

j 19: 

Centime 


0 7 

n 

Th 

F 

Sa 1 51 Tu 

IV Th 

Saj S ( 51 Tu Th 

F 

Sa S 

Tu IV Th 

F , 

S 

r 

1 31 

Tu 

i 

IV 

! 

F 

■ i 

Sa 

0 

i 

7 ; 

11 

1 5 

15 

IV 

III 

F S 

51 

Tu IV 

F j Sa,' S 3t IV 

Th 

F Sa 

51 Tu \Y 

Th 

' Sa 

si 

31 

Tu 

Th 

F 

1 

s 

15 

*> f, 

10 

Tu 

IV 

Th Sa 

s 

51 Tu 

Th' F 1 Sa S Tu 

IV 

Th F j 

S 31 Tu 

IV 

F 

Sa 

s 

3! | 

1 IV 

Th' 

o 

9 ! 

ir 

3 10 

37 

51 Tu 

IV F 

Sa 

S 51 

IV Th F Sa 31 Tu 

IV Th 

Sa S 31 TuTh 

F 

Sa 

S i 

Tu 

IV: 

3 

10 

17 

4 i: 

IS 

S 

51 

Tu TL 

r 

Sd s 

Tu IV' Th F S 

31 Tu IV 

F Sa, S 

31 

IV Th! 

F 

Saj 

51 Tu' 

4 

11 

I'i 

r 12 

10 

Sa 

S 

51 ; iv 

Th 

F Sa 

31 Tu IV Tli Sa 

S 

31 Tu Th F ! Sa 

£ 

Tu 

iv 1 

Th 

F| 

s 

3J 

5 

12 

19 

r i ; 

-0 

F 

V 

S .Tu 

IV 

Th r 

S 31 Tu IV r 

Sa 

S 31 

IV Th' F 

i 

Sa 

51 

Tu! 

i 

IV' 

TlJ 

i 

Sa 

S i 

G 

13 

20 


\ 


f 





Year-. 






(50 

to 

74.1 





Y^ear?. | 




j- 




















, 





50 51 

- o 

5-j .j 1 1 c»5 

50 57 

58 ' 59 

i 

' Go 

G1 

02 

' 03 OF 

! ■ i 

! 05 

i 

100 

( 

o7 ! 08 

, 09 

i 

j 7o j 71 72 

A 

74 1 

i 

ecu curie 


(> 

7 

11 

S 31 

IV 

Th r : ,«J 

31 Tu 

IV Th 

k 

si 

1 

M 

Tu Tii 

F 

Sa 

' S Tu 

1 "\v 

j 1 

Th, F ( S 

!m 

Tu 

0 

7 

n 

i 

S ' 

15 


Tu 

IV Th I ! 

- 31, 

Tu! IV 

F 

' 

1 s 

3r IV 

r lh 

F - 

Sa M 

Tu 

1 U Th Sa 

' S 

31 

1 

s 

15 

0 

r 4 

" t 

10 

r Sa 

31 

Tu \\ r lh 

Sa S | 

31 'Tu 

Th 

y 

| Sa 

S Tu 

IV 

oh 1 

' F S 

1 yi i 

i'l u IV ' F 

! S a 

S ; 

o 

o 

JO 

3 

10 ' 

17 

T h' r 


31 Tu IV 

1’ Sa' 

S ; 31 

11 

Th 

F 

Sa 31 

Tu 

\\ 

Th Hj. 

S 

31 Tu Th 

F 

Sa 

3 

10 

17 

4 

11 

15 

11 Th 

S.i 

S 31 Tu 

Th F; 

Sa 1 ' S 

Tu 

IV 

lh 

F S 

31 

Tu 

IV F 

Sa 

S i 31 IV 

I’ll. 

Vj 

4 

11 

I'' 

* 

1 o 1 

lif 

Tu IV 

F 

- 3r 

IV Th' 

F | Sa! 

1 11 

Tu 

IV 

Th Sa 

S 

31 

Tu l ii 

r 

Sa ' S Tu 

1Y, 

Th' 


12 

19 

c 

i 3 ; 

20 

31 Tu 

41> 

r Sa s 

Tn IV 

Th 1 f! 

! s 

31 

Tu 

IV F 

f Sa 

o 

3J \Y 

Th 

i , Sa ' 31 1 

Tu 

IV, 

G 

I 1 ' 

J** 


(Jen 


) 7 i H 

1 * r. 

2 1 c 

, jn r 

i n ]- 

", i: > 


! Year- (7 5 to 99 i 

75 7*' 77 7s 79 -i ?• s;!^t .s% *yl sr ! 

i I I __ 

i i I 

w I Si S, >1 W Th F If Tu IV 4 ] ! *, 
Tu Th I' s Tu IV 4 j> r S 31 Tn \\ ' V 
-II IV Tu F , Fa M Ta \V Th m S’ ' M 1 . ! Th 

s Tv \Y Til F S 31 Tn IV F S.. 9 M [ W 

.M T.i U Th 5m s 51 Tr i ll F M !n, 
F S M Tn \Y [ R, ? M W T-, F R.) M 

h Sa s M VnTl. F ?a S Tn A I h F j S 


Year''. 

, Venture-. 


,h0 

90 , 

91 

92 

93 

9 1 

95 

!>G 

07 

OS 

99 



c: 

M 

Tu 

r I ; 

T 

j -’a 


r Fu 

’ II 

TL 

F 

o 7 

1 i 

s * 


I? 

II 

' i 1 j 

t i 

.^a 

If 

,'i’n 

IV 

Th 

I s 

15 

f’ 

Sa 


Tu 

V 

Th 

F 

S 

3! 

Tu 

U 

2 0 

10 

TL 

V 

Sa 

31 

'i’e 

II 

Th 

c hl 

s 

31 

Tu 

3 Ut 

17 

IV 

Th 

r 

s 

M 

Tu 

IV 

1 

‘ F( 

S 

3! 

1 U 

H 

Tu 

IV 

Th 

Sa 

! S 

3C 

Tn 

41. 

1 

Sa 


5 FJ 

19 

M 

1 u 

I\* 

r 

Sa 

S 

31 

II 

Th 

1 

S.i 

o i:: 

20 


f 
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TABLE 15. 

Longitudes and Latitudes of principal places. 

Latitude in degrees and first decimal. Longitude in minutes of time, being the difference 
in time between Lanka and the place in question. 


AM 'Arbuda) j 

Agra | 

Alimadabdd ^ 

Ahmadnagar ! 

Ajanta , 

Ajmer 

Allahal ukhPrayaga) 

Alb gad [ 

Amritsar 

Auhilwad > 

Areot v j 

Aurangabad ‘ 

t 

Bedami ' 

Bala garni or B ala - 

gfunve 1 

BalltUMl’si 

Bar dli wan 

Bar. > da ^Badoda) .. 

B«r&i 

Belgauui 

Benares 

Blia gal pur 

Bharatpur 

Bhelsa 

Bhopal 

Bihar or Bell dr 

Bril pur 

Bijnagar or Hampe. 

Bi kauev 

Bombay 

Broach ^Uhriguka- 

chchha) 

Bundi 

Burhunpur 


Lat. Long. 

; m - 
-4*6 —12 

23*2 +10 I 
43*0 — 13 I 
19*1 — 4 


25*4 + *24 
27*9 ,+ 9 
31*6 — 4 
23 * 9 ! — 15 
12*9 + 11 

19 -9 ! — 2 

13*9 !— 0 


18*2 — 0 
15*9 — 5 
25*5 , + 29 
25*3 j + 4o 
27*2 + 7 
23 A + S 
25 *3 + 6 
25*2 ' + 39 


Dluilia iDliuleih) ... 20*9 — 4 
D war aka 22*2 - ' 

Ellora (Ytdapura)... 20*0 — 3 

Farakhabad 27 4 + la 

Gaya 24+ +37 

Gliazipur 25*4 +31 

Gii liar j 21*5 1 — 21 

Goa (Gopakapatta- ; 

na'' 15*5 — 8 

Gorakhpur 26*7 + 26 

Gurkha 27*9 +34 

Gwalior 26*2 + 9 

Haidarabad (in the 

Deccan) i 17*4 + 11 

Haidaral *a d (in 

Sindh) 1 25 * 4 — 26 

Harda i in Gwalior). 1 22*6 + 5 

Hardwar | ;>n ■ 0 + 9 

Hoslumguhad I + 8 


Maisfir 12*6 

Mulklicd (Manya- 


21*7 -11 
25*5 — 1 
21*3 + 3 


23*2 +16 
19 s + 40 


Calcutta 1 22*6 

Cambay or Kham- 
bhat (Stlnunbha- 

vati 1 25*5 

C.. wnp. uv Kanpur . 26 * 5 

C"dim ; lo*0 

l 

Da era Dak a) 22. ‘ 7 

Dehli 25*6 

Devaudri <>r Daulsd-, 

a bid 1 _r» o 

Dhfmi 22 6 

D liar wad 15*3 

Dhwlpur 2 J » *7 


Jabalpur 

Jagannathapuri 

J algaum 

Jay pur — 

Jhansi 

'Jodhpur 

Jnmigadh 


Kalingapatam j IS *5 

Kalyun in Bombay.] 19*2 
Kal van in the Ni- 
zam's Dominions. 17*9 

Kanauj 27*6 

Kane hi. or Conjo- 

veram 12*8 

Kafc.ik... 2» > ' 5 

j K! latmandu i *27 * 2 

Ivolapur ] i ; ■ 7 

Labor ! 51*6 

Lakhnau 26*9 

Madhura 9 ’9 

Madras 15*1 


kheta' 

17*2 

+ 6 

Mandavi in Cutcli . . 

26*3 

— 25 

Marigalur 

12*9 

+ 3 

Mathura 

27*5 

+ 7 

Mongir or M linger 

*25*4 

+ 43 

Multan 

30*2 

— 17 

Nagpur 

21*2 

+ 13 

Nasik 

20*0 

— 1*2 

Oudlie (Ayodliyah.. 

26*3 

+ 26 

Paithan 

19*4 


Pandharpur 

17*7 

— 2 

Patiala 

30 * 3 

+ 2 

Patna 

25*6 

+ 3 1 

Poona < Pun cm) ... 

IS *5 

— s 

Purniya 

25*8 

’ + 4< 

Ranioswar 

9 * 3 

! + 11 

Ratnagiri 

17*0 

- 10 

Rev a iRiwaiii) 

21 ’5 

+ 22 

Sagar 

23 *S 

; + 12 

Sahet- Mallet ^Sra- 
vusti) 

0“ . - 
— / * * 

: + 25 

Sand dial] air 

21*5 

+ 53 

Satura - 

17*7 

+ 7 

Seringa] »at am iSri- 
rangapat tana' ... 

1 12*4 

’ + 4 

Simla pm* 

1 17*7 

+ »» 

Sirohj 

21 *1 

+ 5 

Sonina thpa tan 

22*1 

, — 17 

Srinagar in Ka&niir. 

51*1 

— 1 

Surat 

21*2 

- 1J 

Tahjor 

lo -s 

+ 10 

Thu na 

19*2 

, — 11 

Travaneoiv 

8*2 

+ 5 

Trick im>p.dy 

1 < 1 * 8 

+ 12 

Trivandrum 

S * 7> 

: + 4 
( 

UdOpur or 0«««W- 


, 


6 pore 2 1 *♦» — 8 

20 Fjjain 23*2 + 0 

Umaruvnti or Am- 
9 raoti ; 20*9 + 8 


A"*..— lu order to foil vert 

of til*.' place iu ipu.-'tioa a- irla 


tune iet*> l«*o d tiia* . :t* t- 1 or -uhtnirt trom the former the minutes of Lol 
»\ t*iv 'ua ot phi* or minu-' in tm above list. 
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TABLE 16. 


Showing how many minutes the day begins in any place (from 0 to 30 degi’ees Latitude) 
before or after Sunrise at Lanka (or 0 hour of the previous tables). 


| 'Him day basins before 
Sunrise at Lanka. 


Degrees of Latitude. 


j The day begins after 
! Sunrise at Lanka. 



New 

Style. 

5° 

10 J 

15 1 

20 3 25 3 

30 3 

New 

Style. 





m. 

! 

m. 

i 

m. ! m. 

j m, 

1 

i 




21 March. . 

23 Sept.... 

0 

: 0 

0 

o : 0 

* 0 

1 23 Sept.... 

21 March 

To convert Old Style into 

, 2 b „ ... 

IS 

1 

1 

, 

3 4 

> 5 

28 Sept.... 

16 „ 

New Style : — 

‘31 March. . 

13 

1 

i 3 

4 

6 1 7 

i 

9 

3 Oct. ... 

11 ,. 

Between 

add days. 

! 5 April ... 

3 „ ... 

0 

4 

6 

! 

» 11 

1 

14 

8 „ ... 

6 

400 & 500 

„ 1 V 

1 

10 

3 ... 

o 

O 

i 6 

9 

12 15 

19 

13 „ ... 

1 March . 

500 „ 600 

» -* 

i 

15 

23 Aug....' 

4 

1 

* 

11 

1 

15 19 

23 

19 „ 

23 Feb. ... 

600 700 

*> 

, . *> ., 

1 

! 21 

22 . 

4 

9 

13 

18 23 

: 28 

24 ... 

18 

700 „ 900 

4 .. 

j 

|27 April ..J 

10 ., ... 

.> 

10 

15 ; 

21 ! 27 

: 33 

29 Oct. ... 

12 ... 

900 „ 1000 

„ 5 

1 0 May ...j 

1 

10 „ ... 

6 

1 

12 i 

18 

23 31 

! 33 

i 5 Nov. ...! 

1 6 Feb. ... 

1000 „ 1100 

„ 6 .. 

i 

jin > 

i 

3 „ ..J 

7 

13 1 

20 | 

27 1 35 

43 

' 12 „ ... 

30 Jan. ... 

1100 „ 1300 

j) i " 

i 

18 ... 

20 J uly ... 

7 

i 

15 j 

22 

31 39 

49 

18 ... . J 

23 „ ... 

1300 „ 1400 

„ S .. 

10,“ 

19 ..J 

8 

16 ’ 

25 

34 43 

! 54 

25 Nov. ... 

17 „ ... 

1400 „ 1500 

„ 9 4# 

•29 May ...j 

15 | 

9 

17 

26 

i 

36 ; 46 

I o< 

1 Dee. ... 

12 Jan. ... 

15< *0 1700 

.. 1 " „ 

22 June 

j 

i 

22 J une . . . 1 

! 

1 

9 

18 ‘ 

27 

i 

1 

[ 

37 48 

i 

60 ! 

21 Dec. ... 

21 Dec. 




N'jt *. — The days m this Table are registered in New Rtvle. wherea* in the previous Tables Old Style It u-cd. 
Hbneo a date in Old Style must fiist be converted in the corresponding one in New Style. 
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TABLE 17. 


Table of the Nakshatras and Yogas. 


No. 

Nakshatra. 

Index. 

Index for the 
ending- points of 
the nakshatras 
according to 

Brahma Garga . 

Yoga. 

No. 

1 

As vim 

0— 37 

37 

37 

Vishkamblia 

1 

0 

Bharani 

38— 74 

55 

56 

Priti 

o 

3 

Krittika 

75—111 

91 

93 

Aynslimat .. 

o 

O 

4 

Rohini 

112—148 

147 

148 

Saubhfigya . 

4 

5 

Mriga or Mriga- 








149 — 185 

183 

185 

Snhhnfifi -T- 

5 

G 

Ardra 

18G— 2*22 

*201 

204 

Atigancla ... 

6 

7 

Punarvasu 

223—259 

258 

259 

Snkarman . . 

7 

s 

Pnshya 

•260—290 

293 

290 

Dhriti ...... 

8 

9 

Asleslia 

297—333 

311 


SOla 

9 

10 

Mno-hA 

3;>4 , — 370 

348 

35° 

(Linda t - 

10 

11 

P Arvn - P b algun i . 

371—407 

382 

380 

Yriddlii ... 

11 

i. 

U ttai’A - P ha lgtin i 

408 — 41 1 

439 

444 

Dhrnva...... 

12 

10 1 

TPistp 

445—481 

470 

481 

Y va<diata . 1 

13 

1. 

Chitra 

i 

482—513 

513 

513 

Harsliana... 

14 

lo 

, Svnti . r r # , , , f . r - 

519 — 550 

531 

537 

Yajra ....... 

15 

it; j 

YLAkha 

557 — 593 

586 

595 

i 

Siddlii Asrij) 

16 

17 

AnurAdha 

594— 650 

622 

gjo ; 

Yyatipata... 

17 

H ! 

; Jyeshtha 

631 — 667 

041 

Ol's 

Yariyus ... 

18 

19 

MuI.l 

i 

068-704 

077 

085 

1 Pari glia ... 

19 

20 

P ur va - Ashadlia . 

i 705—741 

714 

7 22 

i 

j biva 

1 

20 

J1 l 

U 1 1 ara - As] 1 Ad h A 

712—778 

| 708 

779 

' Siddlia 

1 

21 

22 

Sruvnnji . T . 

7<9 — 8 l 5 

817 

815 

SAdhya 

0.1 

.JO j 
_•> 1 

Sravislitha, ur 


i 


J 



DhaiiiditdiA ...| 

| 810—852 

853 

852 

Subha 

23 

21 

' Satabhi.-diuj, or 






1 

SJ t .'n"lL *1 

i -SS9 

872 

876 

Snkln — 

24 

i 

ii.:. j 

; Purva-Bhadr a- 

i 

i 




pada 

; 890— 920 

909 

908 

Brahman ... 

»>;- 

*jii i 

Uttara-Bliadr a- 






I 

|>!ida ,, 

i 927 — 963 

963 

903 

Indra 

20 

- 7 ! 

Revati 

1 

* Mii t — 1000 

1,000 

1,0- -0 

t 

Yaidhriti ... 

i 

27 


Table for Differences. 


A 

Naksh. 

Yoga. J 


H. M. 

h. m. : 

1 

0-39 

0-57 

o 

1-19 

1-15 ; 

3 1 

1-58 

1-50 ! 

4 ! 

2-3S 

2-27 

m J 

3-17 j 

3- 4 

G 

3-50 

1 

3-41 

7 

4-Ct> 1 

1 

4-r 

8 

5-1 6 

4- f 

9 

5-55 

,7 

10 

0-34 


20 

13- S 


50 

| 19-42 

i » 


Not - . S« an extra trdinary unlc^hairti. Ablujit, is insur'd between Ut tara-Aslr 
Srawma. In that <*a>e, Abhijit lias as Index 769-782. The Index, tbr tho < ndin ** ’"'in 1 *’ 

a«N*«tnlmg to f hi* Brnhina-SiddhunUi system, is 7 So. 



4 , 


*9 


.. A 


< 





t 



4 . 




*4 

^ S 


J 


July, 1SS5.] 
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i? 


GURJARA IXSORIPTIOXS, XO. III. 

A NEW GRANT OF DADD A II. OR FRASAXTAIiAG A. 


BY G. BUHLEE, 

T HE subjoined inscription 1 2 is engraved on 
two cupper plates, found some years 
ago at Bagumr&, in the Pab.uia Taluka. of the 
Xausari District in the Baroda State. I 
acquired them with some otheis, published in 
this Journal, Volv XII. pp. 17 -'-100 and 
Yol. XIII. pp, 05-G9. by myself and Dr. E. 
HultZ'-ch, through the kind mediation of 
Ran Saheb Mohanlal R. Jhaveri. The 
circumstances of the find have been mentioned 
in the former paper. 

The measurements of the plates are about 
lOj" by 7'\ and thick. The massive rings 
are preserved and in their proper position. To 
the right-hand ring the seal is attached ; it 
shews, like those of the published grants of the 
same king from Umet.i and Ilao, the legend sri- 
lhfl'f and a square emblem the character of 
which is not clear. The engraving has been 
done well. The letters are deeply cut and 
distinct. Only a few have suffered seriously 
or been destroyed by verdigris. The charac- 
ters resemble those of the other two grants 
very closely. The word rafale at (1. 1) shews, 
as in the latter, the cursive form of ru. which 
looks like mi. The royal signature (l. 32) is 
written in the antiquated Xagari letters, ’which 
the Umeta grant a bo exhibits. The spelling 
and the grammar of the Sanskrit text are as 
slovenly and faulty as in the other two grants, 
with which the wording < *f its tirst portion 
agrees almost literal! v'. Bat it must bo noted 
that, though t he ( haraet er oi the i:.>-ta v» s is 
the same, thev do not alw tys iv u* m the 
same words. Thus, in I. 1, l . i\ a X /./'-// <'V 
B. and r, t:\abr . in 1. 3. V and B. lead 

-'ii and f/!> •! fi mmem/, 1. w/, nyt. and 

h) i, t a,, m, <i \ liudem l . re,nls * t*t /'< ijV 1 ' 

B and i. tn-'niu <a ; in 1. k l . i cads 
B and I. In uhuT ra^e^ B. uhme 

has a faulty tonn ami m one rn m. 1 !. w i.rie 

the conti \t ivquiri s hh^hftf. each grant AioWs 

1 A < tcriiun r ;, i l, ‘ r nH tlio i’r «'i i jttn*.; he- 1-- >*n 
li-lr d m iiu> ,-*a/inu'l'“i ’ -at a." 1 \\ i» Vk.i 1 «miii* At 
\\ i — *_»ii -i ha! t.‘n \ «>1 V\IY 1 > "‘.“I. 

2 In onl-r m >.o.* q» .■ .■ I ■■ til m 1 - - -pvi ih Fim-ta 

grunt, V . th it Jimiii II I . . ■ 1 l tu v *''•*. *’> 

1 l'i» mv !'"n ,ii'L i»n t!i- »\ .) l > v ■ 1 A [I 

n 7t 1 may im.v it 1 tint 0 ir- ri~' a Bu t- 
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a peculiar mistake, U reading s/b.D*/. B, 
sli<htn. mid I. The^t * iaets prove th * 

! all thru* grants were pivpa ed areeri'ing to ti e 
j same nn - lei foirn, but that the writ* i*s wore, 

I as the deuments themselves asst.it, three 
j different p'Tsons. all thiee distinguished bv 
j eareles'gess and ignuiunce of the classical 
language. 

The contents of this new grant are as inf- 
low s * — l lie * supreme king of gicat Ling-.* the 
lllustno. ' Dadda II., who had obtained the tive 
! inaLds' L-u - and who was the son oi the digs- 
j trious Ja\abhata and the grandson ot tlie 
illustri' us Dadda I, presents the village of 
Tatha-l mhara to a Brahman en the occasion , »i 
an eclipse of the sun, wlirnh liappencd on the 
new-m< •« »n day of the month .lyubhtha, when 
! 415 years of the l5aka king had elapsed The 
village was situated in the h or 

district oi Tatlui-Umbara. Its boundaries w’crc, 
to the east the village of 1 shilatlniua, to the 
soulh Ishi, to the west Saiiikiya. and to the 
north. Jaiavadra. The donee was Bhatru 
Goviiula. the son of Bhatfca Malialhara, who 
! btdoiiged t>> the community of the Ghatiuw edin.s 
’ of Kanyaknhja, / < . to the lvanujia Brahmans et 
Gujarat, to x ! n* Kamuka-gutra, and to a school 
j of the adherents of the Chhaudogu->ukhu. lie 
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mime ut‘ the month. According to Dr. Schram's 
rji li’iilitt 'U n i lit.* re w -muon day of Jyaishihn, j 
bak.i-Sam vat 41 3. corresponds to May 31, 4'J3 | 
A.P. ( !, l i hat day theie w;h no eclipse ot the ! 
sun. w lump as the inscription ts, occuri ed • 
on the day when the grant w;b jii.idt 1 . But on 1 
tin in xt liow-iuimn day. June 3‘J. there a 1 .'. . 
ai l u.ur eelip-e. in t \ Bible in India. ^SeeaUo ! 

lit. V. O p] )i>] Zel‘, L ttn'ji: ‘b /’ I Vi -'*••/ /o >< r A O. ; 

4‘>37 and Platt. hi where the astronomical 

details i egai ding the *1 aie gi\ en.) It seems 

{)ii/tiahle that tin- < elipse is mount. The dis- 

mei ,iuy in the name ot the month may have 

hot n caused by a mistake of the writer or by 

an e,i<ui^oiis intercalation, However that 

may ho, the date pu^u^L'S little importance 

ror the histoiyoi Dadda IT.; as the oldest of 

Li's oilier grant- ( L .) is dated fifteen years : 

eai'ln 1 *. aim the latent (1.) two years later than 

oar mseupi ion. The bat** ol the former is 

the tiill-moou day ol \ uisukhn, Saka-Saiu\ at 

4v u , and that uL the latttr, the ne*w-moon dav j 

ot Jyaishrha, Saka-Sainvat 417. 

Moie intcie-ting; are the geographical 

names. With the In Ip of the map of the j 

TiiLouiomelimal Survey. Cl ujar.it Sei ios. No. ! 

34, n i- possible to identity nearly all the places ] 

nieiitiom d. The village ot Tatha-Umbanl is ; 

the modern Bagumra, where the plates were ; 

found. For the houndaiies are — 

According in tiiC I . at 

. , Aeuor.lmg to tli'J at in. 

to the west Saiiikiya. to the west Sanki. j 

to the south IMb. i to the south the old 

Mte of Isi. 

to tin north Jaravadra. to tin* north Julwa. 
tutheuW I'slnlathanad to the east a de-» i ted 

site with an old I 

, i 

\ dkgo-tank. 

I' 1 gh i’H ! I , i’ , th vdl.-g. ran* ot he tl.no <1 j 
1. 1 - po ]M ! p* 1 - 1 ! .a. the 1 a - o| the uJur 

• i e(‘ MJ.b in o *di ’ to p- oVe [lie i'leut ,’y ,.f 
4 i . I I a - 1 liduOM u!l-i iJagUr I’.I. A' lVLUinU the 
Into i tv. w Wo b- the i : i f 1 ire'! , if>,n:t ami 

Mj. ' ,ILV IMl'I n; .■* , } Ac <•! ! ,t ! It ‘ J >t! :•!',(( , 


a thicket of Firti'i This word is ill 

frequently used for naming villages and the 
maps '-how in the districts close to the Tapti 
a full half dozen of villages, called Umra. 
It is, theiefoie. very pruhable that the sylla- 
bles Talha and Bag have been prefixed in 
order to di-tingnish this Umhara (Fun a) lioni 
other homonymous places. Wh it the meaning 
of Bag may be I am unable to gates'-. But 
Tallin may possibly be a corruption of the 
Prakrit ii'fla and Sanskrit tn'flm. The value 
of rhe above identifications is that they 
prove the dominions of the Bur jarn piiuees 
to have extended south of the T,.pti. 
I must confess that formerly I believed 
that the scntliern boundaries of the Pur- 
jam state liad been identical with +he>so 
of the present Collen orate of Broach, end I 
tind that all other scholar.-, who have touched 
the rprestioUj he,ve expressed the same opinion 
Oil looking over Xos, 31 and 3*3 of the map ol 
the Trigonometrical Survey (Bujarai Suie-l 
I have, however, di-covered that rhe Umeta 
grant confirms the information which tli.it ot 
Bagumra turnishes. The vilpge-, nrmn j d .n 
the former, arc likewise true* ,<bh>. and lie a 
few miles to the north-east of those mentioned 
in the latter. 

According to T”., plate IT., 1. 11, the village 
"ranted was Xignda. which belonged to the 
lid villages of the lift air ft of Karminiva. Thi- 
is the modern X.igol, whicli lie-, ar a sho» t 
distance we-t of the town of Kannvjf F>n 
its boundaries a»*e — 

Ao'evileiir ♦ * t’le ! 

fn-vrqitioii 

to the east Yaghauri. 

to the sontli Piiahilia- 

\ adr.i. 

to t h** west Yin *m •. 
to rim tiiii t h D.di 1 1 ha 1 1 . 

I hough a \ i M the n 


Ar* obling to til* * M t [. 
to tin* oast Rudh- 

vfu a/‘ 

to rhe south [~ M . >r c i 
Piudod. 

to the we-t Yihae 
to ; le* me r h i )erhh 
amc oi u ideh i in ■ 


le-pi.iids *o \ agliauri, is not found. th< eln-e 


i. -1 mbl.inee ol tie* remaining naim - sulhf.es u> 


* 3 non*, t “i - n \ e • - t . ” .r* r- v. -t v I’ i- 

oi'! ' 'a' ii .e- - < - * L ■ ... i i \ Jk) :;>.e { ... . 

* ■ l - f 1 T-. iu.i i»* 1 tl * - o o, , ,.t , j e,_.. r , v , 
. ■! e,n ,1 M-alir r* - i ■!' vihuj.- ... , r 

K • - - . - ■ ml. • m,- ;j,. ]\ H 1 »> ’ .g 

/•'’*' [J m- *1 M T,. 

T ' • - : •- ■>- -.U’uty. . ..utl 


(" 11 , ” .r V.n’t. 1 1 . 1 1 ' l * | ' 1 1 1 ! 1 - - 1 ( a i ft Ml !']T 1 )' 

v ' K : nut i \ .i Dr f \ . i»] ,] , < , ] , , . , , ; t , 

r 1,1 (’b'.m.i 1 -to ^ K ii.pl i. t- i. t.1,1 . ,m <A 

^ l|r ,T - ’ ' ' * J - I -a; !"»-*■ w tM-* Kan i* i « » j ii,.. 'U : ,| t 

1 y- ' i‘ ’f : --t iMtf. *'•*.,*!. i * t| ,.t t i ^ a 

a 1 ~ T 1 ' ■ n ■ \ •' _ ' 1 ' a i a-. ■ I M \ ■ t - ,1,, . i( , <t . , j , 
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make tlie proposed identification incontrover- 
tible. It is. therefore, certain that according 
to U. and B. the northern pmtionof tlie Surat 
District and the adjacent GaikwAdi territory 
formed part of tlie Gurjara kingdom. 

More important even than this result is the 
fact that the discovery of B. permits us to 
assert with full confidence the genuineness 
of U. and I., which has been disputed hy Dr. 
BhagvdnhU and by Mr. Fleet. But before T try 
to slow the bearing of B. on this question, it 
seem> tome advisable to sub jeer the arguments i 
biuught forward against U. and I., to a cartful 
Consideration. It seems to methattluy are by j 
no means >o strong as the two eminent epigia- , 
pilots suppose, and that a good (ha l may be ; 
said against them, even without extraneous 
assistance. 

In order to accomplish this task, I must 
begin with a short review of the gradual i 
development of our knowledge and of the 
theories regarding the Gurjara dynasty, j 

Tlie name oi the Gurjaras lirst became known j 
through Dr. Burns’ four Khcd& plates 7 which | 
mention ( 1) tilt 1 illustrious SJ/.cmh/ or feudal ; 
baron Dadda I . ( *2j bis sou the illusti irais Ja\n- i 
bhabi-Yirarage. and B>) his son tlie illusti but > 
Dadda II. or lh'.is intar.iga, allot* wlmni \we 
■worshippers of the sun or adherent of the 
Saura sect. 

1 heir dates, Suihvat bSd and were taken 
to refer to the so-called \ ikr.mia era, until 
a third “rant, Dr. BkAncLirkar’s Il&o plates," I 
was diseu\Li'od. The latter names likewise 
three piinces (1) the illustrious Dadda f., 
('S) the illustrious Jayahhara-VhaiwgYL and (fij 
tin* illustrious supreme king of great kings 
Dadda J I P’-G mtaraga . Belying on the , 
identity oi: the names and of the him It*. ■ 
Dr. Bbmdirkar ;e>u!iL'd that the princes 
of T. were the same p ‘'s-ms as thos L * men- 
tioned in Iviie. T and IT. But, as the date 
of [ was cLarlv tin ve ir *117 of tlu* >aka 
era. and as tin* eciij>> * o ! ‘ tb* s'iii, Muted to 
lia\e oeeumd on tin* new-moou day of the 
month or Jvuiditlia, e n-vspon b d, aeeording 


to Professor 3v *ro Lakslinran’s calculation, to 
that of J'uie S. 4 *Jo A. I)., lie transferred the 
j three G m jura princes from the fourth to tlu* 
j fifth century and as-umed that the dates ol 
Khc. I. and II. referred to the same era. 

I accepted these combinations in my articles 
on the EAvi* and Umeta 10 grants, -which 
next c.tme to light. The historical contents 
of the latter full}’ agice with those ot I. 
Its date, full-moon day of Vaihikha. Saka- 
Saihvat Lp>J. fitted in well with those already 
known, which apparently lay between the 
years eSb and 417 of the same era. Kb, 
of which only the second part has been 
preserved, names only one prince, the illus- 
trious bad of feudal barons Jayabhata. who 
| vanquished a king of Valablii. I identified 
him with tire Jayabhata of the other grants 
and refern d the date. Saihvat 45th tenth day 
of the luight halt ot Aslmdha, a Sunday, to the 
ikr*ama era, and thus arrived at the year 4-’d 
A.D., which was not too early lor the father 
of Dadda 1L 

These views were considered to be right 
for sevr.d years and were utilised bv Mr 
Fleer in bis article on the Indian ems, a/>** t 
\b»l. XI f. p. lfi'1 and by General Sir .V. 
1* tuning]'. mi in hi> Book of Indian Lias, 
pp. 48- Lb But matter* changed when Dig 
Bhagva.il d published Ids important inscrip- 
tion from NausAri. 11 Thi< document mentions 
hmr prill- ** s, — ( 1) the illustrious l Jidda T. ; ( i2) 
his sou the illustrious ,la\abbata L : (o') hi^ 
son the illusti i.ms Dadda Il.-Baluisaliaya, an 
ardent de\.>teo of Siva ; and { !')his sou the illus~ 
trioiis Jav.ihhahi l[., an ardent devout* of >iv. 
Of Dadd.; I. it nan at.*s that he protected a pruin. 
of Valahli i ag.iiiist the supreme lord (/<■' /m./dv- 
vtni) Srilut sliadc\ a. Its date is Monday ot 
Tuesdav, the full-moon day of Maghi. Sam- 
v.it at the time of an eclipse of the moon 

The nn utimi of the stip’vme lord Si iharshude v., 
mul the lii**kv diseo\.*ry of sonic grants ot rlu- 
Ch.iluUv is of (.lujarat with date** according to 
tv\o dhm’vnt viis enabh d Dr. B!iag\ m'al 
to olhr ..u allogi tlier m w theory regauFug 


I*'i ’L- 1 * -! by \\v J P”i» --e. L"o- n n, Hr, !t. 
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the Gnrjarns of Broach and their inscriptions. 
He very naturally idem i tied Sriharshadeva 
with SriharGm-Havshavavdliana, the famous 
king of ThantSar and Kauauj, who ruled from 
000 to 04^ A.D. over the greater part of 
Northern and Western India. If this identi- 
fication Wch to st md. the reign of the first 
Dadda, mentioned in Na., must fall in the 
first half of the .seventh century A.D. The 
possibility of proving this was given by the 
inscriptions of three nephew*, of PnliktSm 

II. of Bad, uni (010-034 A D.). /or. Sihiditya, 
Marigalaraja and Pulakeuu. sons of J.iya- 
simhavarman. who ruled over southern 
Gujarat as feudatories of t!ie 'Western Chalu- 
kyas. Their grants being dated Sariivat 421, 
Sariivat 443. Saka-Saiiiv.it 053 and Sariivat i 
400, it followed that an era, simply marked : 
by the word Sam vat and beginning shortly be- ’ 
fore 250 A. I)., was u^ed in Gujarat during the j 
seventh and eighth centuries. Fixing its initial I 
date cuiijeeturally in 211-45 or 245-4G, and : 
a^uming that tl lc date of Na , Saiiivat 450. 
referred to it. Dr. Bhagvanlal obtained for the ; 
latter the year 700 or 7 02 A.D.. and thereby 
the pvnbithdity that tlio first Dadda, the third 
ancestor of the donor of Na , reigned between 
O00-O25, or even somewhat later. As Khe. I., 
Khe. IT. and Ka. likewise bear dates dimply 
marked Saiiivat, it became probable tlur the 
< -*a intended was the same as that of Na. With 
tins supposition Sariivat 38 > corresponded to 
02 i-020 A.D. and Saihr.it 385 to 02*3-031 and 
it appeared that the donor of the Klicd.i grunts. 1 
Dadda Il.-Pras mtaraga, was the same person i 
a- the lir^t Dadda of Na. The Kiivi date, 

Sm ' iiv.it 4^0. on the other bar !. being noweijual 
to 73' >-731 A I)., it'* J ly.ibhahi. r ho lord of ; 
great feudal barons, had to bn considered as , 
identical with the dunor ol Na. Dy means i 
of these higlilv ingenious comhiii i f ions, the I 
probability of which Dr. IVrngv.iul.d believed I 
To he increased by cpigraphie arguments, he 
obtained tin 1 follow bur pHIgne of the Gurj.u.i , 
d\ na^t \ : (1) Dadda 1 , the feudal baron, (2) .hi va- i 
nliata I.-\ irai Ag i, (3) Dadda I I.-Prasanta r,ig,i. j 
Samv.it >-385, or 021-031 A.D., a contem- 
porary of king Srilrarslu.Oo M*. A.D., (4) .I,i\,i- 

hh.'t.i I r„ f 5) Di Ida I II .-!> ihn^ i huya, (0) .lava- 
bhata 111., Sariivat 450 -t^O. or, T'jU- 2 to 73 >-2 


i A.D. As the statements of U. and I. which 
placed Dadda Il.-Prasmtaraga in the fifth 
century, did not seem to agree with rhe^e 
results. Dr. Bliagvanlal dec hired them to be 
spurious and contended that they miK he 
forgeries. (1) because U. and I. in tpite of the 
alleged interval of seventeen years resemble 
1 each other so much that they must have been 
written by the sunt person, (2) because they 
closely resemble a spurious grant of Dh arasena 
IT. of Yalabhi, 12 which has been lubricated by 
■ the same forger, (3) because it is alleged that I. 
lias been written by the same writer Reva, 
who drew up Khe. 1 and II. He thought it. 
however, not impossible that the spurious 
grants might contain correct dates for the reign 
of Dadda II., if it might be assumed that the 
forger had only made a mistake with respect 
to the era. 

A portion of Dr. Bhagvanl&Ps conjec- 
tures was apparently confirmed by a 
discovery of Sir A. Cunningham, which 
Hr. Fleet published in a postscript to the 
article. The nearness ol Dr* Blntg vanlal's 
initial date 244-210 A.D. to 24*3-50 A.D., 
the supposed beginning of the Chedi era 
which the Kulachurt or Haihaya kings of 
I Tripura used. led Sir A. Cunningham to 
: suspect that the latter might be the Saiiivat 
; occurring in the Gurjara and Chalukya inscrip- 
tions. Calculating on this supposition the date 
of Na.. “ Monday or Tuesday. 15th dav of the 
bright half of Maglni of Sariivat 450, at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon," lie found that 
it eoi responded to February 2, Tub A.!)., a 
Tuesday, on whi'-h date an eclipse of the moon 
actually happened. < )n the same supposition the 
w*eek-da\ of Ka. laid been given correctly. For 
Chedi-S.uhvat 480, 1 Ot h day of the bright half 
of Ashadha, cm i e-ponds to June 21. 700, which 
was n Sunday. Sir A Cunningham also cal- 
culated the date of I. on the support ,ou that 
S;ik;i-Sjih\ at had been written crronemislv tor 
Chedi-Sjiuiuit. The result was that tlmugh r;o 
< el i j i-e happened in the month of .ha^hth.i 
of tlejva- e< e respond mg y< a i 000. thi- was 

til 1 <*;:-<* in the preceding one, 005 A D. when 
the rr*w ei on ol ( I\aisiitha fell aeeonimg to 
tin / - rhi ,,m -tl . reckoning on April 21 lienee 
thi' p. --’bmp, that the date of I. was as 
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Dr. Bhagvanlal thought, a genuine one, could not 
be denied. 13 In his later article on the Ilao 
grant, Mr. Fleet added two new arguments 
against the genuineness of U. and I. to those 
brought forward by Dr. Bhagvanlal. First he 
pointed out that the description of Dadda I. 
given in Khe. I. and II. agrees literally with 
that of Dadda II. in U. and I. ; and that the 
latter grants show some corrupt readings not 
occurring in the former. Hence he inferred 
that the author of U. and I. must have known 
the Khe da plates and have copied from them. 
As the Kheda plates had been shown to belong 
to the seventh century, U. and I. could not 
possibly have been written in iSaka-Samvat 400 
and 417, or 478 and 495 A.D. Secondly, he 
remarked that no weight could be attached to 
the apparently correct mention of the solar 
eclipse of June 8, 495 A.D., in I,, because it 
was not visible in India and for this reason 
would not be noticed by an Indian astronomer. 

Of late, the correctness of Sir A. Cun- 
ningham’s view regarding the initial date 
of the ChSdi has been disputed. Dr. Kiel- 
horn’s calculations of the numerous week-days 
mentioned in the grants of the Chedi kings tend 
to show 14 that it began not in 249, but in 248 
A.D 15 This alteration makes no difference 
for the week-day and the lunar eclipse men- 
tioned in Na. They agree with either assump- 
tion. In the one case the year 456 has to be 
taken as current, in the other as elapsed. But 
the complicated data in Ka., which alleges that 
the grant was made in Sam vat 486 on Ashadha 
su di 10, when the sun had entered the sign of 
Karkataka, offer a difficulty which Dr. Kielhorn 
has not yet found it possible to solve. 10 

Nevertheless, I believe that among the 
various inferences drawn by Dr. Bhagv&n- 
lai from the contents of Na„ and from the 
(/ha Inky a dates, the following may be con- 
sidered as correct. (1) Na. is certainly 
dated according to the Che di- S am vat ; and 
the supreme lord Sriharshadeva, mentioned as 
the contemporary of its first Dadda, is the 

As the following discus-ion will show that the sus- 
picion* against U. and I. are unfounded, I shall not 
again refer to thin point. But I may add that April 121, 

was according to the „4m'hd<i reckoning of the 
Gujaratis, the new -moon day of Vaisakha, not of 
Jyaishtha. 

14 See his letter* in the Academy of Bee 10 and 24, 
1887. 

Dr. BhagvanlM held to the last that the Chtdi 


j same person as Sriharsha-Harshavardhana, 
j alias Siladitya. (2) It seems most probable 
that Ka., too, belongs, not as I thought 
formerly, to the fifth, but to the eighth, 
century A.D. Dr. Bhagyanlal's further in- 
ference that Na. and Ka. have been issued 
by the same Jayabhata, may be also accepted 
provisionally. The interval between their two 
dates is not too long for one reign. But the 
possibility that the donors may be different 
persons, between whom another Dadda reigned, 
is not altogether excluded. Dr. Bhagvanliil’s 
assertion that the close resemblance of the 
characters of the two inscriptions and of their 
form or wording show them to belong to the 
same reign, says too much. The characters of 
two grants, only thirty years apart, will not 
show any great difference, whether they were 
issued by one or by two different kings of the 
same dynasty. The wording of the two docu- 
ments does not at all agree. The descriptions 
of Jayabhafa in Na. and Ka. have only two 
words in common, samadhi/jatapafichataalid - 
sahda and sri, and the enumeration of the con- 
ditions of the grant shows many discrepancies. 
And (3) I must also agree with Dr. Bhagvan- 
lal in his asMimption that Khe. I. and II. belong 
not to the fifth but to the seventh century, 
though I am unable to accept liis arguments. 
He said “the characters of the Kaira, Nausari 
and Kavi grants are all precisely of the same 
type and as like each other as can possibly be 
the case of inscriptions, the actual engraving 
of which was done by different men. On the 
other hand, the characters of the Umeta and 
Ilao grants are identical with each other and 
differ entirely from those of the four grants/’ 
These sweeping assertions are not quite borne 
out by the facts. Even a superficial compari- 
son of the facsimiles shows that the characters 
of Khe. I. and Khe, II. do not fully agree, and 
that they agree still less with Na. and Ka. On 
the other hand, Khe. I. frequently agrees with 
U. and I, Thus the signs for ja, ba and va 
are exactly the same in U. I. and Khe, I. The 

Samvat is identical with that of the Traikutaka*. In 
hi* paper on two new Chalukya inscription*, published 
in the Verhandlungen des Mebenten Inter. Or. Congres- 
ses Aripche Section, he made pp. 210-222 some very in- 
genious suggestions as to its origin. He conjectured 
that Saka-Samvat 170 or 24S A.D. its initial 

point. 

See Dr. Kielhorn ^* letter m the Acad* my of Jan 1 } 

1888 
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ba with a notch in the top line occurs in none of 
the other inscriptions, the j a with the same pecu- 
liarity only in Ka., and the va in the shape of 
an isosceles triangle, only occasionally in Na. 
and Ka. Again the form of na agrees through- 
out in I. U. and Ka., while a different sign 
is used once in Khe. I., more frequently in Khe. 
II. and throughout in Na. Similarly the peculiar 
eh a of U. and I. occurs in Ka„ while Khe. I. 
Khe. II. and Na. have a very different sign. 
These instances will suffice to prove that Dr- 
Bhagvanlal’s grouping of the grants on palaeo- 
graphie principles is not tenable. If I never- 
theless accept his conclusion, my reasons are (1) 
that, if a Ghirjara inscription of Samvat 456 
is dated according to the Chedi era, it is most 
probable that those of Samvat 380 and 385 
refer to the same era, (2) that hitherto no certain 
cases from the older times have become known 
in which the word Samvat stands for Saka- 
S am vat or Sakanripakfila. 

Dr. Bhagv&niai’s remaining inference, 
that IT. and I. are forgeries, seems to me 
untenable. His first argument, the assertion 
that their perfect agreement in characters and 
form shows them to have been written by one 
and the same person, rests, it seems to me, on 
an insufficiently accurate comparison of the two 
documents. It is no doubt true that they are 
very similar. But their resemblance is just 
such a one as might be expected in the case of 
two grants written by a father and son in an 
archaic alphabet, not in daily use. The main 
features mostly agree, but in the details various 
small differences are observable. Thus in IT. 
the left hand stroke of the ta is drawn down 
much further than in I. ; the top of ta shows 
in 1. frequently, e. g. in tnakutd (h 4) ghatd 
(1. 6) sphatik a (1. 8) etc. a straight horizontal 
line which is wanting in U. ; the use of the 
superscribed vidtrd and of the prUht ha mated 
does not agree in the two documents ; finally 
the signature of the king shows in U. cursive 
Nugari characters and in [. the same alphabet 
in which the rest of the inscription is written. 
Again, as regards the wording quite a number 
of discrepancies occur. It has already been 
pointed out above that, though the character 
of the numerous mis-spellings and mistakes is 

** Compare p g (ante, Vol X. pp 283-284) pi. I. 
1 3. t iro ivii/i, 1. 6 Harun'i and nipunitara ; 1. #ktrav<X] 
\ 14 ilhishaAo ; l 15 bhatt'iraka ami gr&makti>t&. 


the same, they do not always occur in the 
same words. There are further some more 
or less important various readings, such as. 
sampatka (U. pi. I. 1. 12) against sampanni 
(I.), charchitdhg asamunnata (U.) against 
charchitasamunnata ; and very considerable 
deviations in the description of the boundaries 
of the villages granted (IT. pi. II. 11. 2-3 and 
I. pi. I. 1. 15). The natural explanation of 
these facts is, I think, that the two grants were 
written by two different persons. Of course, 
they may also be reconciled with the theory 
that both belong to one forger. But it seems 
to me impossible to assert that the agreement 
of the inscriptions is such that they must be 
considered the work of one hand. 

The same remarks apply to Dr. Bhagvanlal’s 
second argument, that the plates must be 
forgeries, because they closely resemble the 
admittedly forged grant of Dharasena II., 
dated Saka- Samvat 400, and have been evidently 
fabricated by the forger of the spurious Yalabhl 
inscription. The latter again shows a number 
of very striking peculiarities in the alphabet 
not found in U. and I. The upper end of the 
superscribed mated has a strongly marked 
curve and the same flourish appears at 
i the lower end of the left limb of ta. 

Further, in the syllables rt«, no and td the 
‘ a-stroke is marked by a vertical line turned 
I upwards, 17 Moreover the subscribed na in saw* 

! djhdpayati (pi. I. 1. 16), yajha (pi. II. 1. 2) and 
j ajhdna (pi. II. 1. 12) resembles that of Skan- 
: dagnpta’s Kahaurh inscription, not that of 
U. and I. Again, in the letter phi the little 
1 tail, drawn through the bottom line, which U. 

| and I. show, is wanting. Finally in the groups 
; beginning with s, e. g. sta, sva, sma 9 etc., the 
' lower letter is invariably attached to the right- 
hand vertical of sa, while in U. and I. it iscon- 
1 nected with the left-hand limb. 13 These very 
striking differences in the characters, as well as 
numerous various readings in the otherwise 
| similar portions of the texts, and some very 
peculiar grammatical mistakes, make it, to my 
mind, most improbable that the spurious Vala- 
bhi grant was done by the same person as 
U. and I. On the contrary, they prove that 
the forger was acquainted with at least one of 

w Compare e.g. the first word svastx in the three in- 
I Bcriptiona. 
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these documents, but that in using it as his 
model he failed to catch and to reproduce all 
its striking peculiarities. Dr. Bhagvanlal’s last 
argument, that the writer of I, is stated to be 
the same person as that of Khe. I. and II., rests 
on an identification for which there is absolutely 
no good reason. The writer of the latter two 
grants was “the minister for war and peace 
Reva,” and that of I., “ the minister of war and 
peace Reva, the son of Madhava.” As in Khe. I. 
and II. the father s name is not given, and as 
among the Gujarati Brahmans the name Reva, 
or Revasahkar as we should say at present, 
is as common as Jack or George among 
Englishmen, it is not in the least necessary to 
consider the two writers as the same person. 
Consequently, it is not possible to contend with 
Dr. Bhagvanlal, that I. is proved to be a for- 
gery, because it contains the assertion that its 
writer is the same person as the writer of 
Khe. I. and Khe. II. 

The additional arguments, brought for- 
ward by Mr. Fleet, seem to me like- 
wise inconclusive. It is perfectly correct 
that the description of Dadda I. in I. and 
U. agrees literally with that given in Khe. 
I. and II. of Dadda II. It is further 
true that the latter inscriptions offer in 
this passage at least three better readings 
than I. and U. — sakalaglianapatalavUiirgga- 
tarajanikara ‘the full moon that comes forth 
from a bank of clouds’ is grammatically less 
correct than sajalaghanapatalaviairggataraja- 
nikara , 1 the moon that comes forth from a 
bank of water-laden clouds.’ For the first 
adjective sakala ought on account of its posi- 
tion to qualify ghana , not the remote raja - 
nikara . Nevertheless the Kavyas and the 
inscriptions offer numerous instances in which 
the position of the parts of compounds is not 
always the natural one. If one part of a com- 
pound is a short word and the other a 
longer one, it happens frequently that the 
natural order is inverted. The short word is 
usually placed first. The sense of the reading 
of I. and U. is preferable, because it yields an 

19 See, below the text. PI. I. 1. 1. I have formerly con- 
strued sakala erroneously with tjhana. 

90 See below the text PI. I. 11 2 and 3. 

21 A carelessly made nd would nearly look like pn, and 
chha (not rhchha, as Khe. I. and II. read) might easily be 
read as pha. 

22 See ante, Vol- VI. p. 16ff and Vol. \ II. p- 7$£f. 

33 See ante, Vol. XII. p. 158, and Vol. V. 


additional compliment for the king. As 
regards the varige lectiones 0 yasahpratdpasthagi - 
tanablw/nandalah and °phal6dgiyamdna 020 for 
°yasahpratdnd$thagitanabhh>iandalah and °clich- 
halodgujamdna ,° their sense is certainly not 
good, and it looks as if they had been 
caused by misreading of the old aksharas ua 
and chha 2 1 Finally, it is absolutely certain 
that °arthijand$Ushta° (U.) and °arthi - 
janachlishta 0 (I.) are mistakes for °arthijana- 
klishta °, which latter form is, curiously enough, 
not found in any inscription. Khe. I. gives 
0 art hij a ndk l isha° and Khe. II. artliij andklishta 0 , 
and both thus too show blunders in this passage. 
But even if we concede for argument’s sake 
that Khe I. and II. have in all four cases the 
better reading, it by no means follows that 
I. and U. must have been written after Khe. I. 
and Khe. II. and hence be forgeries. For 
in other cases where we have a series of 
undoubtedly genuine inscriptions of the same 
dynasty, we find occasionally better readings 
in the later documents and inferior ones or 
simply corruptions in the older ones. Instances 
of this kind occur rather frequently in the 
grants of the kings of Yalabhi. Thus the 
grant of Siladitya YI. dated Sathvat 441, is 
fearfully corrupt, and the description of the 
donor hardly intelligible, while that of his son 
and succe^or, Siladitya YlI.-Dhriibhafa, is very 
much better. 22 Again in the inscriptions of the 
Rashirakutas of Gujarat, dated Saka-Samvat 
734 and 749, the identical verse 1 is seriously 
corrupt in the former and nearly correct in the 
latter. 23 Moreover, verse 5 of the grant of 
734, which is identical with verse 33 of the 
grant of 749, contains a reading, nidesanam , 
which, as Mr. Fleet remarks 3. c. p. 159, note 
13, is not as good as that of the second, nidar - 
sanani. These two inscriptions furnish also 
the proof that the authors of the Yamsdvali^ 
certainly did use the same verses for the 
description of different kings. In the grant 
of 734 the just mentioned verse 5 says, — 
“ when on some occasion or other a discussion 
arose regarding good government, it was 


p. 145. Tho first inscription reads, 

^ *r*n*$r? i \\ 

This is simply nonsense. The second has merely one 
mistake, caused by the pronunciation, tT 

i fra 
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formerly, forsooth, (customary to note as) an 
instance the reign of (king) Bali, during which 
all men enjoyed prosperity ; now, however, 
(they name) on earth (that) of this king/’ 
The king, to whom this compliment is paid, is 
Karka I. In the grant of 749 it is inserted 
in the description of Karka II., the sixth des- 
cent lan t of Karka 1, Again, verse 9 of the 
grant of 734 is identical with verse 84 of 
the grant of 749, In tlic former it refers to 
Krishna I , in the latter to Karka II. It has 
never occurred to any one to declare the Valabhi 
grant of Sain vat 441 and the Rashfcrakuta 
grant of ^aka-Sath vat 734 to he forgeries, because 
later ones of tbe same series show better read- 
ings in the identical passages, or because 
verses, describing an earlier king, refer in a later [ 
grant to one of his successors. Thence, it is not j 
permissible to use these points as arguments 
against the genuineness of I. and U. and to [ 
assert that they prove these plates to have j 
been engraved after Khe, I. and II. On the 
contrary, if one closely examines the wording j 
of the two sets of documents, it seems to me 
evident that it proves I, and U. to be the 

older ones. For their Vtohmcal i has through- | 

° I 

out the same character. Each of the three 
kings is described by a few epithets, mostly | 
long B ihuvrihi compounds. The Vamsdvali of j 
Khe. I. and II. on the other hand, shows a , 
curious incongruity. The first Dadda and \ 
Jayabhata are described in highly artificial { 
language, by a string of rather common- place 1 
but extravagant comparisons. With Dadda II, | 
the style changes and the description becomes ] 
simple and shorter. This disparity seems to 
indicate that the court-poet, who composed 1 
the VamZarffli, tired, when he had shown his i 
art in praising two kings, and copied the rest | 
of his work from the older model form. 

With respect to the eclipse of the sun, I j 
cannot agree with Mr. Fleet in his opinion that i 
a Hindu astronomer or astrologer would not j 
notice an invisible eclipse.** The great ma jority 
of the eclipses mentioned in the inscriptions 
were no doubt visible, and the reason is that on 
the occasion of a visible eclipse fasting, bathing 


and gifts are accoxvlmg to the Brahmanical law 
highly meritorious, nay absolutely necessary. 
On the occurrence of a calculated eclipse of 
the sun which falls in India before sunrise, or 
of an eclipse of the moon which falls in India 
before sunset, these observances are not re- 
quired. The mediaeval Nibandlias, known tome, 
agree on this point, and some of them adduce 
passages of rather doubtful Smritis, such as 
the Shattrhhiaf' 23 as their authorities. The res- 
triction of obligatory gifts to visible eclipses, 
however, does not preclude the possibility that 
kings who wished to make gifts chose inten- 
tionally, in case no visible eclipse was close at 
hand, the day of an invisible one, and that they 
still believed to have secured for themselves 
the great rewards promised for a gift made 
j rahanaparvani. In such a case the invisible 
eclipse would of course be entered in the grants. 
And there is yet another circumstance, which, 
as Die Sehram has pointed out to me, would 
explain the occasional mention of invisible 
eclipses. According to him the methods for 
the calculation of eclipses, known to the older 
Hindu astronomers, were so rough and primi- 
tive, that they made it very difficult to deter- 
mine with certainty whether an eclipse would 
be visible in any given place. He thinks that 
errors on this point must have frequently oc- 
curred, and that such errors may have easily 
escaped detection, in case the eclipses were 
partial and occurred during the rainy season, 
when the sky is not rarely clouded for weeks. 
Under such circn instances an invisible eclipse 
would of coui-se be treated like a visible one. 
For though an eclipse, believed to be a visible 
one, is not actually observed, the sky being 
covered by clouds, the prescribed observances 
are yet obligatoxy. 20 It would, therefore, seem 
that the eclipse, mentioned in the Ilao grant 
which full in June, the beginning of the rainy 
season in Western India, may have been con- 
sidered to be a really visible one and have 
been treated as such. 

These remarks will suffice to show that 

the arguments, brought forward against 
the genuineness of I. and U. are by no 


2 * The opinion is, of course, one which I am quite ready 
to abandon, if good reasons for dolin' so arc shewn. 
But it will he necessary to examine the circumstances of 
a fair number of eclipses m as many undoubtedly 
trecuine records as can be referred to. — J. F. F j 

“ Xirfiayiwtdhu, Par I fol. 32b, 1 11 fTZfgff 


li The Shnttrn,i<at-SmfiH is one 
of those compilations, which, though called tfm/itur 
belong to not very remote times. 


See the lon^ discussion on this point Vi 
smdku. Par. I. fol. 35a, 1. 6— fol. 36b 1. 11. 


rnaj/a- 
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means conclusive. On the other hand, 
there are various reasons which speak 
against the assumption that they are for- 
geries. (1) The characters in which they are 
written are certainly ancient. (2) The state- 
ment that the first was written by Madhava, the 
son of Gilaka, and the second by Reva, the son 
of Madhava, is of some importance. A Hindu 
forger would hardly think of such a collateral 
circ am stance. And (3) their historical contents, 
taken by themselves, are perfectly believeable. 
There is no reason why we should deny the 
existence of a Gurjara kingdom during the fifth 
century A f D., and the interval of seventeen 
years, at which they are stated to have been 
issued, is not too long for the reign of one 
king. If Dr f Bhagvanlal felt unable to recon- 
cile their contents with those of Khe. I. and II. 
his difficulty was, I think, merely a self-created 
one. Though both sets of documents name 
three homonymous kings, two of which receive 
also the same birudas , it by no means follows 
that the same persons are meant. 97 The pedi- 
gree of the Gurjaras which Hr. Bhagvanlal 
gave, ante , Vol, XIII. p. 73, according to 
the Kheda and Nausari grants, and which 
I too consider to be correct, shows that these 
kings during six generations contented them- 
selves with the two names, Dadda and Jaya- 
bhata. Dr. Bhagvanlal also gave the correct 
explanation of this curious fact. He added 
that the Hindus very commonly name the 
grandson after the grandfather. I see i\o reason 
why we should deny that this practice had 
prevailed for a longer time, and that in the 
fifth and sixth centuries each Dadda was 
succeeded by a Jayabhata and each Jaya- 
bhata by a Dadda, as regularly as during the 
seventh and eighth. Nor is the repetition of 
the same birudas anything unheard of or even 
extraordinary. There are other instances of 
the same kind. Thus among the Rashtra- 
kutas, 23 Govinda [III.] surnamed Jagattuhga is 
succeeded by an Amoghavarslia and the latter 
by a Krishna [II.] called Akalavarsha. Then 
follows another Jagattuhga [II*] one of whose 
sons hears the name Amoghavarslia, and the 
son of the latter is again a Krishna with the 
biruda Akalavarsha. Under these circum- 
stances it seems impossible to suspect the 

17 The full analysis* of the historical content-* of the 
platen, given below, will bhow that there are good 


information, conveyed by the Gurjara plates, 
that one Dadda- Prasantaraga, the son of a 
Jayabhata- Vi taraga, ruled in the fifth century, 
while the reign of another prince, who bears the 
same name and the same honorific title and like- 
wise was the son of a Jayabhata-Yitaraga, fell 
in the seventh century. This view gains, I 
think, a great deal more probability by the find 
of the Bagumra inscription. For, instead of two, 
we have now three documents which fully agree 
in their historical contents, which all three 
show ancient characters and show as close a 
relationship to each other as may be expected 
from their belonging to the short period of 
seventeen years. The larger such a group of 
grants becomes, the less is it possible to deny 
their genuineness. For they mutually protect 
each other, since the contents of the one con- 
firm those of the others. With every additional 
document, the hypothesis that we have to deal 
with the works of a forger, requires more and 
more complicated suppositions and hence be- 
comes more difficult. I believe it to be un- 
necessary to point out these difficulties in 
detail ; and I turn to the more important task 
of attempting a systematic arrangement of the 
historical information which the Gurjara grants 
yield, and of supplementing it by the state- 
ments of some other documents. 

Assuming, as we now must do, the 
three grants, U. B. and I. to be genuine, 
we obtain from the seven sets of plates, 
the following pedigree of the Gurjara 
princes of Broach : — 

Dadda I. [circiter 430 A.D.] 

i 

I 

Jayabhata I.-Yitaraga I. [circiter 455 A.D.] 

I 

Dadda II. -Prasantaraga I. [Saka-Sarnvat 4^0 J 
415, 417, or 47S-495 A.D.] 

Dadda III. [circiter 580 A.D.] 

Jayabhata Il.-Vitaraga II. [circiter 695 A.D. j 

i 

Dadda IV.-Prasantaraga II. [Chedi-Saiiivat 

| 3 SO, 385. or 60S -29 to 653-34 A.D. 

Jayabhata III, [circiter 655 A.D ] 

Dadda V.-Bahusaliaya (circiter 680 A.D. | 

Jayabhata IY. [Chedi-Sumvat 156 to IS 6, or 
706 to 4 34-35 A.D. j 

rea^on^ for not Uontifying them. 

24 ante, Vol. XI. p. 109, 
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In fixing the approximate dates of the kings 
of whose times we have no inscriptions, I 
go on the assumption that the duration of a 
generation is about twenty-five years. The gap 
between Dadda II. and Dadda III. was probably 
filled by the reigns of two Jayabliatas and of 
one Dadda between them. The period of 
about 80 years is just long enough for three 
reigns. 

With a single exception all the complete 
inscriptions call the princes enumerated above, 
scions of the G-urjara race; and Khe. I. and 
II. highly extol the greatness and wide extent of 
tbi-' family. Na. alone names the Maharaja 1 
Karna as their ancestor. With respect to this 
personage it is for the present impossible to say 
wl i ether the famous hero of the Mahabhurata 
may be meant, or some real historical king. 
Hut the name Gurjara makes it evident that 
this dynasty belonged to the great tribe which 
is still found in Northern and Western India 
and after which two provinces, one in the 
Bombay Presidency and one in the Panjab, 
have been named. The Gurjaras or Gujars 
are at present pretty numerous in the western 
Himalaya, in the Panjab and in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana. In Kaclih and Gujarat their number is 
much smaller. It would, therefore, seem that 
they came into Western India from the north. 
Their immigration must have taken place in 
early times, abont the beginning of our era or 
shortly afterwards. In Western India they 
founded, besides the kingdom of Broach, 
another larger state which lay some hundred 
miles further north. Hiuen Tsiang mentions 
in his travels 29 the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo and 
its capital Pi-lo-vii-lo. It has been long known 
that the former word corresponds to Gurjara. 
But the name of the town has been incorrectly 

29 Boiil, Si ij'iki, Yol II. p. 2f>0f. Hiuen Tsiang assigns 
to the northern Gurjara State an extent about double of 
that given for the kingdom of Broach. 

110 ant>\ Ynl. VI. p. 03. 

31 Bhillamala moan** etymologically ‘ the field of the 
Bhil ’ and Sr urn la ' the field of Sri. The latter nnrne 
rnu't . * i - o be ancient as the Xrimfdi Brahman-- are called 
aft it. The Jama' nariate various, of eour-.e mere- 
dibit*. legend-. whieh ( \ plain how ^ri mala cam..* to be j 
ea lbii Bln] lama hi, Merntunga -ay-, that king Bhoja in- j 
v. the latter name, her-au-e the people of Srimala ; 
b t tne po« t Mf'-jlu die of 't-irvaGon. According to 
aitot ner aurhonty the town had <i diller* nt name m ea< h ! 
^ ’ -'t. It i' in India veiy common tor aneient town' to , 
h r. e two or ev. n mure n mi^, Tbii' Ivanauj calleil, ! 
Ik.t- vikubja, U.idhipnra. and M.de Java 

>"< Prop 'M.r A. Weber. Th" ^in-krit nnd Prakrit I 
P i no-, ar.tt.-r <b r lb rliner Bibli- tPek Vd. If. pp. *JU7, 1 
lu the tir.'t parage the 31 SS. otters incorrectly i 


connected by the French scholars with Balmer 
in the Jcsalmir territory, and this identification 
has been accepted in Mr. BeaTs new trans- 
lation of the tihjuki. As I have stated already 
formerly 30 following Colonel J. Watson,Pz7omi7o 
corresponds exactly to Bhillamala, one of the old 
names of the modern Bhinmal or Srlmal* 1 in 
southern Marvad close to the northern frontier 
of Gujarat. Another work, which was com- 
posed a few years before Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit to Gujarat, contains likewise a notice of 
this northern kingdom of the Gurjaras. The 
astronomer, Brahmagupta, who completed his 
Siddhanta in Saka-Saiiivat 550 or 628 A.D., calls 
himself Bhillamalakakacharya, 3 * 4 the teacher 
residing in Bliillamalaka,’ and is called so by 
his commentator Prithudakasvamin. He fur- 
ther states that he wrote under king Vyaghra- 
inuklia who was * an ornament of the Chapa 
race.’ This family, whose name recurs in the 
Haddala grant of DharanivarAha 33 prince of 
Vadhvan, thus seems to have been the reigning 
house of Bhillamala,. It is most probably 
identical with the Chau das, Cliavdtakas 34 or 
Chapotkafeis, who from 756 to 941 A.D, held 
Anhilvad and still possess various small districts 
in northern Gujarat. The Gurjara kingdom 
of Broach was without a doubt an offshoot of 
the larger State in the north, and it may be 
that its rulers, too, belonged to the Chapa 
family. 

The capital of the southern Gurjara State 
seems to have been always Broach, which 
town has possessed since remote times a very 
great importance. U. B. and I. are dated from 
a v ikshepa, prolxibly a cantonment, situated at 
the gates of Broach ; while in Khe. I. and II. 
Nandipuri is named as the place of issue. The 
latter name refers, as I have shown formerly, 

Bhilam&charya ; in the second which occurs in the com- 
mentary on the Kh'inJakh'hlyakrt, we have Bhillamala- 
yak; chary a, a slightly corrupt reading. This latter 
varia lectio occur-- also in other MSS , see Weber, Indi'^he 
Stroiftn, Yol. III. p and has given rise to erroneous 
suppositions regarding Brahmagupta's home. The 
Gujarati Jo-hi' 'till pn-erve the tradition that Brahma- 
gupta was a native of Bhinmal. 

33 nttb'j Yol. XII. p. Ibotf. The remark which 1 have 
m ide there that the Chapas are not named eKewhore 
of I'our-c require- correction. 

The form Chavr tsika, which occurs in Dr. Bha-gvan- 
1H - grant of the Gujarat Chalukva king Pulaki-m of 
Sa*u\:it Ifxi is the immediate predecessor of the word 
Chfnila. It' Saii'knt original i' certainly not Chapr t- 
kat.i which probably ha' been coined in comparatively 
'leaking modern tune-, in order to explain the difficult 
Tr’kiit v.r*rd. ju^t the bards of ffnjputana have inven- 
ted ltush*raudha as etjuion for lethal. 
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to an ancient fort which once rose east of 
Broacli close to tlie Jhad svar gate. 35 Na. and 
Ka. give no definite information on this point, 
as the former grant was issued during a 
royal progress at Kayavatara,* 6 probably a 
tirtha , and as the first half of the latter is 
missing. 

The Broach kingdom included, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the inscriptions, the 
whole of central Gujarat and the northern 
part of southern Gujarat, i.e. the present 
Broach District, the Talukas of Olpad, Chora si 
and Bard oil of the Surat District, as well as 
the adjoining parts of the Baroda State, of 
the Revakantha and of Sachin. Its northern 
frontier was probably the river Mahi ; and the 
southern one the river Ambika. For, U. B. 
and I. grant villages in the Taluka of Ahklesh- 
var and in the Gaik wadi districts south of the 
Tapti. 37 Khe. I. and II. both refer to the distri- 
bution of the village of Sirishapadraka, the 
modern Sisodra, in Ahkleshvar. The villages 
named in Ha, Samipadraka, Golika. and Dhfi- 
liaddha, were situated in the y ithaha or Taluka 
of K or ilia. The latter place has been correctly 
identified by Dr. Bhagvanlal with Koral on 
the northern bank of the Narmada, in *21° 50' 
N. Lat. and 73° 15' E. Long. Koral was still 
in the beginning of this century the chief town 
of a Gaik wadi Pargana (Forbes, Rds Maid, p. 
390, 2nd edition). The village of Samipadraka, 
to the territory of which the granted field 
belonged, is probably Samra, north of Koral 
(Trig. Surv. Guj. Ser. No. 31). I identify 


Dhahadda with the Dhfiwat of the map (Trig. 
Surv. Map. Guj. Ser. No. 30) north-west of 
Samra, because the road from Samipadraka to 
Dhahaddha formed the western boundary of the 
field, 35 The home of the donee, the ayrdhdra of 
Sraddhika, is certainly the village of Sadhli, 
situated according to the map north of Samra. 
I cannot find any trace of Golika. The 
villages mentioned in Ka. are found, as I 
have shown in my paper, a ate, Yol. V. 
p. 112, in the north-western corner of the 
Jambusar Taluka, south of the Mahi. The 
names of the political divisions of the Broach 
kingdom occurring in the inscriptions, are the 
vishaya or province of Bharukachchha (Ka.), 
which seems to have included the whole 
northern half of the Broach District, ;',e. 
the Talukas of Jambusar, Amod, Waghra, 
and Broach, and possibly the adjoining Gaik- 
wadi Pargdims. It is nut improbable that 
it was divided into a number of ah dr a* 
and pathikus ; and that the yathaka of 
Korilla (Na.) belonged to it. Further south we 
have the ctshaya or province of Akruresvara 
(Khe. I. H.) or Aknlesvara (I.) which com- 
prised the large Taluka of Aiikleshvar and 
possibly pieces of the Revakantha. Its southern 
boundary was no doubt, as at present, the 
Kim river. For we shall see further on 39 that 
the Olpad Taluka and the Gaikwadi districts 
north of the Tapti formed the Kfisakula vishaya. 
Immediately south of the Tapti lay the 
Kamaniya hhukti , which included lid villages, 
(D.) or the Karmancyahara (Chalukya inscr.) 


35 ante, Yol. VII. p. 62. Dr BhagvanBTs conjecture, 
ante , Vol. XIII. p. 73, according to which Nandlpur? 
has to be identified with NAndod, is not tenable. The 
word NAndod has nothing to do with Nmidipuri, but 
is derived from Nandapadra. The town Nanddd is of 
modern origin and has no claim to any great antiquity. 
An examination of its temples which I made in 1875, 
showed thin ; and the Brahman** acknowledged it. 

m Dr. BhagvAnlAl, bn\ fit thought that KAynvatAra 
is the modern KAvi. Against this identification ? speaks 
the fact that according to the phonetic law s of the Prakrit 
dialects K:yA\atAra cannot become KAvi, as well as the 
ciroum-tunee that according to the Rather inscription ot 
Saka-Sum vat 7 W the old name of KAvr wa- Kapika, w Inch 
latter word 1 - ju-t the Sanskrit prototype we should 
expect. KayAv.it Ara, literally ** the incarnation of a -on 
or de-cendant of Ka or Prajapati,” probably war* a place 
of pilgrimage on the Narmada. 

57 See above, p. 212. With reference to the village?, 
named ml.,1 have to offer the follow mg remarks —The 
village granted, RAiva, i- tile modem Kuyanw 1 in the 
Taluka of Ankle-hwir, m 21 ’ 2,2 N Lat and <•", a2 K. 
Long., a.- the resemblance of the name- and a compari- 
son of the boundaries according to the in-eription and 
the Trig Surv. Map, Guj. Ser. No. 13 show. The boun- 
daries are 


according to the inscription. according to the map. 
east vlranera east Vainer. ^ 

south the river Varanda. south the W and Khan, 
we-*t Sunthavadaka. we-t 8ayan, 

north Arabia. I north Alva. 

The modern name liayamAl is derived from Kaivakamala, 

1 the field of Kaivaka, i. e . San.-knt Rajivaka,’ or perhaps 
the lotus ir » field.' The ancient name Raiva is an 
abbreviation of RAiv amnia, made hkinia>'at . The name 
Sayan doo< not correspond to Sunthavadaka and the 
modern \ illage SAyan i** probably a new settlement. 
The identifications of Varaneru and of the river Varanda 
have already been correctly given by Dr. BhAndarkar m 
the prefatory remark- to hi- edition of I. He mi-read 
the name- Kaiva and Xrilua which Mr. Fleet tir-t deci- 
phered corr< cily. .Mr. Fleet considered Raiva to be a If-* » 
probable reading than lianlham But the modern name 
R.iyamal and it- probable derivation from Sau-krit 
r-'itia -lmw that the tormer l- the correct one. 

^ Dr. BhagvaulAl wa- iuelm.*d to identify Dhahaddha 
w ith tli." modern I>»had m the extreme uorth-ea-t of the 
Pan eh Mahal-. Thi- conjecture i- exceedingly lmpro- 
babh*, tir-t becau-e the distance ot DMiad from K oral is 
too large, -enuidly beeau-o tin? ancient name of D >had 
or more correctly Dfhvad, is according to the (.haulukya 
in-cription of ‘Vikrama-Samvat 1H*6 and 12' >2, cnK 
Vol. X. p. 151», Dhadhipadraka. 3J See below, p. 107. 
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and further south-east the dhdra of Tatha- 
Unibara (B.) or Bagumra. 

The extent of the kingdom was, therefore, 
in its best times not very large ; 40 and it was 
reduced very considerably, as will be shown 
further on, in the seventh century. With this 
assumption agrees the fact that its princes were 
feudatories of some larger power. In Khe. I. and 
II., Dadda III. is called a Sdmanta * or feudal 
baron’ and the same title is found on the seal 
where it apparently refers to Dadda IV.-Pra- 
suntaraga II., the donor of the grant. The 
position of Jayabhata IV. seems at first sight 
to be a little higher, as he calls himself in Ka. 
Sdmantddhipati , * the lord of great barons.’ But 
lie has also the title saiuadhiyatapahchainaha _ 
sabda, * he who has obtained the five wahdsab- 
da and the latter indicates that he was only 
a feudatory. The same epithet is also given 
in U., Ba. and I, to the Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Dadda IL-Prasantaraga I., whence it may be 
inferred that he, too, in spite of his high sound- 
ing title obeyed or had obeyed some time or 
another, a paramount sovereign. The most 
probable explanation of the apparent contradic- 
tion between his two designations is, I think, 
that he bad among his vassals one or several 
who bore the title Maharaja , which, as ejj. the 
earlier Valabhi inscriptions* 1 show, was some- 
times bestowed by paramount sovereigns on 
distinguished chiefs. In favour of this sup- 
position speaks the fact that Jayabhata IV., 
too, ruled over Rajas, as he addresses his 
commands in Na. 1. 17 to Rajas, tidmantas and 
so forth. It is, of course, not absolutely im- 
possible that Dadda IL.-Prasantarfiga I. was 
at first a vassal and later gained independence, 
but nevertheless continued to use the epithet 
which he might have dropped. If that were 
so, it would he necessary to assume that the 
Gurjaras rose for some time to greater power. 
The period cannot have been a long one, 
because Dadda III. was again a Sdnianta . The 
question to whom, the rulers of Broach owed 
allegiance, cannot as yet be answered with full 
confidence. It is not unlikely that at fix\st 

*° Sir A. Cunningham a-umes, Ancient Geography , 
p- *327, that the kingdom of Bharukachehha waa^onn*’* hat 
more extensive, and he chiefly r»*hes on Hiuen Tm;ih</s 
.statement, tiiynfa, Vol. II. p. 230 (Beal), according 1 to 
which Ih'-ln-k le-rh'p-jt’o was 2100-2500 h or about 400 
mile-, m circuit. But this estimate is very vague, as the 
form of the figure is not stated. The description of the 
country in the biyaki seems to be inaccurate. It would 


they were vassals of the Gurjaras of Bliillamala. 
Later their over-lords probably changed from 
time to time, as many kings of Central and 
Southern India tried to get a hold of the much- 
coveted garden of the West, and some among 
them succeeded, each for a shorter or longer 
period. 

If we now turn to a consideration of the 
historical facts from the reigns of the several 
kings mentioned in the inscriptions, we must 
confess that we learn nothing of Dadda I. 
except the name. 

Of the second prince, Jayabhata I.-Vita- 
r&ga I., it is said 42 “ that he displayed in the 
highest degree all the sportive qualities of 
the elephants of the quarters by expedi- 
tions in the forests growing on both shores 
of the ocean. ” As I have pointed out 
formerly,* 9 the expeditions in the forests on 
both sides of the sea refer in all probability to 
w r ars in Gujarat and in Kathiavad. For, when a 
Gujarati speaks of the sea, he naturally thinks 
of the Gulf of Cambay. It seems therefore, 
that the relations between the chiefs of conti- 
nental and peninsular Gujarat were as strained 
in the fifth century A,D., as we shall find them 
to be in the sixth and the seventh, Jayabhata’s 
epithet Vitaraga, literally ‘he whose passions 
have disappeared,* further indicates that he 
was an adherent of one of the philosophical 
systems whose aim is the suppression of the 
human passions and the attainment of final 
liberation. He may have been a Vedantist or 
a follower of the Samkhya or even of the 
Sniva or BhAgavata darsana . It is worthy of 
note that his biruda has hitherto not been 
found in the case of any king of another 
dynasty. 

The surname of his son and successor, 
Prafc&ntaraga, ‘ he whose passions have been 
extinguished,’ permits us to make the same 
inference which may be drawn from the epithet 
Vitaraga. Dadda II., no doubt, likewise in- 
clined to the teachings of the ascetics. In his 
case this conclusion is confirmed by two other 
statements of the inscriptions. It is said of 

fit only the sterile district on the sea eoa-,t.tho ^o-called 
Bid, not the noli and fertile soil of the Kmicm. The 
name Pn-lw-fric-rVc-p’o corresponds, I think, to BKiru- 
kachchhapura, not to Bharukaehcheva, as the umal 
transliteration is. 

41 ante, Vol. IV. p. 107. 

43 See below the text 1 8. 

° u?ife, Vol. V. p. 111. 
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him, that “ lie illumined the world of the j 
living by liis pure precepts” and that “ he pos- 
sessed the supreme knowledge. 1,tL The second 
phrase leaves no doubt that he had studied one 
of the philosophical systems, supposed to lead 
to ni‘'>k<ha. The assertion that he illumined 
the world by his pure precepts, may mean that 
he himself had composed a philosophical work 
or had caused one to be written in bis name. 
It may, however, also refer to his zeal for the 
spread of his doctrines and indicate that he 
established uiafb -> and made the ascetics preach 
his and tlieir faith among his people. In 
addition we learn from the inscriptions that he 
occupied the throne between the years 478-41*5 
A.D. and that lie assumed the title Ifaharuja- 
< Hi raja , the probable meaning of which has 
been discussed above. 

Dadda III., the first king named in Khe. I. 
and II., seems to have been a great warrior. 
The inscriptions say (11. 3-4), that he conquered 
the hostile family of tlio Nagas, and (1L 9-lU) 
that the lands lying at the foot of the Vin- 
dhya hills gave him joy as if they were 
his wives carrying beauty on their high 
bosoms.” Dr. Bhngvunlfil has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the first passage contains 
an allusion to a historical event, and he has 
also stated that it is difficult to decide which 
NAgas are meant. XAgavariisas ruled iu 
Northern and in Central India, in Rajput ana 
and even in the South. In the absence of any 
specification the choice is difficult, and we miM 
wait for further documents before we can 
come to a decision. As regards, the inter- 
pretation of the sec* ond passage, which hitherto 
has not been noticed, it indicates without a 
doubt that Dadda 111. made conquests out 
of Gujarat. The Vindln a hills do not extend 
to the latter province, but end in the neigh- 
bouring Malva, and it is probably a piece of 


The description of the next king, Jayabhata 
Il.-Vitar&ga II. yields no historical informa- 
tion. Hi- hinrrbi probably indicates that his 
religious inclinations were of the same kind .s 
, those of Juwibhata I. 

A great deal more is known about Dadda 
! IV.-Prafedntar&gall. The inscription- Khe. 1. 

| and 11. shew that he occupied the rhr« i e 
| during the years G2*-G33 A.D., which, as tin* 

: dates of KA. and Xa. show, fell in the ■.oin- 
mencement of his reign, and that he wa- 
adherent of the S auras or worshippers of Hm 
S un. Xa. adds that he gained great tame oy 
protecting the ruler e>f Valabhi against the 
, supreme lord Snlmrshadeva. The latter is, 

! of course, Sriharsha-Harshavardhana of ThAne- 
^ sar and JL.nauj, who ruled over the whole of 
Xorthern and Central India during the greatca 
part of the first half of the seventh ecntuiy 
G0G-G43 A.D. At first sight it seems diffi *.dt 
to understand how the king of Valabhi whose 
capital lay west of Broach, could be attacked 
by a C ultra] -India li power before Broach had 
been subdind, and it seems still less intelligibV 
how the trier of a very small state, a mere 
SttttiOnur , could afford protection against th»* 
armies of one of the most powerful kings of India 
The first difficulty is, however sohed by :he 
\ alabhi inscriptions. Fora grant of I)hara-e n .a 
II., date*! Saiiivat 27o 4i or 588-89 A.D., grams 
a village in the Khetakfdura, the district of 
Klieda, and thus proves that Gujarat, norrii ut 
the Me hi, had been annexed to Valabhi befme 
the end of the sixth century. Hence the 
princes of Valabhi were in the seventh cent ary 
the inu::« diate neighbours of Malva. whi-di 
latter country was according to the SrlJinr^ W- 
•:!tarita ifi d dept mleiiey of the great central 
empire. 8iilnirsha was, therefore, able tost ml 
an army against Valabhi without touching tji f . 
Bi*oaeh rondtory. Tlie ailment road fn-m 


the latter country which Dadda 111. added for Central India and MAlva to KliGlA leads 

a time to the dominions of the Gurjaras. through ihe pass ol‘ Duhad(Dauhipadra) The 

Whenever the rulers of Malva were weak and second point, too, finds its elucidation paitly 

those of Gujarat felt strong, an attack from through the Valabhi inscriptions and partly 

the Gujarat side was the invariable consequence, through some remarks in the writings of IIiut.ii 

ami it sometimes was successful and led to j Tsiang. As Khe. Land II. bay nothing about 
temporary conquests. The position of Dadda the deed which reflected according to Xa. great- 

ill., viz. bis being only a Saouinta, has been glory on Dadda IV., it appears that it was 

mentioned above. performed after G33-4 A.D. Between these 

** See below the test 1. 11. 45 'inte, Vol. VII. p. 7C ff ** zrth *rA th irila . p. 183, Kashmir edition. 
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years and the eml of Siihaislia s reign, two 
p 1 1 nee " ruled in Yalabhi, Phruvasena II., who 
i-Mial K grant in < Gupta-Yulabhi -Sariivat 310 
or b*J8-l' AdJ, and his bom the Lxu'umttbhnild- 
i ;t. m u r.n/hOi <{jit-lhii'(ij(tj(irU‘,>Csc(ij uvhal a at a rt in 
1 dirti-aM* na IV., who, as his titles show, \ue tlie 
most poweiful king of the dynasty. It is thus 
evident that Sriharsha must have attacked 
i»nt- or these two princes, The remarks of 
Union Tsi <( ng leave no donht that it was 
I)hru\awna 1L., who lmd to i\\ before the armies 
ot the event king ot Kaiiaiij. He says, Sn/nki, 

1 1. p *jr»7 QVal), in hi< aeeount of Valuhhi, — ! 
'■ tin present king is of the K^hatmu caste, as 
tiny all aie. lie is the nephew of ^iladitya- 
iuja (I IL'iLen, ami son-in-law of the soil of 
friluduwi u, SiiluUsha the present king 
e~ Kan\ akubja. His name is Dhiuvabhara 1 ' 
[T He is ot a lively and hasty 

disposition, his wisdom and state-erait are 
Sim llow. Quite recently he ha'* attached him* 
seh sincerely to hath in the three precious 
i nes. 

Agt«i in in the account 15 * of tin- threat religions 
meeting, which JMiharslm convened in b43 
A 1). at Piavaga, Ts-I u- jo-jut -ii h' a. ‘the king 
c * Souilurn India,* is en (initiated a.s one ot the 
piiiice*. attending at SnharGia's command. 
F.nallv the sane work '’lntoinisiis that Pa-trh'a 
t« ether with Kuruara and other kings aceom- 
pa mod Hiucn Tsiang on las dtpaiture t*Lom 
i?rii.ar^liaA camp. j 

Jiaun Tsiane s notes leave no doubt that j 
})htu\awna I J. occupied tlie throne of Yahibhi j 
at the time ni his visit, and that he was cornice- 1 
ted with biiliavsha by maniace and was his ; 
v. s^ai. Taken together with these facts, tlie , 
•‘^atement < .f A a. that IhiddalY f Pr >antar,i cu 
II ' op a i-et i d t lie kino ot \ ;dahhi w lio had l» en 
(hd* a’* d by the supreme loid iSriharshadi '*n, 
luruMfs 1 »i a h into! iicibh and pi rfeetlv credible. 

It is row t u.s\ to st e that Si ihai Gni extended, 

urne time hetwetn A.J). the date of 

K!m* II., and Hie approximate date of 

Iiuun Tsianu*> vmii to ( iujar.it, — ii is sway to 
\Vi~tetn India. lie direct i d his attack. ns a 

*' '1 h»* tiaii'i i lptioji i- mi n* ■ Mi. .<> 1 

-- ikj, Minoupa'i J’lu* ( t? a n-hunm Ti'haP-j r n,i ; 

I St .tlihi U, U-'/liMM'' II , ]l 1 *#!5 * II>" [ lulVM -IlMttlj 1 
o « \ ol VLi p. lmh** ti* I>hui\ abhaOj a ci. Mi- 

Ri jii nil— -p**l Jin:. r tm !)hru\ a’di.C i 

** 1 st. .lull* H, I I*' //? 0'0 // 7 b p Jot r I'h'* 1 'h‘iint v 

»>*■’ Lit* tv.oCItm* 1 i* term* <i.f, , n and l ‘-t >• j>>,- I 

•t’l-Tth ' i i- ni'*oiit"-taM**, Im‘<m • i - » * t< it a nit*‘li in-, j 

tn*i lmgudl ‘a, j.' has brori n by M Jnl on. 


* matter of course, asrain^t Yalabhi. tlie largest 
, and most poweiful state* in U u jurat, and de- 
feated its ruler Dhruva sciui II. Dhruvasena 
tied after his defeat to "Broach and was sheltered 
by Had da IV. From his place of refuse he 
made liis peace with and his submission to his 
, eaeat foe, and was restored to his throne as a 
feudatory of the latter. The peree was cemented, 
as lias happened in many similar cases by a 
marriage of Dhruvascna with Sriharsha’s grand- 
, daughter. AYitli this supposition the magni- 
tude of Dadda's feat somewhat reduced, but 
it loses the appearance of absurdity which it 
lias at first s\ght. Hiucn Tsiang’s statement 
that Dhruva&enu had quite recently attached 
himself to Buddhism, probably indicates that 
the subjugation and marriage of the king of 
Yalabhi liad occnris d only a short time before 
liis visit. DhruvasCiia's conversion to or incli- 
nation towards Buddhism has probably to 
be attributed to the influence of his connection 
with Sriharsha, who, a.s is 'well-knowm, was 
possibly himself a Buddhist, or at least, a great 
patron of that se-ct. 

A consideration of other Yalabhi inscriptions 
and of the grants of the Gujarat ('halukxas, 
teaches us that the reign of Dadda IV. was 
tilled by more events than the Gurjara grants 
mention. These events were all untoward ones 
and led to a temporary annihilation and to a 
permanent weakening oi the Gar jura kingdom. 
The friendly relations with the rulers of 
Yalabhi do not seem to have lasted long, hot 
we possess two grants of Dhurawuiu IY., the 
son and successor of Dhruvascna IT., which 
were both issued in the autumn of the y a* 
<>4^ A. 1), from “the victorious camp situat* d 
at Broach ” This date leaves no doubt that 
Hhartscna had made war outlie king oi Bn.aih 
and had occupied his capital. Tin* "ih nc< of 
Na. on thw [omt proves nothing, a-* liuhan 
inscription^ wvy rar^h ennk-s to a d»'h*at of 
the princes by whose ordeisthev wtrcinaile. 
As the dates of Kin*. 1. and II. fall m the 
licginniug of tin* ri ign of D.nhhi 1 \ , it is 
verv probable that he in person rcciLved this 

'l'hf tit 1*’ ‘ kuiLT ot Simtli'TH 1 10 b<) . ulu.il o iMMi* go**!! 
to Plmn .ibh.e.i imiy bt* b\ th** <‘;r<*um-tan''i' 

th::t "m .b:ir-ha ‘lei not n*uriio\ti tin* and that 

VaKbhi wa-om* ot tin* soutliorieim-t '■fate- -ubjort to 
ho « * iti 1 1 ol 

*' I/* jj The form a. whir-h appear* also on 

1 1 U."*l i- tlu* r*'pri‘-i nt.itivi* of Uliana, an abbrijviatiou of 
DhruvabLuita, madu bftJm tot. 
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extraordinary return for his kindness to Dliru- 
vasena II. The occupation of Broach hy the 
ruler of Valablii, however, cannot have lasted 
long ; for Ka. and Xa. prove the continuance 
of the Gnrjara dynasty and their holding* 
the province of Broach, Moreover a great poli- 
tical catastrophe seems to have happened in 
Valablii soon after 048 A.D. The grants of 
this year are the last which, as far as we know 
at present, Dliarasena IV. issued. In Saihvat 
33*2 or ofjO-51 A.B., Dhruvasena III., his 
youngest cousin twice removed, occupied his 
place.’ 10 Dliarasena IV. must, therefore, have 
died shortly after the issue of the two grants 
dated from Broach. As the youngest member 
of another branch of his family succeeded him, 
it is probable that he lost his. life in consequence 
of an internal revolution. Such an event would, 
of course, present a favourable opportunity for 
the Gurjaras to regain their lost possessions. 

About the same time as the conquest of 
Broach by Dliarasena IV., or perhaps a little 
earlier, happened the second misfortune which 
the Gurjaras had to suffer. This was the loss 
of the southern half of their dominions to the 
Chalukyas. We know at present of five Clia- 
lukva grants, belonging to the second, third 
and fourth quarters of the sixth century and to 
the second quarter of the seventh century, which 
show' that during this long period the districts 
immediate lv north and south of the Tapti, 
the British Talnka of Olpful and the Gaik wadi 
district of Kamrej and Nausari, belonged to 
branches of the great Chalukya dynasty of 
Badami. These documents are (1) the Kheu.i 
oraut of Vijayaraja or Vijayavarman, dated 
Saihvat 394, 51 (2) the Xausari grants of the 
Yuvantjrt S il ;'t d i t y a-S i y a si ay a , dated Saihvat 
-til/* 2 (3) the Surat grant of the same prince, 
dated Saihvat 413, (1) the BaUar grant ol Maii- 
galaraja, dated Saka-Saiinai * »r>3, (o) the Xan- 
sari grant of Pulakesi\ allabha-Janasra\ a, dated 
Saiinat 490."' After what has been said by Dr. 
Bhagvanlal and General Sir A. Cunningham, it 
maybe considered certain that all these inscvip- 


'» \ M-niut. ot Dlim\.i-<‘in. Ul be.uyu: tho d.ite vnon. 

was mthqw. lonotl'r ishmrvaulal ludr*ji, to whom 

l u\v i i the knowk'Uo ot it- e\i-t* noo 

Tin* only reliable edition ot tm> urimt l- Mi 1* loet 

.a./.-, V«»i VII p.iMstt 
^ Jnor fin Hr. If A* >/'<’. \ ol X' I V- 1 
** Urnnt- No- 3 and 5 have been published by T>r 
l»hair\.»nk I Indiiji in tho Yerh ; \uiUuns**ii de- 
Int Orb nt. ib-teu Cmi<?ro— o- m \N ien, Ari-oho » 
p o].o ff The fourth fjr.int has been de-eribed b\ tin 
iauie aoliolur, ante, Vul. XIV p 7o >« the J^uual 


tions, excepting the fourth, are dated accord- 
ing to the Chedi era, and that their dates cor- 
respond to the years 64*2-3, 669-70. 091*92, 

, 731, and 738-39 A.D. As regards the family 
1 of the donors, Vijayaraja calls himself a 
i Chalukya, and names a Jayasiiiiha as his grand - 
; father. His connection w ith the main line 
| of Badami is not stated. But the date of his 
grant makes it probable that his grandfather 
’ was the dayasimha-Dharasraya who is named 
• in the Xirpan grant, 31 and who was a youngei 
; brother of Pulakesin II. of Badami. The 
i donors of the other four grants are brothers 
i and son> of a younger son of Pulakesin II. of 
! Badami, who was al»o called Jayasimlia- 
| Dharasiaya (see the Pedigree of the Chalu- 
kyas of Badami and Gujarat, on page 199). 
i This Jauisiiiilia received, as the grants hint, 

, the pru\ inee of Gujarat from his brother 
; Vikram.uli.tya I. of Badami, and handed 
, over the administration to his son and licit - 
apparent Silfulitya-Sryasraya. who, it would 
j seem, died before his father. Afterwards 
the sucre-Hon to the Chalukya possessions 
I in Gujarat devolved on Jayasimlia's second 
| son Mafic ala or Mahgalarasaraja, surnamed 
j Vinayaditya-Yuddliainulla, and later on 
j PulakeMvallabha-Jan.urava. All these kings 
I remained feudatories of the king* of Badami 
in the Dekhan. 

j The village given away in the Khcda grant 
of Vijavar..|:i is Pariva\a, which lay oast of the 
village of Sandhiyara and belonged to the 
, province of KiUakula. Pariyaya is the 
i modern Pariya in the south-eastern corner of 
! the TAlaka of Olpful ; and Sandhiyara is no\s 
' called Sandhier which lies a few miles further 
- west on the local-fund road from Sayan to 
Clpad. 3 Tho fact that the district on the 
northern bank of the Tapti was called tvasa- 
! kula is uBo established by Dr Bhagvauhil " 

; Uuthbr grant from Aniroli-Cliharoli, wliich 
! village is called in the inscription Sthavara- 
pallika and is stated to belong to the province ot 
| Kasukulu. The Xausari grant of Sryasrayti- 

! Bit. lit II 1. > lot*, oit 

r >* s ( ., Vul. IX p. 1231b 

s ‘‘ Si'i' Tie Map, Gu j Sor No. It. 

See . I 11 • /i**. Hr. li .lx. So/ Vul. Xt I p. 105 

Tho alonttlio.it am of Chh-irTi with Sthav.ir.ipallika ha* 
! been ui.uli* Uy 1>1‘ IJliau\ aulnl. Ho omitted to men- 
l tarn that the \ ill. mo <>t K!uiir< d;t is represented by the 
inudorn K’hi rwa and tho town ot Ka-h?h.ipuri by K arbor, 
All tho-- id.iof- are to be found m tho -hoot ot tho Tny 
; S Map. No 11 in 21', 11-20 N. Lat. and 72 . 55-73" 
K. Lon*?. 
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Siladitya was issued at Navasarika or Nausari 
itself and disposes of the village of Asatti gra- 
ma. probably the modern Astgum, 37 south-ea^t 
of Nausari. Still more important is the 
geographical information of the Surat grant of 
Samvat 443 or 091-92 A.D. It was written 
in die vice-regal camp at Karmanova or Kamrej, 
and alienates a field of the village of 
Osumbliala, west of Alliiraka. Osumbliala, 
is the modern U mb lie l'* 5 Miuth of Kamrej : and 
Alliiraka is still called Aluru. It is tlius 
evident that the Chalukya^ had conquered the 
northern bank of the Tapti as early as G42-3 i 
A.D. That indicates, just a> Siladitya's grants j 
prove it clearly that the districts south of the | 
Tapti were likewise lost to the Gurjaras. The 
date of Vijayaraja’s inscription shows that this 
loss happened probably a little earlier than 
Dhurasena's invasion, and tlie long continuance 
of the Chalukya rule in southern Gujarat 1 
proves that it was permanent. 

If we now turn to the history of tlie remain- ' 
ing Gurjara princes, we learn about Jayabhata 
III, nothing beyond the name. I 

His son, Dadda V., is called in Na. B&husa- 
h&ya, ‘ lie wlio^e only helper was his arm/ and a 
j'tiratiiattUfht'intra , i.c. 6 a most devout worship- 
per of Siva/ His birn>ht indicates that he was a | 
warlike prince and confirms the further state- | 
merit that lie bravely encountered in battle the 1 
lords of the East and of the West. The latter 
foe probably was the ruler of Valabhi ; and the ; 
lord of the East may have been the Chalukya 
sovereign of Bad Ami. We can easily under- 
stand that both tried to annex the remainder j 
OL the G nr jam kingdom. Another assertion in ’ 
the in&eription, that Dadda Y. studied the , 
toaohiugs ( p/mvWuoia) of the great sage ' 
Mann, need not be taken too literally. But it , 
is of interest, as it proves the popularity of tlie , 
famous lawbook during the seventh century. I 

j i 

The last king of the Gurjara dynasty, ; 
known to us, Jayabhata IV. ruled according ! 
to Na. and Ku. between 7 Uj and 734-3.1. The . 
former inscription teaches us only that he was a i 
}>aranuhuiuh( j irard , like his father. Tlie second 


” Trl_r. Surv Map, Guj. Scr. No. 35, 20° 53' North- 
bat. and 73" 5 Ea-t long. 

" a Trier. Surv. Map, Guj. Ser No 34, 21 5 11 North 
lat. and 7o° 1 Ea-,t long. 

19 Verhan<llungen des Skbentcn Orientalist un Con- 


| asserts that he quieted the impetuosity of the 
i lord of Yalablii. The feud between Broach and 
j Kathiavad thus appears to have continued. 
I Jayabhata’s opponent was either Siladitya V. 

or Siladitya V I. The grant of the first is dated 
| (Gupta- Valabhi) Saiiivat 404 or 722-23 A.D.. 

; that of the latter was issued towards the end 
- of his reign, in Saiiivat 441 or 739-1 >0 A.D. In 

i 

! Jayabhatas reign fell also, it would seem, tlie 
• great invasion of the Tajikas or Arabs, during 
, which, as the grant of the Gujarat Chalukya 
Pulakdain states. the enemy conquered, besides 
Sindh and Kachh, Kathiavad and the whole of 
Gujarat as far as Nausari. The Gurjara king 
is especially mentioned as one of the sub- 
jugated princes. 

Regarding the further fate of the king- 
dom of Broach, we can surmise now with more 
confidence than formerly that it continued to 
exist until the complete conquest of Southern 
air l Central ( \ u jurat by the Rather Govinda T T I. 
about tlie year 800 A. D. The Radhanpur grant 50 
of the latter says that on Govinda. A approach 
the Gurjara fled in fear into some (unknown 
hiding-place) and did not even dream of meet- 
ing him in battle/ 1 The Bared. 1 01 and Kavi 
grants 62 add that Govinda III. presented tlie 
province of Lata, the country between the 
Malii and the Tapti, to his brother Indra, 
whose descendants continued to hold it, as 
other inscriptions prove, against many foes for 
more than a hundred years. During Imlra’s 
reign the Gurjaras stirred once more and he 
gained, as verse 29 of the Kavi plates says, 
victories over them. I was formerly (ant**, 
Vol. V. p. 145) inclined to identify tlie^e 
Gurjaras with the (Jhaudas of Anhilvad. Tt 
seems now more likely that the dispossessed 
rulers of Broach are meant, though it is possi- 
ble that they may have been assisted by their 
northern clansmen. The latter appear later 
without doubt as the foes of the Rathors. If 
the Bagumra inscription 03 of Dhruva HI. 
assorts that this prince had to encounter the 
powerful Gurjaras, nobody but, the king of 
Anhilvad can be meant. 


ArLclio Section. pp. 223-22 b 230. 
ant*. Vol. VI. p 7u. 

fil \ ol NIL p. 15*i, see e-.ppiM.illy 30, p. 
j *’ 2 \ol. V. p. 1 U. m;l‘ u-'pyoially ver-t* 2*J, p. 150. 
I C3 ante, Vol. XII. p. 181. 
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PEDIGREE OP THE CHALUKTAS OP BADAMI AND GTTJARAT. 

(Compiled from Mr. Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts 
and Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji's grants.) 

A. — BAdAmi or main line. 

Jayasirhlia I. 

i 

Ranald ga. 

PulilieGn I. 


Kirttivarruan I. Mangalisa 

(567 A.D.) (507-610 A.D.) 

i 

? Satyasraya-Indravarman 
"(610 A.D.) 

[ B. — First GujarAt branch. 

Pulikesin II. Yishnuvard liana I. Jayasimha-Dharasraya. 

(610-634). (founder of the j 

Eastern branch). | i 

N aga vardliana . Buddhavarman . 

I 

Yijayaraja. 

(642-3 A.D.} 

| | ' [ C. — Second GujarAt branch. 

Adityavarman. Chandraditya. Yikramaditya I. Jayasiiiilia-Dharasraya. 

(670-680-1 A.D.) I 

i ! . i 

Yinayaditya. Siladitya- Sry; i = ray a . Mangala. or. Pulakesivallabha- 
(681- 096 A.D.) ( Y u van* ja ) Mangalaraja, J anasraya. 

(669-692 A.D 3 Yinayaditya- (738-39 A.D.) 
Yuddliamalla. 

(731 A.D.^ 


TEXT. 

First Plate . 




3 ^ fgf q Rf ^^HpMidUd rfr 

7 5 srr j TffffT?!I 


8 fT^HTrtrN''K» : trn'T^ : T^'T.' 


r? - 

• r^H^'d'-i iur-iT- 

Hq'fqf?T5 : fi[ I T5T^^T J Tf3Frfr=(ni f't ^ H d ^T- 


'T^rpTPT^T 


L. 1, road ; q in ^Tf^rH looks liko FT: read T- I T.. 5. read Vqtq 0 ; °fW; C fffrq°-: c «fa*T:: — I. t> 
3T^i°. — L. 2. JT° iu TJ-e is indistinct; read q-qisTi- road °7i% tf-ft °: '^f^FT . — L. 7. read ; — 

rf FT 0 ; L.3, road °€TJT ; T J ; ^'Tr^T 0 - — T.. 1. road °<r?°; fr*..-L. S. read TwOr#; c q^ U ; 

^nW; °*^?t ; °rr ; 0 ^rnm 0 ; Tw? 0 ! °q^r c .— 
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10 HHR^TNTtHTHN NfsniHSTeHNHTN Tf^THTr^^R^fl^TrT'l^RTT^WnHfT- 

11 ^r^^rfUTfMTrnfT^sg-q-^r^H^^TrTrHTf^rT^r^.- TTTHFrHTnnmr pt2*rt- 

12 5^*T-TOH?^r*rPTfr: HHrTu^T^T?rH5fT?rH5rrr%'raNrtff? hNt- 

13 t t ^riTrARq^TrATTT^i5^^K5Hr^rf v T'?rH?'TT»‘r?UH*Tr?n'T^fT v*g tt urf?- 

14 4 hht *rar ^r^fr^ro^$Trgr^H^3^^rM3^ 

16 wg NrnrnuN HfHNslN?7rfjr#gr^Ttd3tfr^- 

Second Plate. 

17 ^r^Ti'TN ^^Tif^^s^mTr^rc^^rfa 

15 3=r?T AfT'ANTTT ffSTTH fTWH tF^TH hFeTNT HTPH NTT5NN 

19 rrgqq JNNgU7TqFrf.gr *Tf*T: Uf5:<:] 5RK7H U-TFHr^FNrtJT[ :] 

20 UrNUdfUrffTTr ] H4FTU^r%TT^T%5TT^?^ T T'lF.TfTHH?'T^HTr^r^rT' J 7- 

21 ^•fr^rFT^^‘fr | T'Tr , ^r[] qtgN777N?rN7TH^NF?Rra':g7r UKTTNrurqrqNN^Nj 

22 ruqNgTN «fN?*rrfa% NsrfrjHiNreHgNHl TTqnfqutTU Jjfrnrf^t 

23 n nnunun-n grqq tin n]ut 4n dr 4r jint TfqnrtTur qr h sw* srfj^fr^t:] fnrnrr- 

24 Prf4m j]5rr*TF^4fiTfr^nr^7>?7i rg^gpN'HTqsNCrj-lNNfu g- 

25 ^rFrTiRr^cT fTTNrNquTrNqtqcrTrgq-q^N tfnn- 

26 g^g-j rfqr Nr 4r HffaggNr furr u*rf4 ututtk: [i] n?n ujn hr jtuthhh n*n grr n 

27 h [||] HNf.HTFwrgTgrHrrr^gr^ruFTNTrg^g'frggr tt u T^qtqgmglrF'TqrrrrNM 

2S FtgHT unFut [i] tht n quidr sr?sgrcrg -Nruq ; i] Nf> gNUfurFu *gu rqjjfg g/4N [l] ht 

29 ^nr Nrgq-gr n hftt ttn gug [n] nri? tjuk gugqrrq Trgrfq H tf rr gTNUJNHT- 

30 fn [i] PrgHrqrgggfrgrrg grig m mn urg : gguqfrg [ii] ?ggur gtNHf gr nninn g- 

31 urgg; [i] tn qdrqgr 4? NTFYTFTrwA [n] fwgqshNTfgr3*ri?gfrgrgggg- 

32 g V-RFTT *g??gr4 HT NITTrR RI^TT NrTH^THHF?! [ll] 

REMARKS. | (2) L. 7. Nistrimsa-vikrama means with 

I aild no translation, as the "rant is so very | reference to the lion ‘ the pitiless 

similar to those Ilao and Umiitil | paw,’ not ‘the pitiless jump.’ 

The only alterations in my former tranda- | In the preamble of the "rant I propose te 
tion of the Paihinval! which I think necessary, read ~n i*j "let ukd rjli Hut mah aftard'l iiiit and to 
are : — i translate the last two words by ‘ the binbls 

(1) L. 1. Sulcal a J must he construed with the elders and so forth. The insertion of t 
ntjuit'l.-ara and be translated by at the end of 'w/hiif, i e "ddiat, is caused by 
‘ full ' the following na anil is archaic. 

J. !>. real °7 : pr', °N jr‘ J ; D q[-i|^.— L in, rea.l’ctgTT; °4i tfCgTuTiN'Nr 0 .— L. 2o. read °-ff('Tf7T- 
reiul HJ-tff 3 ; Tr-fi *TTtq*N ; Nq .—I,. 11, read, Nqifr- RTm Nt°; J NT7T| 3— L. 21, read rjq°; tT7?fT . — I, 22. 
ffdrh c -?rfag C ': °Yfl N°; JTqqnqr.— L. 12. read, JjqpN 3 ; . read YqgRTlfFtf fqf ; qg 0 ; qftTTKcf:.— L. 23, read °qf. 
— 7<iqgr° — L 12., read 'N^gfaggNappR 0 . — L - 1,1, j — L.2t. read°Ngifg.— L. 25, ?fqr look, like STTl — 
read'-gYITgi^, NiW^HtTIT 0 . — L 10, read JTffVrt : °*TT- j L. 27 , read c %?g. — L. 2S, read tqitfiT. — 

fq=7rq °q jTIKbfi 0 — L. 17. The fir-t sign is altogether I.. 29. read NN7 ; ° v 4TTtE°. — L. 30. read ITNT5N. 
nn-hai.en and looks nearly like a modern % : • I,. 31. read 'HINT ; C ff NT°. — L. 32, ^7ri?iiT7 is proha- 

tT’TI'd ; 0 ’7T'7Phgrf' ; T.— N m °ar?fitT is douhtful. L. 18. j bly meant for rqfr1 ; T7 ; read %^' J ; R7[: NfTNf : fT°. 
read 357 ; ; C NTH , °T" t T ; c mH- — E. 10 i 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM TERAHI; [VIKRAMA-] SAMVAT 960. 
BY PROF. F. KIELHORN, C.LE , GOTTIXGEN. 


Mr. Fleet lias supplied me with rubbings, 
received from Sir Alexander Cunningham, of 
the two short inscriptions, which I shall mark 
here A. and B., mentioned in Arclueidogical 
iS>/rvey of India , Vol. XXI. p. 177. The im- 
])ort of these inscriptions is clear enough, and 
it is very different from what it has been sup- 
posed to be ; but only the rubbing of A. suffices 
for editing the inscription in full. 

A. 

According to Sir A. Cunningham, this in- 
scription is on a prostrate pillar, near a temple 
outside ‘ Terahi,’ a village on the ‘ Moliwar’ 
river, in the state of Gwalior, Long. 78° 1' E., 
Lat. 25° 3' X., Indian Atlas, quarter-sheet 52 
X. E. It consists of 5 lines. The writing 
covers a space of about 1'3" broad by 4 f/ high, 
and appears to be well preserved. The size of 
the letters is about The characters are 

Dc vanagari; and the language is Sanskrit. 

The inscription is dated in the year 960, 
expressed by decimal figures only, on the fourth 
day of the dark half of the month Bhadrapada, 
on Sani or Saturday. And it records that, on 
that day, there took place “here, on the 
Madhuveni,” or the stream Madhu, a fight 
between the hialuUd iuantwlhqn.it is, the illustri- 
ous Gunar&ja and the illustrious Undabhata, 
in which the hdtapula , or guardian of the fort, 
the illustrious Chandiyana, an adherent or 
follower of Gunaraja, was killed. The inscrip- 
tion closes with an Anuslitubh verse suitable 
to the occasion. 

Referred to the Vikrama era the date, 960. 
taken as the year expired, or 961 current, 
Bliadrapada va. di. 4, calculated by Dr. 
Sehram’s and Prof. Jacobi's tables, corresponds 
to July 16th, 903 A.D., which was a 

Saturday, as required. On that day, at 
sunrise, the fourth tithi of the dark half was 
current, and it ended about 14h. 5dm. after 
mean sunrise. In 903 A.D. the solar month 
Bhadrapada lasted from about sunrise of 
July 26th to about sunrise of August 26th, 
and since within that time there were two 
new -moons, one about 111 . 17iu. before sunrise of | 
July 27th, and the other about 7h. 35m. after 
sunrise of August 25th, there were in 903 A. I), 
two lunar months Bhadrapada, and July 16th 


wa s the fourth of the dark half of the first of 
these two months. The fourth of the second, 
or adhi fia y dark fortnight of Bhadrapada would 
have been Monday, August 15. 

By a singular coincidence, I have lately 
received from Dr. Burgess an impres>ion of 
that “huge inscription/’ existing ** bome- 
wliere in the state of Gwalior,” which was 
mentioned in 1862 by Dr. F. E. Hall, in 
the Jour. Bruy. As . Vol. XXXI. p. 6, 

and which has been re-discovered by Dr. 
Burgess at Ser6n (or Siyadbni, as it is called 
in the inscription itself), a place in tlie Lalitpur 
district of the Xorth-Western Provinces, Long. 
78" 23 E., Lat. 24° 50' X., Indian Atlas, 
quarter-sheet 70 X. W. f about 27 miles S.E. of 
k Terahi/ And I am thus enabled to state that 
one of the two iaahdsdniantddhipatisy spoken of 
in the present inscription, is mentioned also in 
the Seron inscription. For, in lines 4-6, that 
inscription records that during the reign of the 
pu ram ah h a ft d ra l' a m a h d rd jd< l h ird j a para m es ca ra 
Mahendrap&ladSva, who meditated on the 
feet of the p. m. p. BhOjadeva, in the year 964 
(expressed both in words and by decimal 
figures ) on the third of the dark half of the 
month Mfirgusiras, the illustrious Undabhata, 
who is described as 'nuthdprdttftdra-su madfiiifa- 
tdsc sh a malt atahda- niah usd )iian tddh ij » t / / / , being 
in residence at Siyadoni, made certain religi- 
ous grants at that place. This statement is 
interesting, because it proves the correctness 
of uiy reading of the j?ear of the pre.sent in- 
scription, 960 (not 910), and because it shows 
that Undabhata was a general or feudatory of 
the paramount sovereigns of the coimtrv, the 
rulers of Kanyakubja. On the other hand, 
the date of the present inscription show’s that 
the dates of the boron inscription must un- 
doubtedly be referred to the Vikrama era. 

The ri\er Madhu or Madhuveni, mentioned 
in the present inscription, [ take to be the 
river • Mohwar’ of the maps, on which * Terahi’ 
is situated- 

B. 

This inscription also is on a prostrate pillar, 
near the pillar which contains the in&crijuinn 
A. It consists of 5 lines. The writing covers 
a space of about 1' f" broad by 3" high, and 
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it i», judging from tlie rubbing, not well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about 
The characters are Devanagari ; an^tlie lan- 
guage is Sanskrit. 

Like A., this inscription also begins with a 
date, of which the words and figures Sam. 960 
Midi I'dj'ivht co. di. 4 Snna'drhnrad ine are clear, 
but in which the figure 4 for the day is pre- 
coded by another figure which may be 1 or 2, 
and which may either have been struck out 
or may possibly have reference to the fact that 
in the year 960 Blind rapada, as I have shown 
above, was an intercalary month. Undoubtedly 


the inscription refers to the fight, spoken of 
in the inscription A., of the illustrious Guna- 
r&ja and Undabhata, whose names occur 
here in line 1, and it records the death in 
battle of another warrior, whose name ends 
in vorvtian and who, in line 2, appears to he 
described as a sdnianta. and asvajiati The 
inscription also contains, in lines 2 and 3, the 
Anus lit ubh verse with which the preceding 
inscription ends, and which is followed here, 
in lines 3-5, by another verse (?), the exact 
words and import of which I am unable to 
make out from the rubbing. 


TEXT OF INSCRIPTION A. 1 

1 [6m] 2 Sam [u'r] 0 ’ 960 Bh&drapad[e] va di 4 Sanau u Ady=eha Madhu- 

venyam mah/is, innunta- 

2 dhipatiArl-Gunar&ja-Undabhatayoh parasparam=bhandanfi saihjatfi [|*] Ta- 

3 tra cha sri-Gunar&ja-p ulapadm-opajivi kdttapMa-sri-Ch&ndiyanb 

4 nfimfi(ma) vyapiditah || Jitena* labhyate lakshmi r f ]=uiritcn=api surariigana l ksha- 

5 iia-vidlivaiiULiii^nij kay/ ka eliimta marane ranc 11 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY PANDIT S. M X AXES A SASTEI, M. F. L. S 


No. XXV . — C hand rale Lhn and the Eijht 

UMcr*. 

There vas an ancient city named Kaivalyam, 
m the IVuidiya country, and in that city there 
lived a dancing girl named MuttumdhanA 
She was an excellent gem of womankind, for 
though born of the dancing-girls caste, she was a 
very learned and pious woman, and never would j 
she taste her food without first going and wor- ; 
shipping in the temple to Siva. She moved in | 
the society of kings, ministers and •Brahmans, i 
and never mingled with low people, however | 
rich they might be She had a daughter named j 
ChandralekhA whom she put to school along 
With the sons of kings, ministers and Brahmans. 
Vhandralekha showed signs of very great 
i nt clime nec, even when she amis beginning her 
alphabet, so that the master took the greatest 
c.ne w ith her tuition, and in le>s than four yeai > 
she began her lessons and became a great 
'•irddn. However, as she was only a dancing- j 
girl by birth, there was no objection t<» her attend- j 

1 From tin* luMmiu J E\|»r- -~.m 1 by a mbol 

1 Tm.sm.iy b*» a -uri <<f p-iin'tiMt-mn or it ma> po-^ibly 
hi t * i * tk'shatt: iii, struck out 

4 Metro, Sl.iku «' Ann-WWi..— TLo first ahd-t ,, i of 
]H< nn appear-, to have bw*n «ilt'-*r«.-d to j‘> . and un*j cer- 
tainly o\pceti jit'*)/') tor join-’ Compare the well- 
known ot‘ the hotanii a — 


ing to her studies in open school till she attained 
to maturity, and, accordingly, up to that age 
she attended the school and mastered the four 
Vedn*\ the six Stint rat and the sixty-four varie- 
ties of knowledge. 

She then ceased to attend the school, and 
Muttumohami said to her: — “My darling 
daughter, for the last seven or eight years 
you have been taking lessons under the 
Brahman, your master, in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge, and you must now pay a 
large fee to remunerate your master’s labours 
in having taught you so much. You arc at 
liberty to take as much money as you please 
from my hoard.*’ ^ 

So saving she handed over the kev to her 
daughter, and Chandraleklut, delighted at her 
mother’s sound advice, filled up five baskets 
with five thousand h>(diar.<u\ each, and setting 
them on the heads of five maid-servants, went 
to her master’s house with betel leaves, areca- 
nut, flowers and coeoanuts in a platter in her 

Ifo/iio >r jh'ndnh i h ktrf i /• -ntfn mn \ 

1 -hj»i siictw/i, tjunn l nn >(n rlnhhn n Jj 

'The milling, however, is jd*‘ nn in insi-nptiom in 
Southern India, al-u . v.n. in two i trnnl> or im.nmiiwitil 
tablet- of h**io*‘,s at I»aiuira:iivo and Surah m MaiMir ■ 
and Uld-Kanare** Ihk n idiom* No. 21 V 
225. — J. F k'. t * ’ 
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hand, to be presented alone with the money. I out and told her servants to take back the 
The servants placed the baskets before the ; money. 

master and stood outside the house, while At home Muttumohana was anxiously awuit- 
Uhandralckha took the dish of betel-leaves, ing the return of her daughter, and as soon a-s 
nuts Ac., and humbly prostrated herself on the Chandralekha came in without the usual cheer- 
yf round before him- Then, rising up, she said : fulness in her face, and without having given 
‘ 4 My most lioly ynrd (master), great are the the presents, her mother suspected that some- 
pains your holiness undertook in instructing thing had gone wrong, and enquired of her 
me and thus destroying the darkness of my daughter the cause of her gloom. She then 
ignorance. For the last eight years I have been related to her mother the whole stnrv of 
a regular student under your holiness and all her interview with her old master. Mutt li- 
the branches of knowledge hath your holiness mohana was glad to find such a firm heart in 
taught me. Though what I offer might be i her daughter, and blessed her, saying that she 
insufficient for the pains your holiness took in would he wedded to a young husband, and lead 
my case, still I humbly request your holiness a chaste life, though born of the dancing-girls* 
to accept what I have brought.” caste. The money she safely locked up in her 

Thus said she. and respectfully pushed the room, 
baskets of w/io/mrs and the betel-nut platter to- Now, the Brahman, in consequence of his 
wards the Brahman. She expected to hear bene- disappointment, was very angry with Chand ra- 
diations from her tutor, but in that we shall see lekha, and. that no young and wealthy geutle- 
- she was soon disappointed. , man might visit her house, he spread reports 

Replied the wretched Brahman : “ My dear that Chandralekha was possessed by a demon 

Chandralekha do you not know that I am the (l:uttirh> haWi). So no one approached Chan- 
tntor of the prince, the minister's son and seve- dra lekha V house to gain her love, and her 
ral others of great wealth in Kaivalyam ? Of mother was much vexed. Her great wish was 
moiiey I have more than enough, I do not want that some respectable young man should secure 
a single ntohar from you. But what I want is her daughter's affections, but the master's 
that you should marry me. 1 rumours stood in the way. And thus a year 

Thus spoke the ^tameless teacher, and passed and the belief that a kuttiehchdtti had 
■ Chandralekha' s face changed colour. >She was possessed Chandralekha gained firm ground, 
horrified to hear such a suggestion from one After what seemed to these two to be a long 
whom she took till then to he an incarnation of period a sage happened to visit Muttumbhanu's 
perfection. But. still hoping to convince^ him house, and she related to him all her daughter’s 

of the un justness of the request, she said : story. He listened and said, “ Since the belief 
My most holy master ! The deep respect that a demon has taken possession of your 
I entertain towards your holy feet is such daughter lias taken firm hold of the citizens, it 
that, though your holiness's words are plain, I j is but necessary now that she should perform 
am led to think that they are merely uttered j (ptijd) worship to the demon-king on the 
to test my chastity. Does not your holiness i night of the now-moon of this month in the 
know the rules by winch a preceptor is to be | cremation- ground. Let her do this and she 
regarded as a father, and that I thus stand j will be all right, for then some worthy young 

in the relationship of a daughter to your holi- 1 gentleman can secure her affections. 

1 • * . I ° 

lien's? So kindly forget all that your holiness j So saying the sage went away, and his ad vice 
has said, and accepting what I have brought ; seemed to be reasonable to the mother. She 
in my humble state, permit me to go home." J very well knew that no such demon had 
But the wretched teacher never meant any- i possessed her daughter, hut that it was all the 
thing of the sort. He had spoken in earnest, master's idle report. But still, to wipe away 
and his silence now and lascivious look at once any evil notion in the minds of the people she 
convinced the dancing-girl's daughter of what publicly proclaimed that her daughter would 
was passing in his mind. >So she quickly went perform yf l jd in the cremation-ground at mid- 

1 There would of course he no rt >1 marna^e between a daueiru' g 1 r 1 and a Br.ihma.ri 


Hence the mpult. 
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night at the next new-moon. 2 Now, it is 
alwavs the rule in such rites that the person 
who is po^es^ed should g‘> alone to the crema- 
tion-ground, and, accordingly, on the night 
of the next new moon, Chandralekha went to 
the burning- ground with a basket containing 
all the necessary things of worship and a light. 

Near Kaivalyam, at a distance of five h*s 
from it, was a great furest called Kltantjurn ni. 
In it there dwelt eight robbers, who used to 
commit the greatest havoc in the country 
round. At the time when Chandralekha pio- 
e ceded to the cremation-ground, these eight 
robbers also happened to go there to conceal 
what they had stolen in the earlier part of that 
night. Then, being relieved of their burden, they 
determined to go to some other place t»> plun- 
der during the latter half of the night also. 
AVI ion Chandralekha heard the sound of foot- 
step." at a distance she feared something wrong, 
and. covering up her glittering light by means 
of her empty basket concealed herself in a 
hollow place. The tlde\es came and looked 
lound about them. They found nobody, but, 
fearing that some one might be near, one of 
them took out an instrument called kannakkol, 
and. whirling it round his head, threw it towards 
the east. This k<t rnKtUcni is the instrument by 
which these robbers bore holes in walk and 
enter buildings, and some robbers say they get 
it from a thunderbolt. During a stormy day 
tney make a large heap of cow-dune, into 
which a thunder-bolt falls and leaves a rod 
in the middle, which is so powerful that 
it can bore even through stone-u all" w irhmit 
making any noise. Jt has also the at tri- 
bute of obeying its masters orders. »So when 
the chief of the eight robbei" throw hi-> 
tow anU the ea"t, true toit> nature, it 
eume into the hole in whi< h Chandralekha was 
larking, and began to pierce lnu* in her buck. 
As "ooii as she ielt it, -die dragged it out by 
both her hands without making the slightest 
n'.he, and. throwing it under her feet, "tm>d 
tirmly over it. The robber"., having concealed 
the eight boxes of wealth they had brought 
with them in the sands near the cremation- 

5 I t "tori* 1 '* of u ma-ter f.» llm m low* with th»* }ib 

k-i' teaching, ia* e, u-u.dh Inin- If made » -ooth- 

wo r In th.it (\ip.n*ity h** .t-k- the irn.inli.m It.i frln-i or 
!*.<►*■ 1 1 » i i to put til** '^irl in :< iejht l>o\ , n< I to float It* r (town 
a ’ \ i The hu i Hi Til'* I no i- t.ik» n hv a yoirio mail, 
-oii . a»jil f ** • ** ijn> hi- w ife A t 1 L r * r or 

l.oi. tne ii put .ato the bo. ui-d when the t*.j,<*he_\ a 


ground, went away to spend the remaining part 
of the night usefully in their own fashion. 

As soon as the robbers had left the place 
j Chandralekha came out, and, taking possession 
I of the robbers’ rod, took out the eight boxes 
that the robbers had buried. With these she 
cpiickly hastened home, where her mother wa3 
awaiting her return. She soon made her 
appearance, and related all that had occurred 
during the night to her mother. They soon 
removed the contents of the boxes and locked 
them up safely. Then, taking the empty 
boxes, she tilled them up with stones, old 
j iron and other useless materials, and, arrang- 
! ing them two and two by the side of each leg 
j of her cot, went to sleep on it. 

, A* the night was drawing to a close, the 
robbei s, with still more booty, came to the 
ground, and were thunderstruck when they 
missed their boxes. Rut as the day was dawn- 
ing they went away into the jungle, leaving the 
investigation of the matter to the next- night. 
They were astonished at the trick that had 
• been played upon them and were very anxious to 
tind out the thief who had outwitted thieves. 
Now they were sure that their boring- rod. 

| which they had aimed against the unknown 
person who might be lurking in the st/iaw tiurn 
(cremation-ground), must have wounded him, 

, 8o one of them assumed the guise of an oint- 
ment-seller , 3 and, with some ointment in a 
coroanut-boule, began to walk the streets of 
Ivmalymn city, crying out •‘Ointment to sell. 
Hie best of ointments to cure new wounds and 
old Mjro>. Please buy my ointment.** And the 
other sc\ en thieves assumed set en different dis- 
gui"es and also went wandering round the 
streets <ff the city. A maid-servant of Chatulra- 
lckhu had seen that her mistress was suffering 
from the effects of a wound in her hack, and 
never suspecting a thief in the medicine-seller, 
railed out to the ointment-man, and took him 
inside the house. She then informed Chandra- 
lekha that >he had brought in an ointment man, 
and that ."he would do wadi to buy a little of hk 
medicine for her wound. The clever Chan- 
dralekha at once recognised the thief in the 

| jro at w .iv down tho river, take- the box and wi-he- to run 
iiw.jy with the uirl m-ide, lie i, torn to pieee-. a- a. fit 
reward for hi-, evil intention-, hv the bea-t. Hut here 
the -ton take-, a ditlereiit tin n 

1 From this point up to the end to- -hall find the nt< rv 
to be -unilar to “ Air Itfiba and th- Ko, fy Thieves' m the 
J/>.thu>n Ji'ijhU, though the plot id diffureut. 
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medicine- vendor, and lie too, a.s lie was a very 
cunning brute, recognised in the young lady the 
thief of his boxes, and found her wound to be 
that made by his boring-rod. They soon parted 
company. The lady bought a little ointment, 
and the thief in disguise, gladly giving a little of 
his precious stuff from his cocoanut bottle, went 
away. The eight thieves had appointed a place 
outride Kaivalyam for their rendezvous, and 
there they learnt who had robbed them of their 
treasure. Not wishing to remain idle, they 
chose that very night both to break into 
ChandraleklnVs house and bring away herself 
and their boxes. 

Chandmlekha, too, was very careful. She 
locked up all the treasures and kept the eight 
boxes tilled with rubbish, so as to correspond 
with their original weights, under the cot 
which she slept, or rather pretended to sleep, 
that night. The thieves in due course made a 
hole into her bedroom and entered. They 
found her to all appearance sound asleep, and to 
their still greater joy they found beneath her 
cot their eight boxes. 

“The vixen is asleep. Let us come to-morrow 
night and take her away; but first let us 
remove our boxes.” So saying to each other, 
they took their boxes, each placing one on his 
head, and returned in haste to their cave which ! 
they reached early in the morning. But when 


they opened the boxes to sort out their booty, 
astonishment of astonishments, their eyes met 
only broken pieces of stone, lumps of iron and 
other such rubbish. Every one of them placed 
his forefinger at right angles to the tip of his 
nose, and exclaimed : — “ Ah ! A very clever 
girl. She has managed to deceive us all. 
But let this day pass. We shall see whether 
she will not fall into our hands to night." 

Thus, in wonder and amazement, they spent 
the whole day. Nor was Chandralekha idle at 
her own house. She was sure she would again 
see the robbers in her room that night, and. in 
order to he prepared for the occasion, she made 
a small sharp knife out of the robber's rod 
and kept it beneath her pillow, in the place 
where she was accustomed to keep her purse 
containing a few betel leaves, nuts, t'hnnmti, Ac., 
to chew. The night came on. Early Chamlru- 
leklifi had her supper and retired to bed. SK op 
she could not, but she cunningly kept her 
eyelids closed and pretended to sleep. E\t*n 
before it was midnight the eight thieves broke 
into her room, saying to themselves : — “ This 
clever lady-thief sleeps soundly. We will do 
her no mi> chief here. Let us range ourselves 
two and two at each leg of her cot and carry 
her a wav unconscious to the woods. There we 
can all ravish her and kill her.” 

( To bu conti hiieJ). 
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A NOTE ON THE EPOCH AND RECKONING 
OF THE SAKA ERA. 

General Sir A. Cunningham’s Tables, 1 and j 
Ganpat Knshnaji’s and Kero Lakshman ' 
Chhatre’s almanacs, show the period from the 
5th April, A I). to the “4th March A T). < 

]s87. corresponding to Saka-Saiiivat ISOS. So, 
aLo. the Sayana-Fahchahg .shews the same 
period. a> corresponding to Saka-Samvat 1808, as 

1 The proper method of applying hi- Table*. may , 
perhaps be inferred from hi' remark' (e g. J mh m Ertis, } 
pp. 5. IN e2) th.it the number*, of the yeui * m Hindu , 
date** refer to year' actually elap-cd : and that the | 
Hindi!" count onlv by completed year*.. Hut I am 
speaking of the me mimr which the Table- present to a 
general reader, at tir^t -iglit Tlui', anvoue turning to 
111' Table XVII. p to which there is not attached j 

n note that the Hindu yeai- ui\ eu therein are expired | 
year',— m older to uncertain the Saka eipiivaleiit of 
A It ]SSf;.N7. find' Snka-Samvat 1^08: and naturally 
take*, it a' a cm rent \ear So, al'O. with any Mtmlar 
Table*.; r >1 tho'O m Mr C Patella Ch nun •!"{![/ Such ■ 
Table- would be much more U'eful for general pur- 
po-e-, if they 'hewed the current Hmdu \ ear' oppO'itu 
the current Christian year', a-> i' done m the oa-c of the 


the ordinary Hti'ayana luni- solar year; the period 
covered by Saka-Satiivat 1S08. as a year, 

being fiotu the Gtli March, A.D. 1886. to the 
22nd February, A.D. 1887. For all purposes of 
calculation, however, this Saka year has to be 
taken U' “the year 1808, expired even if 3 
were winking out the very tir.^t day of it, Chaitra 
sukla 1. The Tables are intended for this ap- 
plication "f the number: and there are, in fact, no 

<«ici*/fN rr T ' of the two cycle- of Jupiter: Laving it to 
anyone who ha- to make a particular calculation, to take 
the preceding year a- the ba-a- ot hi- work. And, 
in oidmayy writing, the current Hindu year- Fhoul l 
certainly he quoted with the current Chri'tian year- 
* Unle— with Table' ba'ed on the J/ \hn-S bit > , 
or entrant* 1 * of the sun into Arm*, a' Prot. K L 

Chh.it re’" Table* are : m which the Saka year i' practi- 
cally treated .i' commencing with the day of the M Jmi- 
So niki <ut ( > With * uch Table', tor any tilhi couneet** 1 

with Saka-Samvat G sn ‘.> current and) ISOS expired, up 
to th e/<; .1 that coincided with the radar day on which 
the Mt'tih occurred, we uni't work with tie* 

b.i'i' of e\ eii one \ear 'till earlier, » u. Saka-8am\at 

1307 expire l 
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grounds for doubting that the above period really 
is equivalent to Saka-Samvat 1803 expired, and 
1309 current. But it is quoted, for all ordinary 
purposes, simply as Saka-Samvat 1808. And. if a , 
Hindu were converting Saturday, the 1st Janu- 
ary, A.D, 1887," into its corresponding Hindu ; 
date, he would write down, as the result, “Sake 
1808 Pauslia sukla saptami Sunivara in which, [ 
not only does he abstain from including any word 
meaning ** expired," but he actually uses, instead 
even of the crude form Saha, the Sanskrit 
locative Sah'. which literally means “ in Saka 
^ 1808 V' 1 e - ‘‘ while Saka 1S08 is current;" and 
this is the meaning which the mention of the 
year present * to any Hindu who is not an astro- 
nomer, and who is not acquainted with the 
technical application of the number of the year. 
So. also, the same expression is used in tile 
almanacs themselves, thus, in the first two 
almanacs mentioned above, ** Sake 1308 "Vyaya- 
nama-samvatsare,' on the title-page ; and “ Sake 
l^os Chaitra-sukld-pak^liah, ' on the top of the page 
which exhibits the bright fortnight of the month 
< ‘haitra* and. in the Sdyana~PaTn:hdinj^ '*S.lli- 
vahana-Sake 18u8 Yyaya -nama-samvatsarah.” «»n 
the title-page, and eHewhciv “ amantah Cliaitra- 
sukla-pakshali Salivali ma-Sakc 1803 Yyaya- 
nama-^amvatsarab In the same way, I find, 
for the same period, " Sake 1^93 Yyaya-nama- 
samvatharc" on the title-page of an almanac 
published at Pandit Umaeharan Muhatmim’s 
Press at Gwalior ; and for the period from 
the 17th March, A.D. 1385, to the 4th April, 
A.D. 183d, “ Salil »ahana -Sake 1807," on the title- 
page of the Jodhpur Chandu-Pahchang for 
that year, and ** Sri-Samv.it 1942 Sake 1807 
rhaitrci-.4ukla-pakshah.“ in Bapu Deva Shastri's 
almanac, prepared at Benares and published at 
Lakhnau 

Again, in the preliminary parages that intro- 
duce the <a mrat»ara-ph»ila or * 1 a^tridut/huil \ results 
for tin* year.' and other similar matter, Ganpat 
Krishnaji’s and K. L. Clihatre’s almanacs 
contain the passage — atha-gata-Kalih 4‘JS7, 4e-ha- 
Kalih 427013, Svasti , sriman-nripa-Yikrainarka- 
samav-atifca-samvat 3 4 15*42. Hemalamba-nama- 
sainvat-sire ; tatlui snmun-nripa- Salivaliana -Sake 
1 So 8, Yyaya-nfwiia-samvats;uv , a^inin varslic raja 
chandrah, — “ now the expired i pnrti on of the 

3 i.e 'ij,, t ft * -«(i /•. , or 

4 It l- eurion- th.it here the Vikrama year should he 
(n-'t.n<‘t T 7 specified a- expired, while the Saka year i< 
not qualified in tin* -ume rnanner , a*, if a distinction w ere 
be in*: made m the method of reckoning the two era- 

1 i (..'ii-j.iMSir'. or.'-ic) it-in‘-h'i — -The fiirure- here, 
and m the Gwalior abn.iu.ie, 1913. differ from thn-e m 

< hi »ipat Kr.-hnap*- and K L Chliatre’s alumnae- 1912. 
her a u-»e the latter tjuot** the '•out hern r**ekonil.'j by 

winch ea.-h Vikrama year commence- with the month 


Kali (m/e'i {i#i 4987 i years ) ; [and) the remainder 
of the Kali iaye\ 427013 [years i. Hail! In 
the year 1942 expired from the time of the 
glorious king YikramarkaJ y a nd in the Henna - 
lamba sa/iivat#ara 9 so also in the Saka [year^ 18dS 
of the glorious king Salivaliana, [and) in the Yyaya. 
smhvatso rn ; in this year, the king i /Yl the Moon. 
And, for the ni ray ana year, the Sayana-Pah- 
chang for Saka-Samvat 18“8 has— Kaliyuga^ya 
gata-varsliani 49^7 : srimaii-nripa-Yikramurka- 
saihvat 5 * 1943 Yilambi-samvatsarah ; sriman- 
nripa-Salivahana-Sak-abdah 1808 Yyaya-naina- 
samvatsarah ; ath=asmin varshe raja chandrah, — 
“ the expired years of the Kahyuga I are) 49^7 , 
in the year 19 43 of the glorious king Yikra- 
murka, ( there is' 1 the utrmrtiUa rn named Yilambin; 
(and there i»\ the year 1808 of the Saka of the 
glorious king Salivaliana, ^ and ^ the an thvot^a rn 
named Yyaya ; now, in this year, the king <V 
the Moon." In these passages, these tlnce 
almanacs again treat the Saka year, apparently, 
as a current year. The Gwalior almanac, 
however, which I have quoted above, has — gata- 

Kahh 4937. sesha-Kalih 427013 

; tan-madhyc gata-Sakah 1?US. seMia- 

Sakah l»il92 Svasti ; sri- 

Yikramurka-rAjya--.amayad atit samvat' 1 1943. 
Saka-gata-varsheshu 180-8. chandra-manena 
Yyaya nama-saiiivatsare ; Barhaspatya-manena. 
Sake 1807 Asvina-krislina-7 Sukre silry-odayad 
gata-ghatishu 47 paleshu 24 tad-avadhi, Sake 
1808 Asvina-krishna-14 Bhaume ghatipshu^ 40 
pale’shu*] 3 tdvat-paryantaih, Yilamhi-samvat- 
sar-ullekhah vidheyah. tad-agre Yikari-saih\atsar- 
ollekhah k ary ah ; Chaitr-adau raja chandrah. - 
•‘the expired [portion of the I Kali ' ayr) ' i*\ 4987 
i year*, [and) the remainder of the Kali \ay* i-. 


127013 i )j cars i, ; in it, tin* 

expired portion of /Ac Saka [< raj \i s' Upv 
(year#'' . and tin* remainder of the Saka mi bi 
10192 {years) Hail ! in the 


year 1913 expired from the time of the iv ( gn of 
th»* glorious Yikramarka. and \ in tin* expired Saka 
year 180s, {and \ by the lunar reck< ming. in the i > a e- 
rent) #a nivatxa ra named Yyaya, 7 — by the reckoning 
of Jupiter, the Vi\iim)nn#adi,vat#ara is to h* u&ed 
in writings from the expiration of 17 yhnft#, 24 
pala# % from sunrise on Friday, the seventli lunar 
day of the dark fortnight of As\ina, Saka lfeo7, 

K.irttika, -even lunations later than the same \ e,ir in 
the northern reckoning : cou-e«inently, at the I'onimenee- 
ment of Saka-Saiiivut 1H»S ( expired ►. on the fir-t da\ <>f 
the bright fortnight of t'haitra, Vikrama-Samvat iiU2 
wa- -till running, by the -onthern reekoTung. 

* i e atili or ntU<\hu f u/* r ofr,t i 

7 The context “at the beginning of ('haitra, the 
kmc U-) the moon. ’ a httl<* further on. The inter* cniny- 
matter t»y w of a parenthesis 
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up to (the expiration of) 46 ghatis. palas {from 
sunrise) on Tuesday, the fourteenth lunar day of 
the dark fortnight of Asvina, in Saka 1808 ; after 
that, the Yikarin sanivatsara is to be used in 
writings,— at the beginning of Chaitra, the king 
(is) the Moon.” Passages of a similar kind with 
those quoted above, occur at the end of each 
almanac, in connection with the Savihrdntis. 

In the same passages for the sag ana year, 
Saka-Saiiivat 18u8, the S ay ana -Pan eh an g does 
not coniine itself to any indefinite expression, 
but explicitly quotes the Saka year as a current 
year; thus — Kaliyugasya samdhyaya. adit ah, 
Salivahana-Sak-arambliakala-paryantam, Nand- 
adr-indu-guna-^3179Vmitani saura-varsliany= 
atitani; pravartamana-Salivaliana-Sak-abdahaslit- 
dttar-ashtadasa-(1808)-mitah ; amum saiiivatsa- 
rarn Narmadaya dakshina-bliage Yyaya- 
narnna vyavaharanti, uttara-bhage cha Yilambi- 
nainna ; ath=asmin varshe raja Sanih, — “from 
the commencement of the sanidhyd s of the Kali- 
yuga, up to the time of the commencement of the 
Salivahana-Saka, there expired solar years which 
are measured by the (nine) Nandas, the ^seven) 
mountains, the (one) moon, and the (three) 
qualities, (3179); (and) the current year of the 
Salivahana-Saka is measured by eighteen hun- 
dred, increased by eight, (18081; on the south 
side of the Narmada, they distinguish this samvat - 
sara by the name of Yyaya; and, on the north 
side, by the name of Yilambin ; now, in this year, 
the king (is) Saturn.” But, in the corresponding 
passage in the same almanac for the preceding 
year, Saka -Samvat 1807, after giving in the same 
words the number of the solar years that had 
expired from the commencement of the saiiulhyd 
of the Kaliyuga up to the commencement of the 
Saka era, the text runs — tato vartamana-vatsar- 
ararn b ha k ala - p ary ant ah i sapt - ot t a r- a ->h tada.^a - sat a- 
(lb07)-mitani varshnni gat an i ; anium vartamana- 
samvatsarain Narmadaya dakshhe bbage Par- 
tluva-namna vyavaharanti, uttare bbage cha 
Hemalamba -na Lima ; ath -asmiu vardio raja Bhan- 
mah, — *'* from then, up to the eommeiu ciin-nt of 
the current year, there have expired years which 
are measured by eighteen hundred, increased by 
seven, (1807); cm the south dde of the Narmada, 
they distinguish this current **o #/>♦// wo by the 


8 which is usually tran-hitable hy ‘ morning | 

or evening twilight,’ mean<, a-. applied to any ot the ; 
four iiiiO". a lone period that runs at tin* commencement 
of eaeh. before the tull development of tin* age it-elt 
The of the Kali age i> one hundred divine 

yKH>, equivalent to 3*1. (Mill year?, of men , m_> that we are 
still only m this period The age itself will run tor 
3(10, nhO years of men. And it will end with a *<i ir- 
dfiyhma of 3H.IMU) years ot men. The-e figure?* make up 
the total of 132,0(10 year.-? in the age. 

* Except for reading tunuui vart'iM'ht i-c ihiirum, and 


name of Parthiva ; and, on the north side, by the 
name of Hemalamba ; now in this year, the king 
(«>) Mars." 8 9 In passing, therefore, from Saka- 
Samvat 1807 to 1808, a verbal distinction, at least, 
was made between expired and current years; 
and the phraseology adopted in the almanac for 
Saka-Samvat 1808, has been repeated in the 
almanac for the next year, 1809, In one instance, 
A.D. 1885-86, the Parthiva or Hemalamba sunt- 
r atsara, each current, was treated as equivalent 
to Saka-Samvat 1807 expired ; while, in the other, 
A.D. 1886-37, the Yyaya or Yilambin so Hivufsa ra, 
each current, and each the next in the cycle after 
respectively Parthiva and Hemalamba, is treated 
as equivalent to Saka-Samvat 1808 current. 
What were the reasons for this change. I do not 
know ; and I will leave it to Mr. Sli. B. Dikshit 
one of the editors of the almanac, to explain 
them. But, by tae literal interpretation of the 
phraseology for AD. 1885-86, and in accordance 
with the principles of the Tables, that period was 
equivalent to Saka-Saiiivat 1807 expired, (and 
1808 current! ; and A.D. 1886-87 should have 
been described as being represented by Saka- 
Saiiivat 1808 expired, (and 1809 current.! 10 

I have now to quote the fact that, in Madras, 
the same English period, A.D. 1886-87, is actually 
called Saka-Samvat 1809, with the same sadivat- 
sara of the Sixty-Year Cycle, Yyaya, attached 
to it. There are, it is true, two somewhat 
varying practices to be found in Southern 
India. Thus, the Telugu Siddhanta-Panchah- 
gam, published, I tliiuk, in the Areot District, 
gives the* luni-solar period from the 5th April, 
A.D. 1886, to the 24th March, A.D. 18S7, as being 
the Yyaya * t diva t sura, and as corresponding to 
Saka-Samvat 18o8 expired ; and, at the commence- 
ment, it quotes the expired years throughout ; 
thus — ** Kaliynga-gat abdah 4987 ; Salivahana- 
Saka-gat-abdah ISoS ; Yikramarka-Saka-gat-ab- 
dali 1913 " But, on the other hand, th TAugu 
Calendar, published at Madras gi\e> tlu* sum** 
luni-solar period, from the 5th April. A.D. 1 N ^**, 
to the 24th March, A.D. 1S>7, a*** umg th-* 
Yyaya su> tVatsara, and as Conv-qoiiding 
Saka-Samvat 18o9, Kaliyuga-Samvat ii*88. and 
Yikrama-Samvat 1911, which an* not specified 
as either current or expired, but can only be 


omitting /• < r before •tsiniti r<o , the text l- e\a.tly 
tlu* '■aine m B.ipu IV va Sh.is.tri*- almanac for "'aka- 
S.nnvat 1^1‘7 1 have not been able to obtain a copy of 

his almanac tor the next year. 

10 I hud drawn Mr Sh. B. Ibk-hit’s attention to th-* 
pirpum-tamv- of the ea-e. Ami I now find th.. t, in their 
almanac for Saka-Samvat 1MO (expired) (A 1> 
the editor-' ot the 6 hfunn -Pan’ h » /*-/ have reverted to the 
phraseology u-ed in their almanac for Saka-Samvat 
l bO 7 (expired). 
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intended current. And, in the same way, the 
Tamil Siriya-Panehangam, for the following 
year, published at Madras, gives the Solar period 
fr<-m the T2tli April, A.D. 1887, to the 11th 
April, A.D. 1888, as being the Sarvajit saiiivat- 
sorrt. and as corresponding to Saka-Samvat 1810, 
Kaliyuga-Samvat 4989, and Yikrama- Saiiivat 11 
lp:!5. which, similarly, are not specified as either 
current or expired, but can only be intended as 
current. 12 And, from other indications, there 
seems to be no doubt that, of these two practices 
of Southern India, thus illustrated, the popular and 
generally current one is the latter one, by which 
the period A.D. 1880-87, is quoted as Saka- 
S am vat 1809 ; the reckoning, in this and the 
other eras, being thus, at first sight, one year in 
advance of the customary reckoning of North- 
ern and 'Western India. 

The difference, however, is only an apparent 
one ; and is due to the evident fact that the 
Madras reckoning has preserved the system 
of current years, while the other is regulated 
by expired years. But it is almost always the 
reckoning of Northern and Western India that 
is now quoted. And the years of it, though 
really expired years, are not distinctly and habit- 
ually quoted as such. And hence there is a 
general understanding that, as between the Saka 
and the Christian eras, the additive quantity, to 
be applied to the former, is 73-79 , 13 and that the 
epoch or year 0 of the Saka era. is the period from 
the 3rd March, A.D. 78, to the 20th February, 

11 Hero the 3 m the tons place must be a mistake 
for 1. 

12 It would appear that the Tamil V^lnin^Panch-'iu 7*77/1, 
published at Madra-, give- the -olar period from the 
i-m April, A.D. 1^87, to the 10th April A.D. 188N as 
b o.ug the Sarvajit -e »• r<tt> i/n, and a- corres ponding to 
baki-Samvat lShD.Kaliyuga-Samvat 40S8 and Yikrama- 
Semvat 1015: all ot which are di-tinetly specified as 
current, but tin- cannot po— ibly be correct, m respect 
rf tie* '-aka and Kalij ugu years. 

1 " J Thu-J, even Dr K. <1 Bhandarkar, — through whose 
'* Note on tho Saka Dates and th** Year-* of the Barha- 
sp*t\\i Cycle, occurring in tin* Inscription-” iEnrhf 
H*- r wy of Jj-'kko ti, ]k DC,tt.) my attention wa*> fir-t 
dr i*\H to tin* de-irab.hty of examining th»» detail- of the 
iilMi.m.u-. — hi J wntt“U (»*/. p. 99; the italic- are hi-) 

P.U < r-upt.i j>< 2U ~ 133 Saka current 4- 7*8— 511 

A 1>. I'urivnt 2o9 Gupta -4- 

2 12 --- 151 Saka f»/rr*od 4- 7 s - 521) A D. current '* I 
iry-«dt ha«l the -am* 1 view, till not \*ry long ago. Other 
u could eu-ilyhe-hcwnto h.i vi* lain under the -ame 

mi-eoiic^ptiou. An-1 Dr. Bmmdl even w**ut -o tar a- to 
-ay i "ttnth-IiuU‘1 n I’nlwjiophif. p. 72. not**) k 'th** lough 
equation tor converting tin- era into the Chn-tian d it**, 
i- — TSf. The beginning of the year being at tin* March 
equinox, if the Nik auCO” (» **. expire*!) “year ho men- 
tioned the equation 1 - 4- Tl* Y' ’ 

u I riwy th* 1 -** four dat**- to Mr. ^h. B. Dik-hit. ( Jen, 
1 'uni'inidiam [fn'hin hr **-. \> 1 5!»i give- from the 1 1th 

M,ir<*ti. AD. 7'\ to the 17th Fehmary, AD. 79 ami 
from th*; l s th February, A.D. 79. to the Nth March, 
A D so But a eompari-on of hi- initial day- tor the 
epo<*u ami the tir-t year, -he a - at on* 1 *; that there id 
tome mistake. The 18th February id twenty-four days 


A.D. 79, both included ; and its commencement, 
or first current year, the period from the 21st 
February, A.D. 79,tothe 10th March, A D. 80, both 
included. 14 This, however, really gives current 
Christian years, equivalent to expired Saka years. 
It is evident from the details given above regard- 
ing Saka-Samvat 1808 and 1809, that, according 
to the reckoning of the era as fixed by the early 
j astronomers, and as preserved to the present day, 
j the true epoch is A.D. 77-78, and the period 
from the 3rd March, A.D. 78, to the 20th Febrti- 
, ary, A.D. 79, is in reality the commencement, or 
first current year; and that, to obtain current 
Christian years, equivalent to current Saka 
! years, the true additive quantity is 77-78. 
i But, of course, there is always the possibility 
j that, if ever we obtain a date, with full details for 
I calculation, in a very early Saka year, or in one 
, of the very earliest of the regnal or dynastic 
! years which aftei'wards developed into the Saka 
era, this exact equation may not hold good ; in 
consequence of the date belonging to a period 
1 anterior to the adoption of the era by the astro* 

■ nomers. 

The Saka era is emphatically one of the 
; eras that originated in an extension of regnal 
or dynastic years. The chief Hindu tradition 
i about it, is, that it was founded in celebration of 
! a defeat of the &aka king by the king Yikrama 
j or Yikrainaditya who is also the supposed founder 
1 of the Yikrama era, commencing a hundred and 
I thirty -five years earlier. 15 This tradition is 

] earlier than the 14th March ; whereas the difference 
! shout! be only eleven day- Mr. C. Pate 11 (.07< ronoloqy , 
! p. fM>) doen not give the initial day of tin* epoch ; hut 
, give-, in the same way, th* 1 period from the 18th Feb- 
ruary, A.D. 79, to the 8th March, A.D. 30, for the tir^t 
i year. 

15 Another tradition (e.ir. JVi/i^pV Ewny p, Yol. IX. 
[ Useful Table-', p 154) is that the era dates from the 
| birth of fbTnahana, king ot PratishthAim, who opposed 
Yihr.iinaditya, kin*,* of Uj jay ini. But the introduction 
, of the name of SAlivahana in connection with the era, is 
of comparatively modern dnte, the earliest instance that 
1 have succeeded m obtaining, being one of the 
; thirteenth century AD.: and the cpi graphical instances 
speak of the year a- having been ‘established, settled, 

; or decided* hnmttn) by SAliviUiana. but not as running 
from hn birth (-ee nnte, Yol. XU. p. 21 If ) — A 
| pa- -age to the Latter effect ha- been quoted by Prof. 
’ Max Muller ilmhn ; What r>tn i* t*‘ t nh )is? p -°>f Ml f.) 
i from the Mtth nrtttJJifn'finoiiw'irtatuln of NArayana, 
i uhifii menu- ” m the year mea-ured by three, til* 1 (mil* 1 ) 
! numeral-, an*l the (fourteen) Jndra-, from the birth of 
i 'vdiv.thana 0 in Saka-Samvat 3 193), m (the month) 
Tnp.i- (Mughal, this M^rta-xhi was compo-ed ” — A* 
Prof. Mux Mull**r ha« pointed out. m his comments ou 
i thi- pa-satie, it l- not exactly wrong to speak of the era 
a- the >:Mi\ Ahaua-Saka or SAlnalutna era; for there are 
j ample in-tanee- in which th** Hindu- give it that mane, 
in epurraphieal records of authority and of -ome anti- 
quity At th** -nine time, tho.-e lU-tanee-* .-hew that it 
was only m comparatively modern times that the name 
of SMi v:\hana cam** to be connected with the era. And 
, in all dihcu— ion-» re-peeting early date-, it is an ana* 
1 chronUm, and a mistake, to call the era by his name 
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mentioned by Alberuni ; 16 but lie saw through it 
so far as to remark since there is a long interval 
between the era which is called the era of Vikra- 
maditya and the killing of Saka, we think that 
that Vikramaditya from whom the era has got its 
name is not identical with that one who killed 
Saka, but only a namesake of his.” And the 
tradition has now been quite exploded by the 
B a da mi cave inscription of the Chalukya king 
Mangalisa, 17 which is specifically dated “when 
there have expired five centuries of the years of 
the installation of the Saka king (or kings) in the 
sovereignty.” It is certain, from this record, 
that the real historical starting-point of the era, 
is the commencement of the reign of some parti- 
cular king, or kings, of the Saka tribe; and, 
therefore, that the years were originally regnal 
or dynastic years. Now, such years must run on 
for a considerable time, before they can develop 
into a recognised era ; and this is undoubtedly 
the reason why we find the earlier years of every 
such Hindu era quoted simply by the term varsha 
or saihvatsara , ‘a year/ without any dynastic 
appellation. Again, such regnal or dynastic 
years can only come to be quoted as expired 
years, when they have actually developed into an 
era which has become recognised, or is sought to 
be applied, by astronomers for astronomical 
processes ; up to that point, the years, being 
wanted only for quasi-private dynastic purposes, 
would certainly be quoted as current years. It 
is impossible to believe that the first Saka king 
decreed, immediately after his coronation, that 
a new era had been established from that event ; 
that it was to come at once into general use ; and 
that, for the convenience of astronomers, the first 
year, then running, was to be quoted as an expired 
year, which, in fact, it would be rather difficult to 
do. If it were sought to fix the exact chronolo- 
gical position of any public act performed in that 
first year, it might be referred to the expired years 
of an earlier era; c.y. of that of the Kaliyuga. 
But, for any reference to the regnal year alone, 
that act would bo recorded as being performed 
“ in the year one,” ■* in the first year,” or 
** while the first year of the reign is current;” 
as, for instance, “ in the first year; while the 
Mith'tr'ijdrfbiroja, the glorious Tonimana. is 
governing the earth.” in line 1 f. of the Eran 
inscription, Corp. Inner. Ind. Vol. III. No. 3o, 
page 158. This custom would continue as long 
as the years were simply dynastic years; and 
perhaps, during the whole of that period, the 
years might remain purely dynastic years, each 

Sachau’s Alb'runts India . Translation, Yol. II. 

p. 6 

x ' ante. Yol YI p 363 f., and Yol. X- p. 57 ff- 


of them having for its initial day the anniversary 
of the original coronation from which they 
started, irrespective of the initial day of the 
years of the astronomical era still continuing in 
use. AY hen, however, astronomers came to adopt 
them as an astronomical era, they would establish 
an exact epoch by reckoning back from the 
dynastic year then current to the last year of the 
Kaliyuga that had expired when the first current 
dynastic year commenced ; in the course of which 
they would simplify matters by allotting to the 
dynastic years the same scheme, as regards the 
starting-point of each year, and the arrangement 
of the fortnights of the months, which belonged 
to the Kaliyuga in their part of the country. 
Thus they would fix all the data necessary to 
enable them to use the new era for astronomical 
purposes. All that would remain, would be to 
use its expired years, in accordance with the 
custom and necessities of their science. The 
substitution of the Saka era for the Kaliyuga. for 
astronomical purposes, seems to have taken place 
after the time of Aryabhata (born A.D. 476 V s 
who used the Kaliyuga, and in or just before the 
time of ALiruliamihira ^died A.D. 587 ), 19 who used 
the Saka era ; and probably the apparent differ- 
ence of one year in the reckonings of the Saka 
era will be found to have originated not far 
from Saka-Samvat 500. Let us assume that 
this adoption of the Saka era was made in 
Saka-Samvat 500, equivalent to A.D. 5/7-78. 
The astronomers would take it, at starting, 
as “ Saka-Samvat 490, expired and, in quot- 
ing it and several subsequent years, would 
probably be careful to connect with each 
year a word distinctly meaning “ expired.” In 
course of time, however, such precision of expres- 
sion would come to seem superfluous to them; 
and, in issuing their almanacs, they would drop 
the word u expired,” and would write, for in- 
stance, simply “ Sake 510 Chaitra-masa-sukla- 
pakshah.” It would cause no difference or in- 
convenience to them ; because any initiate would 
know that this really designated the bright fort- 
night of the month Chuitra of Saka-Samvat oil 
current, after Saka-Samvat 510 had expired. The 
people at large, however, including persons who 
would me the almanacs for practical purposes 
w ithout being properly initiated into the applica- 
tion of them, would be thrown back in their 
reckoning by a year; and doubtless at first a 
good deal of inconvenience and confusion might 
result. But this would soon be forgotten; or 
might, for the sake of convenience, be inten- 
ds Jour. R. A Soc. N. S. Vol. I. p 105. 
w id. p. H>7. 
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tionally put aside. And tlius they would very 
quickly arrive at the understanding, by which, in 
Northern and Western India. Saka-Samvat 1808 
answers, popularly, as a current year, not as an 
expired year, to the period from the 5th April, 
A.D- 1880, to the 24 th March, A.D, 1887- 

J. F. Fleet. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 

No. 11. 

In the Nepal stone inscription of Manadeva, 
of the Suryavamsi or Liehchhavi family of 
Alan Agriha. on the lower part of a broken pillar 
placed to the left of the door of the temple of the 
god Changu-Xarayana, about five miles to the 
north-east of Khatmandu. the date (from Dr. 
Bliagwanlal Indrajis published text and litho- 
graph; ante, Vol. IX p. 108, line If.) runs — 
samvat 300 80 6 J y esh t h a- m [a] s a - s ukla-paksh e 
pratipadi 1 [Ru]hini-nakshattra-yukt[e # ] ehand- 
ramasi m[ujhurtte pvasaste=Bhijiti, — “the year 
o00 (and) 80 K and) 0; in the bright fortnight of 
the month Jveshtlm, on the first titki or lunar 
day, (or in jhjnrex) 1 ; the moon being in conjunc- 
tion with the Ruhini uakshatra ; in the excellent 
mull art a {named) Abhijit.” 

The Nepal inscriptions were first brought to 
notice by Dr. Bliagwaiilal Indraji, in this Journal, 
Yol IX- p. 10 Off. ; and his view of the historical 
results of them was given in Yol. XIII p. 411tt\ 
My own view has been published in Yol. X1Y. 
p. J12ft\ And all that it is necessary to state 
here, is, that the earliest inscriptions disclose the 
use of two eras ; viz. the so-called Gupta era, aud 
the Harslia era. At the time, however, when 
Dr. Bliagwaiilal Indraji wrote, the fact that the 
Gupta era was used in some of these records, was 
not apparent And it only became clear on 
Air Benda 1 I s discovery of tbe Golmadhitul in- 
^enption of the Mala* ft ja Sivadeva I. of Alann- 
urilui, which he published originally in this 
Journal, Yol. XIV. p. 97f.. and has given again 

with a flight correction m the reading of tin* date, 
ill hi-, Jttnrnt >j biNQe'/ <md ynrthcfo huhu, p. <2, 
and Plate viii TliU inscription i* dated in the 
ycJr 316, without any specification of the era. 
But the el lie to the interpretation of the date is 
given by it.-, mention of the N'llni'-dnianta Anisu- 
\,irman, a^ the contemporary 1 of Sivadcwi I. 
An imi van nail’s approximate date, viz. about 
A D. o;’»7, was very well known from Hiiirn 

1 'Hu.- i- nl-o recorded in the other inscription .of Siva- 

. i« \ a T . . No hot Dr. Bhiiuw.inl.il lie Iran- Nt'p.d -erir-, 
Vol. lX-p But. untortmiiitciy for th»*«r"uciul 

t hionolosiieal I’c-ult- uiiived .it hy him tnun tho-..- ni- 

'K.Tiption- - which mvuh e»l the application ot the \ ikr.i- 

mj, era. tor the mt< rpretatnai ot -uch of the NcprJ <Ltt«- 
£-; belong rcullj to tiio Gupta cru, — the date ot feivadeva 


Tsiang's mention of him. 2 And, as the Nepal 
series included three inscriptions of Arhsuvarman 
himself, dated in the years 34, 39, and 44 or 45 of 
an unspecified era, and another, of Jislmugupta, 
dated in the year 48, and mentioning Amsuvar- 
man, Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji very properly re- 
ferred these dates to the era running from the 
accession of Harshavardhana of Kanauj, and 
commencing 3 * in A.D. 606. This much being quite 
certain, it follows that the date of the year 316 for 
Sivadeva I., the contemporary of Amsuvarman, 
must of necessity be referred to a starting-point 
just about three hundred years before the Harslia 
era. And the era which exactly meets the require- 
ments of the case is the Gupta era ; for, 316 H- 
A.D. 319-20 = A.D. 635-36 ; which is in due accor- 
dance with the recorded dates that we have for 
Aiiisuvarman in the Harsha era, representing 
from A.D. 639 to 649 or 650. 

As regards the present inscription of Manadeva, 
its palaeography, as well as a general considera- 
tion of the historical results, shews that the year 
3^0, quoted in it, belongs to the same series with 
the year 316, that is quoted in the Gulmadhitul 
inscription of Sivadeva I. And accordingly, this 
record gives us, for calculation, Gupta-Samvat 
386, current ; the month Jyeshtha i.May- 
June) ; the bright fortnight; the first tithi or 
lunar day ; the Roll ini nakshatra, or lunar 
mansion; and the Abhijit muhhrta or thirtieth 
part of the clay and night. And the given 
tithi should belong to Gupta-Samvat 886 4- 242 
= Saka- Samvat 628 current (A.D. 705-706); and 
the calculation should be made with the 
basis of Saka-Saiiivat 627 expired. This is 
on the analogy of the results obtained from 
the Eran pillar inscription of Budlnigupta,* 
of Gupta-Samvat 165, and the Yerawal inscrip- 
tion of the Cliaulukya king Arjunadeva, 5 of 
Valabhi-Snmvat 9J5. In each instance, the 
approximate year for calculation was armed at 
l>y following Alherunus most specific statement 
regarding an even difference of two hundred and 
forty-one years between the Gupta-Yalabhi and 
S.ika eras; and it w.im then found that correct 
re ,-,ul N were obtained only by t, iking the result- 
ing Saka year as an expired year. Thus, in the 
Erau record, the result was obtained with the basis 
of Giqita-Sainvat 165 (current) + 2 U =^= Saka- 
Sam\ at 106 , expired; and. in the Yerawal reeoul, 
with the lia.^in of Vahibhi-Samvat 915 +241 = 

I o there hi ohm away and lo-t. 

a S. C Beal - litnhlh. lilt, Ho, + 7, Vol II. p. si 

al-o Vol. XI II. i'. W2. an.l Vol. Xl\ . p. :-4r». 

** * hi tin- point, a separate note will ho 1 — ucd hero* 
after. 

4 nt'h, V.> 1. XVI. p. 151 t. 
e/. p 117 ft. 
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Saka- Samvat 1186, expired. And from this it is 
evident that, in following Albertini’s statement 
and adding two hundred and forty-one, what is 
really accomplished is the conversion of a given 
current Gupta- Yalabhi year into an expired Saka 
year, by which we obtain precisely the basis that 
is wanted for working out results by Hindu 
Tables, viz. the last Saka year expired before 
the commencement of the current Saka year 
corresponding to a given current Gupta- V alabhi 
year; and that the running difference between 
current Gupta -Yalabhi and current $aka years, 
is two hundred and forty-two. 

Making the calculations by the Surya-Sid- 
dhdnta, and applying the results to the longi- 
tude of Khatmandu, Mr. Sh B. Dikshit finds 
that, with the basis of Saka-Samvat 627 expir- 
ed, the given tithi, belonging to Saka- 
Samvat 628 current, ended on Tuesday, 
the 28th April, 6 A.D. 705, at 57 ghatis , 12 palas , 
after sunrise ; that there was the Krittika naksha- 
tra up to 11 ghatis , 3 pahts, after sunrise, and 
then the Rohinl nakshatra, which continued up 
to 11 ghatis, 18 palas , after sunrise on the next 
day, Wednesday ; and that, consequently, the 
Abhijit muhhrta, being the eighth in order 
among the mvhtirtas , and beginning after the 
expiration of fourteen ghatis after sunrise, 
occurred, as required by the record, while the 
Roll ini nakshatra was current. He also finds 
that the same conditions of the nakshatra and 
the mnhitrto did not occur, if the given tithi is 
treated as belonging to $aka- Samvat 627 or 629 
current. The result, therefore, answers fully to 
the conditions of the record; and to the circum- 
stances under which it was to be calculated. 

No 12. 

The Mdrbi copper-plate grant of J&inka, 
from KAthiawAd, published by Dr. R. G Blian- 
darkar in this Journal, Yol. II. p. 2o7f., includes 
two dates. In line I6f., in connection with the 
making of the grant, we have (from the published 
lithograph) — pamch-asitya yute=tite sauianam 
sata-paiiichake l Gopte dadav=ado nripah s-6para- 
ge-rkka- mam dale 11,— ' “ five centuries of years, 
together with eighty- five [years), having passed 
by, the king gave this ( charter ) at [the village of) 
Gopta, when the disc of the sun was eclipsed;” in 
which the year is expressly coupled with a word 
meaning “expired.” And in line 19f., in con- 


« Saka-Samvat 628 current commenced rather early 
on, approximately, Sunday, the 1st March. A JJ. / o. 
And hence the reason why the month Jyeshtha which 
ordinarily answers to May- June, commenced on the -otn 
April, and of course ended before the end of May. 

' The mistake of .1 for an does occur in the word 
fvavbh hin for svarhhhonau, in line 3 of the irraut. but 
in line 9, in the word paurv'Ja, the uu is formed quite 
correctly and completely - 


nection with the writing of the charter, we have — 
samvat 585 Phalguna su(su) di 5, — “the year 
585 ; the month Phalguna ; the bright fortnight ; 
the (civil) day 5 without any indication whether 
the year is an expired one, or current. The 
eclipse is also mentioned in line 3, in the words 
— marttanda-mandal-asrayini Svavbhano ( read 
Svarbbhanau), — “ while Svarbhanu (i.e. Rahu, the 
the personified ascending node) is resting on the 
disc of the sun.” 

There is some difficulty in disposing finally of 
the whole bearing of this record; owing to the 
fact that the first plate was lost sight of, without 
being procured for examination at all ; and now, 
even the second plate also, the published one, has 
been mislaid and is not forthcoming. And I have 
to point out that, in the second part of the verse, 
Dr R. G. Bhandarkar read Gaupte, instead of 
Gdpte ; and translated ‘‘five hundred and eighty- 
five years of the Guptas having elapsed.” The 
lithograph, however, shews distinctly that the 
original has Gupte ; and it is only by the correc. 
tion of 6 into an that the name of the Guptas can 
be introduced into the passage. 7 But, even then, 
the adjective Gaupte occupies an irregularly- 
detached place, which any skilful composer would 
have avoided, from the noun. Sata-pahchakc . 
which it qualifies. While, on the other hand, I 
have shewn, in my remarks on the nomenclature 
of the era. 8 that we have no reason at all to look 
for the use of such an adjective as Gaupta, 

* belonging to the Guptas; and, if we maintain 
the original reading of Gopte. we have a locative 
case, which we have every reason to expect in 
immediate connection with the verb dadau, ‘ he 
gave/ and which will then give us the name of 
the village at which the grant was made. And, 
until the original first plate of the grant is pro- 
duced. to prove that Gopta was not the name of 
the village. 9 or otherwise to explain the passage^ 
this is the reading and interpretation that 1 
adopt. 

In accordance, however, with the paleography 
of the grant, I see no reason for referring the 
date to any except the Gupta- Yalabhi era, 
irrespective of the question whether the era is 
mentioned by name, or not. This record, there- 
fore, gives us, for calculation, an eclipse of the 
sun, which took place on some unspecified date 
in Gupta -Samvat 586 current, as the original 

* See, when issued shortly. Corpus Inscnptionmn 
Indicarum , Vol. III. Introduction, p. 19 ff. 

* We miirht easily find it- present representative in 
the modern name of Gop, which occurs in the case of 
a village ir Ku< hiawad, about seventy -live miles south- 
west of Morbi ;* twenty-five miles south of Nawanaerar 
or Jamnagar ; and fifty miles ea-doi Bhmiki where there 
was found the copper-plate grant of JaikadSva, which 
purports to be dated in Yikruma- bain vat /94. 
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text specifies that the year 585 had expired. 
And, on the analogy noted under No. 11 above, 
the eclipse should be found in Gupta-Samvat 
586 4* 242 = &aka-Sanivat 828 current, some- 
where between 10 the 10th March, A.D. 905, and 
the 27th February, A.D. 906. Also, it should 
presumably, be visible at the place at which the 
grant was made on the occasion of it. And, 
though there is nothing, in the existing remnant 
of the record, to indicate with certainty the 
exact locality to which it belongs, still there is 
nothing against the supposition that it really 
belongs to Morbi itself, or to that neighbourhood. 
We have, therefore, to look for a solar eclipse, 
occurring in Saka-Sariivat 828 current, and visible 
at Morbi, or near that town, in the north of 
Kathiawad. 

Gen. Sir A. Cunningham’s Table 11 mentions 
no solar eclipse as having occurred during the 
period defined above. But, by calculations from 
Prof. K L. Chhatre’s Tables, Mr Sh. B. Dikshit 
finds 1 * that there was an eclipse of the sun, on 
Tuesday, the 7th May, A.D. 905, corresponding 
to the new-moon tithi of the Purnimanta 
northern Jyeshtha of Saka-Sariivat 828 current, 
which fully answers the required conditions. 18 It 
was visible at Morbi ; over almost the whole of 
Southern India ; and in Ceylon. The magnitude, at 
Morbi, was one ninth of the sun’s disc ; and, in the 
southern parts of India, greater than this. And 
the middle of the eclipse, at Morbi, was at 12*9 
midday of the Morbi mean civil time. This 
f clipee, accordingly, was very distinctly visible at 
Morbi ; even if it was not known beforehand 
from calculations. And this result answers fully 
to the conditions of the record ; and to the 
circumstances under which it was to be calcu- 
lated 

In respect of the given civil day for the writing 
of the charter, viz. the fifth civil day in the 
bright fortnight of the month Phalguna (Feb- 
ruary -March), as the name of the weekday is not 
given, the only test that we can apply, — if, indeed, 
it does really amount to a test, — is the pre- 

l ° Of course, as it could only take place at a new-moon 
conjunction, it (lid not occur on the given civil day for 
tiie writing of the charter. — The limits within which we 
nnist look for it, are the tir-t aud the List days of Saka- 
Sane at 628 current, as given. in Indian Eia s, p. 167. 

11 See Indian Era*, p. 213. 

12 For hi.-i calculation.", which are based on the appa- 
rent longitudes of the sun and the moon, he has taken 
the latitude and longitude of Morbi, which I was not 
then able to supply to him, 22" 4V N. and 70° 51' E. 
I now find that, in Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, the 
figures are 22 J 49 N. and 53 E. Mr. Sh. B Dikshit 
state", however, that the difference will not palpably 
affect his results. 

13 So also Prof. K. L. Chhatre himself obtained the 
same eclipse ; see Dr. R. G. Bhandarhar’s Early History 
(if the Dekhan , p. 99, where, w'ith a slight difference of 


sumption that the running number of the lunar 
tithi i is the same as that of the civil day, i.e. 
that the fifth lunar tithi ended on the fifth civil 
day of the fortnight. If the year 586, connected 
with this civil day, is to be taken as expired, as 
in connection with the eclipse, this should be the 
case in Saka-Sariivat 828 current. And, by cal- 
culations for that year from Prof. K. L. Chhatre's 
Tables, Mr. Sh, B. Dikshit finds that the preced- 
ing new-moon tithi, which was that of the Pur- 
nimdnta northern Phalguna, or the Amdnta 
southern Magha, ended on Monday, the 27th 
January, A.D. 906; and the fifth tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Phalguna ended on Saturday, 
the 1st February, which was the fifth successive 
civil day. If this date is accepted, then the 
charter was written nine months after the making 
of the grant. 14 On the other hand, if the year 
585 is here to be taken as current, there should 
be the same agreement of the lunar tithi and the 
solar day in Saka-Samvat 827 current. And, for 
this year, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit finds that the 
preceding new-moon tithi ended on Thursday, the 
7th February, A.D. 925; and that the fifth tithi 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguna ended on 
Tuesday, the 12th February, which was again the 
fifth successive civil day. If this date is accepted, 
then the charter was prepared two months before 
the actual making of the grant. 

It may perhaps be argued, hereafter, in opposi- 
tion to my results for the exact epoch of the era, 
that all the Gupta- Yalahhi dates are recorded in 
expired years, whether the fact is distinctly stated 
or not ; and, consequently, that it is as an expired 
year, not current, that the year 165 of the Eran 
pillar inscription is equivalent to A.D. 484-85 
current, and that the year 585 expired, of the 
present record, is equivalent to A.D. 904-90$ 
current. In that case, the solar eclipse would 
have to be found in Gupta-Samvat 585 4 242 = 
Saka-Samvat 827 current, somewhere between 13 
the 21st March, A. D. 904, and the 9th March, 
A. D. 905 During this period, there were two 
eclipses of the sun ; 10 on Saturday, the 16th 

phraseology, the eclipse is given as occurring on the 
30th of Vaisakha, Saka 827 the reference being to the 
Am&nta southern month and the expired Saka year. 

14 There is nothing in the record itself, to indicate 
whether the writing of the charter preceded, or followed, 
the making of the grant The Kajnn grant of Tivara- 
deva, Corp. Inver. Ituhr. No. 81, page 291, furnishes 
another similar instance. In that instance, the grant 
was made on the eleventh tithi of Jye-ddha (May- Jane; . 
while the charter was written, or assigned, on the eighth 
civil day ot Karttika ^October- November) ; and there is 
nothing to show specifically whether it was the following, 
or the preceding, KArttika. That charter may have been 
written, or assigned, either five months after, or seven 
months before, the making of the grant recorded in it. 

15 See Indian Eras, p. 167. 

w td. p. 213. 
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June, A.D. 904, corresponding to the new-moon 
tithi of the P&rnimdtita northern Ashadha of 
$aka*Samvat 827 current ; and on Saturday, the 
10th November, A.D. 904, corresponding to the 
new-moon tithi of the Purnimdnta northern Mar* 
gas i reha of the same Saka year. In respect of 
the first of them, Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit finds that it 
was not visible anywhere in India; but only in 
the more northern parts of the earth. This, 
therefore, cannot be the eclipse intended. In res- 
pect of the second of them, he finds that it 
was visible at Morbi ; over more than half the 
northern part of Kathi&wad; and, to the south, 
along the coast, as far as Surat, one hundred and 
seventy miles south-east of Morbi, and in the 
interior, a little further still. And, at Morbi, the 
middle of the eclipse was at 11‘ 54 a.m. of the 
Morbi mean civil time. At Ahmedabad, one 
hundred and twenty miles east by north from 
Morbi, one twelfth of the sun’s disc was eclipsed; 
and, in the more northern parts of India, a con- 
siderably greater surface. But, at Morbi itself, 
the magnitude of the eclipse was very small; 
extending there to only one twenty- fifth part of 
the discY This eclipse, therefore, setting aside 
all other considerations, is not in any away as 
satisfactory as that of the 7th May, A.D. 905. 

J. F. Fleet. 


A NOTE ON THE LOKAKALA RECKONING. 

In the course of liis remarks on the Ldkak&la 
Or popular reckoning by cycles of a hundred 
years, in mentioning the “ roundabout way” in 
which the Hindus computed the date (in Januai*y, 
A.D 1026) of the destruction of Somn&thpatan by 
Mahintid of Ghazni, which event took place ‘‘ in 
the year of the Hijra 4 Id, or 947 Sakakala,” 
AlberUni tells us that they first wrote down 242, 
then 606 under it, and then, again, 99 ,* with the 
result, by addition of the figures, of Saka-Sanivat 
947, which, as an expired year, brings us to the 
period A.D. 1025-26 current, inclusive of the 
month of January, A.D. 1026. 

This passage follows very closely after his 
account of the Gupta- Yalabhi and other eras. 
And the first figures of this process, which is 
manifestly connected directly with the Gup- 
ta-Valabhi reckoning, would seem, at first 
sight, to indicate that, in this calculation, the 
epoch of the era was treated as being when 


xT Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit has not made actual calculations 
for the village of (T.ip (see note 9 above) ; but is able to 
state that both the eclipses of the 7th May, A.D. 90 j, and 
of the 10th November, A.D. 904, were visible there: the 
eireuuistauccs of the former eclipse, in respect of visibility, 
being more favourable, and those of the latter being less 
so at Gop than at Morbi. 


j Saka-Samvat 242 had expired, which brings us 
! to the period A.D. 320-21. 

AlberUni, in fact, expresses himself as being 
inclined to think that the number 242 indicates 
the years which preceded the time when the 
Hindus commenced to use the cycle of a hundred 
years, and that they adopted this cycle together 
with the Gupta era ; also that the number 606 
represents the completed cycles, viz. six, “ each 
of which they must reckon as 101 years ;” and 
that the number 99 gives tbe expired years of the 
current cycle. He goes on to say that the rule, 
as found by him in the writings of Durlabha of 
Multan, was, to write down 848, and add the 
Lokakala ; the sum of which would give the !§aka 
year. But, in proceeding to apply this rule to 
^aka-Samvat 953 (expired), as corresponding to 
the year 400 of the era of Yazdajird, 1 which he 
had already used as a “ gauge-year,” he points out 
that, substracting 848, there remained 105 for 
the Lokakala, while the destruction of Somnath- 
patan would fall in the 98th year of the cycle. 

There are subsidiary difficulties here, which 
cannot at present be fully cleared up. One of 
them is, the reference of the destruction of 
Soinnathp&tan to both the ninety- eighth and the 
ninety- ninth years of a Lokakala cycle ; with the 
addition, moreover, that the ninety-eighth year is 
indicated as current, and the ninety-ninth is 
inferred to be expired. Another is, that, accord- 
ing to the only Lokakala reckoning the nature 
of which has been fully explained, 2 viz. that used 
in Kasmir, — w T hich, Alberilni tells us, had been 
adopted by the people of Multan a few years 
before his own time, — -the event in question 
would fall in the first euiTent year of a cycle. 

Thus, Kalhana, in the Rdjataramgini , i. 52 
(Calcutta edition, p. 3), makes a very explicit 
statement regarding the equation between the 
Saka era and the Lokakala of Kasmir. His 
w r ords are — 

Laukike=bde chatur-viiiise 
Saka-kalasya sampratarii i 

saptaty=atyadliikam yiitarh 
sahasram parivatsarah It 

“ At this present moment, in the twenty-fourth 
laukika (or popular) year, there have gone by one 
thousand years, increased by seventy, of the Saka 
era.” In this passage, he quotes the Saka year 
as expired, in accordance with the practice of 
astronomers; but the Lokakala year as current, 


1 This era dates from the accession of Yazdaiird III . 
a SasRanian king of Persia, in A D. 632, (see Pn nsep's 
Essays, Yol II. Useful Tables, p. 302 and note.) The 
“gauge-year." 400, selected by AlberOni for the com- 
parison of dates, is equivalent to A.D. 1031-32, and is 
one year ahead of that in which he was writing. 
a By Gen. Sir A. Cunningham, in Indian Eras, p. 6 ff. 
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as would naturally be tbe case in using a 
popular reckoning of tbat kind. He was writing, 
therefore, in Lokakala 24 current, and when 
Saka-Samvat 1070 had expired ; whioh is equiva- 
lent to A.D. 1148-49 current. And this gives 
Lokakala 1 current of the same cycle, as cor- 
responding to Saka-Samvat 1047 expired; which 
is equivalent to A.D. 1025-26 current. 

Now, that the scheme of each year of the 
KaBmiri Lbkakala cycle was identical with the 
scheme of the Saka years of Northern India, 
commencing with Chaitra sukla 1, is shewn by 
AlberCmi’s statements, and by the notes put 
together by Gen. Sir A. Cunningham in his exposi- 
tion of this reckoning. And it follows that the 
first year, current, of each Kasmir! Lokakala 
cycle coincides exactly with the forty-seventh 
year expired, and the forty -eighth current, of each 
century of the Saka era, and with part of the 
twenty -fifth and part of the twenty-sixth years, 
current, of each century of the Christian era. 
The month of January, A.D 1026, therefore, fell 
in Lokakala 1 current, of Kasmir, which coincided 
with Saka-Samvat 947 expired, and extended 3 
from the 3rd March, A.D. 1025, to the 21st March 
A D. 1026. And it is difficult to see how, in the 
application of a Lokakala reckoning introduced 
from Kasmir, an event occurring in that month 
can be correctly referred even to Lokakala 99 
expired; and, much more so, to Lokakala 98 
current. To suit the former ease, we require a 
cycle commencing one year later than the Kasmir! 
cycle ; and to suit the latter case, a cycle com- 
mencing three years later than the same. And, 
that there were varying starting-points of this 
kind, as well as a w ant of uniformity in respect of f 
the scheme of the years, is indicated by Albertai’s 
remark that the totally different accounts of the 
Lokakala reckonings, given to him, rendered him 
unable to make out the tiaith about it. 

One point, however, seems clear. As to the 
number 600, given by Alberuni in his first j 
illustration, it is impossible that a centenary cycle j 
can consist of a hundred and one years. And 
Alberta! himself had previously said distinctly, 

‘ if a centennium is finished, they drop it, and 1 
simply begin to date by a new one.” It is plain, 
in fact, that the odd six years do not belong 
to the cycles of the Lokakala. To that reckon- 
ing, only the six even centuries belong If we 
add the odd six years to Saka-Samvat 211 expired, 
— as representing the epoch of the Gupta- Yalabhi 
era. which really was A D. 310-20 current, and 
might be quoted either as Saka-Samvat 241 
expired oi 242 curren 4 , - we 
2*7 expired, or 24* 


325-26 current; and this, as we have just seen, 
would eoncide with the first current year of a 
i Lokakala cycle, as reckoned in Kasmir. But it 
is one year too early for the first current year of 
any cycle of a reckoning, in a subsequent cycle of 
which the event in question belonged to the ninety - 
ninth year expired and the hundredth year current. 

Now, I suppose that we must assume that 
AlberTmi has quoted Durlabha correctly. 
And, if so, then the first current year of each 
cycle in the Multan reckoning really was one 
i year later than in the Kasmir! reckoning ; and 
coincided with the forty-eighth year expired, and 
the forty-ninth current, of each century of the 
6aka era, and with part of the twenty-sixth 
and part of the twenty- seventh years, current, of 
each century of the Christian era. And. if the 
introduction of the reckoning, at Multan, could 
be carried back so far, it commenced with Saka- 
Samvat 248 expired, and 249 current. This year 
might have been obtained by adding seven to 
Saka-Samvat 241 expired. But the real use of 
Saka-Samvat 241 expired is only for obtaining 
the basis with which Gupta- Yalabhi dates have 
to be calculated; and it only brings us to the 
beginning of the Gupta epoch. The difference 
between Gupta- Yalabhi and Saka years, both 
treated as current for purposes of comparison, is 
242 And Saka-Samvat 242 expired brings 
us to the beginning of the first current Gupta 
year. This is the starting-point that was really 
wanted for a prooess of the kind shewn to 
Alberuni. And this is w hy that year was selected 
r , the apparent basis of the computation ; the 
true basis being Saka-Samvat 848 expired. 

It is evident, therefore, that the process 
illustrated by the figures given to Albertmi 
does involve a method of adapting the Ldka- 
k&la reckoning to the Gupta era ; or, more 
properly, of converting L6kakala dates into 
Saka dates through the Gupta reckoning. So 
far. however, from the figures tending to support 
any inference that the Lokakdla reckon in tr was 
introduced by. or in the time of, the Early Guptas, 
the fact that Durlabha of Multan would deduct 
848, with a remainder, in the particular instance, 
of 105, or one complete Lokakala cycle and five 
years over, seems to indicate very clearly that 
the use of this reckoning in that part of the 
country commenced with Baka-Samvat 848 
expired, equivalent to A D. 926-27 current. Had 
it been otherwise, Durlablia’s rule would surely 
have been worded in such a way that, in tbe 
particular instance, 948 must deducted, with 
a remainder of only 5 years over. 

J F . Flkkt. 


obtain Saka-Samvat 
• urrent, equivalent to A.D. 

3 See Indian Eras, p, 17 1 
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THE EPOCH OF THE KALACHURI OR CHEDI ERA. 

..1 

BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.I.E.: GOTTINGEN. 


I X the Central Provinces of India there 
arc found a large number of inscriptions, 
w hich have reference to the Chedi rulers of 
Tripuri, Ratnapur, and other places. A 
few of them have been edited by Dr. F. E. 
Hall 1 : a list of the Ratnapur inscriptions was 
given as early as 1825, by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
R Jenkins;* and the contents of most of them 
have been referred to in the volumes of the 
_ i /■ v h tr , >1 < hj ica I S }l rvey of India. Many are dated 
in \ ours, sometimes called Chedi-Samvat, or 
Kalachuri-Samvatsara, which, on historical 
and pa biographical grounds, cannot be referred 
to the Vikrama, or to the Saka era ; and it was 
Dr. Hall who first suggested 3 that they should 
be referred to an unknown era, the initial point 
o t which must he sought somewhere near the 
middle of the third century A. IE Afterwards, 
Sir A. Cunningham 4 stated that the dates of 
tht*Mj inscriptions referred ‘Go a period close to 
A.D. 249 as the initial point of the Kulachuri, or 
Chedi-Samvat”; and the same scholar subse- 
quently, in his Indian Eras , felt satisfied that 
A.D. 249 — 0, and 250 = 1, is “ the true start- 
ing-point of the Chedi era.'’ 

Having p repaired for publication editions of 
several of the Ratnapur inscriptions, I have 
tor some time suspected the eonclusion, thus 
arrived at by Sir A. Cunningham, to be slightly 
erroneous. At present, from an examination 
of ;ill tlie years from A.D. 201 to A.D, 280, by 
means of excellent Tables, which have been 
e 'mtrueted by Prof. Jacobi, of Kiel, and placed 
at mv disposal before publication, I am able to 
state with confidence that the only equation 
which melds correct weekdays for tho^e Clicdi 

1 J<> until E. Snr of /rcc/d, Vol. XXX. p. 

X v X I t > 1 M ; Journal A>nt‘n'\ui Or. $<>r Vol. VI. p. 

iw p. -,i:. 

ih, , rchr»\ Vol, xv. p r>or>. 

3 7/ [nHTtcan Or Snc. Vol. VI. p. n 01 . 

* Ari‘ J i r >! s n rt 1 1 }f of IttJ 07, \ ol. IX . p III? . 

6 'llio tolln.Mii^ Pm d.it 0s giu' da\f from the months 
Abiii.i 1 D it*' Xu. Id, KT.ittik.i ( 10 \ AIAnra-hras (2 uml f»X 
MA^h t .1 (1 'h, pii fil i.i ( 1 ), A-di-lha la», ami SrAvnna 
*7 .1 *i.l Ot o il\ : and for them, a year h.'^mnnur with the 
mouth A-vina pint mi” hi'Cintiin.ir with Kaittik.il 
would i!n a- w .-11 om‘ hnirimuriLr w ith BliAdr.n ada, :iml 
{■ >r the d it- 1 .f tin- Row ah i-opp* r-platr urn it ot tin- n. r/oi- 
t'n 1 hi Kii ! uarunn, wdindi will h” nu-iti urnd Lolow.a 
y a r In in” with A -h 111:1 iniulit p.«--”hl\ appear to ho 
o’ or. nifio -uitihlo Rut I do m>t kmov »f am Hindu 
\ur hmtiu ht j;uu with .bum , uiieicu- ^j.'xoivlm:' t » a 


inscriptions in which the week-day is men- 
tioned, is — 

Chedi-Samvat 0 = A.D. 248-49 
and 

Chedi-Samvat 1 = A.D. 249-50 ; 

and that, if we wish to work out the datts 
by a vuifn'hi process, we must take the 
Chedi year to commence with the month 
Bh&drapada, and must, aecoidingly, stmt 
from July 28, A.D. 249, 3 = Bh&drapada 
&u. di. 1 of the northern Vikrama year 307, 
current, as the first day of the first current 
year of the Chedi era. 

Starting from these propositions, I Iiavt* 
obtained the following iesults : — 

1. — Regarding the date of the Benares 
copper-plate inscription of Karnadeva, 
which was first brought to public notice by 
Wilford, in the Asiatic It^srarrhes, Vol. IX. 
page 108, Sir A. Cunningham, in An-had. 
Survey of India, Vol. IX. page 82, wrote js 
follows : — “ The copper-plates, which were lo"t 
for along time, were re-discovered about 1 >02, 
when through the kindness of Mr. Griffith, 
Principal of the Benares College, I received a 
carefully made impression of the inscriptions 
with a translation by one of the pupils of the 
College. During my stay in England, I made 
over to Professor Hall both the iniprc-^imi 
and the translation, and I have now with mt* 
only a few of my own notes to refer to. Fvm 1 
these I am able to state that the record wu- 
dated in ’ Suuivat 793 Phrihpni h/tdi 9 A m 
which were the last words on the plate. 7 > ->* 
date wa* </nift distinct, and if vn* imr jo^^r 
read th {’(/hies in any nth* r ^ 1 /.” 

oinmiuum' turn, imt ”>>11110. t”d w-tli th” pi. -our.* j 

whi'-hlho- f'.n'ii Mr Reotl AI 1 - 1-1 uni ./ 

tionayva’ uinm* iK'in^ wif’u tlu‘ uwi.tli Bhndrapa ! , 

much i-.p> if B\ * '-rt.un. th.it with tho ”p < 0 A 1 > 

til” fi till iV\ Ml_T I'll da!”.- Work *i’U >ltl-fj.*tnl h .'1,-1 t 
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D is true that the Nune scholar, in order to 

■ or.uiL tin.- ] no per week-clay, in his Indian Era*, 
put' •!*, ! ;i> cmie to the conclusion that he 
j ay jnih.ijj'* have misread 7P3 for 7 ( J- : but 
/"’.'.rLMJtlimj the fact that 792 expired would 

■ ‘\*i ail he 7/2 rnrr> „t) 1 believe that any one 
obliged to choose would ceitamly accept Sir A. 

\ ‘.'.’O'.irehain's firU stattmenl, ami reject his 

o^Louert conjecture. And assuming the 
;o-*e to have really been dated — Saihvut 793 
U fdo” nu ba th. V Sume, i t . 4 the year 793, 

* f e ‘ ,r h of the dark halt of tlie month Plial- 

g .u: a Monday,’ the rorre-ponding date is 
M on day. January 18, 1042. On that day. 
-* -nmiM. the dth hJLi of the dark half was 
- ’ i nr, and it ended 17h dm after mean sun- 

r.-t . According’ to von Oppolzer's Canon 

i F> - eh'.', there wa> a lunar eclipse, and 

» i seoneirA. a full-moon, on January 9, 1U42, 
V 1 "m (Imnwieh time, or at Lanka about 
‘ * \ , y 

2. —A Ratnapur inscription of Jajalla- 
deva I. o! which a good rubbing has been 
'-•j nnhed to me by l)r. Burgess, is dated — Saih- 
- va * S'it*. Mfuga su. di. d Hawaii. i, t\ ‘the year 
v r., the 9th of the blight half of the month 
y -io.si'mn, on a Sunday.’ The corresponding 
s Sunday, November 8, 1114. On that 
.Juv, at sunu^e. the dtb tltni of tin* bright half 
v j-. c .nviit. and it ended ldh 04m after mean j 
j ; v # ( \\ 1 l mated by Paul Lehmann s 7VA// v ' 

, / . a / J n 4 t i tin /,><> ■ />, there V, a 1 

i -moon, at Lanka, on ()ctober J'J, 1114. t 

The RJjim inscription of Jagapila, ; 

)• , * i a g.ti'O n.bb.ug i i , i - been ^applied to ; 

j ; i. M , b't'.o, i- dit-'di — K niaoliuri--atn\at- 
. t t ^o , Magi.o mri snkl.i-pfi k-’n * ladikh- 
i \,y Ji.ni up. n •. ’m tin* Kulachun 1 

it>1 • ‘ o Mtalrt gilt 1 ivl'i.i. 1 da\ (called/'/ /ok/V I 

”, the ln.gi.i h./ii 1 the numtii Manila, * 

• ,i Wednesday/ lb* * «.m ^ponding dat* Y \ 
Wednesday, January 2, 1145. bn that <Uy. | 

i l,i ^ 1 1 1 / < i the bright half ■ 

, , ■ i/ f ; t !iii i r f nu« d 1 1 h .'Om alter mean j 

_ . . A d.. g to \ I , » I < )j.|.nl/el V ('fft.o; j 

; ; » 1 1 * ; -Mai eclipse, and ■ 

, ... , o’t'. a 1 * o * .on. '*n l)iienih«*i 2G. 1 
' : \ ’ .’'\i ( . i v j \ i or at L.iiiha, | 

t A Seoriuarayan inscription, ar.-md- ; 

: > * it . '• t ' ix 1 1 i - . . 1 - • i ‘ 7i t / 1 / ' \ o 1 


XV. page bO 5, is dated 1 Sam vat bdS, Adiv in 
S liui Hi Saiitami’ : according to AnduroJ. ^nrr*a 
of India , Vol. IX. jiage 8G, ‘in the Knluchui i 
S aril vat in the year Sd8, As win sudi ^ome' : 
and page 111, 4 898 Aswina sudi 7, Monday.* 

A plio t o z i a co graj >h i n A re h a of. Fn, , r, f t ,f 
India, \ oh XVII. Plate vxii. gives oidv pmt 
of the date, thus : ‘ Kalacliurih saihinvat^are 
8d8 and Sir A. Cunningham, in lii^ Indian. 
E ra page 0 1 . states that 4 a rVes /< v? a j? ti #o / f / << n 
hi* tlujn-n the date to be ‘Asvina su. di. 'S 
(and not ‘Asvina su. di. 7’). I therefore take 
the date to be ‘Xalachuri-samvat^nrc bd^ 
Alvina su. di. 2 Some/ i. e. ‘in the Kula- 
; eliuri year Sd8. the 2nd of the bright halt of 
! the month Asvina, on a Monday/ The coi 
i responding date is Monday, September 9. 

1146. On that day, at sunrise, the 2nd N /h 
1 of the bright half was current, and it ended 
-111 o4m after mean sunrise. [Calculated Ik 
, P. Lehmann's Talhs, there was a new-nioom 
■ ut Lanka, about 2 lioura before sunrise ot 
, September 8, i. e. on Se]»t ember 7, 114^»h 

5. — A Tew^r inscription, according t>* 
Sir A. Cunningham, Arched, Surety of India , 

\ ol. IX. page 111. and Indian Era a, page 61. is 
dated — d02, Aslmdhu su. di. 1, Sunday, a 
statement about which I am somewhat doubtful, 
and which, at any rate, I am unable to unity 
Supposing it to be correct, the corresponding* 
date would be Sunday, June 17,1151 On 
that day, at sum Ye. the first tifhi of tlu 
bright halt wa^ curient, and it ended 2h ath i 
mean Mini Ye. [Calcul.ited by P. lA-himun/- 
Tahh *, there wasa new-uioon, at Lanka, slmrtlv 
before noon on June 1C, 1151". 

6. — The Bhera-G-hat inscription of Alhu- 
nadevi, which has beiu edited by [\ j. 
Hall, in the J>nnaiJ An-' rim, > Or. Su<\, \\ib 
\ l.page LJ‘J. and of which s\e have a pluitn- 
/incograph m Ar> la* <d. S^rtiyif 115 v,a , u 1„- 
tlia. No. X, page P>7. according to the pub- 
lished vei’Mon, is dated — Saihvnt 207, ^latgg.i 
Mi, di 11 Ra\ au. / ♦ . ‘ t he \ ear 9 ( i7, 1 he 1 1 1 >, ni 
the hiight lad l of the month Margarine-, on n 
Sunday/ This lea'iing of the dat< I have 
hitherto taken to he correi t. At jm m nt, Imw - 
e\er. I strong \ ineline ti) accept tlu Miggi^- 
tion oi Mr, Fleet, ha-ed iijnm a more <-; t retul 
examination of the lit hograph t ban 1 had g;vet 
to it, tl at tlu. number of the dav p) f ami 
eithu that the eiigiaver *iist toimed 11. and 
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corrected it into lU, or that. in fonning the 0. j 
hi" tool slipped, and thus gave to the C a partial ; 
appearance of 1. And taking the dav to be \ 
the loth. I find that the corresponding date is 
Sunday, November 6, 1155. On that day. at 
Minrise. the 10th lifli of the bright half was | 
cm rent, and it end^d 2h 8m after mean stinrLe. ' 
Should the number of the day on an examina- 
tion of the stone itself, which is now in 
America, after all. prove to be 11, the year 9d7 ! 
would have to lie regarded as an expired year, 
and the corresponding date would then be Sun- 
day, November 25, 1156. On that day, at 
sunrise, the 11/7/ fithi of the brio-lit half was 
current, and it ended Hi 54m after mean sun- 
iLe, |_ According to von Oppolzer's Canvn J**r 
I'inshraiw there was a solar eclipse, and con- , 
sequently, a new-moon, on November 20 (i,e. 
20 days after November 0), 1155. 1 Hi 22m. 
Gieenwieh time, or at Lank a, about 5 p, m. ( 

i 

And there was another solar eclipse, and con- 
sequently, a new-moon, oil November 14, 1150, 
22h 02m Greenwich time. or. at LaiYka, 3h 35m 
A. m , of November 15, i.p. on November 14" . 

7. — The Lal-Pah&r rock inscription of 
Narasiihhadeva, according to the rough photo- 
zmeograph published in the Arrlmnl. Survey 
nf Jrniiff, Vol. IX, Plate ii. is dated — Sam vat 
999 Sr a vana su. di. 5 Budhe, /. e. ‘ the year 909, 
the 5th of the bright half of the month Sravana, 
on a Wednesday.’ The corresponding date is 
Wednesday, July 2, 1158. On that day, at 
-'imi'K 1 . the 5th t/fhi of the bright half was 
ruiTt nt. ami it ended H*h 2dm after mean Minrise, 
It* A. i h 1 15.s the solar month St a vana lasted 
tii >in about sunset of June 26 to about sunrise 
oi JuJ\ 26. and it contained two new-momis, 

« ne oti June 27, l9ii 8m alter suurbe. and the 
other on Jul\ 27. 4b 53 th niter sunrise. The 
year therefore contained P o lunar months 
8;a\ana. and Jul\ 2 ms mi. di. 5 of the nJltlcti 
SiAv.mn ; su. di. 5 of the f./ja >ravana would 
have been l ; iida\, August 1. Culeulated bv 
P LihmannA 7* ir>:> ", there wa- a new-moon, 
at Laid, A. shortly utter midnight on «Ium* 28, 

. ‘»n Jure 27, 1156 

8. — Aceonling to >u A. Cunningham, 

Art'htr.i], S>ni'Pit '>/ In hr, Vni. IX. pane 111, 
and />,/>, i ), i e • * *’l, a Bhera-G-liftt 

inscription i- dated *926 M.sgh.i ha. dr lv 
Monday’ i --onfe^ that ! I ;no i o means 
v.fjUwi viiilVngihe -u * client, but sup- 


posing it to be correct, the corresponding date 
would be Monday, December 27, 1176. On 
that day. at sunri.se, the 10th tit hi of the dark 
half was current, and it ended 131i 40m after 
mean sunrise. [Calculated by P. Lehmann's 
Taltb'C, there wa> a full-moon, at Bhcra-Ghafc, 
about 2 a. ii. of December 18, /V. on December 
17, 1170]. 

9. — The Tew&r inscription of Jayasirh- 
hadeva, which has been edited by Dr. F. E. 
Hall, in the Journal Amerirun Or, Sue., Vol. 
VI. page 512, and of which we have a rough 
photozincograpli in ArcluxuU Survey <>r TEesA / n 
Intha, No. X. page 110, is dated — Saiiivat 926 
Sravana su. di. 6 Ravau Haste, i.e, * tiie rear 
928, the 6th of the bright half of the month 
Sravana, on a Sunday, the moon being in the 
asterism Hastad The corresponding date 
is Sunday, July 3, 1177. On that day. at 
sunrise, the 0th tithi of the bright half was 
current, and it ended 7h 39m after mean sunrise. 
In A.D. 1177 the solar month Sravana lasted 
from about 2h before sunrise of June 27 to 
about 3h before sunset of July 28, and it con- 
tained two new-moons. one on June 27. 181i34m 
after sunrise, and the other on July 27, Ih 51m 
after sunrise. This year too, therefore, con- 
tained two lunar months Sravana, and J ulv 3 
was su. di. 0 of the n^hilax Sravana. and on 
that day the moon was in the asterism 
Hasta. Su. Hi. G of the nija Sravana would 
have been Monday, August 1, when the moon 
was (not m Ilasta, but) in Jycshtha. [Calcula- 
ted by P. Lehmann's Ttilha, there was a new- 
moon. at Lanka, about 1 a.m. on June 2^, 
is. on June 27, 1177 , 

10. — A Sahaspur inscription, according to 

the phoT-.-'incograph pubhshed in Are!ei->h»;i- 
ral Sur.'>\ <’f l n>! 5/, \ ol. XVII. Plate xxn. 
L lifted — Saiiivat 934 Kfirttika su. di. 15 
Budhe. i. '• 'the year 954. the 15th of the 
bright half of the month Ixartnka, on a 
Wedncsiay.* The oonv-ponding date is 
Wednesday, October 13, 1182. On that 
day, at Minn-e. the ]5th tithi of the bright 
half wu- eiirrem, and it ended loll 57m after 
mean sumLe. | Calculated hy P. Leliuiann's 
7V-5 s*. thtn a fnl-innon, at Lanka, on 

Oi t«.l>e*’ L>, 11^2. in the evening". 

To the J.i'es given under 5 and 8, I at 
pre.-t rt r'tneh, for the reasons stated, very 
little \ai .I*. Of the other dates, two have been 
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taken from good impressions, four from photo, 
zincography and for tlie remaining tw'O ve 
have the somewhat emphatic statements of Sir ; 
A. Cunningham, the correctness of which I see 
no reason to doubt. And, if my calculations 
be at all correct, it is a fact, that of all the 
years from A.D. 201 to 280, only the year 
248-49, taken as the epoch of the Ch6di 
era, yields correct week-days for every 
one of these eight dates, and at the same 
time places the moon in the asterism mem 
tioned m one of these dates. 4\ liether there 
are teal reasons for which the epoch of 

the Chedi era should be placed htfore A.D. 201 
nr nft*‘r A.D. 280, others will be more compe- 
tent to say than I am ; but I may mention one 
or two facts, which render either alternative 
extremely improbable, I may say, impossible. \ 
From an Alha-Gh&t inscription, of which , 
we have a photolithograph in ArcJet.ol, Surety ‘ 
'/ India, Vol. XXI. Plate xxviii. we learn 
that Narasimhadeva was reigning in [Vi- 
krama-] Samvat 1216 = A.D. 1159.® The same 
Xarasimliadeva (together with his younger ' 
brother Jayasimhadeva) is mentioned, as reign- 
ing prince, in Allianadevis insciiption of 
[ Chedi-] Samvat 907. Supposing, then, the 
< bedi era to have commenced, cjj , in or before 
A.D. 2uU, Xarasiinhadeva would have reigned j 
in or before A.D. 907 + 200 = 11<*7, i.n. j 
already at least *52 years before A.D. 1159, the ! 
year in which we know him to have reigned. j 
Again, from the Rewah copperplate in- j 
scription of the nuihat da.dca Salakhanuvarma- 

devii which is mentioned in Arrhanl. tinn'iit t ,f 

T . . ' - j 

India, \ ol. XXL page 146. and of which I owe , 

an impression to Mr. Fled, we know that j 

Vijayadeva was reigning in [Vikrama ] ] 

Samvat 1253 AD. 1195. 7 And from a 1 

Tew&r inscription wo learn that his father, | 

Jayasnhhadeva, was reigning in [Chedi]- j 

Samvat 928. If, then, the Chedi era had I 

commenced a*' late as, A I). 270, not to j 

men* i*m A.D, 2>0, dayammhadeva would ha\e i 

reigned in or after A. I). 92^ -f- 270 — - 119+ I 

/A*, at Iea>t tlnee yt ,ir> aff*r Ins own soil, j 

which clearly is impossible. On the other j 


hand, starting from A.D. 248-49, we obtain 
for the three princes mentioned the following 
dates, which may speak for themselves ■ — 
Narusimhadcva, — 

Chedi-s. 3 907 + 248 = A.D. 1155, 
Chedi-s. 9 909+248 = A.D. 1157. 

Vikrama-s. 10 1*210) — 57 = A,D. 1159, 

His younger brother Jayasimhadeva, — 

Chedi-s, 11 920 + 248 = A.D. 1174, 
Chedi-s, 12 928 + 218 = A.D. 1170. 

His son Yi jayasimhadeva, — 

Chedi-s. 13 932 + 248 = A D. 1 1 80, 

Yikrama-s. 11 1253 — 58 = A.D. 1195. 

Narasiriihadeva’s father and piedecessor was 
Gayakarnadeva. That prince issued the Jabal- 
pur copper -plate grant, of which one plate, 
containing the date, unfortunately ha'- now" 
been lost, but regarding the contents of which 
we know from a transcript 15 that Gayakarna 
made a grant of a certain village, u having 
bathed in the Narmada at the time of the 
Makara-samkranti, on Monday, the 10th of 
the waning moon of M&gha in the year 
* # Supposing Xarasiinhadeva to have 

reigned in 9u7 + 248, / e. as I have shown 
above, A.D. 1155, the Makara-safnkranti must 
have taken place on a Monday, the 10th 
of the waning moon of Magha, in some year 
before, but at such a distance from A.D. 1155. 
as would suit the relation to each other of father 
and son. And it is again a fact that the \ear t 
which fulfils these conditions, is A.D. 1122. 
lor in that year, the tenth of the warning moon 
of Alagha, by the northern reckoning f<*]l on 
December 25, which was a Monday, and 
in the sune year the Makara-sariikrOmti took 
place shortly before sunrise of, or, for 
practical purposes, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 25, mjmruL f may add thu oe t+;U 
day the loth hthi ol the dark halt wn, cur- 
rent, and that it eiuhd 9h 13m nitet naan 
sunrise. 

Ill ArrJifTnl, .Sfp'O/ gf Ti'd it. Yn\. XXI 
Plate xwii. Sir A. Cunningham ha- giver a 
phniolit Imgi nph of an inscription from BA 
Rftni, the date of wldeli iie reads ‘*S;nji\at 
958 pruthatnn A^hadha mi, di. 3.” ;c i m>m the 


’* ^ati ..it 1 _i 1 1 > I!li: tiM mi di, pratijafc'lii Ihn.iu - 
3unda\ , At.gu-t 1*». U.7.* 

1 'Hit' i-xart dut*. I -hi) 11 trios li * *11 edltoig tile ' 
in-'*' ! - \!h it; i<U*vi *• in-criiitimi 

* l.fil- ltih:'ir tuck nwripti'Jii j 

I ’ i 111 !.-< IU.V i f :-< : i{ turn 

II K- v. ah compel [ Lit'* uwnptum, Arrtnrol. n ry of \ 


Judm V ol \\ [ j. 1 r. 

12 ,* r !!'-< rij i tn *11 

n KvtpiMil <<•}•{>. t j 'li4 1 • 1 ni5.f*rn,ti(jH, J'.t: n, ' ' A^ S< * . t 
i:< n ml Vol. \\\I o 1 IS. 

l * li.-v-.th t**»| . jh- 1 | m-iT'otiot! Ar.t.n, > i. . t . >, c f 
Inih j \ '■! \\1 y m; 

15 ArJ'* .. ,.j [ n .i Vol IX p - 
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characters of which he concludes that the era 
used must be that of Kalaeliuri or Cliedi. The ; 
meaning of the date is ‘the year 958, the j 
third of the bright half of the first month 
Ash fid ha,’ which shows that in the year men- 
tioned Ash&dha was an intercalary month. 
If 1 am right in assuming that the Chedi era 
began about July- August A.D. 249, the | 
month Ashadha must have been intercalary ! 
about June, A.D. 1207. Ami Ash&dha was j 
intercalary in A.D. 1207. For in that year j 
the solar month Ashadha lasted from May 20, j 
about lh 40m after sunset, to June 27, about 
4li after sunrise, and during that time there 
'were two new-moons, one on May 28, 9h 30m 
after mean sunrise, and the other on June 26, j 
231i 41m after mean sunrise. i 

The Rewah copper-plate inscription of 
the mahdrdnaka Kirtivarman, which is men- 
tioned in Archceol. Survey of India , \ oh XXI. 
page 145, and of which I owe an impression to 
Mr. Fleet, is dated — samvat 926 Bhadrapada- 
m:\se sukla-pakslie chaturtliyam titliau Guru- 
dine, i.e . ‘the year 926, in the month Bhadra- 
pada, in the bright half, on the fourth tithi, on 
Gurudina or Thursday.’ Judging from the 
style of the letters, and from the fact that the ! 
paramount sovereign of the grantor was the 
lord of Trikali nga, Jayasimhadeva, whom 
from a* To war inscription mentioned above we 
know to have reigned in Chedi- Samvat 928, 
this date is clearly to be referred to the Cliedi 
era. With the epoch A.D. 248-49, and a year 
commencing with any of the six: months from 
Chaitra to Bhadrapada, the corresponding date 
must belong to A.l). 1174, or, if by chance 
the vear 926 should be the year expired, to 
A.D. 1175. In 1174 the fourth tithi of the 
bright half of Bhadrapada ended I7h 9m after 

^ An o\;D’tly Mm liar dat*\ roiord*-d m the Xownr ora, 
a-uiit t ho v\ v)i*H of whn-h, a- I shall have oi.v.i-i*m to -how 
i i :i futiiro papor, th**r*' »\ui b* no doubt what"\or, wo haw 
/!»/., Vol IX. up. iSo-lsh The wording of it u — S<n t .r U 

7,' 7 P’h W j h ii-iiiiv' s ah 1 t-v <h ‘ a f 1 1 ni i ini 1 1 1 It i>* .1 

i -• ?->.?/,! f/Tt.'s t<, -A ifr ' .1 i/v.s/i.M'iii- '•< i* P'i I ifp'ti- 

* * tin* ytM r 7,17, in tho month Phfdemut m the 

height half, on tho tonth hf/o, (tin* moon b ring) tir-t m the 
j r l*hn*r.t Ardruand afterward- in Pmanaoi. m the ut\vt 
Ayutfhmat, on a Thur-day ; and t h> • oono-pnnding d.it*y 
un io’ihtedly is Tlnr-diy, M.ir- h I ebruary -•>, A.D. I*m 7. 
On th it dnv, at -unripe, Hm moon *. m Ardr.'i. and liter 
m the day it ir>i* m Piunm-t-st . and the current •/ ui h* r -' 
Ayu-htunt. (hvillv, Tlmr-nbu, Kehrn.i»\v - hua- trio 9th of 
tie* hi i gut half of Phalgtuni ; hat rh>* day i- myonhol.'— , 
tho right day and the wording ot the dm* i- hi orally 
cormet, hei*au-e the ninth ht!>i ond-'d, and the Trntn f'tf'i 
hogan, eh 49m after mean duuri-e. Ihe IlIilji- * iid eere- 


mean sunrise of August 3, which was a Satur- 
day, and therefore evidently not the dav 
intended. And in 1175 the same fourth tithi 
commenced 8h 9m after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, August 21, and ended lOh 4m after 
mean sunrise of Friday, August 22. Looking 
to the wording of the date, I see no reason why 
the grant should not have been made during 
that portion of Thursday, August 21, 1175, 
when the fourth tithi was current ; on the 
contrary, the tithi in question being the (ilJhCSJL, 
chaturthi, the religious ceremonies and the gifts 
to Brahmans connected with them, certainly 
ought, so far as I know, since the tithi com- 
menced about 8 hours after sunrise, to have 
been performed on the Thursday, although 
civilly that day was the third of the bright 
half of Bhadrapada. 16 I therefore regard the 
result as satisfactory ; 17 and will only add, that 
the same result for the commencement of the 
tithi, Thursday, August 21, 1175, would be 
obtained, with the epoch A.D. 248-49, for the 
Chedi year 926 current , if there were any autho- 
rity for making the year begin with the month 
Asvina. (See note 5 above.) 

Three other inscriptions, the dates of which 
have been referred to the Chedi era (whether 
| rightly or wrongly, I must leave it to others to 
decide), are mentioned ante, Vol. XIII. page 
77. 

Of those, the I1&6 grant, which has been 
edited by Mr.Fleot,i6. page 115, is dated — 8aka- 
| nripa-kal- itita-samvatsara-sata-ehatushUiye sap- 
i tadas-adhike Jy e s h t h - a n l a vas y a - s u r y a g r a h e, 

! according to Mr. Fleet s translation, *in ( the 
ip'ur) four hundred, increased by seventeen, of 
| the centuries of years that have elapsed from 
the time of the Saka king, at {the ti,n uf) an 
! eclipse of the sun on the new-moon day of 

1 monies, to wiu« h the dato rorXrs, ovulontly wen 1 perform* 4 
, in that part of Thursday. Plinlgumi *?u. eh. 9, during whn.h 
, tin* tonth ' oo was mm nt 

17 The iiilf on this p, mt. given to im> ly Mr. Sh. H, 
Pikshit. i-. that tho worship of (iane^a on tin* <>> f 4 -n- 

1 t tl> and an\ cvrom-'iiy v.- *nn« t tod w ith it. nui-t ho 
1 ]iort*ormod t.u tint vuil dav .*n nlm*h th* -i uftui!l\ 1 - 
1 th** rhcJ 1 f'i'i or touuh tifiu at im-ai. In tin* pn^tmt 
instam n. t’"K w.s tin* on the Thur>da\. And. if tin* 

1 grant wa- mad** -pvt iall\ to colohrato tno O" " <!-• t 
■ U- ! t it imi't haw Us'ii madv on the L'hur-lay , and tin* 
cixitv, thl a - .i cuirmt f^/o, would tor rh^ pulp- h** 

, ]»rnpi*rl> * i Htph*<l with the Thur-day . though, m tin.* 
almanac, it v-.uld ho *n>npiod m tin* urdman iMinnor, a^ 
an cajui* d ,,f ] \ with tin* Friday. Tluri 1 i tight t > h t * tu 
in*ln*.itMu "f tin* cin'im^tanon-. m tin ■ n‘'Md And tins 
iii.iv h* fi.-r d m rho ..p* Mimr wr-o, whn 1 > .m ■< aM"ii 
nt ( him -a und.-i tho iuiuls of licraiuha and llanan.oaka. 
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(the uwntli) Jyeshtha/ Assuming, for reasons 
which it is unnecessary to mention here, the 
date to have been recorded in the Chedi era, 
and taking that era to commence, as we have 
d one hitherto, about July-August A D. 240. the 
year corresponding to the Chedi year 417 e.r- 
would be A.D. 667. In that year, the 
new-moon day of the month Jyaislitha fell on 
April 29, and on that day there was no solar 
eclipse ; nor was there one in April or May 
of the preceding year A.D. 666. 1S On the 
other hand, taking the date to be recorded, as 
stated in the grant itself, in the Saka era. th e 
corresponding date is May 10, A.D. 495 
and on that day there was a solar eclipse 
luh 39m Greenwich time. 

The NausAri grant, which has been edited 1 
by the late Dr Bhagvanlal Indraji, ib. ! 
page 70, is dated — 4*36 (expressed both in i 
numerical symbols and in words), Magha- ] 
s u dd ha-panch ada 7y am chandr-oparage, i.t\ ‘ on J 
the 15th lunar clay of the bright half of j 
the month Magha, on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the moon/ on a day of the week ! 
which, owing to the damaged state of the plate j 
cannot now be given with any certainty. , 
Assuming the date to have been recorded in the j 
Chedi era, and taking that era to commence j 
about July -August A D. 249, the corresponding j 
date mast be either Wednesday,* January 14, 
7o5, or Tuesday, February 2, 706, according 
as the figure 4 56 denotes the current year or , 
the number of years expired. According to von i 
Oppulzer's Cauun d< j r Ft nsfemi'ise there was 
no lunar eclipse on January 14, 7U5, but there 
was one on February 2, 706, 10h37in Green- j 
wich time or at Lanka, 9li 4om p.m. 

For the date of the KAvi grant, which has 1 
been edited by Dr. Bidder, ante, Vol. \ . page 
IK*, and of which I owe a photograph to J)r. 
Bidder and an impression to Mr. Fleet, we 
have two data, one in lme< 15 and 16, and the 
other in lines 21 and 25, of which the latter, 
unfortunately, owing to the state of the plate, 
is not absolutely certain. In lines 15 and 16 
we read 

A _ 

L. 15 A'.badha-sud' clh]a- ! 

da^am’ yilm r] : 

L. 16 KarkkaUka-r[;\*Vau sa[m]krfmt L c r] 

-- i 

l<i Iii A I). (>fi6 wer*> two Molar eelipMS', om* on j 

Mu- 1 ' 5 11, ami tin* other on Soptrmbnr *•; nml hi A I) f»07 \ 
there were aho two ^olar eclipses, one on February 2< s , and I 


ravau punya-tithau ie., ‘on 

the tenth [lunar day] of the bright half of (the 
month) Aidiadha, the sun having entered into 
the zodiacal sign of Cancer, on (this) auspici- 
ous tithi' i. e., as I take it, after consultation 
with Dr. Bidder, on the occasion of the surds 
entering the sign of Cancer, or on the Kar- 
kata-samkr&nti. In lines 24 and 25, of which 
the former is incomplete at the end and the 
latter at the beginning, we read — 

L. 24 sa^mjvatsara-sata-chatush- 

taye [sha r] x x x x x 

L. 25 x x x x [sa r]m 400. 80. 6. Asha- 

dha su [10?] Adityavare |i 

The bha at the end of line 24 is distinctly 
visible, but there are certain marks below it, 
both in the impression and, more clearly still, 
in the photograph, which would z*ender it 
possible to read the whole akshara shta, i. e. 
to regard it as the beginning of the word 
* shtdsiti (88), not of shadasdi (86), were it not 
that in the following line the numerical sym- 
bol for the unit is distinctly 6, and not the 
similar symbol for 8. In line 25 the numeri- 
cal symbol following upon su is decidedly 
indistinct. What is clearly seen, both in the 
impression and in the photograph, is the symbol 
for 10, as it occurs, e. <j. at the end of the 
Valabhi grant of Dharasena II., anto, Yol. VIII. 
page 303, in hi us the curved line on the right; 
but there are indications that that curved line 
had been engraved and that therefore 10 was 
intended. It is more difficult to say, whether 
certain marks after the symbol for 10 are 
accidental scratches or intended to denote the 
unit 1 or 2. Here the actual mention of the 
tenth in line 15 is a }>ritnd Jucir argument in 
favour of the former and against the Iattei 
alternative. 

In ail probability, then, the grant L dated — 
486, on the lUtli lunar day of the bright half 
of the month AMiadha, on a Sunday, on the 
occasion of the sun’s entering into the 
zodiacal sign of Cancer. But there is ju>t 
the possibility, that the grant, was math' on the 
occasion of the Karkata-saiiikrant i, on the Bull 
tithi of the bright half of Aslunlha, and recorded 
on a Sunday, the 11th or 12th of the bright half 
of A>liuflhu. Under any eireum.'dances the 

tlr* other on -•*>. Tn A. I) * i65 thi ir irr.s a s-olnr 

t'chp^e on the new-moon da} ot the ntja J^aLhUtUa, wkn.li 
w as April 21. 
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date, if falling within the 8th century A.D., grant to have been made on the occasion of the 
must, generally speaking, fall on or after June Karkata-saihkranti, on the tenth tit Id of the 

22, the approximate day of the Karkata-sam- bright half of Ashadha, and recorded on a Sun*- 

kranti. day, the l'2th of the bright half of the same 

Supposing the date to be recorded in the month, June 22 and Sunday, June 24, A.D. 
Chedi era, and taking that era to commence on 736, satisfy the requirements of the case ; 
July 28 (or, possibly, on August 26), A.D., 249 and if the tenth tit hi was a kshaya-tithi , which 
the corresponding year would be either A.D. I have good grounds for believing that it was, 

735 or 736, according as the figure 486 denotes the reason why the grant should have been made 

the current year or the number of years ex- and recorded on different days, is perhaps not 
pired. In A.D. 735 the Karkata- samkranti took far to seek. 

place on Thursday, June 23, which was the Regarding the Chedi year, I may finally 
13th of the dark half of a month, while the state that the calculation of the only two 
10th of the bright half of Ashadha had fallen available dates in dark fortnights, viz. that of 
already on Sunday, June 5, i.e. no less than the Benares copper-plate inscription of Karna- 
eighteen days before the Samkranti. Neither deva (above, No. 1), and that of the Bhera- 
of the two days can be the day intended. Ghat inscription of the year 928 (above. No. 8, 

In A.D. 736, on the other hand, the Karkata- to which how'ever I can attach only little im- 
saiiikranti took place about 8 hours after sun- portanee), shows the Chedi year to have been 
rise of June 22; and the tenth tithi of the a northern year, with the regular purnintunta 
bright half of Ashadha began 21 minutes after notdhern arrangement of the months. This is 
mean sunrise of June 22, and ended lh 21m also proved (as was first remarked to me by 
before mean sunrise of June 23. The tithi Mr. Fleet on Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit’s authority), 
therefore, in all probability, was a kshaya-tithi , by the record in the Jabalpur grant of Gaya- 
but, under any circumstances, the Karkata- karnadeva. mentioned above, of the occurrence 
samkr&nti, in A.D. 736, did take place of the Makara-saihkranti in the dark fortnight 
during the tenth tithi of the bright half of of Magha. For, since the first day of the solar 
Ashadha. June 22, however, was a Friday, month Magha must precede the first day of the 
not a Sunday ; and the nearest Sunday, June bright half of the lunar Magha, the Makara- 
24, was the 12th of the bright half of samkranti, which introduces the solar Magha, 
Ashadha, because the 12th tithi of the may well take place in the dark half of the 
bright half ended on it, 2 Oh 37ni after mean lunar Magha when the latter, as is the case in 
sunrise. \ the northern year, precedes the light half ; bat 

Now', taking into consideration that in the \ it cannot do so in the southern year wdiere the 
whole century from A.D. 676 to 7 75, there is j dark half of the lunar Magha follows upon the 
not a single year in which the Karkata-sam- light half of the same month, 
kranti fell on any Sunday which was the tenth In conclusion, I have to thank my friend 
of the bright half of Ashadha or of any other i Professor Jacobi for having allowed me the 
month, I believe that, if the date must really ! use, before actual publication, of las Tables, by 
be referred to the Chedi era, we have to resort the construction of which he has rendered a 
to the other possible interpretation of the date service of the utmost importance to all who 
which I have spoken of. And assuming the i take an interest in Indian inscriptions. 

STORY OF THE MURDER OF 'ALI 'ADTL SHAH I., FIFTH KING OF 
BIJAPUR, AS TOLD BY CONTEMPORARY HISTORIANS. 

13 Y CAPTAIN J. S. KING, Po.S.C. 

No detailed account of the death of ’Ali lowing words : — “ In 15*0 'All was assassinated 
’Adil Shffh I. has yet been published in in a brawl with one of his servants." 

English. In the Bijapnr volume of the Bombay Farishta 2 give^ the following account of 
Gazetteer 1 this event is disposed of in the fol- | it: — In the year 987 (A.D. 1579-Su), as the 
1 Vol. XXIII p. iPJ. ' " Rnjrga, ed. Vol. III. p. 142 u. 
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tin tr had no son, he appointed liis nephew 
Ibrahim, son of his brother Shah Tahmasp, 
his successor, and the following year he was 
assassinated by a eunuch, whom he had forced 
against his inclination to come to his Court 
from Ahmadabad Bidar.” 

Briggs, 3 in a note on this passage, says : — 
“A more detailed account of this transaction 
is given by Earishta in the H hfanj of the Kings 
of Bi'lcir. He evidently avoids the subject in 
this place, in order not to give offence to Ibrahim 
’ A dil Shah II., the nephew of 'All Aclil Shah, 
under whose patronage he wrote. The cause 
of the king’s death is most disgusting and 
offensive, and it is by no means attempted to 
he palliated by Fari&hta when he mentions it. 
A modern author of the history of Bijapur, 
however, has set forth reasons in defence of 
All ’A dil Shah's conduct, and endeavours to i 
prove that Farishta has traduced his memory. 0 

Farishta’ s “more detailed account 0 above 
referred to, is thus translated by Briggs 4 : — 

“In the year 987 (A.D. 1579), Murtazfi 
Nizam Shall made an attach upon the remain- 1 
ing part of the Bidar territories, and laid close j 
siesre to the capital itself. ’All Barid, thus 
straitened, sent an envoy to ’Ali ’A dil Shah, 
who replied that if he would make him a 
present of two eunuchs, whom he named, 
lie would send him assistance. ’ All Band 
a- sente d ; and two thousand Bijapur Cavalry 
marched to raise the siege of 31 u hamma dab a d 
Bidar/ 

“ Murtaz a Nizam Shah, hearing of the ap- 
proach of the ’A dil Sh.iliis, and aUo of the 
rebellion of hi.-? brother, B urban Nizam Shall, at 
Ahum drm gar, retreated to hU capital, and left ; 
Mil /;t Yadgar with a body of Qutb Shahid who i 
had joined from CJulkunda, to prosecute the j 
biecc ; but as soon a>. the Bijapur detachment j 
arrived within a few miles of the place, Mirzft 
Yiidgar retreated, and ’Ali Barid delivered 
over tlie two eunuchs, contrary to their own 
inclination, to the Bijapmis. These two | 
youth" wore so stung with shame on being 1 
transferred from one king to another, that ! 
shortly after their arrival at Bijapur, one of J 
them put ’AH *Adil Shah to deatli, as \veha\e ; 
before seen in this history.” * 

* . I 

Kh&fi Khan, who enjoys the reputation of | 

’ _Vr,L. III. ji. 112 n. • Vol. III. p. I0S. 

s So in text, hut the more u.iualuni>ullatiuu is ' 


being the most impartial of Indian historians, 
gives the following account of the murder of 
’Ali ’A dil Shah 6 

“In the year 987 (A.D. 1579-80) he nomi- 
nated his nephew, Muhammad Ibrahim, son of 
his brother, Shah Tahmasp, as his successor, 
and gave him full power, whilst he gave him- 
self up to sensual enjoyments. 

“ When it came to his ears that ’All Barid had 
two handsome eunuchs, one of whom in beauty, 
and the other in delicacy, was a reproach to 
the sun and the moon, he conceived au intense 
longing to become possessed of them, and, 
accordingly, sent a message (to ’Ali Barid) 
asking for them. ’All Barid at first was firm 
in refusing ; but afterwards, on account of his 
excessive entreaty, he sent them both to ’Ali 
Adil Shah. Each of these eunuchs knew why 
he had been sent for ; and the elder one, who 
had a hankering after evil, concealed a knife 
in the waist-band of his drawers, and awaited 
the opportunity for the infliction of punish- 
ment. 

“ At last, one night, ’All ’Adil Shah sum- 
moned him into his private apartment, and 
endeavoured to lie with him. The eunuch, on 
getting the opportunity, plunged that knife into 
his hypochondria with such force as to put a 
stop to all sensual desire; and in the year 98S 
(A.D. 158b) ’All Adil Shah hurried from this 
world to his permanent abode ; and, in retribu- 
tion for the crime of one, the two eunuchs 
were put to death.” 

Thu next account of this occurrence I ex- 
tract from a very rare Persian MS. history of 
the ’Adil Sliahi dynasty of Bijapur, entitled 
Bas&tinu’s-Sal&tin, by Muhammad Ibrahim 
az-Zubairi, completed, as the author himself 
informs us, in A. II. 1210 (A.D. 1821). Cme- 
ral Brings published his translation of Farishta 
in 1829. From these dates, and from the fact 
that the copy of this MS. now in the Royal 
Asiatic Society's Library belonged to (General 
Brign-. I conclude that this is the hiMory to 
which he alludes in his footnote already 
quoted ; but before making any further remark 
on the subject, I "hall proceed to translate the 
pasture ; — 

“ Ali Adil Sh fib’s twin sister (ham-shira), 
named Tambfii Sultan, had been married to 

I»i<lar, sdw»vu 

R M'lntohhiLx’L huh jh 
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’Alt Barid; and having died without issue, her 
movable property, consisting of valuable 
jewellery and other goods, remained in ’All 
Band’s house; and as by Muhammadan law it 
was allowable for 'AH ’Adil Shah to demand 
restitution of these, he at once sent a messenger 
to ask for them. ’All Barid returned all the 
effects except the jewellery, the claim for which 
still remained unsettled, till, in the year 988 
(A.D. 1580), Kamil Khan renewed it, and 

petitioned ’Adil Shah, saying: — ‘ There is an 
old -standing connection between me and Barid ; 
with your permission I will send a person on 
my account and recover the goods.’ ’Adil 
Shah replied : — 4 1 have a large claim against 
him, and can claim it by law.’ Kamil Klian, 
considering this as equivalent to permission, 
brought General ’All Aqa into the presence of 
the kins:, and after giving him the necessary 
instructions, despatched him to Bidar. 

‘‘ 'Ali Aqa returned after four months, and 
presented to the king a portion of the jewel- 
lery, together with two eunuch slaves who had 
formerly been in the service of ’All Adil 
Shah's twin sister, above mentioned. 

“ One night ‘Adil Shah summoned to liis 
private apartments one of those eunuchs, who 
was more intelligent than the other, in order 
that he might make inquiries about his sister’s 
jewellery. This eunuch was of ail evil disposi- 
tion, for as soon as lie came into the presence 
of the king, although there were two or three 
servants standing by, he plunged a dagger up 
to the hilt in the king’s breast, so that it came 
out at his back. The king, wounded as he was, 
arose from the chamber, and reached the court- 
yard, where he fell, and those who were near 
raised a clamour.” 

Rafi’u’d-din Shir&zi, 7 who held the ap- 
pointments of Ha a' a 1 il a r - i -M ah a 1 1 a t , Klian-Salar 
and Treasurer, says : — * 

“I was present outside the palace at that 
time, as also was Afzal Khan, who had been 
sitting there with some people transacting 
business. At that moment they had just got up 
to go to their houses; hut he lmd not quite 
reached the gate of the fort- when a shouting 
and clamour arose. On going inside T found 
the king lying bathed in blood. Aizal Khan 
came running back, and, after looking at the 


king and feeling his pulse, cried out : — ‘ Alas ! 
Dust is on our heads !’ Then, raising the 
king, we laid him on a couch, and went out- 
side. The murderer had remained in the pri- 
vate apartment, and some one wished to enter 
it and bring him to punishment, but he had 
fastened the door on himself. However, next 
day he received the punishment due, and the 
other eunuch was put to death by the slaves 
I on the same day. 

“The people of the city, hearing of the death 
of the king, rushed in crowds to the gate of the 
fort that night. The nobles, grandees and atnir< 
also, both superior and inferior, assembled at 
the gate, but did not obtain admission. 

“ After morning prayers, some one came to 
the gate and cried out : — ‘ All the Ministers 
and nobles are assembled at the gate, and, 
with compliments, send this message to the 
prime minister, Afzal Khan : — k We have 
passed the whole night here, like fish without 
water, in disquietude and anxiety, and we arc 
all anxious to know from you what arrange- 
ments have been made for carrying on the 
government.’ Afzal Khan replied : — ‘ I await 
the good pleasure of my colleagues ; whatever 
they advise, and whomsoever they may con- 
firm in the sovereignty, they are free to do as 
they please.’ The nobles, on hearing this, held 
council, and confirmed wdth oaths the promises 
as to the hereditary succession. They then 
sent Mir Murtaza Khan Anju, who went near 
the gate, and proclaimed the decision of the 
council, saying : — 4 Shah Kamalu’d-din Fath- 
u’Uah, being vakil on your part, with the ap- 
proval of all the nobles has agreed that we 
shall confirm in the sovereignty the king’s 
nephew, Prince Ibrahim, who is the rightful 
heir, and whom the king during his lifetime 
appointed and educated as such. Also that 
! you shall be Prime Minister, as formerly ; and 
| the other oflices be filled by whomsoever von 
! may please.’ Afzal Khan implied : — ‘I cannot 
’ undertake this important affair ; appoint some - 
| one else.’ Murtaza Khan said . — 4 At all events, 

I you and the nobles can assemble in council. 

1 and whatever you determine upon will be eon- 
- firmed.’ Afzal KliAh said: — l A great crowd 
j is assembled here, and if we open tlu gate 
there will be a rush of the common people, and 


7 Tazkirttv 
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perhaps a disturbance may arise. The best author of the TazkirahCl-Muluh (who was an 
plan i> for you with only three or four selected eye-witness of the occurrence), ’All Adil Shah 
persons to come inside/ I. was murdered on Monday, the 24tli of the 

“Then Shah Kanmlu’d-dhi EathuTlah, month Safar, A. H. 9SS, at the eighth hour of 
Kamfil Khun, Murtaza Khun and Manjan Khan, j the night, which corresponds to 2 a. in. on tlu 
youngest son of Kish war Khali, and son-in- , l9tli March 1580. 

Lnv of Kamal Khan, went inside, and, after ! The above detailed account of what followed 
taking counsel together, went to the door of j immediately after the murder is interesting, 
the lam and, bringing forth Ibrahim 'Adil i and probably true in every particular ; but in 
Shah, took him to the summit of a towel ; and, j relating the circumstances which led to the 
stating him with much more ceremony, raised murder, Rali'u’d-din seems to me to have failed 
over his head the gold-embroidered umbrella.” to remove the stigma cast on the memory of 
According to Mirz& Rafl’u’d-din Shir&zi, All ’Adil Shah I. byl’aibhta and Khah Khaii. 

FOUR REWAH COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN. C.I.E. ; GOTTINGEN. 


In the Arrbi‘t>l, Survey nf Ltd) a, Vol. XXI. 
pp, 145-118, Sir A. Cunningham has given an 
account of four copper-plate inscriptions from 
Rewali (properly Riw&m or Rim&rh ) in 
Central India. At Mr. Fleet's request, I shall 
edit here three of those inscriptions, and give 
extracts of whatever may be important in the 
fourth, from excellent impressions supplied by 
him In a concluding paragraph I shall 
furnish, from the four inscriptions together, a 
genealogical list of the Malta nimfai* of Kakka- 
redika (Kakaredik&, or Kakaredi), the chiefs 
bv whom the donations recorded in these 
copper-plates were made. Following Sir A. 
Cunningham, I denote the four inscriptions by 
the letters A., Ik, C., and D. 1 

A. — Copper-Plate Grant of the 
Mah&r&naka Kirtivarman. 

The (Chedi) year 926. 

This inscription is on a single plate, 
measuring about Id" by 9;", and inscribed on 
uue side only. The surface of the plate itself 
b smooth ; but, for the protection of the 
writing, strips of copper about broad are 
fastened by rivets along the edge of the top 
and the two sides ; and the bottom edge was 
originally protected in the same way, but the 
strips here have been torn off and lost. The 
pusMwa'inn id the in-rription is perfect , and 
■ hi re is hardly aiiv letter which is not clear 
ad (li-ibn-t in the impression. — In the upper 

1 \'o ’ afor 'u ition i- fnrtl'fnmiTur is to tin* nrcum- 

* <*, - urifl“i ’a 1ik\i th * I'l.itr- of ttio-o four 
aii, nri^iDully iImji-otoI Thty will vent u ill y 1^ 


part of the plate, and secured by a strong 
rivet passing through the plate, there is a 
thicker and broader strip of copper, which, 
towaids the end projecting above the plate, 
is turned over so as to catch and hold a plain 
copper ring about thick and 24 /r in dia- 
meter. There are no indications of any seal 
having been attached to the ring. — The weight 
of the plate, with the ring, is 164 \ tolas. — 
The average size of the letters b between 
j" and — The characters are Devanagari 

of about the 12th century A.D. The forma- 
tion of the letters betrays some want of skill, 
and I may particularly note that the sign foi 
h>\ is often badly formed, and that it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between the 
palatal and dental sibilants, and between the 
signs for vita and va . — The language b 
Sanskrit, employed by a person who v’as eithet 
very careless or ignorant. The most glaring 
mistakes against the rules of syntax will lie 
pointed out in the notes on the text. W dong 
forms are, e.</., the Genitive tUij-ih thindih for 
dvij-arthiiuhii , in line 8, the Singular Dvandva- 
I compound vluniu! r-arkhti-tnt'di nt> in lino 15, and 
' the Past Pass. Participle aflAniyilatn , n\ line 
■ 19. — In respect of orthography, I ma\ not< 

! that ha is throughout w ritten by the sign jo? 

| va , and that the dental sibilant is occasionally 
! used fur the palatal sibilant; thus wc lam 
fiantnu\ca /valine 2 ; //a/7/b!v/nf,liii(‘o; Kan<tka. 

J 'I«*jHwiti <1 in tin* Briti-h M u-rmrt : h;i\ in^ > >f*n 
1 j" f ° r tIlr ot Rcvvali - 
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line 9 ; pravdsah, line 13, sndlujati and 
lidjt/s caret, line 18. Other mistakes, such as 
the occasional omission of an alshara, the 
employment of a short vowel in place of a long 
one and vice versa, the addition of a superfluous 
superscript r , the use of ra for cha, of k<hi for 
slut, and of 1c ha for sha, for which either the 
writer or the engraver is responsible, will 
he drawn attention to and corrected in the 
text. 

After the usual “ Oiii, may it be well !" and 
a verse in honour of Helamba, i.e. Hcramba 
(Ganesa), the inscription refers itself, in lines 
*2-4, to *' tlie reign of victory oftlie^tf/’u/atf- 
hhaUaralca mahd rajddhi raja parome*cura. the 
devout worshipper of XI alieivara (Siva), the 
illustrious Jayasimhad§va, tlie lord over 
Trikalinga, who by liis own arm had acquired 
the (fith* of) lord over the three Raja*, ( t h~.) the 
lord of horses, the lord of elephants, and the 
lord of men, — and who meditated on the feet 
of the jparaitiabha ttd ral'a niahd rdj d< 1 h i raja para- 
me scar a, the -illustrious V&madeva.” And 
the inscription is dated, in line 19, in the year 
920, and more accurately, in line 14, “ the year 
920 (expressed in decimal figures only), on 
the fourth tit hi or lunar day, in the bright 
half in the month BMdrapado, on Guru-dina 
or Thursday.” 

The epithets applied here to Jayasimha- 
deva, are exactly those applied in the Jabalpur 
copper-plate inscription 2 to the Chedi (or ! 
Kalachuri) ruler of Tripuri, Gay&karna- 
deva, the father of Javasimhadova, and, in the 
Lill-Pab ar rock-inscription 3 of the [Chedi] year 
909, to Narasirhhadeva, the elder brother of 
Jayasilhhadeva, and, in the Kumhhi copper- 
plate inscription* of tlie [Chedi] year 932, to 
Vijayasimh&deva, the son of Jayasilhhadeva. 
And since our inscription, to judge from the 
characters in which it is written, belongs to 
about the 12th century A.D., there can ho no 
doubt that the prince Jayasilhhadeva mentioned 
hero, is the Chedi ruler of that name, whom 
from a Tewar inscription’ we know to liav e 
ruled in the [Chedi] year 928, tlie younger son 
of Gay aka read eva, and that the year 920, in 

3 Archrrol. Surtrif of Jn<ha. Vol. IX- p. s S. 

1 Ih Vol. IX. plat.! II. 

* Journal A. »So»* Vol. XXXI. p. 111*. 

J Journal Aovrienn Or. S or , Vol. VI. p Tjl2. 

3 See antt Vol XV. p 9, not** ">2 

1 


which the inscription is dated, must be referred 
to the Chedi era. 

It is more difficult to explain the exact 
significance of every one of the epithets used 
with reference to Jayasilhhadeva and liis 
relatives. As to the title ‘lord over the three 
l\dja<,' etc., it may suffice to state that the 
Chedi rulers share it with some of the Rati id 1 
princes of Kanauj.® And regarding the ex- 
pression T rtlcaliwjddhipati ‘lord over the tlnee 
Kalingas, I agree with Sir A. Cunningham 7 in 
considering the term Trikalinga to denote, 
or to he an older name ot, the province of 
Telingana, and I may mention that the same 
title Tnhalihydtlhipati occurs also in lines 3 
and 43 of the copper-plate inscription from 
Kapalesvara, in Orissa, published ante, Vol. 
\ pp. 55*57. But I am unable, at present, to 
explain properly the phrase “ meditating on 
the feet of tlie parunialdutttd rale a Utah drdj u- 
dhndja pnramCsvara, the illustrious V&ma- 
deva,” which is used of Jayasimhadeva and 
his elder brother, as well as of liis father and 
son. In accordance with ordinary usage, that 
expression ought to mean that Yamadeva was 
one of the ancestors of the princes who are said 
to meditate on liis feet, but none of tlie inscrip- 
tions of the Chedi rulers of Tripuri or Ratnapui 
tvliich are known to me, mention a prinet 
Yamadeva in the genealogical lists which they 
| contain. 

As regards the date, I have shown, ante, 
i page 219. that the corresponding European date, 

, "hieh ip my opinion satisfies the requirement- 
j of the cum 1 , is Thursday, August 21, 1175. 

In line 4, our inscription goes on to state that 
in the town of Kakkaredikd there was once a 
Muhd ’'d/tabi Jayavarman (line 0). born in the 
Kauraxa rand' a. His .son was the 3 1 ait d ran aka 
Vatsar&ja (line 7) ; and his son again was the 
devout worshipper of XLihesvara (>iva), tlie 
j Nahrirdnalca Kirtivarman (line 9). This chiet, 
j who clearly owed allegiance to the Chedi rulei 
j Jayasilhhadeva. on the date mentioned, and on 
I the occasion of making the funeral oblations in 
j honour of his deceased father Vatuiraja (lino 
1 1), (granted the village of Ahad&pdda, situated 

7 o'r oyrayha <>f JwLo, p 519 —Tin* Chi-.h 

rnWs '.pokfii of styleil ’ louU over r //->-k;th’>_r.L ’ , 

thWr capital \va- /'n-puri : ami aiv*»r«hiiir to Pandit Bh.iL'- 
vaiilal Indrau the CUedi »*ra i- idoutmal w ith the ei.i nf 
the Traiku’ ika-4. a name derived trom Ti t-knhx. I } ljS 
may be .veideutal. but it may a- well be pointed out. 
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in the KhandagahA pattald , to two Brah- j the son’s son of Rajesvara, and engraved by 
mans, tbe Thakura Mahaditya and the Thai- tt ra \ the workers in iron Kiike and Kikaka. — In all 
Silana, sons of tbe Thakura Cliaturbhuja, son’s this part of the inscription, from line 4 to 19, 
sons of the Thakura Gayadliara, and'sons of there is nothing which calls for any particular 
the son’s son of the Thakura Trilochana, of the j remark. 


The town of Kakkaredik& is the modern 
Kakreri, Long. 81° \1' E., Lat. 24° otY N., 4 a 
large place on the table-land at the head of the 
principal Pass, the Hainan i Ghat, leading to 
the west towards Banda and K a lan jar and 
Hakoba.' s The village granted, and the pattald 
in which it was situated, I am unable to iden- 
tify on the maps at my disposal. 


durmmukhas=4ada(thii) \ 


Kausika yotra , and whose three prararas were 
Audala, Visvamitra, and Devarata. 

Lines 15-18 contain some of the customary 
benedictory and imprecatory verses ; and lines 
18 and 19 state that the inscription was 
written, with the consent of the Thakura Rat- 
napala, by the Thakura - Vidyadhara, son of 
Malhe, son’s son of Dharesvara, and son of 

TEXT. 9 

1 Grip 0 svasti li Am6das ll =eha pramodas=eha sumukho 

avighno vighna-kartta clia Helamv6(mb6) Gana- 

2 nayakah 1 i Paramabhaf taraka-mahara jadliir A ja-paramesva (s va) ra-sri- V &made va-pad- 

anudhyata-parama[bha*"ttaraka- 

3 maharajadhirfija-param.*svara-paramamahcsva(sva)ra-Trikalingadhipati-nija-bhuj-6parjjit- 

asvapati-gajapati-narapati-rfijatru- 

4 vAdhipati-srimaj-Jayasimhadeva-vijaya-rajvv || As‘‘sha-vis‘sh4rtha- l2 samanvitayaih deva- 

dvija-guru-tarp 1 Visva-nishevit;ivaih 1 1 4 Kakkaredik& ^bhidlianfiyaih 
b nagaryya[ih # ] Kaurava-[va*]nya 15 (riisa)-saihbhuta uparjjako ^seslui-rajagun-filaihkrita- 
saiirah parama-muhesvaro maha-vra(bra)hmanyo ^neka-dan-odaka-prakshalita-va- 

6 metara-kara-imakoshfehah l ancku-saih grain a-bhumau kari-ghatu-kumbha-visravana»^ c 

panic hananah samasta-kshatriya-gar\ a-liridbhih 17 \ maliaranaka-sri- Jayava- 

7 rm[^] nama Asit l (l|) Etasya putro durvvara-vairi-v}irana-[saihva]rttah i Karnna 

iva kundala-k'irifea-dhari l mah[a*]ranaka-sri-Vatsar&j6=hhut [||*] 

8 Etasya putro mahAonahc^varah 13 kalpavrikshavat dvij-arthi(rthi)nam vfniichita-phala- 

prad6=rj juna iva v bdiapen=ek4iu^slm)-kuti-samutsfirit 1 9 -aruti-ku- 

9 lo maharanaka-trihsri)-Kir^i v arm^ 20 EausiGi)ka-gotnisy= Audala-* % ibvamitra-L)cvara,[ta^- 21 

trih 22 pravarebhyah 23 yaj^tna-y ajan-adhyayan- [a*", dliya- 

10 pana-dana-pratigraha-shatkarma^aiOhhyah l (hakura-sri-Trilochaiia'prapautivbHyah l 

thakura-siLGayadhai*a-pautre\hyah | thakura-srhChaturbhn- 

11 ja-putrabhyaih thakura-^ri-MalV^^hyaSilana'VraJbrajlimanabhyam KhamdagahA- 


L 


pattalavam Ahadapada-gramaViO sva-si- 


13 


ma-paryanlrift- va (chu) t ur-agliata-visuf 
sa-lavanakarah sa-gartt-okha( 
rma(ma)-prave.' 5 afsn)h sa-gdprachar 
mata'pitror=atmanas=ch=fmarhti 

14 sarhvat 926 Bhadrapada-mase 
dine ranaka4ii-Vatsarajasya 


s-amra-madhukah 


hlhali sa-jala-stlialah 

hajrah sa-nirga- 

h sa-nidhirni( r iii)kshcpal.i kalyana-dhanah sa-karo 
|(hita)-punya-yas6-\dvriddh;ive 

fcukla-pakshe va(cha)turthyam tithau Guru- 

nimitte piihrUrvhana-stha[n )c sariipra- 


iiibol. 


Arch.voL fivrrrtj t>f lmha, \ n \ XXI p 14 « 

* From the impro-ion. Kxpro,,ed by a syj 

Metre, SIdka {Aiiu-h'ubM. 

^ take to be u-o<l m the s*l 

o innr-artha. 

i his appears to be a mistake for dura vary a ‘ 
if herd/ 

Ji Hero and in other places below , \\ hi eh it is unne 
^n^y to point out separately, the -urn of punetuatid >n 
superfluous ^ 

' v This ak^h ira wa- intended to be 

VxsrivdtKi appears to housed m the ,-ense ofrl /<- 
ran-j, ‘ a lion to tear open.’ »' Head — hr 



l* Originally — -mr'h. 10 Originally vu vim ut stint. 

80 On tht* top-margin we have the aksfaira »id, in what 
appears to be a more modern bamlwritimr, with au 
intimation that it should be* inserted here. hirffivarxxin, 
i- thereby changed to the Instrumental Kirlfn:,trman’t , 
wlueh must he eonstrued with wi ,ep, min fhtf, in line 15, 
but which doe-i not ueree with the preceding Nomina^ 
ti\ecase.-,. 

21 Thi- ak'hipt a) »pnars to bo fra , altered to to. Com- 
pare *1 wal ' tj i n t-^rau fail'll r,t t XII 14.2, 

22 Koad i npr>f 

23 Here and in the follow imr the Plural ending rbryah 
l ** l >u i wrongly lor the Dual endiii”- 6hh>i du 



— The Year 926. 
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15 dattah[ll*] Om svasti II Ye 2 * bhavamti kule=-m;ikaiii sura ^iras=cha sampu't* f 

te palayamtu me clanam yavat cbamdr-arkka-m.dim II Ya(ba)kubhih 25 - 
1G r=bhukta yasudlia rajabhih Sagar-adibkih[|*] yusya yasya yada bhumis=tas\*. 

tasya tada. plialaih II Kus 26 -dpagraha-ha&tfibh\ am clit=tau] Rama- 

17 Lakshmanau[||*]Sa-dattYr*]in va* 7 para-dattam vu yd haret(ta) vasuihdhararh |* sa 

vi&hthavam krimim( mh-)bhutva pi[tri]‘ B bkih saha majjati H Tadagani.iii sahu- 

18 srena asvame[dha*]-satena cba| ga\ am koti-pradanena bhumi-harttii m. 

su(su)dhyati II I ba 20 1 &ri-R,\jesva{ »ya tra-prapautr. na I tba l l>hjiv«vaia-pautren;. 
PJ tba | Mulbe-putiena | tba | Ratuapfdasva sammatya tba I Yid\adharen=aloki I 

L61iakura-Kuke-Kikakubbyani 30 =utkiramtam=iti || Sarnvat 926 [|| 


B. — Copper-Plate Grant of the 
Mah&r&naka Salakhanavarmadeva. 

The (Yikrama) year 1253. 

This inscription, again, is on a single plate, 
measuring about by O' 7 , and inscribed on 
one side only. The plate is quite smooth : the 
edges of it being not fashioned thicker, nor 
turned up, nor protected in any way. As the 
result, the preservation of the inscription is 
only fairly good ; for, the surface of tlie plate 
is a good deal worn, especially in the proper 
left half, down to about line 1L and. in tlie 
right half, from about line 8 to 14, so that 
some aksharos here are only faintly visible, and 
a few others are altogether illegible. At the 
same time, all that is historically important. is 
clear and distinct ; and, so far as the actual 
decipherment is concerned, not in the least 
doubtful. — In the upper part of the plate, there 
is a ring -hole ; but the ring, with any seal 
that may have been attached to it. is not now 
forthcoming. — The weight of the plate is L»2f 
tolas. — The average size of the letters is 
about The characters are Dcvanagari of 

about the l*2th century A.D.. and very similar 
to those of the grant A. — The language is 
Sanskrit, employed by a person of little 
knowledge, and therefore disfigured by serious 
grammatical blunders. Thus we find, in lines 
7 and 8. the construction so = ham .... samd- 
jndpmpiti vodhaijah <‘ha ‘ I . . . command and 
inform ; in line D and elsewhere, a number of 
crude forms used instead of Nominative cases; 
in line 15, the construction yat=pradattfnh . . 
'pdhinvfd raJcshanuj(U-cha , in line G, t lie com- 
pound iutti-th'ftii 1 two sons for tnhi-dvtviinn 

2t Motni, Sloka (Amuhtubh), L*r<* and n* the folmninjr 
versts 

Thi-4 sign tor visirn<t Miperfhiou- 
='• This appears to be* the beginning of a wliieh 

l have not met with el -(‘where l *,ouie »v u al i.« .>nbttul 

about the worth put in brackets 
*' This o i is put in by mistake 


or dinu zu’ttn ; £1 and in line 1-?, rnhr ( p t i : i 
for the very common mdtd pH a A. — In respei* 
of orthography, I may note that bn is writn i 
by the ■•ugn for rn. except in lahhvcn, Z2 lint. I. 
and that the palatal and dental sibilants art 
often confounded, even in ordinary and wvh- 
known words. Thus, we have -tmrutnn, to- 
-sarnuit,, several times in lines 10-12. nan* and 
sdsanatv' inline 1-k vntanoih in line 15: ant: 
on tlie other hand, we have *uL.s] ( md, fo* 
snlc'hnto. n line 2. s-ntn in hue 6, tn Uhmu t 
line 10 : and tlie same wrong use < f fn for sn e, ■*«. 
caused the employment, in line G, of til'tittHC r i - 
CJthalaL.-laiin- lor ,v / uunf-ffaln k.< huiin-. (Ant- 
lessness on tlie \ art of the writer or engrave: 
is responsible also for the wrong verse it 
honour of Bharati in hues 1 and 2, for t lie 
mutilated \erso in line 1G, and for tlie occa- 
sional employment of the dental for the lingua' 
nasal, of r,i for e/m. of mi for ra. and fot oihc 
mistakes which will he Taunted out in thi text 
Opening with tin* words Om. may it u 
well ’ " and two verses in honour of the god 
Brahman and of Bharati. of which the first 
occurs a No at the beginning of the inscriptions 
C and D. our inscription refers itself, in lines 
2-4, to “ the auspicious reign of victory of 
t h e p a rat . n ib It n t tarn I: a / 1 n 1 1> d raj ddhiinja pa ram t- 
icara„ the devout worshipper of Mahcs\aia 
(Siva), the illustrious Yijayadeva, the lord 
over Trikalinga, who by his own arm liad 
acquired t : « e (htlr of) lord over the three 
Iidjait, (nz > the lord of horses, the lord o f 
j elephants, and tlie lord of men, — and who 
meditated «>u the feet of the po m mabhaltdmka 
)nnhdrdjn>i h . fijn pant no .sin /<n the devou* w o v - 

^ Oriirli.ab^ '/*. 23 i.c Ihik u ?. 

30 Oiuriu ily j 

M Sv*i, f . }>au«' s, not*. 1 

3 ‘ 2 In tin - n utHMil ir word, the pr »p*’r -ic‘, t'«.i n .. 
born pn“.“rvi‘'l .d-(> m otlvi* u^uription-. m uh.o ;/;i- 
i»therwiM‘ denoted by tlie -.iru for »*u. See Hull.: -si a. 
Ztiiisclirijt. V 1/ i-* 11^‘f.itjt . \ id XL p 5c 
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- 1 1 1 p pe r of Wdudvara (Sira). Fie ri, «u» 

V&madeva.” And the in<**ripnnn is dated, 

* i i line 12 " the year of years 12") 3 (expo ;-*-d 

ui decimal ti Li'ii re^s only), on the seventh * r, '-i 

i lunar day, in the <Hrk lulf in the mouth 
MiiryuMra, on Sukra-d me or Friday. ’ 

With the exception that Vamadeva .-tyled 
la!- 'the devout v.orddppcr of Mrle-vima 
!>iva;/ whieh is snilivicut to prove that Y.emv 
devil onnnot he Siva him-eliF 3 the i-pnheT- 
heie applied to Vijayadeva are the same as 
thoM* applied to JayasimhadSva in the in- 
-cnptJoii A. And as tin* date of the m-cripron 
mibt «de;irlv he u*fei red to the Yikrnnm era 
there can he no doubt that the \ ijayadc v ,i her*' 
spoken of i- the son of Ja\ a-iihluideva ot tlie 
inscription A . Vijayasniiba, the Chedi ruler 
c*i Tripuri, ot whom we the K unbln 

1 onpei-plate in.-ciiption ot the Chedi a-n* 

2J2 ==: A.D. ll^.W. 

As regards the date, tin. 7th of tlie daik halt 
ot Wur^asiiM^, of the A il’iama \eur ] 27.1 cur- 
rent. by the northern reckoning, eorre-poml- 
to October 27, A.D., 1195, which wa* a Fri- 
day, as required. On that day, the seventh 
ftflt of the dark half ended about 7 1 i ohm 
after mean sunrise. 

From lines 1-d of t lie inscription \ve h.arn 
dait at the capital ot Kakaredi there wits 
once a pir-unatre n.mn d Dhahilla, ,5k wlm wn- 
v. object of r< spt ct for all prince^ Atr» r 
him came VAjuka, Danduka, Khojitka, ami 
Jayavarman, who-c exact relation-hip to 
Dhainlla or to one anotln r cannot hi Jeter 
Miined from the pr» -* nt m-cviption J,r,.i\,ir 
man - sou \\;c Vatsaraja ; ami that elm t had 

*\Vo > 1 . 1 '-. h*\td- je\\ ok of Sti ,,'//./*/> or ft iid.it « c*\- 

ha A, Kirtivarman and Salakshanavurma- 


AMTIQ L'Alth AcursT, 1 ? sS H 


deva (yjr Sidakhana varmad**va. as the numt 
i-, vi it ten aftcrw anh] of whom the fornici 
-ueix«-ded hi- iatliei while h«* himself was 
-ncc^^rled hv Sahik-Kiniu armadrva. 

In line- 7 11 the chief Salakhanavarma- 
deva, who had attaint d the turn /,*./ 
and who evidently ow,.,l .dlruiancc to the Chid' 
ml*. r \~ijayadcva hdo.m- the people and. the 
otfiriak coma rued, that on the date memioiie ‘ 

aho^e he l.iv* tin mil eye ef ChbidaucUL ii 
the Kuyisarap&Iisa , mo*/, to certain Bnih- 
mail-, -nuk son- of the - f »n i or -ons ) of the 
1 fuiLt'ni Madhava of tin* K un-ill, i and 

who-e tln*-’e yAU •'*,»% v. ei»* KauClla. Yiava- 
niHrn. ami i K \ai,uu ( '). The vdlair.. tliu- 
sranud wa- divnbd nUoti’w y <,■■/<»% 1 or slimes 
ot whieh two We!** eivtat To Bamasannan- 
Oath. -m man. and J )am,i ra-arman, -on- *A — {:), 

while one ,-hare \\t n< to -armaii ( f ), tic* sot 

, f f l lotiiu, one to Fait -urnum, the son ot 
Bulimia, and. one to } bn ldatta-a rmam the son 
of ^ridluua 

Lines 14-1*2 contain the n-urtl admonition w 
ctp e to the evantee- whatever rnmht he dm 
to them, and To jiriito t tliem in the pos-es-iui 
■ * I ’heir ptopei ty, and -r»rne of the customary 
h ‘i.edirtorx and imprecatory verses. And the 
concluding hue 2 1 ) appiar.- to ,-av that tin 
in-cription was «mjia\f<l bv Kukc and hi- 
s - , »n and u» O'liiiim some statement, whirl 
l do not nmhr-tard, eotmermny the <juan- 
. tity *1 u i n m m s-aiy tor sow my the tiehl- 
‘‘ 1 . lilted 

lh*i*‘ m n i* (uiiii m lines 4-20, whiidi cal]*' 
l"” <:Ti y btrther reniarl;-. f ha\e onl\‘ to add 
tlmt J am unahlo to identify tlie vdlairc am? 
the /'"'*//// meat a -Tied in tl>e inserijition ca, 
i my map-. 


TEXT. r 


Win r sva-u li Nn Lm’ii uaiii ’ vx.io.i.er >, , , . ,. i ,, i* . m 

* t « l * if * >i. i >iwi m, pa i nma-karana rnj t 

bhavn-urulunm oana-'rajin \\ <e - *n ^..,1 v. /i m * i , 

ti 1 } •’ 1 ,n *'* j n{ bra^li mam' uamah I Ml) 

.^nddhc s “ Inelaj.a-k-ii • tr <• vallrn -ii \a m *lhva- 

vjinti va m I in 1 1 ti i \ i h I moksl... , tJ .a. i * in - , ,, 

fan.iht i mat at i suf-ink-hma sa javatib 

I’iU.iin.ili'i.ilf -.li.. »• .;i ii i-.i i 1 1 : i • .i . ntnriv.MM- , i ,i in;, rts ;\- 

uV\ i-Vsnil'ltlCvu- ;> .• i - in t, > i 1< .■ , , i . mil |, 

[Mt;un;iin | .O-ip-it .. , , J.;,-, .. 


•Mad h 1 1 a j ; i - para Tnea vat a 


s,. ,> t , . O 
w Nat -a 1 1 
” Fo: t '.-r-1 ,7 m 

n ", V. ■ XV |, .Xi, % 


•/ /; •>' r. Vui. XXI 


:*•»; " MC;,. s|, L l i \mi - lit ii tdi 1 

("■k~ liW .ir A i \ *i init it - <•< »n-t ructra: 


i <a }> us t a it a a, j- -iioi't lliniu-t 
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4 sva"pa]ti gajupati-narapatT-rajatmy^ulhipati-.Aimafl-Vijayadeva-kalyana-TijaTa-rajve i {\\ 

Ka[ka]redya[m] ra jajdlifmydm Dhahi[116 hhavat | Sa cha mii- 

5 "ny6]=bhavat=sarvva-iiar. svar.mdm [|*j Tasmad-Vajuko Damdukafe=ck=fipi fkra- 

matah r] t0 Kliojuko Jayavarmm& clia babhuyu tad-a[nantaralf “Tl*] HAtha 
Jayavarmmadevasy=Apa rAyain Vatsarftja-Su'- 
0 to=bliava[t |] samanta-siroratnut tne) vena jatau &u(su)ta-dvau I Kirttivarmm& 

suto jyesLtbah prapta-pitripadaiiP 2 bvaTtalC I imacL-Chha l3 [Iaksha]navarmma- 
[de]vo= 2 >i kni.mad=ra- 

7 jyam=avapa yah PH) So=luuh samasta-prakTi[sht]-uptha-^amadIugata-pamcluimahasavd(bd)- 
alamkara-virajanamn-Ai-Salakhanavarmmadevo vijayi p* Kuyisavap&lisa- 
s pattalayam Chhidaufdaj-uiama-niya^riah sama^a-pi ajadokAn^anydro^cka yatlia&thaii- 
adliislitliitan fcamajhnpayati 43 yo(bo)dliayati 45 cha I Viditam=astu [bha”va[taih # ] 
grd- 

9 m6=yam=asmubhi>=chatui , Aghahivibuddha- 15 bajalasthala-^amramadkuka-sagartt6skara-iiidki- 
niksh0p-akfA6tpatti->ii( sva)bimaj»aryanta-savanatiiiiaiuiigapak>hikliani- 
10 gocharaparyantah 11 KausilLC^gutraya Kau4illa-Vi>vaniiti , a-Devaraja(ta rj-tri-prayaraya I 

tha l 4S Madhaya-prapautraya 40 Makf naj-pntraya [Rdma^a(ba)rmmane 

vra(bra)hmanaya t ta- 
ll tha G a [ t h e [ s a ( s a ) i m m a n e vra(bra)hnianaya I tat ltd Damarasa(>a)rmmane yivgbra)- 

hmanaya I eteshaih pada 2j*j tlm MAdhuva-prapautraya TCh i^LCu-putrava 
[ — lii — r]sa(sa)rmmano yra(bra)linianava I pada 1 I* tha 1 

12 Madkava-pi'apautraya Pithaiui-piitraya Paite^a(^aji*minaiiy yr a (bra ) huiaitaya pada 1~|* 

t hai Madhava-prapautr[a ^ ya Sridliara-putrAya llai'idatta.su(sa)i , muniiie vru(brfi)- 

h man ay a pa* 

13 da 1 [;*] t'yam grama^ya pada 5 J*] saiiivatsar&n&m sa[m]vata(t) 1253 

Marggafeira-mA.se krishna-pakshe saptamy&m tithau Sukra-ume Kaka- 
redy&iii stliAiiA suatva Sivaiii pra- 

14 pujya matnU.OpitroiWitmanai=elni punva(iiya)-yasoGA)-\dvrLd<Uiaye cp A* bhyo vrd(bi , a)- 

limanau n ^bhyo grainu=yaih &A(AA j^miatvL* 30 piadattah I Matv=ai^vu J m=aj L* A- 
v i dl i l* \ i b 1 i iiy a sar v vat i i =o - 

15 t 'bhyali pvadatayyam I yat-prada[ttari][ n mnya nnun=A]iViva^a(sa)gaih sumant- 

Adibhir-api palaniya(yamj rakshaniya>(y;iih ,-rli=eti 1 (ll) lihavauti ih=«tn , a 

punva-.duk.dt l 

10 >arvvan 2 = nin bhAvinah partlnv- rhdra[n lih^-o bhtiyo yaohita 53 Ra 1 sain any 6 = 
\ iiiii dlianmuali sa tu liripaimni kAl • pAlaniyali 54 |(|l) Samkham 9s 

bli.Hh'-d^anaiit 

17 idilia t* .traiii \ ar-a^vaii? vara-varanA l.h.a-ya vifeln ihiiani plialani= 5 tat= 

Puraiiidniv ll VaO»a)liuMiii - ” i t.tjahhih Sa^ar-Adihhih 1 \asya 

18 vasya vada bhunii — ra^ya t;i"\ :i Illiumim yah pi at lgrilm > (lina)ti 

ya^clia bhuinim pra\ Tau tau puny.i(nvi) karmm.tnaa 

nival a u m artri’a-ga* 


Ut Altt'r t la * 1 h 1 r * i a -a* n «»f ]itn,n <? 
'.tnwl "Mt 

iT Tin- • t ’ i 1 " 1 it < r - !• ' 1 - i> 

tii ' <*nni*]u<hit-i we ! a \ 'ii ■’ will \ 
IN-rha]'- .iltt'i -mi tu • - - 
« t P S ll ^ - w _L !«-' - 
“ Ht-i** an i t»> «) 4 1 si ' i- ' 1 ' 

■^irv to t if u ill (‘tit -i j . i * 1 

"ii I ** rfluou" 

*' H.r<' til- thir-i , r 
‘f t't- tir-t 

w He to all- 1 1 m in. - 
b’M'» aimtt'*'l tliioi.ju i 


' a <kii\ at i\ a li ow K < •> > h 7 . 

<ii *.v art' toth,' t\n*t tint tha n.rn**" of 

■ .-ft tin- 1 : 1 . mti < - ,u*‘ n-'t ui\ f’l 
r i 01 tli.* -jr, in - < ’ ai a iMln* l.<--‘atn.* i'i.e 
5. ’ m-ti .'1 ot tiia in' a a aonuiiuu Iu-tru 

r_ - M.tro, Salnr 

\ i 1 Anu-lruMi 1 ' h» iv an 1 m tin following 
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2 Dhyaii 67 -aikatanra*]-manaso Tigata-prasa(sa)rah pasyanti yam kim=api nirmalam= 
advitlyam i jnan-atmane vighatit-ukhi- 

2 la-va( bajndhanaya tasinai namo bliagavate Puriisbottamaya H Jayanti® 5 Ya(ba)- 
nasura-mauli-lalitah kach-asya-cbuduma- 

4 nl-clmkra-cliumvi(mbi)nali | siir-asur-adhisa-sikhanta-sayino bhava-clichbidas= 

Tryamva(raba)ka-pada-panba(xnsa)vah 1 1 Svasti[ll*] Paramablia^ 

A t r araka-mabarajadbira ja-paramesvara - paramamahesa (sva)ra - srimad - V &made va - p£d - anu- 
dbyata 69 | 7u -pai*amabbattaraka-mahari\jadhiraja-paramesvara-va(pa)- 
0 raiuamabesvara-Trikalinig^dliipati-iiija-bbuj-oparj jit-asvapati-gajapati - narapati - rajatrar- 
adlupati-srimat-Trailokyavarmmadeva-kalya- 

7 na-\ ijaya 7l -rajye |(||) Asty=aueka-guna-grAma-dliaina-ta[ru]na-i*amana-vibhra[nia-bbra]- 
i Liana- jamta-sram- opaA'am-asram :2 -asamAbhirain- [a* ] rama-rama- 
s h\\ A | vivu(bu)dba dig-vidita-viyidba-dbanikajana.dbavalita-bhavana-tulita-gaganamam- 
dala 1 vap'i- kupa Aadag-uttuiiigade vat a) atana-prap-a- 
4 l u ka n -Ab v as i t a -p an t ba - sai t ha- visrama- bb u m i h | gbanavana-giri-gabvar-odara-daii-sarala- 

tarala-tala-tamala-baihkulik[ri]ta-bi- 

10 mantal vividba-veda-dbvani-dlivusta-sainasta-kalmaslia * KakaredikA nama nagari l(||) 

Eta&yaiii nagaryyarii Kaurava-varii L iii*J-*amudbliut6 asesba- 73 guna- 

11 n - A I aid k r i t a - sa i i ro ddva-dvija-guru-su(su)sr[u]&h-anuraktah l ativa saktab I Parvva- 

tipati-padapariikaj-aradhaii-aikuchittab I paramamabe- 

12 Aara-mabaranaka-sii-Dh^hilla-nain^AldiaTat l(|l) Tasya pntro vividba-vidyu-Yinuda- 

rasikab | kaminijana-nianasa-rajabaihsab 

id . vidita-jaga[t=k lrttih l dalit-arati* varggab I pr aka t i t a-sa mgra m a - sa it ( s»au )ry a b | 

Durjayo mana va(ra)jyapalo <4 ’ babhuva I (ll) Asy=Atmajo durdunda- 
1 - •’ii]iidim-ar|jita-bbupa-bbuini-vibliuty-a\ibhii]ta-[vijjnana-vilas6 dnrddbara-ripu-pa(va)na- 
dahana-diiYanalo 1 lalita-yuvatijan-anaiiula-mamdirab I praudha- 

1 d ‘ ^rj:>’~avaQ>a)ga-Ya r lg. J ]a™gahana-vidahm(nibi jta-Revamtah I 7 J mahai\A[na]ka-sri-Sh.6ja- 

varmmadSvo dina kri]d=iv= Abba vat ll Etad-atmajo nija-vi- 
: d bram-Akraiita-bliumamdalab l tu(iuu)gdha-ramanbvadan-aravirhda-:naakaramda-[ma]dbu- 
karah l ilin-anatbii’Tuanoratb-udilbarana-dbnraihdbarab l sad a <Si va- 
17 p\ i-Anu.iMkt.th i inabaranaka-si / i-Jayavarmma-nam=asita(t) || Asya suiiuh sakala-kala- 
kva(ka)hta- tat vab 7 r ' l pratidalita-dript-ari-va- 

H > g^ab \ pratidina-diyaniana-dana-Lfita-kirttib l Pur[vva]tiramana-charanaravimda-sbat- 
paduh I niahavamika-sri-Vatsar&jo [baj- 

]d LAva ll Etat-putrah samabbavat=^ajjan-anamda-kari \ vidvajjan-bpainta-niti&a^tr- 
arhara-cb;"u i \ sauihdarya-darp-uddbata-Kamda- 
j‘ i - pa-darp'ApabAn I kai’atal-Akalit-adbijy-uddanida-kodaiiida-cbaTndim-akbarhdit-aniti-sarh- 
gluib I k ay a- v ak-ehit t -Ar Adb i ta- 

2 Y ^a;hkara-L*h;HMua-vugal-avanainrikrit At tamAingah U maharanaka-sri-Salashanavarmma- 

ddvd babhuva \ (ll) Eta>maj=jatab sa- 
il k iia-]aiia-iiavau-anariida-kan l dikcbakr-Akraman-upanUa-tirtb-artlii-patlnka-s jA*]t’tha- 77 
\ Siama-saibd l ])amdita-vririida-sAna[rh ida-pra- 


’ T V.i-.intjitil.ika 

" M..rre Vmnsa-th.i — The ver^e is taken from 
'\,i ,i - y i./ unhurt, liu Kd , page 1 , v 2 . In tin* "•<•<•011.1 
r 1 *1* proper reading is //a-'J.-’i/a, i.p. Kavaiu not 
K i< k V.1//1 , nor, as the grant D. ha» it, ku'oiji- 
’■» Orgiually u >ih '/ b- 

,IJ ]{■>?*' and in otlifr places Ixdow. which it i- unn*‘CrR- 
-a’-v M p'lint out .v'parately, the .-urn of punetuatiou 1-, 
'UpcrtiuoU'i Tl Originally > i) 0/1. 

t! The grant D omits this : and 1 believe that 

is the right reading 


T3 Read 

Ti The irrant D also has t 'ijtjnjt H*. 

71 I11 th<* grant D the epithet jn •iH 'ha-f uran-^rao */.•/- 
Tnt'-ri' 1 umrt{mbt)ta-Ri , ftntaft ip applied to the chief Kir- 
tiiarman 

:c This is the reading also of the grant P . bnt as that 
grant, below, ni ret<*renee to another < hief. ha- the 
epithet i>nhila-k<il'UknhM~kal'i nrat'y the right reading 
here may be sakala-kal ‘i-kahla-tan» t> (not - tnfhah). 

77 Thn> word might be read ■'•artra; but the grant D 
has Martha 
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23 kafita-guna-gmna-yogya-deya-dayi | sat-patr-opanita-nitisutra-yyaTahara-karnnadharah I 

vidagdha-vanita-parimalita- 

24 v i v i dim ' 3 u r a t a - v y ft p Ara h l karpura-dhuli-dkavalita-pugapkala-[pka li(r)li]- 73 satat-apurita- 

yadana- vista rah l samgrAm-angana-saifabhri(hri r)ta-Sanmu- 

25 kka- 7 \larp-oddhata-vairi-varggah l mahfuAnaka-sri-Harir&jadev6 Harir=iy=asit II fkad- 

Atmajah sakala-sastra-sastra-gita-pari- 

26 inata-tatrt*]vah l Parvvataputidka-priya-charanakamala-saruaradhana-tatparah l go-kiranva- 

dhanya-ratiia-bhumi-dan-udaka- 

Second jdate ; first tvh. 

27 prakhya(ksha)lita-yametara-kara-prak6sbthaii I d6rddanda*chanflimA(ma)-yikkamdita-ripu- 

uiuiiula-mariidali-yimaihdita-Chanidika-charana-yngalah I kamini-ku- 

28 eba-kalasa-kuiiikum-ariikita-yakskahsthalah l mahaiAnaka-sr[i]-KumavapALaddv6 S0 vi- 

jayi i(|l) Vadhar&- 31 pattalayaiii I R§hi-grama-nivasma[h] samasta-pra- 

29 iadukan=3amajmpayati yo(bo)dhayati clia I Gramu=ya[m] may a chatur-aghata-visuddka 

uttarasyam disi(si) Haladua sitna i purvvasyaih disi(si) Pa[va]pa- S2 

30 palakasya pippalam 58 sima l daksliinasyara disi(si) Naihdajliari madkukas=cka 

su(si)ma | pasckimayam disi(si) Vada[spa]ma[ga]lika sima | madliya-gra- 

31 me d imarasihana[ugar]m j amras=cka l vapi madlnikas-cka l tatlia grame 

puskkarini-ckatvarakaiii | sajalastliala-samyra(mra)-[ma]dkuka-sa-gartt6shara-nidbi- 

32 sa-lavanadrina-pakski-mi(ni)k3kepadkana-g6ckaraparyantali I Manmdilya- S *g6trebkyah l 

2dauiiidiJya-A mgirasa-Va(ba)rkaspatya-trih 85 prayar[e bliyah 

33 | yayu(iu)rvvedibkyah 1 veda-yedamga-paragebliyo hrahmanebhyah I svaka-svaaka- 

d'Vapuj-adi-shatkaimima-nishtliebkyah I thakkura-sri-Selha-prapautrebhyah 
:>4 tkakkura-bri-Lakada-pautrebkyah I rauta-sri-Ana[ya]pala-putrebkyali j ranta-sri-Samge I 
Suliada | Maliaita | Ramasilia l Somivi- 

35 jhu l rant a-sri-S avail tasarmma ne bhyas=elia I saptanavaty-adhikO dv&dafea-kata- 

sarirvatsare amke-pi 1297 Kfirttiky&[m] snatva Siva- 

36 sannidkan mAtripitrur 9B =Atmana&=eka pa ny a -y as o - y i v r i dd hay e sa(sa)sanatve 

vra(pra)datta iti |(|| ) Mad s7 -vansa(ih*a)jah para-maklpati-vamsa(sa)ja ye ye 

37 cli=api dharma-nirata bliuvi bhavi-bliupah I te pAlavantu mama dharmam=idam 

sama^tam tOshiim virackito" maya=ujalir=esha murddkni [li*] 

38 Yiit d 9 vanti makibhujali kskitim=imAiii bkuyo=pi yasyanti te I no yata na cka 

yati yayvati kada ktn=api sarddliam 

39 dhara l R.imo DAsa(sa)rathi Ragk-uttama-k[u*~Ie samyackate bliuniipan matv= 

edaiii vasudh-adkipaih para-[krij 90 ta lopya na sa^t-kh] 
rttayah II Va(ba)hubkii ,el =vva&udha bliukta rajabliih Sagar-adibliih | yasya yasya 
vada bkumih=tasya tasya tad a pkalaih I) Karttuh 92 

41 svavaiii karayitnh paivna chit to [na] tus1ito[na] tath=anumantuh I sAkayya-karttus=cka 

subk-asiibhani 93 tulyaiii phalaiii veda-vido 

42 vadanti 11 BkiuiiiriP* yak pratigrinka(kna)ti yai=oka bkumim prayackclikati l ubliau 

tan punva-karinamiu niyatau svarsrifa-gaminau II Sva- 


' Tim akshora* m those brackets appear to lm\e Vit.cn 
- 1 r Lit»k o it. 79 Hc:id Sha ■ m ukha *.»\ Karttiktya. 

11 I believe the mime of the chief t<> have boon Kniua- 
or f\ >tm h* ’ f> *la, but the mi -take in tin* mo.-,t mi* 
port mt name of the whole inscription appears extraor- j 
d.n.iry. e^ptM-i. illy as the inscription otherwise contains t 
•o’np irati vel v tew mistakes. I a is engraved for ra also , 
ai ■* i ci r H >. line I _ I 

4: Thi" v or<l mi'jrht be road I amrl , but D has i 
Ii-' im-tlv r.i'/Aarh ‘ 

Here and in the following two lines there are flcve- j 
ral expressions which I am unable to explain. I have - 
eii<’h)-t>d in s,pmre brackets ev**ry ak^mra, about the , 
readimrot which there can beany doubt. 

< >r pi p>t lie* Aceor limr" to the Pietionarie^. | 
juppo'i. a- a mase , means 4 the holy fig-tree, * and, us a j 


neut., * the berry of that tree,’ In the present instance, 
piypaln or p'puala is perhaps related to pipila. piptlaka . 

| pipilila, fc an ant/ and may mean, therefore, ‘an ant-hill.’ 
84 This word is, here and in the he.juel, particularly 
clear in the impression, and it is not Kau>"huya. I can- 
not anywhere find a Maundilya y'tra Maudgalva we 
have, e.a . in the A'Val'iyami-'rautttn'G.tra xii. 12, 1 
94 Kc.nl fMp.-.i" 88 Head m<jt>‘pitr*r 

87 Metre. Vasantatilaka. 88 Read may* urachito. 
Bvl Metre. S:\rdulavikridita. 

80 The tihthma m brackets may be hri . 

91 Metre, Sloka (Anushtubh) 91 Metre, Indravajra 
93 The grant P has >uhh-3subhan‘n,i. 

9 * Metre, bloka i Anushtubh) ; and of the next two 
verses. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQPARY. 


r August, 1S88 


19 minau |1 Sva-datt im para-dattiirh va yo hared 'ta)=vasumlha rain l sa vishthayfun 
krimii-bhutv.i pitribhih suha majjati U (Tum=ek a* rii su(sn)varnnam==ekaih 
bluim er=apy = e k a m=a n gu lam [| * j 

2 (I haran=nd ,i akani= ipnoti m A (y a) vad- iih u t a sa in p 1 a v a rn || W r 'nfini sri-Kuk > tatha putru h*t* • 
Vije’ 7 kshetra sliarhdi 2 [ir'h 

C. — Copper-Plate Grant of the 


Mahar&naka Kiim&rapALadeva. c,s 

The (Vikrama) year 1297. 

This inscription i< on two plates, of which 
the first is inscribed on one side only, and the 
second on both sides. The first plate measures 
about Ul- ,f by OV* ; and the edges of it aie bent 
up all round into a rim which is from to V' 
high, st) that the second plate, which measure^ 
about 12 f by 9J-* can lie within the protection 
of this rim. Tlie inscription is well preserved ; 
and almost every letter is perfectly char 
in the impression. — There is no ring-hole 
in either of the plates ; and no emblem engraved 
cn the plates. — The weight of the two plates 

1 82-J tolas. — The average size of the letters 
on the first plate and in the upper lines of the 
first sde of the second plate is between and 
i • iower down the letters era dually become 
somewhat larger, and the spaces between the 
lines Wihw- « n tbrtj the iirst <ide of the second 
plato holds six lint l ( . is t l,nn the first plate.— 
The characters are -L'^'anua’ari, written hv an 
expert, writer. Exeeptimr , the palatal and 

dental sibilants, the letters ar, very distbn[ij ul 
hardly to be confounded one wiu nnf> Di^ > 

language is Sanskrit, and on the v ,, utu \ u«,> ^ n - t 
In line 31 we have the unusual word ch 
at the on 1 of a compound, apparently 
the sense of chat u ‘h tenja “a collection •« 

’ii line^ ol and 32 the crude forms saj< 
etc , instead of the customary Nominal] 
s :ajah/f>tlml nh etc. ; in line 3.1 the Da 
-ia munnurhh^jah, for -u/t m /oahl ijo h : in 
the wrong compound rtidf > l/n't/oh- 
regular wdtdfnlr* h ; and in lines *V 
Prakrit term vitud — As regards ortho 
ha is denoted by the sign for va e\< 
except in b/ihhurcr, lines 13, 18 and 21 
hrdlnnauchJujah , line 33; the dental * 
used instead of tlie palatal sibilant in 
(for liirihd <rara „ wdl^srcn/). line 5, 

* n Thi- a I W# 'rti m‘*y Invi* 1>' **n 
r.ot know th<‘ ot nu'i >t or i* »>> 

rtcntly is th * name ot Hu* »»n:rr.m*r SfO th** 
an*-** of tin* ^r, tuts A and I> 

47 I do not know th»‘ im-anin? of this D 
which may have reference to tho quantity < 


line 11. **unnjoh s line 13, Jn>i. lines 29 and 
3°, 'Ht^atiartr and vathsajdh line 3d, and 
DiUanithi, line* 3;*: and the palatal for t}m 
dental sibilant in -[ root nil. line 2. The word 
Slid?/ ni tfl \kn is spelt .S' a, it dir In , in line 24. 
The dental n is ii-eo. instead of tin t/svdnt 
in -fid line 4. and in vuntujdh (for 
vaunujol) in hue 3d. for ,,/ra we have uivra 
in <tiihv/fi. line 31, tddin akrtm . line 4*», and 
idiiivrudt, line 4s. Other mistakes, such as 
the occasional Use oi Lin// for L*hir. of ra 
for jdt and for ra. and of (>a for re. etc., will 
be pointed out m the text. 

The inscription op«*n> with the word- ” Urn. 
um. success !“ whicli are followed by thret 
verses in Imnour of Bui liman. Puriediuttama 
(\ isbnu and Tnnmluku (>ivaf, < > f which 
the last is taken horn tlie introduction tc 
Dana > Knda mlnirl After this, the inscription, 
in lines f-7, idem it-elftothe ati-pirmus reign 
of victory of the illu-tiious Trailokyavarma- 
deva, to whom the same epithets aie applied, 
which in the inscription J> are applied to tlu 
piineo Vijuradcva. niehidmg* tlie statement 
that he nu ditated on tlie tc< 1 of the yu/vne«- 
hhaffdt ala mol/i i d d-i h i id jd f o >'•/ n,d rd, the 
devout w ot .-Kipper <d Mal.r 3 at a. the Hi list l ioiif* 
Vamadcva. Aral tlie n.-erp t m n is dated, in 
line 33. on K Art t ikl. /./ . t he t nll-n.oi - it d; i \ of the 
month Kaittik.i. in the tear j297. ex]>ressed 
la.ili in woids and m iii»mes. at-d n 1 1 espoi - 
’mg, ;u a \ oar of the A lkiama eia, ti» 
h 32.il 1 

( ’unnmgiiarn h:i- aheady >ug<jestt d ~ 6 
Tu ilokvavarman, liert» mentioned, 
stlie Chandella prim-cof that name, 
\e pos-ess an insmiption at Ajay- 
d m Vikrama- 1 Saiii\ at 12d9 — 

<1 that the lands of the Mahtt- 
ikaredl, between Vikiama- 
* date of the inscription lh 
■re fore have passed from the 

1 T1 t*Ml . 

i *h** ('*’(■'] rs only onre, 

•muviy' l iW'i'f; , .-*> 

Voi. xxi p 1 1: 
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I August, 1883.] FOUR REWAH COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS. L'ol 


Chedi princes into the possession of the Chan- j Sommjhu, and Savantasarman, son< of the 
della rulers. Were it not that, unfortunately, ! Bduta Anavapala, son's sons of the TJadcJcura 
most of the photolithographs of inscriptions in j Lahada, and son’s sons of the son of the Thai 
Yol. XXI. of the Archtiol. Survey of India \ fcwra Selha, Brfihmans who followed the Yayur- 
are somewhat too trying to ordinary eyes, it [ veda, who were of the Maundilya yvtm, and 
might be possible to obtain from them some | whose three pravaras were Alaundily a, A hgirasa. 
definite information regarding the history of j and Barhaspatya. The village was bounded on 
the later Chandellas and their relation to the I the north by Haladua, on the east by the 
Chedi rulers, for the name of Trailokyavar- i pippala (or pipyahi) of Pavapapalaka. on tlie 
man occurs in the inscriptions E., G\, and J. i south by Nandajliari and madhnka trees, and 
from Ajaygarh 61 , and other inscriptions make on the west by Yaclaspamagalikfi(h) ; “in the 

mention of Chedi and of its capital Tripuri. | middle of the village (there tvere) (?), and 

As it is, I can, for the present, only say that mango trees, a pond and laadh aha trees; also 
Sir A. Cunningham is very probably right, in the village four lotus-pools.” There are 
and draw attention to the singular fact that several expressions in lines 30 and 31, oon- 
the titles of the Chedi princes, including the ' cerning the boundaries of the village and the 
reference to Yamadftva, have here been simply objects given together with it, which I do not 
transferred to a Chandella prince. 1 understand : and I am unable to identify any 

The contents of lines 7-28 of our inscription of the places mentioned, 
may be given in a very few words. In the i Lines 30-44 contain the usual admonition to 
town of Kakar6dik& (line 10), so we are told, protect the grantees in the possession of then 
there was once a MahdrdnaJca, named Dh&hilla property, and seven benedictory and impie- 
(line 12), born in the Kaurava vaiiisa. His catory verses. And lines 44-40 add that thi* 
son was the ruler Durjaya (line 13); his son, tdmralca or copper-plate grant was drawn up 
the MahdrdnaJca Shdjavarmadeva (line 15); (ahdri) by the Kdyastha Aluktasiriiha, “ bv 
his son, the MahdrdnaJca Jayavarman(line 17) ; J whom the reign of the child-prince was made 
his son, the MahdrdnaJca Vatsar&ja (line 18) ; 1 a prosperous one and his fame spotless'’; and 
bis son, the MahdrdnaJca Salashanavarmadeva that it was written by Maladharn, the son of 
(line 21) ; his son, the MahdrdnaJca Hariri- Sripati, grandson of Mahipati, and great 
jadeva (line 25) ; and his son, the MahdrdnaJca grandson of Somalia ; engraved by' the artisan 
Kumarap&ladeva (line 28). The town of Ajayasiridia and by' PratfipaMihha; and acquired 
Kakaredika and all these chiefs, devout by' the B duff a Savanta. 

worshippers of Siva, lmve each a string of high- The second side of the second plate, lirus 
sounding epithets applied to them, which do not j 50-55, contains the name of the six donees the 
furnish any information whatever. j Bdivtas Savanta, Sangeka, Suhadaka, Maliai- 

In line 28-30 the chief Kum&rapaiadeva, [ taka, Ramasihaka, and Yijhuka, as they ;iu 
who, it may be assumed, owed allegiance to j called here, each followed by' the word vist'd 
T mi 1 6k va va r man, informs the people concerned j and certain figures, apparently intended to 
that, on the above-mentioned date, lie gave the j indicate the extent of the proprietary riuiit 
village of BAhi, in the Vadhara pat tala, to the j of each donee in the estate granted tv 
Bdutas Saiige, Suhada, Mahaita, Ramasilni, ’ them. 62 

TEXT. 63 


First plate. 

I Oin fifc mil siddhih II Nirggunam 85 vyfipakam santam® 8 sivarii pararna-karan r»m 
bhava-grahyam paraiii jyotis=tasmai sad -Yra (bra ')h mane namah II 


f ‘ l ih phite-i mu. xiv. and x\ , 

62 Aeeordinir t<* the definition of tin* t Tin /?*>*./ . j . yiven ! 
in Sir It M. Elliot- hi ‘‘ in n >i / »/. \ ol. II p. 

-0, the total of the-u* fiiriuv- -hould amount to 20, and l 
thi- w actually the <\i j e m the yrant I* bfdow. Iu tlie | 
pre-ent irrant" the total of tin* tir-t figure- following t 
upon the word i i*u / 1 ^ only IS : and 1 conclude therefore j 

that the second figure 2, indicate- a >ubdi\ Lion of i 


and that 12 of those minor portions were equal to ~ or 
^ of the e-tate irranted. 

05 From the impression. 

®* Expressed hy a symbol. 

Bs Metre. SSlMca Anu.-htubh]. 

M Instead of -dntahi, the grunts B and D have mhjom. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


[August, 1388 


2 Duvau 67 -aikatan[a # ]-maiias6 yigata-prasa(sa)rah pa&yanti jam kim=api nirmalam= 
advitiyam l juan-atmane yighatit-akhi- 

A la- vat bajndhanuya tasrnai namo bliagavate Piiruskottamaya II Jayanti 69 Va(ba)- 
itasura-mauli-lalitali kach-a&ya-cliudama- 

4 iK-ebakra-cliumyi(mbi)nali l sur-asur-adhisa-sikhanta-sayino Lliava-clichliidas= 

Tryamva(mba)ka-pada-pansa(riisa)vah II Syasti[l|*] Paramabha- 
traraka-mabaiAjadhiraja-paramesyara - pammamahesa(4ya)ra - srimad - V amadeva - pid - ana- 
dliyata 68 l 70 -parainabhattiiraka-maliarajadliirAja-parainesyara-ya(pa)- 
b rauuunakC4vanvTrikalimg&dtapati-mja-bhuj-6purjjit-asvapati-gajapati - narapati - rajanay- 
adlupati-srimat-Trailokyavarramadeva-kalya- 

7 na-vijaya T1 -rajye l(l|) Asty=aueka-guna-gi , Ama-dhamada[rn]na-raTiiana>yiblira[ma-bhra]- 
i aana- janita-srain-6pasram*abiam' 2 -asamabhn*ani- [a* ] rama-rama* 
u\a | vivu(bu)dha dig-vidita-vividba-dlnmikajana-dliayalita-bliavana-tulita-gaganamam- 
‘ dula I vapbkupa-tadag-uttuihgadevatajatana-prap-a- 
b lokan-asvasita-pantlia-sai tlia-visrama-bliflmili I ghauayana-giri-galiyar-odara-dai i-sarala- 
tarala-tala-tamala-^amkulik[ri]ta-bi- 

I ij m until I vividha- veda- dli vani-dkvu&ta-&amasta-kalma&ha I Kakaredikd nama nagaii l(||) 

Eta^yam nagary yam Kaurava-vaih L *a*]-samudbliutb aseslia- 73 guna- 

II giin-iilamkrita-Saiii-o dcva-dvija-guru-su(su)sr[u]&h-rinuraktah I ativa saktah l Paryva- 

t i pa t i -pad apa mka j - ar a dlian-aikacLitt a h 1 paramamabe- 
\> ^vara-niaharanaka-sii-DMhilla-nam=a})hayat l(ll) Tasya putro viyidba-vidyu-vinOda- 
l-arsikah I kcumnijana-manasa-Wijahamsali 

1 s vidita--ia£a[t=k irttili I dalit -arati- varggah I prakatita-samgrania-&aii(>au)ryah I 

Durjayo nama ya(ra)jyapfil6 74 babliuya I (||) Asy=Atmajo dordanda- 
I r < haii:dim-arnita-blnipa-bhumi-vibhuty-a[dbhn]ta-[vijjiifina-Yilas6 dnrddliura-ripu*pa(va)na- 
dahana-dayanalo I lalita-yuyatijan-anamda-inamdirah | praudlia- 
I ' * ,.iv:>-ava( pa)ga-ya lgr"avagahana*vidarhvi(mbi jta-Revamtah l 7 J mahara[na]ka-sri-Sli6ja- 

varmmadevo dma_krijd=iv=uLliavat II Etad-atmajo nija-vi- 
; • 1 kram-ukraiita-bliumaihdalah I tu(mu)gdha-ramani-vadan-araviih(lH-makaraihda- [ma]dhu- 
karab 1 din-anatka-nianorath-uddharana-dh uraihdharah | sad a Siva- 

17 At i-.tnnraktah \ malmranaka-sri- Jayavarmma-namAUita(t) l| Asya sunuh sakala-kala- 

kva(ka)litn-tatvaU 7C | pratidalita-dript-Ai i-va- 

18 l pratnlma-diyamana-dana-gka-kirttih l Par[yva]tiramana-cdiaranaravimda-shat- 
padali | nndiaWinaka-sri-Vatsar&jd [ba]- 

] ) - va U Etat-putrah sumabliavat-sajjan-anamda-kari \ vidvajjan-apamta-nitisa^tr- 

Arhara-cbai i I saumdarya-darp-oddhatu-Kamda- 
_>< i , »iu-darp-i\pah}iii I kanital-akalit-Adliijy-bddiinida-kodaiiidn-clianidiin-Akliaihdit-arati-sarh- 

gluih I kaya-vak-obitt-aradlnta- 

2 L ^.r.hkura-charau.i-yu^iil-avanamrikrit-ot ramungah II mabaranaka-sri-Salashanavarmma- 
ddvo babliuva l (|l) Etasinaj-jutah sa- 

1J. k.ila-jana-nayan-anamda-kari I dikeUakixikraman-opaiiUa-tirth-artlii-patliika-s [a* ]rtha- 7T 
^ isiama-satiM I p:uhdita-vrimda-Aaia[m]da-pra- 


’ T V.i-iiiit.itilaka 

M. tr»\ Vamsa-tha — The ver^e is taken from 
^ 1\ I.J Inihar'i, Bo Ed , page 1, v 2. In the ‘-ocoiil 
t v ie proper reading is i.e. Ravun.i. not 

xirh i. i//i, nor. as the grant D. h.t^ it, kn'd.-yj. 

Or finally ,} dhy if. 

TlJ H >r 1 ami m other places below, which it is unneeop- 
~ary to point ont .separately, the .-urn of punctuation li 
Miperriuous 71 Originally u./p/i. 

Ti The grant D omits this d>rjm : and I belie\c that 
v xm-osamabhirdnwXrXma U the right reading 


T3 Rea<l ho .. 

Ti The irrant D al^o has i 

76 111 the grant l) the epithet jnnn >ha-tu) ny-h-nfi 1 ''}"!* 
nft-i I'Umiriimbntti-U'u.ndiAh is applied to the chief Kir- 

[ tivarman 

I 70 This the reading also of the grant I) , bnt as that 
grant, below, in reference to another chief, ha> the 
' epithet *ttkala-htl'j-koht<J-l'al arah, the rnrlit reading 
here may be sakala-kali-kalita-tan" b (not - tnltmh). 

77 Tin 1 - word might be read .•'art-ra ; but the grant D 
has bdrtha 
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23 katita-gunagrama-yogya-deya-dayi | sat-patr-opanita-nitisutra-vyavabara-karnnadbarah I 

vidagdha-vamta-parimalita- 

24 vividha-surata-vyaparah l karpura-dbuli-dkavalita-pugapbala-fpba ii(P)li]- 78 satat-apurita- 

vadana -vista rah I saThgrain-ahgaaa-sariibkri(liri r)ta-Sanma- 

25 klia- 7y darp-oddhata-vairi-varggah l mahriranaka-sri-Harirajadev6 Harir=iv=asit II Atad- 

atmajah sakala-sastra-sastra-gita-pari- 

26 jnata-tat[t*]vah l Parvvataputrika-priya-cbaranakamala-samaradbana-tatparah | go-hiranya- 

dhAnya-ratiia-bbumi-dan-odaka- 

Second flat?; fi rs t 


2 7 prakbya (ksbu)lita-vametara-kara-prakosb tbab I durddanda-cliandmia(ma)-vikhamdita-ripu - 
muriida-mamdali-vimamdita-Chamdika-charana-yngalah l kamini-ku- 
23 cka-kalasa-kuihkum-arhkita-vaksbahsthalah I maharanaka-sr[i]-Kumavap&lad6v6 80 vi- 
jayi i(|l) Vadhar&- 31 pattalayaih | Rehi-grama-mvasina[h] samasta-pra- 
10 ia-lokan=samaj5aj)ayati vd(bo)dbayati cha 1 GramO=ya~ih] maya cdiatur-aghata-visuddba 
attarasyara disi(si) Haladua sima | purvvasvain disi(si) Pa[va]pa- S2 

30 palakasya pippalaiii 33 sima I daksliinasyam disi(si) Namdajbari madhukas=cba 

su(si)ma I pasc*himayam disi(si) Vada[spa]ma'ga]lika sima I madhya-gra- 

31 me d imara si han a [ u ga r ] lii i AmrAs=cba l vapi madhiikas^cdia l tatha grame 

pusbkarini-chat varakam I sajalastbala*sariivra( mra)-[maj dlnika-sa-garttoshara-nidhi- 

32 sa-lavana-trina-pakshi-mi(ni)ksbepadkana-g6ckaraparyantah \ Mambdilya- 8 *g6trebhyah l 

Mauiiidilya- A mgirasa-V a(ba )rliaspatya-trih S5 pravar|_e blivali 

33 \ yayu(iu)rvvedibliyah l veda-vedamga-paragebhyu brabmanebbyah i svaba-svadka- 

d^vapuj-adi-shatkarmraa-nisbtliebbyab I tbakkura-sri-Selha-prapautrebbyah 

34 thakkura-sri-Labada-pautrebliyah 1 rant a«sri- Ana [va]pala-putrebbyali | rauta-sri-Samge I 

Sdliada I Mabaita | Ramasiba 1 Somivi- 

35 jbu 1 rauta-sri-Savaiitasarmmanebbyas=cba I saptanavaty-adhikd dv&dafca-bata- 

samvatsare ariike^pi 1297 K&rttiky&fm] MiAtvfi Siva- 
30 sannidhau mAtripiti*6r sc =atmanas=cha punya-yaso-vivriddbaye sa(sa)sanatve 

vra(pra)datta iti l(ll) M a d 3 7 - va ns a (m sa) j A h para-mabipati-variisa(sa)ja ye ye 
37 cli=Api dhavma-niratfi bbuvi bhavi-bliupah I te pAlavantu mama dbarmam=idam 
sama^tam tesbam viraebito 85 maya=njalir=esba murddbni [ll*] 

34 YAt i so vanti maliiblmjab ksbitim=imam bbuyo=pi ya&yanti tel no yata lia cba 
yati yasyati kada ken=api sarddliaih 

3 0 dhara 1 RAmo Dasa(sa)rathi Ragh-uttama-k[u*]Ie samyachate bbumipan matv= 
edaih vasudh-adhipaih para-[krij BO ta lopya na sa[_t-k!-] 
rttayah U Ya(ba)bubhir D1 =vvasadba bliuktA rajabbih Sagar-adibbih | yasya yasya 
yada bhumis=tusva ta&ya tada phalam II Kavttuh 92 

41 «vavmii k A ray it nb paivna eliitte[na] tuslite[na] tatb=anumantuh I sahayya-karttus=clia 

subb-asubbani 93 tulyarh phalaih veda-vido 

42 vadanti II Bbumirh 04 yah pratigrinba(lma)ti yas=cba bburnim prayaclichhati | nbbau 


tan punvu-karmanau myatau s vargira-gAminau II Sva- 


Tli* 1 akihorai in those bracket-, appear to have been 
-truck out. 7tf Head Sha > hmkha. Kfirttikrya. 

I bill eve the name of tho chief to have been Kuwa- 
raut/la t>r K<iu> n'lf » 3a. but the mistake m the mo->t im- 
portant name »jf the whole ni-enj»tion appears extraor- 
• i'.niry •*- jn.*ei ally a^ the m*enption otherwiM* eontams 
*o\ t p i rat i vt ‘ly tew mi'-taked. l a is engraved for ra also 
.n ' 1 1 '/ap'd line ]:i 

Tins word mi *jht be read larart, but D has | 
J. i — t ill* *tly rp/Aa/'h 

Here and in the followintr two lines there are eeve- 
ral e\ jn , e'">ions whieh I am unable to explain. I have 
en. IommI in -qua re braekets every ak^huni, about the 
reading of whieh there can be any doubt. 

< >r yputlahi Aeeor-hn/ to the Dietionarie^. 
p'j/pcr’.T. a- a ma?e , means ‘ the holy fig-tree/ and. as a 


ne lit., ‘the herrv of that tree/ In the present instance, 
pippala or pipuala i- perhaps related to pipila . p}pilaka m 
pjpthla, ‘ au ant/ and may mean, therefore, ‘an ant-hill.’ 

8i Tin- word is, here and in the sequel, particularly 
clear in the impression, and it is not Kaut- hnya. I can- 
not anywhere find a Maundilva tjMra Maudgalya we 
have, e.a., m the A-vaVlyann-^r^utit^tifra xii, 12. 1. 

!S Read trips**'. efi Read m<U<*pitrW. 

87 Metre, Va-antatilaka. 89 Readmai/a lirachito. 
9 ' J Metre, S:\rtlulavikrMita. 

00 The ii ■.*?!«/ u in brackets may be hri. 

P1 Metre. Sloka (Anushtubh). 9t Metre, Indravajra 
93 The grant P lias yuhhMvbhdwhn 
9 * Metre, ifloka (Anush^ubh) ; and of the next two 
verses. 


J 
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43 dattam para-dattam va yo haret(ta) vasu[rhdha]ram I sa vishya(shtha)yam 

krimir=bhutva pitribhih salia majjati U Gam=ekam svarnnam=ekarh 

44 mu(nur) bhumer=apy=ekam=amgulaih I haran=narakam=ayati yuvad-abutasamplavaih II 

Rajyarh 95 yena sisor=akari nripateh praudham ya- 

45 so nirmalam yo va dharma - k atha-ra tei‘==anudinam visrama-bhu m i h param(ra) l 

kayasthasya vibhutayah pratidinarh yasy=Artlii- 

46 ne nirmita[s*?]= ten=akari vu(bu)dhena tAmvra(Tirra)kam=idaih sri- 

Muktasimhena Yai II Likhitarh 86 Maladkarem=aitan(t)=tamvra-(mra)kam pn- 

47 nya-varddhanam | fcukha-santAna-siddhyartharii subbam Sripati-sununa II Somalla- 

prapautrena pautrena Ma- 

48 hipateh 1 putrena Sripates=tAmvra(mra)m likhitam MAladharena vai II Utkirnnaih 

silpina A- 

49 jayasimhena PratApasimhen=api II Uparjjitaih r Aut a- Savant ena u 


Second plate 

50 Ranta-Savantasya visua [5] I 2 

51 Rauta-Samgekasya visa a 3 | [2] 

52 RAuta-Suhadakasya visua 3 1 2 

53 Rauta-Mahaitakasya visua 3 | 2 

54 Rauta-Ramasihakasya visua 3 l 2 

55 Rauta-Yijbukasya visua 1 l 2 

D. — Copper-Plate Grant of the 
Mah&r&naka Harir&jadeva. 

The (Vikrama) year 1298. 

This inscription, again, is on two plates, of 
which the first is inscribed on one side only 
and the second on both sides. The arrangement 
of the plates is the same as in the case of 
grant C. The first plate measures about 11^" 
by 7-f" ; and the edges of it are turned up all 
round into a rim about {" high, within which 
lies the second plate, measuring about 11|" by 
. In addition to this, thin strips of copper 
about broad are fastened by rivets all 
round the edges on the front side of the second 
plate. The inscription is well preserve! I ; and 
there are only a few letters the actual read- 
ing of which is at all doubtful in the impres- 
sion — There is a ring-hole in the lower part 
of the first plate : and another in the upper 
part of the second. Rut the ring, with any 
seal that may have been attached to it is not 
now forthcoming. — The weight of the two 
plates is 17 tolas. — The average size of the 

letters is about The characters are Drva- 
nagari : and the language is Sanskrit, Both 
the writer and the engraver have done their 
work carelessly, and i he inscription therefore 

*' M^tr*-*, .Snrdulavikr.ulitu. 

* r Sloka (Anu-Icuhh) . ami of the following' j 

Both ver^e- 1 otfond again-t the metre. 


second 


contains a rather large number of mistakes of 
grammar and orthography. 

As the inscription, down to line 2*, in the 
introductory verses and the epithets applied to 
the town Kakaredika and to the several chiefs 
mentioned, and also in the imprecatory verses, 
from line 36 to line 45. agrees very closely 
with the inscription C\, it would be useless 
to publish its full text. The extracts which 
will be given below, contain everything which 
may be at all important. 

Beginning with the words “ Orh, success 
and the same verses in honour of Brahman. 
Purushottama, and Tryambaka, which occur 
at the beginning of the inscription C., followed 
by the word si the inscription refers itself, 
in lines 4 and 5, to ‘‘the reign of victory of 
the 'STnhdrdja* the illustrious Trailokyamalla. 
endowed with the three kingly titles com- 
mencing with jmnt innhlniftdraka 91 fie. para- 
mahl at f drain ntnldrdjddhi rdja p// rtniirto n m ) * 

and the inscription is dated, in line 56, in 
the month ^laglia, the year 12M*,’’ e\presM>d 
by decimal figures only, and corresponding, 
as a year of the Vikrama era, to A. I). 12 Me l-1. 
As this date is only one year later than 
that of the inscription (\, f follow Sir A. 

1,7 See Air. Fleet’- note in Journal Ilrnntk 

Roy. Not,, Yol, XVI p 11A. ami Arrh<fol Surnyitf 
bidm, Vol XI. plate xxxvni, m-rription from the pillar 
at IKlkhara 
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Cunningham 93 in regarding the prince Traild- 
kyamalla to be the Chandella Trailokya- 
varmadeva of that inscription. 

In lines 5-18, our inscription furnishes the 
same genealogical list of the Mahd rdnakas of 
Kakaredik&, from Dhhhilla to Vatsar&ja, 
which is contained in the inscription G. From 
lines 18-29 we learn that Vatsaraja had two sons, 
the Mahdrdnaka Kirtivarman, and the Mahctr- 
dmka Salaskanavarmadeva ; and that the latter 
agaiu had two sons, the MaJid rdnaka [V]&ha[da] 
varmadeva, and the Mahd ran ah a Harir&jadeva. 

In lines 29-36, the last of these chiefs, Hari- 
r&jadeva, informs the people concerned that, 
at the time mentioned, he gave the village of 
Agaseyi, in the Vadhard. pattald (mentioned 
also in the inscription C), to the Ildatas Sahge. 
Suliada, Maliaditya. and Sainanta, sons of the 
Rita fa Anave, and to Ramasimha, son of Kiritu, 
son's sons of the Thakkura Lfihada, Brahmans 
of the Maundilya yulra, and whose three pra- 
varas were Maundilya, Ahgirasa, and Barhas- 
patva. The estate granted is stated to com- 
prise 20 cisudj of which 2 were given to Sahge, 
4 to Suliada, 3 to Maliaditya, 8 to Samanta, 
and 3 to Ramasimha. With the exception of 
Vijhuka, who is omitted here, the donees are 
the persons mentioned as donees in the grant C. 

Lines 36-45 contain the same benedictory 
and imprecatory verses which are given in C, 
onlv differently arranged : and lines 45-43 add 
that this tdnnraka or copperplate grant was 
written by the karanika , or writer of legal 
documents, the Thakkura LTdayasimha, son of 
Tanapasimha, grandson of Jvamalasiihha, and 
great grandson of Somalia, born in the family 
of the Ma h dt h akk ara D hare s vara ; and en- 
graved ( unM'tihmi) by the son of Kukcrii, the 
grandson of the worker in iron (bulge. 

The difficulty presented by this inscription 
is that it purposes to record a grant, made in 
the [Vikrama] year 1298 by the chief Hari- 
rajadeva, while, from the preceding inscription, 
it would appear that Harirajadeva already in 
1297 had been succeeded by his son Kuinara- 


[ paladeva. If the document D be genuine and 
, its date correctly given, it might possibly be 
! suggested that Harirajadeva was alive in 1297- 
] 1298, and had permitted his son, Kumftrapala- 
: deva to share in the management of his state, 
i or made over to him a portion of his dominions# 

; But such a suggestion could hardly be reeon- 
j ciled with the statement in the grant C, 
j according to which *‘the reign of the ehild- 
i prince (Kumara paladeva) was made a prosper- 
j ous one'' by Muktasimha. and which appears 
J distinctly to intimate that Kumarapaladcva 
| succeeded to the government of Kakaredika, 
] while he ^as still a child, 
j The inscriptions C and D furnish the 
j following genealogical list of the Mah&r&nakas 
of Kakaredi : 

1. Dhahilla. 

2. Durjaya. 

3. Shojavarman. 

4. Jayavarman. 

5. Vatsaraja. 


6. Kirtivarman. 7. Salashanavarman. 


8. [V]kha[da]varman. 9. Hariraja. 

[Vikrama S 1298. 

10. Kumarapala. 

[Vikrama S. 1297 " 
Of these, 4, 5, and 6 are mentioned al&o in 
the inscription A., with the date L Chedi- 
Samvat 926 — A.D. 1175 for 6, Rirtivar- 
man. — And the inscription B. has the name* 
1, and 4 — 7, (with the date [Vikrama-] Samvat 
1253 — A. I). 1195 for 7, Salashanavarman, nr 
Salakhanavannan. or Salakshanavarmaii), while, 
m tlie place of 2 and 3, it has the three iiame.s 
V&jftka, Danduka, and Kh6jhka. Of ther**. 
1 feel no hesitation in identifying Khojuka 
with 3, Shojavarman, and I think it probable 
that Vajuka and Danduka were two brothers, 
of whom one was also named Durjaya. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEXT.” 

First plate . 

1 6m siddhih Il ,0 ° 

4 II Svasi(sti) II Paramabhattarak-etyAdi-ra- 

ArrhwCttwnj of India , Vol. XXI p. 14 H. | Brahman. Vishnu, and Siva, which are contained in +!w 

From the impr«*V 4 *'o tfrant C. 

100 Here follow the ^amu three verges in honour of j 
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5 j[a*]vali-tray-6peta-mii(ma)hrira[sa(ja)]-9iT'Tr6iakyamalla 101 -yijaya-rajye || As[t*]y= . , 

9 Kakaredika naina nagari It E- 

10 tasyAm nagary am Kaurava-vamsa(sa)-samudbhuto 

11 maliaranaka-sri-Dh^hilla-na- 

12 m=Abhavata(t) || Tasya putro 

13 . . Durjjay6 nama va(ra)jyapalo babhuva It Nra(A)sy=atmajo 

14 mabarAnaka-sri-lShdljavarmmadevd^bhavat II E 

10 tad-Atmajo 

16 .... makaranaka-sri-Jayavarmma-nam=asit it Asya sunuh ....... 

16 . . . maharAnaka-sri-Vatsar&j6 babhuva || Etasya putrah 

Second plate; first side . 

20 maliarfiiiaka-sn-Kirttivarmma-nam-abbavat |( Sa(A)sya bhrata 

23 . . maharanaka-sri-Salashanavarmrnadev6 babbuva It Asya sunuh 

24 mahuranaka-srh[V]AKa[da] 102 varminadevah samjatah 1 1 Mu(A)sya blira- 


25 ta 



20 haranakaAri-[Har] 103 ir&jaddv6 vijayi It Yadhar&- 10i pattalayarii t Agasdyi-grama(ma)- 
nivasinah pra- 

3 ■_> ja-16kan=anyams=cha samajnapayanti(ti) vo(bo)dhayanti(ti) chatl Gramo=yaihm= 105 

asmAbhis==chavu(tu)raghAta-visu(su)ddha[h*] sajala- 

3 1 [sthala]-sA[mvra(nmi)]madhuka-sagartt6shapa(ra)-nidhimi(ni)kshep-aka[s]otpatti - sa(klia)- 

ni-m6(go)charaparyantah l Mai(mau)mdilya-g6[tr]ebhyah 

32 [M]auihdilya- 1 Angirasa - 1 VArahashatya l06 -tripravarebhyah t tha 107 I LAhada-pautre- 

biiyah 1 ra 108 i Mu(A)nave-putrebhya[h*] 

33 ra 1 Saihge vi 10fi 2 ra t Suha^a vi [4] ra I Mahaditya vi 3 ra I Samanta vi 8 

ra I Kiritu-putra-RA- 

34 [raa Pjsiriiba vi 3 [sar]vaih vi 20 

Second plate; second side. 

30 [6bliy]6 vra(bra)bmanebky6 gramo^yam sa(sa)sanatve pradatteti 110 matva bhaga- 
bhoga-kara-pravanekar lll -adikaih sarvvara data- 
vyam=iti \ Samvata(t) 1298 lli M&ghd masi snA[t*]va Sivam prapujya pradattam= 

itti(ti) tt Bliavanti ch=atra punya-slokah il lis 

^ • Srimat-karanika-varena 

mahAthakkura-sri-[Dha]resvar-anvay-6dbhavenna(na) Uiakkura-sri-S6malla-prapautr[e*]na 
fchakkura-sri-Kamalasinha(mha)- 

47 pautrena thakkuni^ri^Pauapa^p^gjjhhasya putrena thakkura-si’i-Udayasiihh;*na tAmrakam= 
idam=al[ekh]i \\ 

43 Ay askara-GArag '-pautrena Kukem-putren=6nmilitam=iti It 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY S. M. NATESA SASTRI. 

No. XXV . — {Conclinled from p. 205.) 


IV -s thinking, the eight thieves ranged 
t 1 mselves at the side of the four legs of the 
‘*'3 *nd, without the slightest shaking, removed 

1,1 Road Trailfikynmullfi-. 

[ s The letters in brackets aro doubtful 
I '"* f believe, th>* letters here put in brackets are quite 
' ■rtaiii. The epithet applied to the chief are almost 
'•it.-*Iy the same a» those applied to Harirajadeva in 
tie- -rant C 

tn% -t» the grant C this word misrht be read Varard-, 

\ ‘ Read va m*. 104 Read F^rhaspat ya, 

‘'* T *,.<* thakkura i0 * u. rdufa. 


the cot with the sleeper on it outside the town 
Their joy in thus having brought away their 
enemy was very great, and, not fearing for the 


10 “ i.e vish&. 110 Read pradnt (,i tti 

111 Read pravamkar-, and compare aiite Vol. XV. n 
10, note 58. 

112 The last figure appears to ho undoubtedly 8, as it 
; was read by Sir A. Cunningham; but the figure 8 is 

differently formed above, in line ,33. 

113 Here follow the name benedictory and imprecatory 

verses, which are found in the gr) „t C, but differently 
arranged / v 
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safe custody of their prisoner, they marched to 
their cave. Meanwhile Chandraleklia was not 
idle on the cot. The way to the jungle was ; 
through a long and line avenue of mango ! 
trees. It was the mango season, and all the 
branches were hanging with bunches of ripe 
and unripe fruit. To make up for her weight 
on the cot she kept plucking mango bunches 
and heaping them on it, and as soon as a 
quantity which she thought would make up 
her weight was upon the cot, she without 
the slightest noise took hold of a branch 
and lifted herself up from off it. The 
thieves walked on as before, the weight on : 
their heads not apparently diminishing, leaving 
our heroine safely seated on a mango branch 
to pass the few remaining tjliatikds of that 
anxious night there. The thieves reached their 
cave just at daybreak, and when they placed ! 
their burden down their eyes met only bunches of 1 
ripe mangoes, and not the lady they looked for. 

“ Is she a woman of flesh and blood or is she 1 
a devil ?” asked the chief of the next in rank. 

“ My lord ! She is a woman fast enough, , 
and if we search in the wood we shall find ; 
her,’ 3 replied he, and at once all the eight j 
robbers after a light breakfast began to search 
for her. ! 

Meanwhile the morning dawned upon Chan- 
dralekha and let her see that she was in the 1 
midst of a thick jungle. She feared to escape in 
the daytime as the way was long, and she was \ 
sure that the robbers would soon be after her. : 
So she resolved to conceal herself in some deep 
ambush and wait for the night. Before she 
left the cot for the ixiango branch she had 
secured in her hip the small knife she had 
made for herself out of the robbers’ rod and the 
purse containing the materials for chewing 
betel ; and near the tree into which she had 
climbed she saw a deep hollow surrounded by 
impenetrable reeds on all sides. So she slowly 
let herself down from the tree into this hollow, 
and anxiously waited there for the night. 

All this time the eight thieves were searching 
for her in different places, and one of them came i 
to the spot where Chandraleklia had sat in the | 
tree, and the dense bushes near made him suspect j 
that she was hidden there ; so he proceeded to j 
examine the place by c* limbing up the tree. | 
When C h and ra 1 c k h a saw the thief on the tree she j 
gave up all hopes of life. But suddenly a bright I 


thought came into her mind, just as the man up 
above saw her. Putting on a most cheerful 
countenance she slowly spoke to him : “ My dear 
husband, for I must term you so from this 
moment, since God has elevated you now to 
that position, do not raise an alarm. Come 
down here gently, that we may be happy in each 
other’s company. You ai*e my husband and 1 
am your wife from this moment/’ 

So spoke the clever Chandraleklia, and the 
head of the thief began to turn with joy when 
he heard so sweet a speech, and, forgetting all of 
her previous conduct to himself and his brethren, 
he leapt into the hollow. She welcomed him 
with a smiling face, in which the eager heai*t of 
the robber read sincere affection, and gave him 
some betel-nut to chew and chewed some her- 
self merrily. Now redness of the tongue after 
chewing betel is always an indication of t lie 
mutual affection of a husband and wife among 
the illiterate of Hindu society. So while the 
betel-leaf was being chewed she put out her 
tongue to show the thief how red it was, letting 
him see thereby how deeply she loved him : 
and he, to show in i*eturn how deeply he loved 
her, put out his tongue too. And she, as if 
examining it closely, clutched it in her left 
hand, while with her right hand in the twink- 
ling of an eye cut oflf the tongue and nose of 
the robber, and taking advantage of the con- 
fusion that came over him she cut his throat 
and left him dead. 

By this time evening was fast approaching, 
and the other seven robbers, after fruitless 
search, returned to their cave, feeling sure 
that the eighth man must have discovered 
Chandraleklia. They waited and waited the 
whole night, but no one returned, for how 
could a man who had been killed come back r 

Our heroine, meanwhile, as soon as evening 
set in, started homewards, being emboldened by 
the occasion and the circumstances in winch she 
was placed. She reached home safely at midnight 
and related all her adventures to her mother. 
Overcome by exhaustion she slept the rest of 
the night, and as soon as morning dawned 
began to strengthen the walls of her bedroom by 
iron plates. To her most useful pocket-knife 
she now added a bagful of powdered chillies, 
and went to bed, not to sleep, but to 
watch for the robbers. Just as she expected, a 
small hole was bored in the east wall of her 
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bedroom, and one of the seven robbers thrust 
in his head. As soon as she saw the hole our 
heroine stood by the side of it with the powder 
and knife, and with the latter she cut off the 
7 io>e of the man who peeped in and thrust 
the powder into the wound. Unable to bear the 
burning pain he dragged himself back, uttering* 
'*/tn ii ty ft *, ii t,' having now no nose to pro- 
nounce properly with, A second thief, abusing 
the furmer for having lost his nose so carelessly, 
went in, and the bold lady inside dealt in the 
same way with his nose, and he too, dragged 
himself back in the same way, calling out ** h>i y 
n< i, ha. id." A third thief abu-ed the second in 
hi" turn, and going in lost his nose also. Thus 
all the seven thieves lost their noses, and, 
fearing to be discovered if they remained, ran 
off to the forest, where they had to take a few 
dav<’ rest from their plundering habits to cure 
their mutilated noses. 

( ’liandralekha had tlni" three or four times 
disap [Jointed the thieves. The more she dis- 
appointed them the more she feared for her 
own saint v. especially as "lie had now inflicted 
a lifelong shame on them. w The thieve* will 
"Urtdv eome as soon as their noses are cured 
iiid kill m • in some way or other. I am, after 
all, only a girl, 1 .Hie thought to herself. So 
"he went .it once to the palace and reported all 
her adventures with the tight robbers to the 
prince, who had been her former elu">-mato. 
The prince was astoiiwlmd at the br.iverv 
of Chandralikliit and promised the next time 
the robbers came to lend her hi" assistance. So 
every night a spy from the palace slept in 
( ’handralekhu’s house to carry the news of the 
u’rival of the robbers to the pi hire should they | 
t ver go there. Hut the robber^ were teiribiv I 
afraid of approaching Chandralekhii's house ^ 
alter they came to know that she had a 
kniie mad* 1 out nt the boring-rod. Hut. they I 
•levied among theni"<*lves a plan of inviting j 
Chandraiekhu to the forest on the pretence j 
of holding a nil 7/ and sent to her house a j 
servant for that purpose. fin 1 servant came. | 
and. entering ( 'hundralckhu's house, spoke thus 
to her: “My dear young lady, whoever you , 
may he, you have now a ehaneo of enriching 
youwlf. 1 see plainly from t he situation of your ! 
house that you are one of t he dancing-girls' caste. ; 
-My masters in the forest have made a plan to 1 
give a ‘)td>‘h to their relatives on the occasion of a 
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wedding which is to take place there the day 
after to-morrow. If you come there they 
will reward you with a kar^r of mohars for 
every uirriisha (minute) of your jjerformance. " 
Thus spoke the servant, and Chandraiekhu. 
knowing that the mission was from the thieves, 
agreed to perform ndch. and, asking the man 
to come and take her and her party the next 
morning to the forest, sent him away. 

In order to lose no time she went at once to 
the prince and told him all about the ndch. 
Said she, 4 ' I know very well that this is a 
scheme of the thieves to kill me, but before they 
can do that we must try to kill them. A way 
suggests itself to me in this wise. To make up 
a nark girls’ party more than seven persons are 
required. One must play the drum : a second 
must sound the cymbals ; a third must blow 
upon the luhjfu-ctu z pipe, etc., etc. So I request 
you to give me seven of your strongest men 
to accompany me disguised as men of mv 
party, and some of your troops must secretly 
lie in ambusli in readiness to take the robber" 
prisoners when a signal is given to them * 

Thu." Chundralckliu spoke, and all her advice 
the prince received with great admiration. 
He himself offered to follow her as her drum- 
mer for the i(d> //, and lie cbo"e six of the ablest 
commanders from hi" army, and asked them 
to disguise the nisei vos as tiddlers, pipers, etc. 
and lie directed an army of a thousand men 
to lollow their footsteps at a distance of two 
jhatikfL march, and to lie m ambush near the 
place where they were going to perforin the 
a (/'*//, ready for a call. Thus overvthing w ;t" 
arranged and all were ready bv the morning 
to start from Chuudralekhu's house 

Jicloie the third ahrihlc/i of the morning 
was over, the robbers' servant came to conduct 
Chandralekha with her party to the forest 
where the prince and six of Ins strongest men 
disguised as her follow ers. v\ ere waiting i’ 01 - him. 
Chand ralckha with all her loliovvers aeeoni- 
panu d loin, but as soon as she left, her house 
a sp\ ran n IT to the army, which, as ordered 
by «he prince, begun to billow her parly at a 
distance of two qha tthd.c. 

Afl.-r tmM-llmir a, lorar way ( 'handnilekhft 
and her patty rearhed the ««••/, pavilion at 
about the 'ifmhhd, befoie su„set All their 
luMs "ere without their noa^,. Sllme stall 

had the.:- u.^es bandaged UJ ,. When they saw 
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that ChandraleklnVs followers had a fine and 
prepossessing appearance, even the hard hearts 
of the robbers softened a little. 

“ Let us have a look at her performance. She 
is now entirely in our possession. Instead of 
murdering her now, we will witness her per- 
formance for a >j battl'd said the robbers 
to each other; and all with one voice said 
"agreed/’ and at once the order for the per- 
foi manee was given. 

Ohandraleklui, who was clever in every 
department of knowledge, began her perform- 
ance. and by the most exquisite movement of 
her limbs held the audience spell-bound, 
when .suddenly td t<u\ (>%,} clashed the 
cymbals. This wie the signal for the 
destruction of the robbers, as well as the sign 
of the close of a pait of the nuclt. In the 
twinkling of an eye the seven disguised 
followers of the dancing-girl had thrown down 
the thieves and were upon them. Before the 
servants of the robbers could come to the help 


of their masters the footsteps of an army neai 
were heard, and in no time the prince's one 
thousand men were on the spot and took all the 
robbers and their followers prisoners. 

So great had been the ravages of these 
robbers in and round Kaivtilyam that, without 
any mercy being shown to them, they and their 
followers were all ordered to he beheaded, and 
the prince was so much won over bv the 
excellent qualities of Omndraleklri that, not- 
withstanding her birth as a dancing girl, 
he regarded her a gem of womankind and 
married her. 

k ‘ B uy a g ill in a b d .dr" (ka n - 1 rja t A j cA i' jit 
JcolJ is a proverb. What matter where a guiq 
is bom provided she is chaste 1 And Chandra- 
lekha by her excellent virtue won a prince for 
her lord. And when that lord came to know 
of the rial nature of his teacher, who wa- also 
the teacher of Chandralekha, he banished him 
from Ins ki nudum, as a merciful punishment, 
in consideration of his previous services. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AX ORIGIN FOR THE WORD ‘‘GIPSY." 

Sin. —Numerous derivations of this word have 
been suggested from time to time: some very 
far-fetched 

In Appendix A to Vnl XIII., Part II. Bombay 
Uazetten\ p #11 Mr. Jnne-. M. Campbell has given 
an able summary of nearly all the then available 
information regarding the origin of the Gipsies, 
and his notes will .. -n-** as u valuable index for 
those who wish to study the subject minutely 
But he, as well as other writers, appeal's to have 
overlooked one origin <1* the name Gipsy, which, 
if well-founded, is far more probable them any 
other which has y< t been pubh-hed The deriva- 
tion I refer to is contained in the following 
paragraph, which I quote from the Tra tt t;,,„ •* 
>f th»* Bombay Geographical iMeiety. Vo]. VI. 
page sp _ 


1 “The origin of the Gypsies of Europe has been 
! ascribed, with different degrees of ja’nbability, Ry 
! various persons, to Egypt, India and the Wc^torn 
! Coast of the Red Sea ; but it appears to have 
been overlooked that the Amharie name for 
! Egypt is still Giptz. and for the native* of that 
country Giptzi. Tim same people the Gyp'-ieA 
are called Zingaro*. or Zinganos by the Italians 
The Persians apply the term Zangi to all ’A 
; natives of the norihoMst porn umf Airn\i, .*!■ i \ l- 
i ing the Ahy^ uniuiis : thu-. s; is nut nnpr 
: that tin s.» j ■ o emigrat-M from the Ah/--- me n 
Coast, a*. ; fired tin* hum ( ‘/P’*-)* or Gut/.’ 
from ha\ mg eiit. ‘ivd Enrol >e through Egvp*. red 
that they w- re call'd Zinguno-. by th<* li:. 1 ia- 
and peoph of tin 1 adjacent <*- 'Untries, iY< »m G* 
Persian li.tiii-* Zingi. an Ethiopian, an mb to r '?\; 

‘ of Xor.h-ILu ‘Hi Afn.-i " 1 J S Ivin . 


MI SC 1 EL LANE A. 


GAUTLATIONS OF HINDI' PATES 
No Id. 

In the Mud y anur copper-plat c grant of the 
Bana king Srivatlhuvallablia-MalladOva- 
Nandivarman, from tin* Kblar Distrh t in 

1 Tit hirtrls I>ii pn \ ,, r't h . /,' ! I I ,, 7 .;' „/ ] ( , , , ^ f 

* in) i' h it ) i>l Bv Ll--Ut G P 

Rigby, lr.tn R-‘u! t 1G N l., M tn*h l>t.» 

1 I h.iv c not my j]ik-niq»n tt h iml to i-.-fertn 


MaisOr, publish- *d by Mr Kie * in this Joimnal. 

Vi.l XV e 17 -If . tin* dab* tin- 2d’ from th. 
publi ;In.d i *vt J rurm — eka-shashf y-’CMj-a-dvaya- 
bate fcs.» k .ihdali pravardhdhamun-r' * m mnu trayb, 
vumbitP va* ttaimina- Vibmbi-sanr. u*- Ivarrtik. 


But I -.iLiMi.* i ire if it tm* tun * tint -.* • -it 
Iio -ub-t.O' I < ! 1*1 ».*»• HI tilt* pip I re i *1 

3 Road <‘<<1 ", V h 1 / s ’k- tt/ l* j'- l> ir M\, 
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a»ukla-pakshe trayiVkbymi Sonia vary A A inyam 4 
nakshatrc, — ” in tli*.* Sa ka year two hundred, 
increased 1 >y sixty-one, in his own augmenting 
tw* nty-thnd y«-ar , m the Vilambin samva L sara, 
which is current; m th** daik fortnight of 
Karttika: on the thirteentli tithi . on Monday ; 
under tie* A 4 vini nukAtriru 
Tiii" gives us, for < almlatiiai. Saka-Sumvot 201. 
urn lit a*, eon him’ To the literal meaning , ; the 
the Vilambin samvatsara of the ^ixty- 
Year ( y t. lo <»r Japit* r. the month Karttika 
oioiiiarily 0 .to 1 *,, r-Novoml».*r : the dark fort- 
night: tin* t Iixrt-“_nt li i'ilii » r lunar day: Soma- 
\ ai a. or Monday, and the A"\ini unl'Autf r<t z 

h»i\\e\i.r. some ohjei.ti<*n may be taken to 
th* u-se of nankin to do' Ignat*.* the datk fortnight, 
and may be linked that \\** &ln »uLdcorrect K b f A ik- 
.* > into K<> t ttik'i-zi’lJtf. the calculation will be 
m.oie «h>o ior the 'Lime fifin' in the bright fort- 
a gat And the t',\U, m the daik fortnight will 
ie , aleuln f"d aeconling to both the Pth’nt ifinta 
md l I ’ Am-nihf aiTim eminent". 

By the Southern System of the Sixty- Year 
• y< ■. the Vilambm samvatsara was coin* idem 
with Sa k, i-S.imv.it 201 <nrr**nt 'A.D. 3o8-5'2 ; or 
a- 'hewn m the Tabh s. 250 expired. And for 
id w*i>*. wuh the ba-w of Saka-S.unvat 250 ex- 
I-. a. the result .. by Prof K. L ( ‘hhativA Tables 
. *- 1 rle* [ J ni‘n miontu Karttika krisbna Id 

- t.d* d on Thur'day. the 2 v! th September. A 1) 05S. 
• v ubi.iit 21 '//o///v. 11 [nihn. after mean sumue at 
Hoinhay . — • *j K.otfika sukla Id ended on Friday, 
on 1 1th <)< toiler, at about Id i/lt 4*2 /> and 
. the Au/'bifit Karttika kridna Id ended on Fri- 
ay. ta J 7 1 1 « 0< tobei. at about 1“ <///. 28 j> 
lilt 'hoidd I * a re u**d th.it the given year Saka- 
. *- '1 i' t » b. tiik* ii as the expired year, m 
’ - - th l eiid.it* bt.loiia^ to Saka->am- 

. * 2* 2 o), u j / .]_) . d". jo , and the naaie «,f 

T 1 ' ' ;Ji 1 , b< • b(> 1 • 1 LYoIN li 'Mil < ill 

>.*o V:' ■ 1 ’ 1 ■ . ’ ’’ . . — 1 i* " i'it > /,*/■/ 

K ' * * ' i 1 . hr i ..a j i ■ lo >1 <.n \Yodne>da \ th*. 

2 Kir i\ . ' k . 1 * . :,■•* d on 'Veda- May tj*., 

d'* *• e ’ ‘ ■< * ' i i ! 7' *d» 55 t > , — and ,di 

:! b* ‘.i 1 i u..i ’ "dja,. Id * uded on Tbur-,- 
*’ - ’ !e '■ A . * ■ » a* ab-ar .‘>2 yh !0 .> 

d he-, ■ , ' - '*•.:! iJ!« e V. It ii *}'•* 't..| TflelU 

-a ; | i < 1 > > I ■ 1 - t ’ •:* ' ka-Stm at 2d2<wi*.ii 

U *e ll,! „ V' o ■ i - ’ S' .»!• M.lhip b be.. K ilt- 

d < ( Mi : h ' * *n f hat. .<< *..edin*.» ! . aiiv 

‘ e 1 *< . M* * of » t* o a let I"!,, t f ie lilt- real, - 

f a- v. . mi ,, 1 1 < ’ j 1 1 ] 1 ah-, hirttika, *]]•• re- 

al Me i th /' ,, . , r l<i Karttika bn hr, t 

l . ... r d ll ■ • .'rein r oti ,,f v : ’ i ■ * r i 1 

o* t’> ■ ,’d ei'y., 1 ’ :i" .'jid % .»lUi m,.,. atl-. r 


! 13 ended on Tuesday, tlie 2nd October, A.D 339, 

; at about 14 ijh 2 ( J p , -2) Karttika sukla 13 
1 ended on Tuesday, the 18th September, at about 
■ 1 [>h oSj> , and consequently with the possibility 
1 that calculations by the Siddhantas themsclve- 
might make it end on the preceding day, Monday, 
—and i \j) the Amdntu Karttika krishpa 13 ended 
on Wednesday, the 17th Oetober, at about 2d yh, 

, 50 £t., being of course identical with the Pur- 
1 nini'int t Karttika krUlina 13 <*f the pi*evious 
i calculation. 

If it -should be argued that w^e should take the 
Vilambin samvatsara of the Northern System, 
it was current, by the Tables, at the commence- 
ment of Saka-Sam vat 207 current (A.D o i 1- UV T 
and. by Mr, Sh B Dikslntbs Tables. I find that 
it actually commenced in Saka-Samvat 260 cur- 
rent, on Tuesday, the 1st November, A D 34.1. 
and it was followed, in Suka-Samvat 2'>7 current- 
by the \ ikarin i>tf Aorursaro . which commence 1 
«*n Saturday, the 27th October, AD. 341 Tin 
day oil v hick, t he V :1a mbin miiiiiat'*unt com . 
meiiced, a**tuilly was the A/udnta Karttika 
kri'-hna 13 of Saka-Samvat 200 current ; the htht 
ending at about 52 yh. 51 p Thi> therefore, a> 
the week-day Wii.> a Tuesday, disposes <*f unothei 
possible equivalent of the given date But. m 
addition to this, the day on which the Yik&rm 
v// ,, t rtif.«t /•</ i ommeiieed was. upproxinuitely. Mar- 
ga-iir-ihti vukla 4 at Saka-Samv.i,t 207 i urreiu 
Conv^pieutly the 4 ilambin so knnit'Uf m included, 

' at it' end, the wlmle month of Karttika, both 
i Pf> fn < ntd nftt and A /rid util . of Saka-Samvat 207 
current And th** results, here, with the ba^w 
of 20o * *xpir* •* 1, are — < 1 i th** P <‘t r o i net ,if a Karttika 
kri'in a 13 ended on Friday, tin* 2Kr September 
A I). 531, at about 13//// 20 p. . i2’ Karttika 

sukla 15 ended on Saturday, the 0th October, at 
i about J l ;//*• 1*2 p - and O' tin* Atth/nfo Karttika 
kridina 15* ended «*n Saturday, tin* 2'Jtli ()i tober, 
.it ab< mt 55* '[h 5*» }>. 

Thu-, in no way whatever can the result of 
Monday, in accordance with the record, be 
obtained directly from the Tables/’ And there 
is i.iily a jio-dbiiity of a Mouduv in om> in^rau**** , 
m w n 1 1 I * , to obtain it, w»* hum di ‘lilii-rat *4 v 
a i cl iiiijii't dial'iy, alt**r tic* uani<‘ of th*- giv.-n 

,,,i a* ,\i from Vilambin into Vikann 

Tile- IV'lllt', th* M‘i ,|r fmui^ll i !,,* ^jjoiigoM 
j ». » * -.] 1 *1* * cnir.il.uialiou of th*- opinion already 
* ‘\prt> -> ‘d by m *•/ that this grant is a spurious 
grant. Abo. sun-e the »v* ,,rd e\id*-nriy intrude 
tin Viiain bm »//.-*//•*/ of ti 1( . Si hi tin ‘in Syst* in 

and ' i n 1 e 1 haw* aheady ^h** wn, under \A, *J .,f 

" A- ta* <•••1*1 bfjiitn* - M) M I’-ar .ri n-. . a- . ,. a i. * 

' • Ti-hua r.m • .4 th- * M h,. t ai liar than ttm»‘ : -r 
15 . m>. tv 


V.» i VV T. I’O lev 1 
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? h m ■ se C. i Icula t ions . t L a 1 1 lie Nor t li ern Sys t cm was I 
still used in Southern India up to A. D. 3t4, the , 
fabrication of this grant cannot he placed ! 
earlier than the commencement of the ninth j 
century A.D. 

No. 14. 

In the Tanjore copperplate grant of the 
Western Gahga king Arivarman, or more 
properly Harivarman. published hy me in this 
Journal, Vo). VIII. p. 212 if., with Plate, the date 
lines In f , lb fb is — Saka-kalc- nav-uttara-shash- 
t lr e ka - s at a - gat e s liu 1 l 1 ra 1 >h a va * sa ui vat sar - a I >hy a - 

mare Phalgun-amavasya-Bhrigu- ' 

[varu‘*_ Revati-nakshatre Vriduhi-yogc A risha- 
oimdagiie,— 1 •* in the 3 aka era, when there have , 
gone by one hundred years increased by sixty 
raised by nine ; in the Prabhava samvatsara , . 

on Lhriguvdra. which is the , 

new -moon tithi of the month 1 PhUguna; und* r 
the R.wati uahsh <dt a . ill the Vriddhi y'yci ; in 
the Vrishabha lagua. 

This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Saiiivat 109 ; 
expired, and 170 current : A D. *21 /-IS',* the 1 
Prabhava samvatsara, current, the month 
Phalguna (ordinarily February -Mai chi ; the uew- 
moon tithi. i.c. the fifteenth 1 1 tin of the dark ■ 
fortnight ; and Friday. Also, the Re vat i nak- 
- hair a ; the Vriddhi y^ga ; and the A rUhabha 
lagnn . but. in the face of the results for the week- 
day, I have not thought it worth while to get , 
these details worked mil. : 

Bv the Southern System of the Cycle, the 1 
Prabhava samvatsara was Saku-8axiiT.it 170 ■ 
current A. D. 2 17- 13 h in agreement with the ■ 
ret <»rd In this year. however, with the baM-. of , 

Saka-S.unvat 1»*‘J expired, the given tithi. Phab 
guna kri-dii n >5. end“d ac« onLng to t he Pn ..j- j 
w inf/t northern arrange meni of the lunar het- 
night^, on Saturday, tie* 1 2th Pei ruory, AD 
2b\ at ah' mt l:; gha't*. v p ?l n. after mean 
nse, f.u* Bombay r and. by the Am rata arrant, •- 
in* *nt . on Sunday, the 12th M in in at about IS 

://* U L > 

If it should k argued i nat the given y.a v . S ika- 
>amvat IMP, is wrongly quccod in tlie record as 
an expired year. - ui win- It <m-« , h«*we\,u\ the 
n jim i J tlie >’niti in' ' n'n w<*ald have * » be ah-T-'d 


b’e’u Pralmax a. 1 li ■ hi - 1 

. , *.,•„/ of on- 

i 

. , » i' * 

mle Iv-haya. tlie l.i u - 

Ml the pie. . d J 1 

• i • — 

’ hell l lie gl \ , u d- l.illi 

lf , *.» he . 'ih'lh'i d 

■UUI 

1 lie h.tM., ' if ik t-S. : 1 V , 

■ i I- ^ - \ j-ir< d, I*-.- 

“ III’" 

1 Kr.iU ; / ml ... 1 i-.e i ' 



1 Wll.gev, i ul'i \ * , o 

, . - 1 ,i- mi r 

, , r 


i > • tht \ t. ' u hi * i i It - • *•» ■'* - -’ <* a . , . k ■ . 

<ii m lot \ f i • < *; t t ei* * *i o l i.i. * i * 1 * i- 

: A nt emu- tie *i * '1 * i e a \ 

t\eh‘i tii Li! lli tiiii !»*i it > e»i> 


rent (AD 216-47: In this year, however, the 
given tttln mded, according to the Puraimdnta 
arrangement, on Sunday, the 24th January 
AD 2 17 at about 19 gh. 51 p.; and, by tli** 
Am hitu arrangement, on Monday, the 22nd 
February, at about 51 gh 50 p 

If it should be argued that the details of the 
Saka year are wrong, owing to a confusion be- 
tween th* j N- rthern and Southern Systems of the 
cycle, and that we have to take the Prabhava 
samvatsara of the Northern System, then the 
given details have to he calculated, with the basin 
of Saka-bumvat 175 expired, for 170 current (A.D 
253-54): si n< r, by the Tables, the Prabhaui sam- 
vatsaro was current at the commencement of Saka- 
Samvat 177 current : and, by Mr Sh. B DikshitV 
Tables, it actually commenced in Suka-Samvat 
170 current, on Sunday, the 20th November. A.D 
253, considerably before the month Phalguna 
In this year, however, the gi\cii tithi ended, ac- 
cording to the PnrnihhUita arrangement, oil 
Sunday the 5th February, A.D 251, at about 2o 
gh. 12 p ; and, according to the Auidnto arrange- 
ment. oil Monday, the Gtli March, at about 46 gh 
57 p. 

In no way, therefore, can a Friday be ob- 
tained, as required by tlie record. And this 
result give- the strongest powble confirmation of 
the opinion expressed by me when editing tliL 
inscription, and previously by Dr Burnell, 3 that 
this is a spurious record. For the reasons given 
under X >. U above, in connect ion with the 
Mudyanur -rant, the fabrication of it cannot 
well be rdaeed earlier than A.D. 804. And 
Dr. Burin il's opinmn was, th.it it should b t 
teferix d to ab*»ut the tenth century, A D. 

J F. Fleet 


HAKIM QA ANl 

Hakim Q'uni is <>ne of the mo^t popular oi 
tin* m.<l >’*'i Persian p« ets IJis name is Mirza 
liabiba’l 1 ih. poeti«*alh ftvled Qaani. Origi- 
n illy i « i» * snkd him.-elf Habib, but 
iiuLu 1 » i hang* his t<iLhnlh >' to Qaani in 

h<< i .»ur*r \ ik’d I 111 Mir/a. i.aie of the sons ,4 
11 i-aiu ' *2 Mu bhuj.V-uddauleli. who spccialL 
p.’d'tUi. ' ■ ! > tie po«t. I’he biographical work 
* I' I Ge ShayaganA }». )h:2, call- lii< fathei 
M r # d \i. '-Tlas.m. poet i« ally -tyled tdulslian. 
bin r h* * i‘'t'-‘il -Fr' i h in tli>‘ bi,»g» , aphieal 

n.'ii, ■ ..r (F bii, ealk his father Mir/a Muhamm.^l 

’ -1 ‘ V'f*' n , •' i" i/ i». -If 

• t> i . a hieuranliy of ta.- poct-« wh« 
S .lr ‘ ' /. in. Mtr/il A<U ! KIk.u \»iri: mvi 
■ • ’ \ !1 ii72 ’e Ma/.i Taller u* ‘Tirauv 

; .-li.i—iA Kimui a- ihe 1 >[L:.-*n-- : 
Vi ; 'i- Tl, - » * <• ktLo-r.ij'ta 1 at TFiiku -uoit’y 
.tt r u ' a? ■ I'l's- ,5 


m-l. u •> 
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^ Ali, and under** GuMian" repeats tliis statement, 
its author adding that he knew GuRhan per- 
sonally in Shi ruz The family apparently heh aiged 
t-i the Zankeneli tribe of KVrrmnmhiUi. the poet 
himself being born at Shiraz Fa th 'All Shah. , 
appreciating liis talents, gave him the title of 
Mujtehed-tx^h-Shu'ara, which title was changed 
by Fata All Shah's successor to that of Hhmn- 
ul-'Ajem Qaani died in A.H. 1270, lea \ mg an 
imitation of the Onli^hi of Sa'di called P< rhhdn 
CJ ^**iji* in which he states that it was composed 
in A.H. I2b2, when he v,d< a few months short of , 
•10 years of ago. This work has been lithographed 
separately at Tehran, illustrated, A.H. 1271. 
The port’s complete poetical works, with the 
Pirtih'iti have been lithographed at Tehrin 1274, 
1277, l2‘Jb and lH r >2 Tim complete works have 
been lithographed at Tabriz 127b, Bombay 127b. 
1277 and 122* The 1 10 graphical notice from 
tile (Jr a n j Slntijuglfi is included m mo>t of these 
editions. Biographical notices of the poet will also 
be found in the Xhji ri»t<h< Sulchnn, p 81, and in 
the Mndihjih Mn'tn tiled i ijt h 

Included in most lithographed editions of the I 
works of Qaani is a Collection of ghnzels, by Mirza. 
Abbas hui Aqa Muil Bostami, preceded by a 1 
notice of this poet, whose tahhnlhm was Fruglii. i 


Originally the poet called himself Maskin, but 
finding a patron in the Shuja’-uddauleh, Husain 
'All Mirza, by desire of that prince he adopted 
the nnm de plume of FrAglii, after the title of the 
prince's son, who was styled Frugh-uddauleh. 
Fruglii Bostami, who K not to be mistaken for 
lim distinguished contemporary Fruglii Isfa- 
han!, was born at Kerbela in A.H. 121b and died 
in A.H. 1274. His father, a courtier of the cruel 
founder of the Qajar dynasty — A* pi Muhammed 
Khan — was elder brothel* of Fatli ’All Shah's 
treasurer. Dust All Khan. Moayer-uLMamalek. 

Besides the above, the lithographed Enltiydt of 
A n i has also, bound up with it, some selections 
Horn the poems of one of Qua ill's patrons. Jelal-ud- 
din Mirza, poetically styled Jelal, and author of 
the epitome of Persian history, called NAmeh 
Khosravan, lithographed at Tehran, illustrated* 
in b vols., A H. 1285-&8, and also in Vienna. 
The publication of the JU m du< of Qaani and 
Fruglii is due to this prince, and the edition of 
1274 is known by his name. 

Prefixed to Mu] la MalimAd Kliwaiisari's edi- 
tion of Qaani 's works — dated Tehran lb02— will 
be found the Treatise on Prosody called 
I f ^^HadAiq-us-Silir of RaskidVatvat. 3 

A. S. J. C. 


LOOK NOTICE. 


I he FiE"T Anniversary of tiie Madras Girls* Mcsic 
Schools for yl\p 1 *S7. Madras; Addison and Co. 
IxSs. 

This unpretending lit tl* » pamphlet gives the 
brief history of a new and mod interesting expe- 
riment now 1 icing tried in Madras 

Mr. T. M. Venkatesa Sastri, a devoted stu- 
dent of made, desirous of indrnoting the female 
youth of his native cit y in the art. being more- 
over urged thereto by fri *u<K and acquaint juices, 
opened lad year three schools for music for 
girls in Madras, all combe*;. i on a small scale. 
But be was im*t at tie* oiit-et with a p -culiar 
prejudice —The people of M ml.ipur (the locality 
of the largest school' did not approve of their 
d;iugl iters b.*ing taught mu a** ' However he per- 
severed, and by the end of tie* year had A* pupils 
in his hidiooU 

The mude apparently taught is not d< M-nb.-d, 
but it scenic to have been mainly voeal tie* parents 
insisting on tlieir children h .irning only * religi- 
ous and nwial composition-. " The dread of their 
b -coining Us dancing- -Hr! s if taught anything 
else, seems to peep out lleic Small beginnings 
have, however, been made towards teaching 

a Set- tin!? Yol. ^ 


instrumental music, especially playing on the 

VliKf. 

It is moreover extremely gratifying to learn 
that, owing to the absence of hooks from which to 
teach his girls, the enthusiastic founder of these 
schools intends publishing primers and progres- 
sive works in Hindu music, and that he has 
almost completed a graduated series of textbooks 

It is to be hoped that this new departure in 
domestic education will not prove to he what is 
so expressively called in Hindustan shokhsi him, 
and die when its chief promoter can no longer 
guide it But there can be no doubt that it is not 
yet out of its difficulties ; for the accounts show 
that the expenditure wasRs 3b9, out of wlm h tie* 
founder gave R> 2 »m ; only Rs. 71 being iv< ei\eda~ 
fees , and with Imj from hi.s friends and ^vm]u* 
tinkers Sf hooR cannot live long on this pnm jj.lt- 

In addition to his mom y Mr Vmkatevi Sadn 
has given Ins time very freely And we give hb 
experiment our heart n-d greying and our best 
wishes; for. not only will hi-, teaching improve tie 
girls fortunate enough to come under it, but 
it ;ibu, sis hinti d above, distantly makes fm 
domed n morality. 

71. i) ‘><>2. 
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ALBERUNPS STATEMENT REGARDING THE GUPTA ERA. 


BY J. F. FLEET, C.IJ 
rpHE chief difficulty in arriving at a final set- j 
t-lement of the true period to which we ■ 
should refer the rise and duration of the Early ! 
Gupta power, was, that, according to 
M. Reinaud’s translation of Alberuni’s 
statements (s ee Vol. XY. page lS9), the 

establishment of the so-called Gupta era 
commemorated the extermination of the 
Gupta dynasty. 

As Alber uni’s further statements shewed that 
the era, — the commencement of which is now 
known to have been in A.D. 320. — evidently 
dated from a point in or very close to A.D. 310, 
this translation seemed to fix that point of 
time for the termination of the Early Gupta 
sovereignty. And this is the view that was 
adopted by one class of students of the subject. 

This rendering of the leading historical item, 
however, from the first attracted special atten- 
tion ; because of the prim&-facie improba- 
bility of the fact that an era, specially 
named after a certain dynasty, should date 
from the downfall of that dynasty. And, 
from time to time, various attempts were 
made to find an explanation for it : and with 
very conflicting results. 

That the true solution was to be found, not 
in wrong information given to Alberuni or in a 
mistake made by him in reporting correct in- 
formation, but in an erroneous interpretation 
of his meaning, was tir.^t indicated to me by 
Mr. Rehatsek, who, in December. 1893, gave 
me, from M. Reinaud's published text, the 
following literal rendering of the crucial pass- 
age : — k ’ and (*/>• the Gupta era, it was, 

as is said, a nation wicked strong: and 

when they perished, dating was made accord- 
ing to them.” 1 Such a rendering as this, 
would enable us to give to Alberuni’s words a 


2 , Bo-C.S., M.K A.S. 

meaning perfectly clear and consistent with 
the usual order of things : viz. that the Gupta-, 
though wicked and inferentiallv unpopular, yet 
had exercised so powerful a sway that, even 
when their dynasty came to an end, the eia. 
that had been used by them, still continued to 
be used. 

So also, somewhat later, Mr. H. C. Kay, 
translating the words by “ dating was made by 
, (or, according to) them,” added the following 
remarks on the interpretation of them : — “ The 
author’s meaning is not clear. Rut, taking’ the 
words as they stand, I think they can most 
; consistently be understood as signifying an 
adoption or continuation of the method of dat- 
| iiig that had been used by the Guptas. The 
! preceding words ‘ when they came to an end 
j suggest the possible meaning that the dating 
ran from that event. But it seems to me that 
this construction can be properly preferred, 
onlv if there be something else in the contest, 
or in the known facts of the case, that would 
! make it obligatory; or. at least, that deary 
| points to it. 

The essential error in M. Reinaud’s trans- 
: lation, — *’ the era which bears their name, is the 
epoch of their extermination,'* — is due to the 
introduction of the word ‘ epoch,' which doe- 
not exist in the original text, and the u-e of 
; which gives his translation a fixed obligatorv 
j meaning that, at any rate, a literal rendering of 
the original does not compel us to adopt. 

And, in proof of this, I am glad to be able 
to publish the following transliteration, wirh 
interlinear word-for-word rendering and trans- 
lation, which Prof. William Wright, of Cam- 
bridge, has been kind enough to give me, from 
Prof. Saehau's published text, of the original 
of the whole pas-age in question : — 


TEXT AND LITERAL RENDERING. 


j* Wa-lhdhalika 
i And for thi^ 
f tawfirikh 
( the eras of 


aTadu ‘un-ha wa-ja'u i!,i 

they have turned away from them and have come to 

Shri-IIrish wa-l»igarm;ulita wa-Sliaka wu-Bilaba 

rSri- 1 farslia 1 and j Vikrainuditya ' and Sakai and L Valabhi 


1 Similarly, .-onic thiiteen je.tr-. airo. Mr. Bloehmatm i the hraeheted word-; ‘‘ 'th<* era enninv need. ‘*0 ; the u<o 
Nee the Jo>ir. lieni. .t-'. s m VM XFJII- Fart I. pu^e <>t wliielt >hew- why Mr. Ulothinann. though puu-; a 
HS) propo^M to tiansl.ite — “ as leeMid- the (iuptaloil. ! tian-latii>n rapal-le tit a totally different meammr, e\* 
they were, as is related, n people v\ irked ami pou.nt'ul, ! proved hini<»lt as net aide to see any fault m M, 
and when they were eut utf it wa-* dated in them ^thetia ! Uemaud’a translation, 
e 'inmeuL-ed ’ — This translation, kowevei, l- spoilt hy 
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( wa-Kubita. Wa-'amma tahikh Baiba 

\and [Gupta], And as regards tlie era of [Valabhi] 

j -.vaJnnva sahib madinat Balbah wa-liiya janubiyah 4 an 

| ;U1 J he lord of the city of [Valabhi] and it south front 

( madinat ’Anhlwarah bi-karib min thalathin jozhan fa-’inno 

\ the city of [Anhilvadi] by near to thirty behold 

j 'auwala-hu muta’akhkhir “an tarikh Shk bi-mi'atain 

\ the first of it posterior to the era of [Saka] by two hundred 

f wa-ihda wa-’arbadn sanah. Wa-nmstaYnilu-hu yada‘dn Shg-kal 

) jnd one and forty years. And the users of it put down [Saka]-ei\* 

f wa-\ ankusun min-hu majmiV muka“ab ’as-sittah wa-murabba 4 

f and lessen from it the sum of the cube of six and the squaie of 

( al-khamsah fa-yabka ta’rikh Baiba. AVa-khabaru-hu Yilin 

( five and remains the era of [Valabhi]. And his history A coming 

^ maudih-hi. a- amma Gubt-kal fa-kanu kauri kila 

\ in its place. And as regards [Gupta]-era they Mere as is said 

f kauman ’a^hrarau ’akwiya’a fa-lamma ‘inkaradu urrikha 

( a people wicked strong and so after they perished it was dated 

^ bi-him. Wa-ka-anna Bib kan akhira-hum. Fa’inna 

{ bv them. And as if that [Valabhi] was the last of them. And behole 

f auwala ta'rikhi-him aidan muta’akhkhir k an Shg-kal 

\ the first of their era also posterior to [Sakal-era 

f 241. Wa-ta’rikh al-munajjimm yata’akhkhar \an Shg-kal 

( -41, And the era of the astronomers is posterior to [Saka]-er* 

^ .j87 wa-‘alai-hi buniya zij KrulkAtk li-Brhmgupt 

( 587 and on it is built the canon [Khamlakutaka] by [Brahmagupta] 

( wa-hmva ’al-maYuf bnda-na biT-Arknd. 

( and it the known with us (chpz-nmjs) by (the name of) Al-Arkand. 

f Fa-’idhan sinii ta’rikli Shri-Harish Ji-sanati-nii 

( And so then the years <>f the era of [Sri-HarshaJ to our vent 

( al-mnnniththal bi-ha 1488 wa-ta’-rikh Bkrmadt 1083 

(^tliat is used as an example 148^ and the era of Vikram.idit ya] 

( wa-Shg-kal f *7»3 vvH-taVkli Baiba ’alkullii Imnu 'uidar 

(and [Suka]-era fCd> and the era of Valabhi J whuh it u < b .. 

j G ubit a-kal 71 l\ 

( [Gupta] *ei a 712. 


TRANSLATION. 

4> \nd for this reason they have yivon them n ji, 2 and have adopted the era.'. nf 8ii-Marsh.i, 

Yikoiinadifya, Saka, Valabhi, and the Guptas \mi a- regards the wu 

<»f Valabhi, — who was the ruler of the coy of Valabhi, whieh was south of the city of AnhiU 
^ ada by nearly thirty \ --its beginning was later than the Saka era by two hundred and 

io>-t\-orie years. Those who use it put down (Jhv ijt>nr >>f ) the >aka era. and subtract from it the 


7 j •>. thf* i-r,!'. ot th<* liliaruta war ;« nd of tlx* Kulnuira, bt>.*n jlon.Irifil bu< .ium- ‘u 

1 < ►■rt:nN ottn r iiMthiuls r^-k •nirif time, ]tJst pie- \olve<i «u the u-e <»t tiem. 

>U dt-tailed by Albri'ini, who staU- that tbe> bait 


\*-rs birjf umnb.Ta in- 
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sum of the cube of six and the squaie of five, and there remains ( the year of) the era of Valabhi. 
H is history is coming in its proper place. 3 And as regards the Gupta era , — (the member# of th<- 
dynasty) were, it is said, a race wicked {and) strong ; and so, after they became extinct, people, 
dated by them. And it seems as if Valabhi was the last of them. And so the beginning of 
their era also is later than the Saka era {by) 241 (years). And the era of the astronomers is 
later than the Saka era {by) 587 (years); and on it is based the astronomical canon (nanied) 
Khondukdtaka , by Brahmagupta, which among us is known by (the name of) Al-A/h\ind. So, 
then, 14HS years of the era of Sri-Harslia are in correspondence with the year (<>r YnzJajtrd) 
that we have taken as a gauge ; and lbss of the era of Yikrainaditya ; and 953 of the Saka era : 
and 712 of the era of Valabhi, which is also the Gupta era.'* 


The essence of the whole matter, of 

course, lies in the precise meaning that is to he 
given to the words which follow the statement 
that the Guptas were wicked and powerful. 
Prof. Wright states that, in the oiiginal, we 
have a vague impersonal passive, meaning “it 
was dated by them,*’ “there was a dating by 
them,** or "people dated by them but that 
this certainly does not expressly imply that 
this dating took place from the year of the 
extinction of the Gupta power, and in conse- 
quence of that event. That such an interpre- 
tation might, if found on other grounds to be 
jus titi able, be given to this expression, may be 
admitted. But it is at the least equally open 
to us to interpret the expression as meaning 
that the Guptas had been so powerful that, 
even when they w^ere dead and gone, people 
still used their era to date by. And we have to 
determine, from an examination of the details 
of the recorded Gupta and Valabhi dates, which 
of these tw r o possible interpretations is the one 
that must be adopted. 

And here I will only add, for the present, that 
the calculation of the dates in question, 
— and, in particular, of those in the records 
of the Parivrajaka Mahtuoja s where we have 
an expression which shews explicitly that, at the 
times mentioned, the Gupta sovereignty was 
still continuing, and that the date** belong to the 
identical era that was used by the Early Gupta 
kings themsches, — has proved conclusively 
that they all belong to one and the same 
era, running from the epoch of A.D. 319-20 ; 
and that, irrespective of the question whether 
the era was actual l v established by the Early 
Guptas, we must refer the rise of the Early 
Gupta power to somewhere about A.D. 
319, instead of placing the period of their 


s Th-* appear-. t-> In* t<» the -t >ry the ituit- 

S‘.!.h r Rai tea and the knis* VuVahha. ,ti Chapter X\ II , 


supremacy anterior to that year, and their 
downfall m it. 

There is also one other point in the revised 
translation, to which special attention should 
be paid. Prof. Wright’s rendering, “(the year) 
712 of the era of Valabhi, which is also the 
Gupta era," is essentially different, in its 
| ultimate bearing, from M. Reiuaud’s, “the 
j year 712 of the era of Ballaba and of that of 
! the Guptas." It shews very clearly that Alb6- 
« runi was speaking of absolutely one and 
: the same era under two names ; not of two 
i different eras, w'ith the same, or almost the 
i same, epoch. 

As regards the origin of M. Reinaud’s 
erroneous rendering of Alberffni’s state- 
ment, it is clearly to be traced to Mr. James 
Prinsep’s treatment of the Kahaum pillar 
inscription of Skandagupta, in 1838, in the Jour. 
Bentj. As. Soc. Yol. VII. p. 36 ff.; which contains 
the first reference to the Gupta era that I car- 
trace; or, at any rate, the first suggestion of the 
existence of an era connected with the Gupta**, 
apart from any general reference to the 
| chronological period to which they might he 
| referred. Bv his rendering of this record, A 
; was dated (/•/. p. 37) “in the year one hundred 
and thirty- three after the decease of Skandu- 
i gupta;” on which he remarked (id. p. 3*) 
“ the death of this prince is here employed as 
an epoch in a somewhat enigmatical way.' 
The supposed enigma refers to the actual man- 
ner in which the total of 133, — or, moie pro- 
perly, 141, as shewn by subsequent examina- 
tions of the record, — is arrived at. As regards 
, the other point, the reference of the years to 
, the death <>f Skandagupta is due only to a 
rnisleetion of the last word in line 2 of the text 
i The real i lading theie is sunfe, the locative 

“ On Hitnlu Sciences winch pre> on the itmoriuice of 
People.* ’ 
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singular of idnta , in apposition with rajijc in 
the same line, and the real translation is k< in 

the tranquil reign of Skandagupta ; 

in the one hundredth year, increased by 
thirty and ten and one*’ (Corjj. Inzer. Indtc. 
Yol. III. No. 15, page 07). Mr. Prinsep, how- 
ever, read unite h, the ablative or genitive sin- 
gular of ,s td nfi „ ’ quiet, tranquillity, calmness, 
rest, repose and, with this reading, it was, of 
course, hardly possible to do otherwise than 
translate it by “after the decease,*’ of the 
repose, i.e. death." and “ after the death,” of 
Skandagupta. and to make the years that were 
recorded run from that event. No discussion 
of the question was then entered into. But 
Skandagupta then was. and still is, the last 
known king of the direct succession of the 
Early Gupta dynasty. And it is evidently 
the above rendering, which first suggested 
the idea of an era dating from the extermina- 
tion of the Gupta power at the death of 
S'-tandagupta. 

When, in 1845, M. Reinaud republished col- 
lectively, under the title of Frajments Arahes 


et Persons, certain extracts, with Drench trans- 
lations, from works relating to India, which 
he had previously published separately in the 
Journal Ariatique, in September and October, 
1844, and February -March, 1845, he rendered 
Alberuni (id. p. 143) as stating distinctly that 
the Gupta era dated fiom the extermination of 
the Guptas. I do not find that he makes any 
reference to Prinsep on this specific point. But 
he shew's. throughout, so good an acquaintance 
with Prinsep’s writings, as also with those of 
other English scholars, that he must certainly 
have read Prinsep’s translation of. and com- 
ments on, the Kaliaum inscription. And, 
though he may not have intentionally allowed 
himself to be guided by Prinsep's views, it can 
hardly be doubted that he had a reminiscence 
of the purport of them, w hen he was translat- 
ing Alberuiii*s remarks. In fact, in the face of 
Mr. Rehatsek s, Mr. Kay's, and Prof. Wright's 
versions, it is difficult to see how M. Reinaud 
can have arrived at the exact words used in bis 
translation, except under some such predispos- 
ing' influence. 


THE EPOCH OF THE NEWAR ERA. 

BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN. C.I.E. : GOTTINGEN. 


“ The Newar era is peculiar to Nepal, where 
r wan introduced m A.l). 880 by Raja Ra- 
gbava DevaT *' The year begins in October, 
and 051 years had expired in 1831. ” From 
these statements of Sir A. Cunningham, 1 with 
the substance of which the incidental remarks 
of other scholars agree, it appears that the 
epoch of the era spoken of is considered to be 
A.D. *79-80. and that the first year of that era 
is supposed to have lasted from about October 
A.l) 880 to about October **1. The expres- j 
Mon that the year begins in October suggests j 
rlie idea, the correctness of which lias not been 
hitherto pro\ed by dooumentarv evi<l< nee. that 
the Newar year begins with the month Kart- ; 
tika; and stating more accurately the opinion . 
ot those who have written about the matter, I 
the first day of the first current vear of tin 1 era, 
according to their \ iew, should betaken to 
in* the day 2, <<12, 759 of the Julian period, 
*th October A.D. 8Si) - Karttika sukla 
1 of the (northern) Yikraina year 9o8, 

. u’rent. 

1 Indian 


In order to arrive at some settlement of the 
question, as to whether or to wliat extent the 
Hindus, during the middle ages, w'ere in the 
habit of dating their documents in c/pfmZ 
years, 1 have examined, amongst others, almost 
every available date recorded in the national 
era of Nepal , and in the course of the neces- 
sary calculations I have incidentally come to 
the following conclusions regarding the Newar 
era : — 

(I.) The epoch of the Newar era is 
A.D. 878-79, and the first day of the first 
current year of that era is really the day 
2,01-2, 405 of the Julian period, 20th October 
A.D. 879 --- Karttika sukla 1 of the (north- 
ern) Vikranta year 937. current. 

(2.) As regards the arrangement of the two 
lunar fortnights, the dark half of a month 
follows upon the bright half of the same 
month, or, in other words, the scheme of the 
months is the auuinta scheme of the southern 
Vikrama year. And from (1) and (2) together 
it follows that — 

Krai , p. 74, 
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(3.) For calculating dates of the Newar era 
by means of Dr. Schram’s most handy Tables, 2 
in order first to obtain the current (northern) 
Vikrama year, we must add to the expired 
years of the Newar era 937, when a date falls 
within any of the five months from Karttika 
to Phalguna, and 938, when a date falls within 
any of the seven months from Chaitra to 
Asvina. 

To prove these statements, I shall place 
before the reader twenty-five Newar dates, 
together with the corresponding European 
dates. Six of them are taken from the late 
Pandit Bliagvanlal Indraji’s Inscriptions from 
Nepal, ante , Yol. IX. p. lGSff., two from 
Mr. Bendall s Journey in Nepal caul Northern 
India , and the remaining seventeen from the 
same scholar's Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscripts , I shall begin with four dates 
(1-4), in which the years mentioned are dis- 
tinctly described as expired years* After these 
I shall give nineteen dates (5-23), in which the 
figures for the years likewise denote expired 
years, although this is not actually stated in 
the dates themselves. And I shall conclude 
with two dates (24 and 25), in which the 
figures for the years must be taken to denote, 
exceptionally, current years. 

A. — Dates in which the years mentioned 
are described as expired years. 

1. Bendall’s Catalogue , p. 187 : 3 — 

S hat -t tare (sic) paucha-sate gate £bde Ne pa- 
like masi cha Ckaitra-samjne ! 

Krishna-pakslio Madan-abhidhayam tithau 
8 asankat maja- v A sar e cha ll 

Data : — The year 50G expired , the month 
Chaitra, the dark half, the tithi Mad an a, i.e. 
the thirteenth lunar day, Sasahkatmai'a-vasara, 
or Wednesday. 

The corresponding northern Vikrama year 
is 506 + 938 = 1 144 current ; and the corres- 
ponding European date is Wednesday, March 
28. 1386 On that day, at sunrise, the 13th 
tithi of the dark half was current, and it ended 
2 Oh 41m after mean sunrise. [If the epoch 


* }h If at aj\> In fu r C h ro nnlo-jir. j>p. 52 and 53 . Dr. Soli ra m 
pMtesuea tu jriw\ for the Ium-s.d.ir calendar, approximate 
late" only, and the results obtained front his Tables have, 
Mierefore,* m the follow ini? been \mfied or Corrected by 
Professor Jacobi V Tanks f"r ( .ikukitins? the tithis. Rut, 
is a matter of fact. Dr. SehvnuTs T.«ble>, in the majority 
>f ease-. do jiold absolutely tru i re-ulK aud they are 
Mr more- convenient and useful th m any other similar 
Tables, and I feel sure that they will be gcneially adopted 


— -» 

were A. D. 8/9-80, the corresponding date 
would be Tuesday, April 16, 1387]. 

2. lb., p. 30 : — 

Dvadas-ottara-paficha-sataih prayate viha- 
yase (?) I 

Pausha-sukle navamyan=cha sampurna (!) 
Guru-vasare II 

Data : — The year 512 expired , the month 
Pausha, the bright half, the ninth lunar day, 
Guru-vasara, or Thursday. 

The corresponding (northern) Vikrama year 
is 512 + 037 = 1449 current; and the corres- 
ponding European date is Thursday, January 
4, 1392. On that day, at sunrise, the 9th tithi 
of the bright half was current, and it ended 
loh 22m after mean sunrise. [If the epoch 
were A.D. 879-80, the corresponding date 
would be Monday, December 23, 1392.] 

3. a, lie, Vol. IX. p. 183 

Saihvan=Nepfdak-akhye tribhuvana-dahane 

Kama-bane prayate Maghe sukle cha Kame 
tithi... vidite piiti-yoge eba punyel 

Vare Push-abhidliano makara-ravi-gate 
yngma-rasan sasanke 

It should be noted that the same year, 533, 
which here is called an expired year, im- 
mediately afterwards, p. 184, where the 
date is repeated in the more business-like 
manner — 

Samvat 533 Maglia-sukla-trayodasi punar- 
vasu-nakskatre priti-yoge Aditya-vare — 
is called simply “ the year 533 .’ 9 

Data : — The year 533 expired, the month 
MAgha, the bright half, the thirteenth lunar 
day, Aditja-vAra or Sunday, the nakshatra 
Punarvasu, and the tfuja Priti. 

The corresponding (northern) Vikrama year 
is 533 + 937 = 14/0 current ; and the corre- 
sponding European date is Sunday, January 15, 
1413. On that day, at sunrise, the 13th tithi 
of the bright half was current, and it ended Hi 
25m after mean sunrise. Moreover, at sunrise, 
the moon v:as in the nakshatra Punarvasu, and 
the current y*ga u'as Priti. [If the epoch 
were A.D. 879-80, the corresponding date 

wlion they become more widely known. It is for this 
reason that, m the follow ins*. I have first converted the 
Newar dates into dates of the north* ra Vikrama year, 
instead of comeitine: them, as mklit otherwise appear 
more natural, into dates of the unnthmi Vikrama year. 

3 In the following I shall qive the dates exactly as eiven 
in tlie woiks from which I take them, and I dial! not 
attempt any corrections except where it may be absolutely 
necessary. 
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would be Friday, February 2, 1414, nakshatra 
Pushya, and yoga Saubhagya.] 

4. Bendall’s Catalogue , p. 147 : — 

Yfite Naip Alika- varshe tri-yugma-randhra- 
samyute i 

Margasirshe ^sita-pakshe dasamyam Ra vi- 
va sare II 

Data: — The year 9*23 expired , the month 
Margasirsha, the dark half, the tenth lunar 
day, Ravi-vasara or Sunday. 

The corresponding (northern) Vikrama year 
is 923 + 937 = 1860 current ; and the coi re- 
sponding European date is Sunday, December 
19, new style, 1802. On that day, at sunrise, 
the 10th tithi of the dark half was current, and 
it ended 18 hours after mean sunrise. [If the 
epoch were A.D. 879-80, the corresponding 
date would be Thursday, December 8, new 
style, 1803.] 

B. — Dates in which the years mentioned 
must be regarded as expired years, although 

they are not described as such in the 
dates themselves. 

5. Ib., p. 151 : — 

Panchatriihs-adhike -$bde satatama prasa- 
te(r) Chaitra-mase himabha 1 

Vikhyate $smin dasamyan=Danimja(? 
Danuja)ripugurau vasare samprasaste II 

Data : — The year clearly is 135, but the 
expression prasate following upon satatama is 
anintelligible ; Mr. Bendall hesitatingly suggests 
the reading pragate (‘elapsed,’ see Palaeogra- 
phical Introduction, p. xxv. note), which, he 
admits, offends against the metre. The re- 
maining data are, — the month Chaitra, the 
bright half, the tenth lunar day, Danuja- 
ripuguru-vasara or Thursday. 

Taking 135 to be the year expired, the corres- 
ponding northern Vikrama year is 135 + 938 = 
1073 current. In that year, Chaitra was an inter- 
calary month, and the corresponding European 
date, for the adhika Chaitra, would be Thurs- 
day, March 3, 1015, when the 10th tithi of the 
bright half ended 4h 2m after mean sunrise : 
and for the nija Chaitra, Friday, April 1, lolo. 

* Another date which mint contain on intercalary 
l-s jnvpn in Mr Kendall’s p 162, — “ w»aat 7’JO 

Sr't* / mh mi-pul 'h* hero the word 

nn<.h*‘t appear- to be corrupt, but the corresponding 
northern Vikrwna year is 107 7 current, when Sravana was 
an intercalary month. 

a See below, date 16. According’ to the Dharma^nuihu- 
^*ra, the birth (or descent) of the Ganga took place on 
the baptaml or 7th lunar day of the bright half of 


As the former date is evidently the one intended, 
the result of the calculation suggests the 
reading — 

Panchatrims-adhike sbde satatama itare 
Chaitra-mase, <k inthe 135th year, in the other* 
t.e.j adhika month Chaitra/’ — 

Which both from a grammatical and a metri- 
cal point of view is unobjectionable. 4 [Taking 
135 to be the current year, the date correspond- 
ing to Chaitra sukla 1 0, with the epoch A.D. 
878-79, would be Sunday, March 14, 1014; and 
in that year there was, of course, no intercalary 
month.] 

6. Ib., p. 368 : — 

Sam vat 188 Bhadrapada-sukla-paurnamasyah 
Sukra-dine . 

Data: — The year 188, the month Bhadra- 
pada, the bright half, the full -mo on day, Sukra- 
dina or Friday. 

Taking 188 to be the year expired, the cor- 
responding northern Vikrama year is 188 + 
938 = 1126 current; and the corresponding 
European date is Friday, August 15, 1068, when, 
at 22h 15m Greenwich time, there was a lunar 
eclipse. [With 188 current, and the epoch A.D, 
878-79, the corresponding date would be 
Monday, August 17, 1067, when, at 5h 31m 
Greenwich time, there also was a lunar eclipse.] 

7. Bendail’s Journey , p. SO : — 

Tribhir=varshaih samayukte samvatsara- 

sata-dvaye | 

Vaisakha-sukla-saptamyam Budhe pushy - 
odayo subha [||] 

Data : — The year 203, the month Vaisakha, 
the bright half, the seventh lunar day, Budha 
or Wednesday, the nakshatra Pushya. 

Taking 2u3 to be the year expired, the cor- 
responding northern Vikrama year is 203 + 
938 = 1141 current ; and the corresponding 
European date is Wednesday, April 26, 1083. 
when, at sunrise, the moon ivas in the nakshatra 
Pushya. Civilly, Wednesday, April 26, was 
bu. di. 6, but the 7th tithi , mentioned in the 
I date, began as early as 4h 7m after mean 
I sunrise. 5 [With 203 current, and the epoch 

Vaisakha, anti ceremonies in honour of that event must 
be performed on that civil day on which the baptam' ip 
current at mublay. The inscription, from winch the 
above date is taken, simply records the Petting- up of an 
imagv in honour of the Sun, and contain* no allusion to 
Gahga. — According to a general rule given m the Dhar- 
ma.'inrtkv-Htra, any rites whatever of the 7th tithi must 
be performed on that civil day on which the 7th tilt u 
meets with the 6th tithi. 
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A.D. 878-79, the corresponding date would be 
Friday, April 8, 1082, nakshatra Pushya.] 

8. Bendall’s Catalogue, p. 182 : — 

Saihvat 285 Sravana-suktr-ashtamyam=Adi- 

tya-dme. 

Data : — The year 285, the month Sravana, 
the bright half, the eighth lunar day, Aditya- 
dina or Sunday. 

Taking 285 to be the year expired, the corre- 
sponding northern Yikrama year is 285 -f - 938 = 
1223 current ; and the corresponding European 
date is Sunday, July 18. 1165, On that day, 
at sunrise, the 8th tit hi of the bright half was 
current, and it ended 12 hours after mean 
sunrise. [With 285 current, and the epoch 
A.D. 878-79, the corresponding date would be 
Wednesday, July 29, 1164.] 

9. Ih p. 155 : — 

Samvat [336] Pausha-krishn-ashtamyam Yri- 
haspati- vasare vaisakha-nakshatre. 

Data : — The year 336 (?), the month Pausha, 
the dark half, the eighth lunar day, Bri- 
haspati-vasara or Thursday, the nakshatra 
Vib&kbA. 

Taking 336 to be the year expired, the 
corresponding (northern) Yikrama year is 
336 + 937 = 1273 current ; and the corre- 
sponding European date is Thursday, January 
14, 1216. On that day, at sunrise, the 8th 
tit hi of the dark half was current, and it 
ended 5h 32m after mean sunrise. Moreover, 
at sunrise, the moonw'ffs in the nakshatra ViS&- 
kh&. The result of the calculation thus shows 
that the figures for the year, 336, about which 
Mr. Bendall is somewhat doubtful, because the 
date has been retouched, and because “ the 
day of the week and month’ * were supposed 
“ not to tally for the year 336,” are quite 
correct. [With 336 current, and the epoch 
A.D. 878-79, the corresponding date would be 
Friday, December 26, 1214, nakshatra Svati.] 

10. % Ih., p. 84 : — 

Samvat 505 Kartika-sukla ashthamyAni tithau 
San im vara -vasare . 

Data The year 505, the month Karttika, 
the bright half, the eighth lunar day, Sauai- 
schara-vasara or Saturday. 

Taking 505 to be the year expired, the 
corresponding (northern) Yikrama year is 
505 + 937 =1442 current ; and the correspond- 

e The published version has .Wtf/rfnni', supposed to 
re the Hindustani and rendered “ by order of 


ing European date is Saturday, October 22, 
1384. On that day, at sunrise, the 8th tithi of 
the bright half was current, and it ended ldh 
52m after mean sunrise. [With 505 current, 
and the epoch A.D. 878-79, the corresponding 
date would be Tuesday, November 3, 1383.] 

11. 16., p. 191 : — 

Samvata 509 Jy aishta-sukla dasamyaya tithau 
Sukra-vasare. 

Data : — The year 509, the month Jyaishtlia, 
the bright half, the tenth lunar day, Sukra-va- 
sara or Friday. 

Taking 509 to be the year expired, the 
corresponding northern Yikrama year is 509 + 
938 = 1447 current ; and the corresponding 
European date is Friday, June 4, 1389. On 
that day, at sunrise, the 10th tithi of the bright 
half was current, and it ended lh 8m aftei 
mean sunrise. [With 509 current, and the 
epoch A.D. 878-79, the corresponding date 
would be Saturday, May 16, 1388.] 

12. Bendall’s Journey, p. 83 : — 

Sriman-Nepalika-samvat 512 Yaisakha- kri- 

shna-shashthyAm tithau [\ gara-karane 6 1 visva- 
muliurtte sravana-nakshatre 1 aindra-yogei Adi- 
ty a- vasare }| 

Data : — -The year 512, the month Yaisakha, 
the dark half, the sixth lunar day, the ka e ana 
Gara, the muhvrta Visva, the nakshatia 
Sravana, the yoga Indra, Aditya-vasara or 

Sunday. 

Taking 512 to be the year expired, the 
corresponding northern Yikrama year is 512 -f- 
938 = 1450 current ; and the corresponding 
European date is Sunday, May 12, 1392. On 
that day, the Gtlx tithi of the dark half com- 
menced about sunrise, and the first half of that 
tithi, i.e. the time from about sunrise to about 
sunset, was the 41st kxrana , called Gara. 
Ai. 1 at sunrise, the moon was in the nakshatra 
Sravana, and the current y^ga was Indra. 
[With 5T2 current, and the epoch A.D. 878-79, 
the corresponding date would be Tuesday, 
April 25, 1391, the 42nd karana, called Banij, 
nakshatra lit tar A Ashadha, and yoga Sukla.] 

13. Bendalfis Catalogue , p. 155: — 

Samvata 532 Magasira-sukla l saptamyam 
tithau satavrisha-nakshatre \ harashaya-pra- 
(para P)-vajra-yoga l Aditya- vasare U 

Data: — The year 532, the month MArgasiras, 

Government.” My calculation of the date renders it certain 
that the reading ganoharant is right. 
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the bright half, the seventh lunar day, Aditya- 
vasara or Sunday, the nakshatra 4 Satavriska,’ 
i.e. evidently Satabhishaj, and the yogas 
Harshana and Vajra. 

Taking 532 to be the year expired, the 
corresponding (northern) Yikrama year is 
532 + 937 = 1469 current ; and the corre- 
sponding European date is Sunday, November 
22, 1411. On that day, at sunrise, the 7th 
tit hi of the bright half was current, and it 
ended 131x 36m after mean sunrise. More- 
over, at sunrise, the moon was in the nakshatra 
Satabhishaj, and the current y6ga was Vajra. 
[With 532 current, and the epoch A.D. 878-79, 
the corresponding date would be Wednesday, 
December 3, 1410, nakshatra Purva-Bkadra- 
pada, and yoga Vyatipata.] 

14. lb., p. 180:— 

Samvat 532 Ashadha-krislina [ ekadasyam 
rhau i karttika-ghathi 20 I rohim-nakshatra l 
gan da-ghat hi 6 vridi-yoge 1 Soma-vasare 1 

Date : — The year 532, the month Ashadha, 
the dark half, the eleventh lunar day, Soma- 
v A .sara or Monday, the nakshatras Krittika 
and Rdhini, and the yogas Ganda and Vriddhi. 

Taking 532 to be the year expired, the cor- 
responding northern Vikrama year is 532 + 
933 = 1470 current : and the corresponding 
European date is Monday, Jnly 4, 1412. On 
that day, at sunrise, the 11th tithi of the 
dark half was current, and it ended 21 h. 20 m, 
after mean sunrise. Moreover, calculated by 
Pi of. Jacobi's tables the moon at sunrise was 
in tl e nakshatra Rohini, and the current yoga 
Vriddhi. [With 532 current, and the 
1 ‘P'ich A.D. n78-79, the corresponding date 
would be Thursday, July 16, 1411, nakshatra \ 
Mrlga, and y*ja Vyaglmta.] | 

15. //,„ p. i83 : — 

Sain vat 7 Id Jy*. shtha-kiishna amava.^ya 
5 uvya gra«a-sa 

Data * — The year 749, the month Jyarditha. 
rl.r dark half, new-moon day, a solar eclipse. 

Taking 749 to be the year expired, the 
•or responding northern Vikrama year 749 -f- 
JJ-4 — 1687 current ; ami the corresponding 
Ivoit'pean date is June 11, 1629. On that day, 
!h 56m Greenwich time, nr at Lanka about 
; j tu., there was a t<a-d solar eclipse, visible 

- •• abo\‘\ 7 —I u»n.>t tout tint my ivhtriou- | 
i'Iy p"< r, .>r tK * 1 l*ith o//. » »r thv 

4 it half of PhalgUL . Av-nr-liULi to the UK ( 


in India. [With 749 current, and the epoch 
A.D. 878-79, the corresponding date would be 
June 21, 1628 ; and on that day there also 
was a solar eclipse ; but this eclipse was not 
visible in India.] 

16. ante , Vol. IX. p. 185 

Nepala - varshe svara- sara - turagair = ah kite 
Phalguniye paksh6 prapte valakshe=mara- 
guru-divase sahkara-rkshe dasam-yam I ; and 
on p. 186 : — Samvat 757 Phalguna-mase sukla- 
pakshe dasamyariitithauardra-para-punar vasu- 
nakshatre ayushman-yoge Brihaspati-vasare. 

Data: — The year 757, the month Phalguna, 
the bright half, the tenth lunar day, Brihaspati- 
vasara or Thursday, the nakshatras Ardr& and 
Punarvasu, and the yoga Ayushmat. 

Taking 757 as the year expired, the corre- 
sponding (northern) Vikrama year is 757 + 
937 = 1694 current ; and the corresponding 
European date is Thursday, February 23, 1637, 
when, at sunrise,the moon was in the nakshatra 
Ardr&, and, from 13 to 14 hours later, in 
Punarvasu, and w r hen the current yoga was 
Ayushmat. Civilly, Thursday, February 23, 
was su. di. 9, but the 10th tithi mentioned 
in the date began 5h 49m after mean sunrise. 7 
[With 757 current and the epoch A.D. 878-79, 
the corresponding date wmuld be Sunday, 
March 6, 1036, nakshatra Pushy a, and yoga 
Atiganda.l 

17. Ih~ s p. 188 : — 

Sarhvat 769 Phalguna sukla s hash thy am 
j titkau anuradha-nakshatre harskana-yoge 
i Brihaspati-vasare. 

Data : — The year 769, the month Phalguna, 
the bright half, the sixth lunar day, Brihaspati- 
va>ara or Thursday, the nakshatra Anur&dhA, 
and the y‘>ja Harshana. 

Assuming those data to have been given cor- 
rectly, the corresponding European dates are, — 
for 769 expired (= 769 + 937 = 1706 Vikrama 
current) Wednesday, February 7, 1649, tho 
6th tithi of the bright half ending 20h 6m 
after mean sunrise, nakshatra Bharani (No. 2 
instead oi No. 17), and ytga Brahman 
(No 25 instead of No. 14) — and for 769 
current, Saturday, Februa ry 19, 1618, 
nah 'Jiatia Bliarani and >/5ya Vaidhnti (No. 27 
instead of No. 11). The^e days evidently are 

f;. "t-, **h* , of tho 10th .Vm Vuould take pl.ico 
i.n that day on which the 10th tithi meets with the Oth 

V' i 
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wrong; and a satisfactory result is obtained 
only, if we take the word snkla of the date to 
have been put, either in the original inscrip- 
tion or by the editor, erroneously for the w ord 
Krishna, For the European date correspond- 
ing to the sixth lunar day of the dark half 
of Phalguna, 769 expired, is Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1649, when the 6 th tit hi of the 
dark half ended 121i 7m after mean sunrise, 
and when, at sunrise, the moon iras in the 
nakshatra Anur&dhA, and the current yoga 
was Harshana. 

18. Ib., p. 191 

Xepale samvate = smin = haya-giri-muni- 
bhih samyute Magha- mase saptamyam sukla- 
pakshe Ravidina-sahite revati-ri-ksliaraje I 
yoge sri-siddhi-saihjne. 

Data : — The year 7 77, 8 the month Magha, 
the bright half, the seyenth lunar day, Ravi- 
dina or Sunday, the nakshatra Revati, and 
the yoga Siddhi (!). 

Taking 777 to be the year expired, the 
corresponding (northern) Vikrama year is 
777 -f- 937 = 1714 current ; and the corre- 
sponding European date is Sunday, January 
11, 1657, when the 7th titlii of the bright 
half ended 22h 11m after mean sunrise. 
Moreover, at sunrise, the moon teas in the 
nakshatra Revati. As to the yoga , the result 
calculated by Prof. Jacobi’s tables would be 
Sadhya ; and as this yoga (No. 22) is next 
to Siddha (No. 21), not to Siddhi (No. 16), 1 
feel certain that the word siddhi of the date 
has been put by mistake for siddha. [With 
777 current, and the epoch A.D. S 78-79, the 
corresponding date would be Wednesday, 
January 23, 1656, nakshatra As v ini, and yoga 
Sukla.j 

19. lb., p. 192 : — 

N c p a 1-abd e ga gana-dharini-n aga-v uk t e k il= 
Or je muse pakshe vidliu-viraliite su-dvitiya- 
tithau .... Ravau. 

Data : — The year SlO, the month Karttika, 
the dark hall’, the secuiid lunar day, Ravi or 

Sunday. 

Taking 810 to be the year expired, the cor- 
responding (northern) Vikrama year is Hip -f- 
937 = 1747 current ; and the corresponding 
European date is Sunday. October 20, lt)89. , 
On that day, at sunrise, the 2nd tit hi of the 


dark half was current, and it ended 7h 35m 
after mean sunrise. [With 810 current, and 
the epoch A.D. 878-79, the corresponding date 
would be Tuesday, October 30, 10*8.] 

20. Rendall s Catalog no. p. 142 : — 

Sambat 82 U Karttika-mAs\a-suk3a-pakshe 

trayodasyam tithau revati-nakshaue vaira- 
voge . . . Vrihaspati-vasare, and other pa.- 
ticulars which I omit here. 

Data The year 820, the month Karttika, 
the bright half, the thirteenth lunar day. Bn- 
haspati-vasara or Thursday, the nakshatm 
Revati, and the y'»ia Vajx*a. 

Taking 82d to be the year expired, the cor- 
respondmg (northern) Vikrama year is 820 — 
^8/ = 175/ current ; and the corresponding 
European date is Thursday, October 26, 1699. 
On that day, at sunrise, the 13th tit hi ot 
the bright half was current, and it ended 
12h 45m after mean sunrise. Calculated 

by Prof. Jacobi’s tables, the moon, at mean 
sunrise, was in the nakshatra Asvini, the nak- 
shatra following upon Revati, and the current 
y ,l ga was Siddhi, the yoga following upon 
Vajra. [With 820 current, and the epoch A.D. 
878-79, the corresponding date would he Sunday, 
November 6, 1698, nakshatra Bharani, and 
yoga Parigha.] 

21. ante, Vol. IX. p. 193:— 

Abde Rama-prajesvarasya-vasubhir=Maghe 
site pakshake 

side ch-ottaraphalgune Sasadhare vare dvl- 
tiya-tithau I 

Data: — The year 843, the month Magha. the 
bright half, if the word following upon the 
word M nob' 1 is taken (as it has been taken by 
the editor of the inscription) to be *itr\ but the 
dark half, if the same word is taken to be finite 

tig ho ^n/v) : the second lunar day, Sasadhnva- 
vara or Monday, the nakshatra TJttara-PMl- 
guni, and the yoga Sula. 

With 843 expired ( = 81-3 -f- 937 — 17^9 
Vikrama current) the corresponding European 
date for the bright half of Magha is Sunday, 
January 27, 1723 ; and with 843 current, the 
corresponding date, also for the bright half, A 
January 8, 1722, which >ras a Monday, hut on 
w hich the moon was in the nakshatra Sravishth.1 
(No. 23 instead of No. 12 ), and w hen the cm rent 
n*ga was \ vatipaia (No. 17 instead of No. \ t 


8 Nut 77S, gneu by the editur of the ui-uiptiuu 
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Both days dearly are wrong, and a satisfactory 
res nit is obtained only for the dark half of 
Magha ; for the date corresponding to the second 
of the datk half of Magha, 843 expired. — is 
Monday, February 22, 11, 1723, when the 2nd 
i> r k i } of the dark half ended Gh Gm after , 
mean sunrise, and when at sunrise the moon 
'•t't/' in the nakshatm Uttara-PMlguni, and the j 
current y'>ya teas Sula. [With 843 current, i 
and the epoch A.D. 878-70, the corresponding 
date, for the dark half of Magha, would be 
Tuesday, January 23, 1722. | 

22. Bondall's Catalan ue , p. 5 : — 

Naipalik-abde bhuja-parvata-vasu-saihyute 1 

ioa>c As vini ^site | trayudasiamita-tithau | 
turd chitra priti-yoge . . . Bhaskaraputra- 
\asare . . . 

A 

Data : — The year 872. the month Asvina, the 
aark half (Aiuine the thirteenth lunar 

day. Bhaskaraputra-vasara or Saturday, the 
hakahatra Chitra, and the yoga Priti. 

Taking 872 to be the year expired, the cor- 
i expending northern Yikrama year is 872 -\- 
038 — 1810 current ; and the corresponding 
European date is Saturday, November 4, new 
^tyle, 1752, when the 13th tithi of the dark 
half ended 17 minutes after mean sunrise. 
Calculated by Prof. Jacobi’s Tables, the moon, 
at sunrise, ivcis in the nakshatra Chitr&, and 
the current yaga was Ayuslimat, the yoga 
following upon Priti. — As the reading Ascint 
might be considered doubtful, I have 
calculated also the 13th of the brijht half of 
Alvina, with the result — Saturday, October 
21, new style, 1732, u al><hat r<i Revati fXo. 27 
instead of No. 14), and y^ga Yajra (No, 15 
instead of No. 2), wliicli shows that the dav 
intended must be the 13tli of the dark half. 
[With *72 current, and the epoch A.l). 87*- 70, 
the corresponding date would be Sundav, 
October G, 1731, nakshatra llusta, and y‘>ga 
Yy alhriti . j 

23. /A, p. 40 

Samvat 003 miti BniC'ikha krishna 2 Sam- 
svara-vfu’.}. 

Data : —The year 003, tbc month VaCakha, 
rb» dark half, the second, Sanivara or Satur- 
day. 

Taking 003 to he the year expir* d. the 
corresponding northern Yikrama year l.-s 005 — 
93* — 1033 eurrenl : and the coi respond lnir 
European date is Saturday, May ^2, new- 


style, 1875, when the 2nd tithi of the dark 
half ended Oh 30 ma fter mean sunrise. [With 
y05 current, and the epoch A.l). 878-79, the 
corresponding date would be Sunday, May o. 
1874.] 

C. — Dates in which the years mentioned 
must be regarded, exceptionally, as 
current years. 

24. lb., p. 172:— 

Samvat 157 Yaisaklia-sukla-tritiyayaih &u- 
kra-dine. 

Data : — The year 157, the month Yaisaklia, 
the bright half, the third lunar day, Sukra-dina 

or Friday. 

Taking 157 to be the current year, the 
corresponding northern Yikrama year is 15G 
expired -j- 03 S = lu94 current ; and the corre- 
sponding European date is Friday, April 2 : 
103G, when the 3rd tithi of the bright half 
ended Oh 21m after mean sunrise. [With 
157 expired and the epoch A.D. 878-79, or 
with 157 current and the epoch A.D. 879-80; 
the corresponding date would be Thursday . 
April 21, 1037; and with 137 expired, and 
the epoch A.D. 879-80, — Monday, April 10, 
1038.] 

25. 75., p. 148 : — 

Samvat 927 Vaisasha - masya - sukla - pakshe 
chaturdaeyaih tithau chitta-nakshatre vaja-yoge 
... V rihaspati-vara. 

Data: — The year 927, the month Yaiaakha, 
the bright half, the fourteenth lunar day, Bri- 
haspati-vara or Thursday, the nakshatra 
Chitra, and the yoga Yajra. 

Taking 927 to he the current year, the 
corresponding 1 northern \ ikramu year is 926 
expired -j- 038 ~ 1SG4 current ; and the 
corre>p< aiding European date i- Thursday, 
Mjiv 1, new st\ le, lSuG, when tin* 14tli tithi 
ended I0h 25m after mean sunrise. At sun 
ri.se, the moon was in the nai^bfd nt Chitra, 
and the current yoga n ti< Yajra. [With 027 
expired and Die epoch A.D. *7^-70, or with 
027 current and the epoch A.D. 879 80, the 
corresponding date would be W'-dm^day, May 
2U new style, 1*07. nah^liatra S\;iti, and y<djn 
Varna.*-. : and with 027 expired and the epoch 
A.D. 870-*0, — Monday. May 0, new style. 
1*"8, nn/shat nt Svati, and y>3/./ Yyinpatu. ( 

An examination of these 25 dales will show 
that, as regards the settlement of the true epoch 
ot the No war era, the must important of them 
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are the first four and the last two dates. If 
we had only the 19 dates, from 5 to 23, the 
years mentioned in them might of course be 
taken as current years, and in that case the 
results as regards week-days, etc., would be the 
same with the epoch A.D. 879-80. But that 
epoch will absolutely not do for the dates 1-4, 
which distinctly give expired years, nor for 
the dates 24 and 25 ; and, unless we are pre- 
pared to assume an error in every one of those 
six dates, the only epoch that leads to satisfac- 
tory results for them, and generally for every 
one of the 25 dates, is A.D. 878-79, or, more 
accurately, that epoch by which the era began 
on 20 October, A.D. 879. And this, again, 
shows that the years given in the dates 5-23, 
beginning with the Newar year 135 and ending 
with 995, must undoubtedly be taken as expired 
vears, although the dates contain no such word 
as atita , gata, ydta , or any other synonymous 
expression. 

As regards the commencement of the 
Ndw&r year, a comparison of date 22, ’which 
gives the 13th day of the dark half of the month 
Asvina, with date 10, which gives the 8th 
day of the bright half of the month Karttika, 0 
and of which the former requires the addition 
of 938 and the latter the addition of only 937 
for the obtainment of the current northern 
Vikrama year, clearly shows that the year 
commences on one of the ten days interven- 
ing between those two dates ; in other words, 
that it undoubtedly does begin with the first 
day of the bright half of Karttika, the day on 
which it is reported to begin. 

And that the arrangement of the two 


lunar fortnights is the amdnta arrangement 
of the southern A ikrama year, is clearly proved 
by the dates 1, 4, 9,12,14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22. 
and 23 ; for those eleven dates give days in 
dark fortnights, which, as I have taken care 
to ascertain, in every instance, work out 
satisfactorily only with the amdnta scheme 
of the month. 

Finally, I may draw attention to the dates 
7 and 10, because in them the words saptam- 
ijam, on the seventh (tithi'),* and dakamydm 
tithau , ‘on the tenth tit hi,’ clearly do not 
mean ‘on the day on which the 7th tithi 
ended' and k on the day on which the 10th tithi 
ended but mean exactly what they signify, 
and thus happen to denote, in the first date, 
the 6th day, and in the other, the 9th day of 
the lunar fortnight. The fact is that, when a 
tithi begins on one day and ends on the next, 
the ceremonies prescribed for it must, under 
certain circumstances which are fully described 
in such works as the Dhannaaindhusdra , be 
performed on the civil day on which the tithi 
commences, and not on the civil day on which 
the tithi ends; and it is highly desirable that 
somebody should compile, for easy refeience, 
a short and clear tabular statement, showing 
the tithis which are liable to be treated in this 
way, and the exact conditions under which, for 
religious purposes, they must be connected 
with the civil day on which they commence. 
Anyhow, it is clear that, in calculating dates, 
it may sometimes be necessary to ascertain 
the beginning as well as the end of a tithi a 
process which now has been rendered more 
than easy by Professor Jacobi's Tables. 


SOME SPECIMENS OF SOUTH INDIAN POPULAR EROTIC POETRY. 
BY PAXI>IT S. M. NAT ESA SASTRI, M.FLS. 


Love Songs m Southern India arc as nume- 
rous as elsewhere, and large numbers of books 
exist everywhere containing them. Very few, 


9 Arranged m the m <iurru_e of the mentis, the 25 daks 
would stand a^ follows. — 

Date In, Ki'uttika, Mikla S 
D.ito 2M, Karttika. Mikla Id 
Date la, Kaittik.i, kndina 2. 

Date Id, M ar^aMiM^ sukl.i 7. 

Date 1, Mari^ i mi l< -, ki eluu 10. 

Date 2, Pau.-h i, sukla !>. 

Date Pan*, ha. kn-hiu 8. 

Date IS, Mairhn, thiklj 7 
Date d, Md_jha, Nikla Ki 
Date IB, Majrha, kn-hna 2 
Date 16, l'h*l_jiuta, smJi Id 
Date 17, Phalguna, krishna b 


however, arc worth collecting, or the trouble of 
publication in translation. But it is of 
interest to gather specimens of then’ put ely 

Pate 5, Chaitra adhika, >ukla l<* 

Date 1, (’haitia. kri-hiia Id. 

Date 2K VaiMikha, -.aUa d 
Date 7. VaNakha. -luMa 7 
Dat*- 25. Yai-akha. Mikl i 11 
Datt 2d, VaiMtkha, kriMim 2 
Date 12. VaiMikha, kn-l.iia f*. 

Date 11. JxaiMitha, kukl l 1th 
Date 35, .hai.-litha. kridum 1 >. 

Date IK A'-halhi, kn-lma 11 
Date t\ Sia\ana, Mikla 8 
Date •». lihadrapadu, ^akla 15 
Date 22, Aavma, kriahna 13 
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erotic verse from the lips of the people them- 1 and sing songs, generally descriptive of the 


selves, I give three ordinary love songs in the 
following pages, which are good ones of their 
kind. | 

In addition to what may be called the general j 
love songs of the people, there exists a very i 
large number of songs and ditties which are j 
sung at ceremonies connected with mar- 
riages ? some of which are curious and well ■ 
worth preserving. Of the^e the Nalangup&ttu j 
are of great interest, and 1 give below six speci- 1 
mens. At an ordinary infant marriage when the 
ritual is over it is customary to beat the bride and 
bridegroom (both children) opposite each other 
on a tine carpet or mat, and to make the bride j 
do muck obeisance to her husband. The boy is j 
then made to sing some formal song of accept- j 
ance thereof. This ceremony, which is entirely : 
a female one — no adult male being present — is j 
called nalahqu , and hence the name ( nalahgu - j 
pdttu) of the songs connected with it. Some- 
times a hall made of flowers is roiled between the 
bride and bridegroom, sometimes the bride has 
to adorn the ankles of the bridegroom and vice 
versa , while sometimes scented flowers are 
scattered about. These details, of course, vary ' 
with each locality, the songs which accompany 
them complying with each variation. 

In addition to the above occasion every 
formal visit that the bridegroom makes to the 
bride’s house and vice versa before the real maz*t 

1 

riaore comes off is made an excuse for a na- I 
lahj ?/, but it is never practised after they liavo ; 
once lived together. 

When girls attain puberty it is, or rather has ! 
been, customary for all the young girls of the j 
village to collect and to sing songs of the most | 
obscene nature ! Males are on such occasions i 
rigidly excluded. In the present day, how- 
ever, this revolting custom ha ^ practical! y died 
i-.ii, being continued only in remote villages otV 
the usual lines of mmmunwation. 1 have 
naturally given no specimen-* of these. 

Epithalamia are exceedingly common in the 
south of India, and are there known as “Open- 
the-door Songs.” I give one specimen. After 
the final nuptial ceremonies are over the bride 
and bridegroom are eoiidmdod to the nuptial 
‘diamber and are locked in The ladies of t heir 
respective families then collect outride thedoor, 


amours of some god. In these the goddess is 
usually represented as scolding the god with 
having gone astray with some other female. 
They get their peculiar name because they are 
invariably followed by the request, “ Open- the- 
door.*’ 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
songs and customs above alluded to date no 
further back than the time of the introduction 
of Vaishnavism into Southern India, especially 
those which celebrate in verse the arnoious 
adventures of Krishna with his jvpis, 

LOVE SONGS, 

Song No. I. 

Alaoite Bhagyamaya. 

Churns, — Alayite Lhdyyamdyd marie mi rad— 
Alayite bhdyyamdyd \ \ 

I. 

Taliru-boniro vdui eland inch a ijaladd \\ 

Al agile bhdyyamdyd , tyc, 

IT. 

Arasompu hiatal dde vduiJcl ne 
taniniriu mane hi ddnanayyenu 
SarasaJcu rdddya sal: i yard ndmomu 
Tiriyi tzildad^e mo dCcudunnudu II 
Alayite bhdyyamdyd , ^c. 

III. 

Bd\ilcdikan=< la ndto bandu 
tsdl utjdbdlu saatoshamdya 
nihiqunevdn i hitavuydde mo 
Nilavenird ndti nenarintsuk ale hand )i 
Alayite. bhdyyantdyd, §'c, 

IV. 

Bdl a prnjamuhnde fdi t a may nh'hi nann t* 
Vdd'lina sudd ahum* n no tjabivn 
Chain ndto bdsaht tmdt jo 
Jidlaro Mhrrmjdjniladn ajpoludu vddu II 
Ahtyitv hhdtjytnanyd , W* 

If HE is WIUI ME. 

< Inn us.— Tf he is displeased with me, the-, 
so my happiness lias been mily mi much 1 It 
he is displeased. 

1. 

Ladies ’ How can l punish him y 
If he is displeased, Ac 


i e it is ovur. 
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II. 

How can I be to bis liking* who does not 
come to me to toy with me, but only to talk. 
O ! frieuds ! I do nut know that he will ever 
look on my face again. Grod alone can protect 
me ! 

If he is displeased, Ac. 

III. 

Ladies 1 Why docs he not speak to me 
often f All my pleasure is over ! Perhaps I 
am not as much to his liking as yon are. O ye 
dark- haired ladies ! He has forgotten all his 
sincerity in those good old days towards me. 

If he is displeased, Ac. 

IV. 

He captivated my heart when I was young, 
and there are several things, many things 
could I say of our dalliance ! Many kinds of 
pleasure he has given me 1 Young ladies, 
where is my Muvvagopfila now ? 

If lie is displeased, Ac. 

Song No. 2. 

A EE Alio, YORVAXl YUIU SaRA<AL>U. 
Chorus,- — Akhiro yorvaui vdm sarasadu 
gddani yd.diiiojndc ddakoiieru \\ 

1. 

Mroklcaddy i navan i niudd uhtdtalava ni 
Muvvd jojtdiasdnf tu i yuaraitidyd/ii \\ 

Aickarv, ye. 

II. 

lidvnci i 'dnl dalachmaoude ruviku kriklcinsi 
i/ubhu 

law mmmdhi nirndmui cani nldtilnltc 
Sd nuitUKU ]>di yu\ nuiudniic rani zu>:hi*v 
Id iicu u id it u\ (dd>i/t(/ilumd>iuc y< varainuyd ni || 
AdckttfV) y r • 

III. 

Jilifi/u vddiuid u rurhch i veld nil ycLtiy ihhchito 
Yeriito haduidca dirvne vusumii yuni 
Kami u (dyumu. / <uU d ruuc yuth kudu nd 
Xa utilSfUnh lid Jt / u ) dm IJ C V d t'd i U 0>J U ni \\ 

Akku ro 7 y,*. 

IV. 

I* uni Mnwa ivyuh’d yunu <’h> y r> /i a 
dft 'ii>( ynl'tfiul upjxf fill nut' nd funiiif'lm 
Van ike hir'/du rh*lh/„e runt yiujinu 
Mdiiasuni ruA nihjUluiv ■: yeenva innytiiii II 
A/ L tiro, V*. 


Well, Skiers ! Ir some sl-lak ill «_■- nri. 

CHuiir-. — Well, sisters ! If some speak id 
of him, 2 let them keep their opinion. 

I. 

My M uv vagupalasami is worthy of my wor- 
ship and is sweet of speech. 

Well sisters, Ac. 

II. 

Ladies, if I just think of him my gown i-> 
torn to tatters." My breasts rise up and dll 
the whole space round abuut, and my mind 
soars higher and higher. If T but ^et a 
glimpse ut him, I think 1 have obtained the 
nine kinds oJt wealth. 

V ell sisters, Ac. 

III. 

If he just comes to me and exchanges kisse-, 

ho w much of happiness comes upon me. Ad 

iny heart becomes cooled (relreshed). Not <>:d,' 

I this, all mv pleasure comes from the Liu:' 

| *■ 

! sight of him. 

j Well sisters, Ac. 

IV. 

If my Muvvagopala place his hand lovmu'lv 
I on my body i begin to perspire with joy. 

He alone is able to please me, and my mind in 
, bis company feels ever delighted. 

I Well sisters, Ac. 

Song No. 3. 

; Aparin l Movi. 

1 Churn v . — AdurinC movi tnaalcittunC vadulitA 

i mu 11 

I. 

MndiJAid vddt i no hid ni ri nicJuydlfJ " 

Suditti }[’• vvuifkyul u ziirJunddi m< dnln. |i 
AldUnC itu vi, S'C. 

II. 

Ili ynno ,,'dyd <‘hi!uk<i rachrhi In dut lUrf 
2'Ojd. 

AY 7 u r> ’ft ni : H i / die i diiwddohinunt] 

ChtddVx : e rhilUiirU rJ'fhyd yc nil >*« f " II 
A’l'l/ WC.‘ ill V< ly A*. 

in. 

Apynd' k m'lOU an diiui'd‘i<tdii jlT.rh’ nn„l,nu 
Ynyyaht i.idvtirol xrukd tnulnfu :d>'*>i 
Ynyjni noli vdd »c <nra*u rmicnCni* * 11 
- / Id / 1 ut in • 1*/, V*. 

3 i.t. m> hotly swells so with emotion. 


a Tor not buiii^ amorous unouuh. 
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IV. 

LVaton ituhi vachchi tugilihchene , mandu 
Jbdlaro Mnwag^pabulu uaniufuda 
NduquhemCnri jdftnini jt*a mi \\ 

Ada tin e m v c i, ^ ’C . 

My lip& daxce. 

Chorus* — M y lips dunce and of itself the 
knot of my garment become luo&e.* 

I. 

He sowed enchantment in my mind, 0 Lady, 
from the moment I saw my Muvvagopala. 

My lips dance, Ac. 

IL 

Thi* has surely been some enchantment. The 
parrot came to me and left me after confusing 
my mind. Sleep by visiting my eye* has 
troubled me since last nmlit. My heart breaks ! 
Friend, what shall I dor 

My lips dance, Ac. 

III. 

Ladies ! Even then only he wanted to kiss 
me. and sc. ino- that my people were a hind- 
rance to it he went away in great anger. 

My lips dance, Ac. 

IV. 

Lie came here in sport and lias sown the 
‘-'eas oi love in nr* ! Young Ladies! Muv- 
vagupala lias played a great trick upon me. 

% lij ts dance, Ac. I 

BRIDAL SONGS. (NALANGUPATTU). | 
Song No. 4. 

Nalcgioa pi lac he Jana k i Nixx u. 

Chorus. — Nnlvjlda pi ft who Jdn'tfdt uinnu 
A ih/'jidu pilachv Janaki nui/iit \\ 

J. ; 

A a f ‘‘ >j tda-pil achC rn-ntiku-'ttinhanuhji 

K‘ i k /la~)'dn i- wi I inj i da -pilar In. -Jan aki-n i w«« || j 
Xalugida pJarfu 3 
II. 

A ttnrn-paniuni-ahvlava-tjtiadhnnin 
(i 'h inn > i ~>jh u niu-r&zann-t nfti'ja-nc tin II 
Xalugida pi iarh * , A’'’. 

Til. 

Hard Rukmam-dij ci RujlvnuC tri 
lidreati-guna-sd i Race inChandhgi \\ 

Xalugida pilncloy A r. 

* See above note 


IV. 

Mu ddu -hum d ra - m ukharnuddu bhave 
poddu pay ana putt Halt no rave 1 1 
Xalugida pilache, ^’c. 

V. 

Gajydlu , vahjalu , ghelu ghellani rave 
Rate ati gnna sail rave mnhandhgi \\ 
Nahigida pilache , <^’c. 

O Jaxaki, he called you. 

Chorus. — 0 Janaki, he called you to decorate 
your feet. 

0 Janaki, he called you to decorate your feet. 

I. 

0 Janaki, of captivating limbs, of speech 
resembling the voice of the loklla (cuckoo), he 
called you to decorate your feet. 

0 Janaki, be called you. Ac. 

II. 

As I was taking \itar of roses, scented water, 

1 saudal and strong scents smelling g hum ghu n > . 
O Janaki, Ac. 

III. 

Come, 0 Rukmanidevi. Come, O thou lotus- 
eyed and sweet matured. Come, thou of capti- 
vating limbs. 

O Janaki, Ac. 

IV. 

Give a kiss on the face of Muddnkumara. 1 
Come, 0 thou intelligent one, it is getting 
very late, 

O Janaki, Ac. 

V. 

Come, walking slowly, that the small pen- 
dents of your anklet-* and armlets may sound 
ghnl glial. Como, O thou of the sweetest 
nature, and of captivating body. 

O Janaki, Ac. 

Song No. 5. 

N \ L A X < ! U > A Y A V V A . 

Chorus. — A ahtiigidarayya Sri Xanda-kumura 
Tsdlam yd la Ruhmani-tn-Satya-JIari-chvra M 

I. 

La lita-narn-Rahi a - Kalya na g n n a ra . 

Chain rant chai-to-kvdi chrlulu yrdumka |j 
Nalahy id a vayya , 

1 The pearl bridegroom, said out of affection. 
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o/ 

Song No. 6. 

Sin Rama Jata. 

I. 


II. 

Tdrdru-tasalalla tavahgi sammetannu, 

pula sural a jata bandiika is liter a II 
Nt dang Ida vayya , V’« 

III. 

Nalaii'jtda rara nd sami voyydra 

Nalahyuku rdra nd sdnii ndtha II 
Nalahgida vayya , ^v. 

IV. 

Alcdsa-mdrrjamuna-sikhalu Rduiayya Rama 

Nile id a j at ala pad a tsnjcrd \ \ 

Xaloiigida vayya , Jpc. 

V. 

Parunahi gandjiamulalanu gkiimu gliuni 

v as ana pai salya Icadara II 
Nalahgida vayya , 

Decorate mt feet. 

Chorus . — Decorate my feet, 0 tlion son of 
Nanda. Why should you be shy in sporting 
with Rukmaai ? O thou truthful Hari, ever 
fond of stealthy dalliance. 

I. 

O thou that art adorned with a fine garland 
of the nine- valued gems, enough (of your 
shyness) come knit your hands in }’Our (female) 
friends’ and take your seat in front of me. 
Decorate my feet, Ac. 

II. 

Come and decorate me with tdvaru , tas>da, 
and tavnnyi. I give my consent. Adorn me 
also with flowers, g mad. jata and bandvlcuj 
Decorate my feet, Ac. 

III. 

Come, decorate my feet, my most noble lord. 
0 come decorate my feet, tliou lord of mv 
person. 

Decorate my feet, Ac. 

IV. 

The peacocks from the path of the sky 
decorate. 0 Kanuiyya, O Rama ! with jata , 
tlowers and ornaments, 

Decorate my feet Ac. 

V. 

Come rub over my body with sweet scents, 
with sweet tilings that smell strongly. 

Decorate my feet, Ac. 


Sri Rama jay a Site-nianohdra-Jcdrunyasdra * 
karund-di-jaya || 

II. 

Rhav inch i- -:h v da rd rna-Vasv de valcUdt vxdanu\\ 

Victory to Rama. 

I. 

Victory to Rama, the prosperous, the cap- 
tivatory of Sini's heart, the stronghold of mercy, 
and the home of generosity. 

II. 

Be favourable to this son of Yasu and 
Devaki. 2 

Song No. 7. 

JaXPLE ITI YADAN'E SRI R AM AC HAN DRAPE. 

Chorus. — Ja ,,dleltiyddanc Sri Rdmachan- 

drad" II 

I. 

Tula JovdJ itlyddane mana Chiani-Kri^h- 
nadu. 

Ala dan a ~.J> > n a kudu- Ala lid au prabhavudu. 
Kukdhf-maLyn-f>ulu-cJi' ndl u-chtta-k atti l! 
Jandh tliyddaup, 

II. 

A nda-}\i >rd: udu -« /. i nda v i ra fig a d u . 

Kundlu-hut 1 1 1 a ydlu'cht nd lu-chvta-hatti II 
Jamil* diydduiie . 

Ski Ramachandra took ur the ball and 

ROLLED ir. 

Chorus . — 'Sri Rumacliamdra took up the ball 
and rolled it. Little Krishna took up the 
dower ball and played with it. 

I. 

The awakener of passion the most famous, 
took up in his hand the ball made of Icundla - 
malya (je^anrme) and other flowers, 

Sri Ramachandra took up, Ac. 

II. 

The creator of the world, the extractor of 
respects from others took it up in his hand. 
fc»ri Ramachandra took up, Ac. 


1 Nam os of various ornaments. 

" Vuaudeva is a name for Krishna, and Kama is here 


invoked to erant favour to the newly married bride- 
groom, who is compared to \ asudeva. 
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Song No. 8, 

JJASAEA 1 1 1 ATM A J A -XT Tv IT - 1 • A X P AM F.U. 

La <a t'i i ll :>d r ti>< fj i\(l i *iil> a. J a n da mb rf 

Y / > 1C h > pah -a de tt-ca u 3 ■ i n a i,3, ^ 

Kan mb/ a- at a 'ii lie u-l;ahi ift-hihjanahib’i 

Jdnuleipftti n I V -jn Jffui >' j'l ij 7 ,,i >£ 

Ax 'her i-dhn(ltahl> hi 

N/7 ‘cbL-'Ctu >adi ija-urf nhi l> -al n aa-rahgu 
„ 1 1 a flu -l a r "lea n / a-j < 1, a! a i, tan ni-ndvaia mbt 
lhim>t- l d rule i-JJ'L , r'ithu-Iutjo~ t (inaya \\ 

() Sox Or Dasauuua. Salutation. 

O Son of Dukirathn, Salutation! Saluta- 
tion to thee. 0 lord of Videhi ! (Situ) makes 
oljenance to tliee. O Soil of Kan^alya ! May 
Theie be prosperity to tliee: 0 liu&band of 
flanaki f Sit.*). May tliere be victory to tliee. 
Thus des<ji lbiim 1 and worshipping thee and 
making thee part of my soul, if 1 follow the 
paths of virtue, is then 1 any doubt but that 
1 >1 1 . 1 1 1 b L ronn» iavoured ot thee * 0, llama, 

my h*. Ipir in tnui.se region ! O Son of Dasa- 
latha ' 

Song No, 9. 

T-ai t.axi Orri-iiLLo. 

T'ftlht al ‘"3,, \ iu3>ul=udi nd 

] J i tfhf.3‘i •/<( A < <h / an ii a -yd r a -m n £ huhi >' 

1 *a ft >t - » * >' Ira -leaf rl -y a n d 1 dt It/ 3; n ft i 
J'ut -a! (t-yd ndln -r<trl l, a-i •id 3:1 
7 yj’ft-y" : ‘/--i/n/ ll i "-c> dal n- l \dr<'hi 

r T ypl -.'i a 1 / y> ! -and n-,,, >t I lex/'Idi 
J\< 1 if- i 'H ft/' 'i- l - 1 ) ntr-Vf! hi n> -'[atria rch t 

huh ft-ei/h n t a it i- l >dl(/-i>'*l ii -{•> 3 la-cadi /id \\ 

In i u f ii , i - I 1 **. »i: x: vi nnum. 

r 1 1 the hut*, n! p )<>r neaitn-rds, tlio brotlirr of 

Pralialan ith ( kpdia i ) s; .. n i rd amororisjy \ n 

tlie p j ) T s nf d im'ht. Turn \our Ihr ami 
1 -jt eii, O : 1 1 • <u eld» r sJ N t»M*-in law. lie d**eked 
the voir r -.sier-in-law \v. ; h si Iken cl- j! lis ;i nd 
broke ir 1 t . tli. 1 llebu hj h r put on LMrmenfs 
ri ■ i v, U h emeralds. 1 {♦• eutunided her in 
a in' ol l 1 lands i «ib y ■any/.' tlowers. Jleadorned 
liei ikn \ oh tin* best ol pearly rums, lie 
pro st 1 1 ! ( ■ • her with a hue mat (to bleep mij and 
remained v. iih In r lor a vein long time. 


EPITHALAMIA, 

“ Open the door” Songs. 

(Kaliki Kavatamn). 

Song No. 10. 

Kali k i Kayatamu baxpitaxa jusixa 

I. 

Ka 1 ii i Jc a c at a w ii hand h a n a jCs l na 
led ra niira cn « 3 L a Jc s Inn t- X tie i • - Jc dra - 
naui chid Laic shut! || 

II. 

Karanam Cninni ymlhjavv nl wadi 
til iy ay a K3 at a v e y l-Svd/u k tel ty a 
ya Kdata vdyi II 

III. 

Tdlsi telly aka Ykchickitaua jCriti 'pant aw 
Chi nd Litlsh'/iu-ndea-pantuiii 
thine LaUmn || 

IV. 

Ihirahide n’d i/'Jch jianfuuinl dtUci 
I'U’laru i a3 3 n pdclyl. pad an add u p! > dji \\ 

V. 

Chrihcliita yani mad) rltidltunil jiStJCH 
chi/ita thine Lalc^It /tn-ndca. 
chi/iUl Claud Lalcihutl I) 

VI. 

Kndicharit jail Chedv'lt 3a ndku 
rhart t ay a n neb a cli hhlt ui-ndleu 
/haviy ti ya uv<3in rbimtCra 11 

VII. 

K/tUJei lard trim n drrirl/i napnde i 
learnt bn Inn aw n n~tH n-ii i hmktha 
hat am au-itf U II 

VIII. 

Kadttbabdra m ff, Ch* dvd/i f olirhrhi 
i 'l/i'm/'b 3 a am/ limit <vdt>tt-d - 
Clb dichita an damn stumt II 

F"i: vni k Min [ inn; i hi im>ok f 

I. 

For your shutting tin* doors .so \ erv >itd- 
dtidy, what is the in jnui, () Lak>hmi r What 
is the reason, (_) Lakshin i r 

JT. 

NTy lord, yon ask me the reason; As if your 
mind was not able to eateh at it ! A.s if ymu 
mind win not able to eateh at it ! 

111 . 

Yes, ] would know 1 What though b\ mis- 
take. I partook ot a kiss from the Fln nehita 
woman' Why Amidd \ on be mi \erv obsti- 


fyukc un^r*h • 
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Rate, 0 Laksbmi r Why should you be so very I 
obstinate, O Laksbmi. I 

IV. 

O Divine-souled ! Why should I be obsti- 
nate towards you ? You had better not be , 
anxious to enter into my room, my lord 1 yon 
had better not be anxious to enter into my 
room, my lord ! 

V. 

About the Chenchita woman, why should , 
you be so very particular. O Laksbmi ? Why 
should you be so very particular, O Laksbmi r 


VI. 

That low caste Chenchita woman you have 
made my co-wife, my lord! You have mad« 
my co -wife, my lord ! 

vir. 

If you will open the door soon I will give 
you tins necklace, 0 Lak&lmu f I will g.vo 
\ oa thU necklace, U Lakshmi 1 
VIJL 

You may erne the necklace to the Chenchita 
woman, and live with her, my lord ' And bv» 
with her, mv lord 1 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA 
BY PANDIT NATESA SASTKI. M F.L S 


XXVI .— Thf Conqvst OT F.jte. 

In the Dakshinadeia there lived a Brahman 
boy who from his childhood was given a very 
libei'al education in Sanskrit. He had read so 
much in philosophy that before he reached the 
sixteenth year ot his life he began to despise 
the pleasures of the world. Everything which 
he saw was an illusion (niithyd) to him. So he 
resolved to renounce the world and to go to a 
forest, there to meet with some great sage, and 
pass his days with him in peace and happiness, 

Having thus made up Ids mind, he left his 
home one day without the knowledge of his 
parents and travelled towards the Danda- 
karanva. After wandering for a long time in 
that impenetrable forest, and undergoing all 
the miseries of a wood inhabited only by wild 
beasts, lie reached the hanks of the Tuiiga- 
bhadra. Hi* sufferings in his wanderings in a 
forest untrodden by human feet, his loneliness 
in the midst of wild beasts, his fears whether 
after all he had not failed in his search for 
consolation in a preceptor to teach him the 
higher branches of philo*ophy, came up one 
after another before his mind. Dejected and 
weary, he cast his glance forward as far as it 
could reach. Was it a reality or only imagina- 
tion ? He saw’ before him a lonely cottage of 
leaves (parna sdldf To a lonely traveller even 
the appearance of shelter is welcome, so he 
followed up his vision till it became a reality, 
and an aged hoary Brahman, full fourscore 
and more in years, welcomed our young philo- 
sopher. 

“ What has brought von here, my child, to 
this lonely forest thus alone?" spoke in a 


sweet top o the hoary lord of tin* t nttage o- 
lean es. 

A tl..: for knowledge, so tLat I ma; 

acquire the mastery over the higher branches 
of philosopny, was the reply of our younj. 
adventuier, whose name was Subrahmanya. 

“ Sit down my child," said the old sage. mucJ 
pleased that in tins Kaliyuga, which is om 
long epooh of sin, there was at least one young 
lad who had forsaken his home for philosophy 

Having thus seen our hero safely relieved 
from falling a prey to the tigers and lions * »f 
the Danrlakaranya, let us enquire into the 
story of the old sage. In the good old days 
even of this Kaliyuga learned people, after 
full v enjo\ing the world, retired to the forest*-, 
with or without their wives, to pass the declint 
of life in solemn solitude and contempla 
lion. When they went with their waves they 
were said to undergo the vdnaprastha stage 
of family life. The hoary sage of our story 
was undergoing vimaprastlui , for he w~as in the 
woods with his wife. His name wdiile living 
w:i« Jn&nanidhi. He had built a neat par- 
?i<tsala, or cottage of leaves, on the hanks of tin* 
commingled waters of the Tniiga and Bhadnl 
and here his days and nights were spent in 
meditation. Though old in years he retained 
the full vigour of manhood, the result of a 
well-spent youth. The life of his later years 
was most simple and sinless. 

Remote from man, with God he passed 
his days ; 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasures 
praise.'* 

The wood yielded him herbs, fruits and 
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roots, ami the river, proverbial 1 for its sweet enters the world. Of course, the great God 
waters, supplied him with drink. He lived, when lie enters the room to discharge his 
in fact, as simplv as the bard who sang onerous duty, is invisible to all human eyes. 

“Hut from the mountain's grassy side But the eyes of Subrahmanya w' ere not exactly 

A guiltless feast I bring ; human. Tlie supreme knowledge which Jhana- 

A bag with herbs and fruits supplied, nidhi bad imparted to him made it easy for 

And water from the spring.” him to discern at once a person entering 

HR faithful wife brought him these, while most impolitely the room in which his master's 
,1 Lananidhi himself devoted his whole time wife was being confined. 

to the contemplation of God. “ Let your reverence stop here," «*aid the 

Such was Jhananidhi — the abode of all know'- ; disciple angrily though respectfully The great 
ledge — to whom the boy-pin losopher, Subrali- j God shuddered, for he had been m the habit 
manva. resorted. After questioning each other ] of entering hourly innumerable buildings on 
both were mightily pleased at the fortune which. Ins eternal rounds of duty, but nt*\er till then 
had brought them together. Jnananidhi was , had a human being perceived him and asked 
glad to impart his hard-earned knowledge during | him to stop. His wonder knew no measure, 
his leisure moments to the young student, and ! and as he .stood bewildered the following repri- 
Subrahmanya, with that longing which made ] maud fell oil his ears : “ Hoary Brahman sage 
him renounce the city and take to the woods ! (for so Brahma appeared), it is unbecoming 
cagerlv sw allowed and assimilated whatever was | your age thus to enter the 3mt of my master, 
administered to him. He relieved his mother — j unallowed by me, who am watching here. !Mv 
for such he regarded hR master's wife — -of all | teachers ivife is in labour. Hold your steps. ’ 
her troubles, and used himself to go out to bring ■ Brahma hastily — for the time of inscribing 
the fruits, herbs and roots necessary for the i the future fortune on the forehead of the baby 

* i * 

repasts of the little family. Thus pas-ed live , to be born w*as- fast approaching — explained to 
years, by which time our young friend had ! Subrahmanya who he was and what had 
become learned in the many branches of Aryan j brought him there. As soon as our young hero 
philosophy. j came to know the person who stood before him 

Jiiananidhi had a desire to visit the source I he rose up, and, tying Lis upper cloth round his 
■ ,f the Tniigabhadra, but his wife w~as eight hips as a mark of respect, went round the 
months advanced in her pregnancy. So he Creator thrice, fell down before Brahma’s most 
could not take her; and to take care of her he holy feet and begged his pardon. Brahma had 
had to leave behind hR disciple, Subrahmanya. I not much time. He wanted to go in at once, but 
Tims, after commending the old lady to Su- our doling friend would not leave the God 
brahmanya’s care, and leaving for female until he explained what he meant to write 
assistance another sage's wife, whom lie laid on the head of the child. “My son!'' said 
brought from a dRtant forest, Jihinanidhi want Brahma, “I myself do not know what my iron 
his way. nail will write on the head of the child. "When 

The time for confinement was fast approach- the child is coming in f ,o t lie world 1 place the 
mir. and the old lady even felt the panes of nail on its head, and the instrument writes the 
labour. Her ottmdant remained with her fate of the baby in proportion to its good or 
inside the cottage, while Snhrahmain a sat out- bad acts in its former life. To delay me R 
Mde an viouMy waiting to lour thatliR ma\tor's j merely wrong. Let me gx> in ” 
wife bad Ron safely brought to bed. “Then,'’ sa»d Subrahmanya, “your Holiness 

Nov., there is a strong belief among Hindus i must inform me when your Holiness goes out 
that Brahma, the great creator, writes on , what has been wiitten on the ehildR head.” 
« \ cryone s head at the time of his birth his , “ Agreed, *' said Brahma and went in. After a 
future fortunes in life. He R supposed to do j moment lie returned, and our young hero at 
this just at the moment of birth, when the ' the door asked tlie God what his nail had 
child leaves the womb of its mother and written. 

1 Gany' * ? roia Tuib/t v Ct H a. Thu Ganges for bath and TuZiga (Tungabliadrf ) for drink 
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<k My child !” said Brahma, “ I will inform j 
you what it wrote ; but if you disclose it to 
anyone your head will split into a thousand 
pieces. The child is a male child. It has j 
before it a very hard life. A buffalo and a 1 
sack of grain will be its livelihood. What is i 
to be done F Perhaps it had not done any good 
acts in its former life, and as the result of its 
sin then it must undergo miseries now/' 

“ What ! Your supreme Holiness, the father 
of this child is a great sage. And is this the 
fate reserved to the son of a sage ?” wept the 
true disciple of the sage. 

“ What have I to do with the matter ? The 
fruits of acts in a fonner life must be under- 
gone in the present life. But, remember, if 
you should reveal this news to anyone your 
head will split into a thousand pieces.” 

Having said this Brahma went away, leaving 
Subrahmanya extremely pained to hear that 
the son of a great sage was to have a hard life. 
He could not even open his lips on the subject, 
for if he did his head would be split. In 
sorrow he passed some days, when Jhananidhi 
returned from his pilgrimage and was delighted 
to see his wife and the child doing well, and 
in the learned company of the old sage our 
young disciple forgot all his sorrow. 

ThtvcMnore years passed away in deep study, 
and again the old sage wanted to go on a 
pilgrimage to the sacred source of the Tuhga- 
bhadra. Again was liis wife pregnant, and 
he had to leave her and his disciple behind 
with the usual temporary female assistance. 
Again, too, did Brahma come at the moment 
nf birth, lmt found easy admittance as Su- 
brahmanva had now become acquainted with 
him owing to the previous confinement. Again 
did Brahma take an oath from him not 
to communicate the fortunes of the second 
child, with the curse that if he broke his oath 
his head would split into a thousand pieces. 
This child was a female, and the nail had 
written that her fate was to he that of a courte- 
zan ! She would obtain her living after her 
attaining maturity by prostitution. Ex- 
tremely vexed was our young philosopher. The 
most shameful and sinful life of lives was 
to be the lot of a daughter of a most holy sage. 
The thought vexed him to such a degree that 
language has no words to express it. After 
worrying a great deal he consoled himself with 


the soothing philosophies of the fatalists that 
fate alone governs the world. 

The old sage in due course returned, and our 
young disciple spent two more happy years 
with him. After a little more than ten years 
had been thus spent the boy reached to five 
years and the girl to two. The more they 
advanced in years the more did the recollec- 
tion of their future fate pain Subrahmanya. 
So one morning he humbly reejuested the old 
sage to permit him to go on a long journey 
to the Himalayas and other mountains, and 
Jhananidhi, knowing that all that he knew bad 
been grasped by the young disciple, permitted 
him with a glad heart to satisfy his curiosity. 

Our hero started, and after several years 
during which he visited several towns and 
learned men, reached the Himalayas. There 
he saw many sages, and lived with them for 
1 some time. He did not remain in one place, 

I for his object was more to examine the world. 
So he went from place to place, and after a loner 
and interesting journey of twenty years he 
! again returned to the banks of the Tungabiiadra, 
at the very place where he lived for ten years 
and imbibed philosophical knowledge from 
Jiiananidhi. But he saw there neither JnAnani- 
dhi nor his old wife. They had long since fallen 
a prev to the lord of death. Much afflicted 
at heart to see his master and mistress no more, 
he went to the nearest town, and there after a 
deal of searc'h he found a coolie with a single 
buffalo. The fate which BrahnnVs nail had 
w ritfen on his master' & sun rushed into the mind 
1 of Subrahmanya. He approached the coolie, 
and, on closely examining lmn from a distance, 
our hero found distinct indication', of hi" 
master's face in the labourer. His pain knew 
, no hound" to see the sou ot a great "age tliU" 
earning Ins livelihood out of a buffalo. Hr 
i followed him to his home, and found that he 
! lmd a wife and two children. ( hie sack of corn 
j lie had in hi" house and no more, from which 
he took out a portion every day and gave to 
his wife t> hi* husked. Tin.* rice was cooked, 

< and with the petty earnings of a coolie, he and 
hi* family kept body and soul together. Each 
time t lu* corn in the sack became exhausted he 
| used to b*‘ able to save enough to replenish it 
| again with corn. Thus did he, according to tin 
: writing of Brahma's nail, pass hi" days. Kap&li 
1 w a " the name of this coolie, the sage's son. 
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l, l)o you know me, Kapali V” said our hero, 
as lie it* me inhered li name. 

The coolie was astonished to hear his name 
so readily pronounced by one who was appa- 
rently a Granger to him. but he said, “I am 
sorry that 1 do not know you, mi*/’ 

Subrahmanya then explained to him who 
he wan and requested him to follow' his advice. 
“My dear son/’ -aid he, 4 * Do as I bid you. 
Early m nmnig to-morrow leave your bed and 
take to the market your buffalo and the corn- 
sack. Dispose of them for whatever amount 
they will fetch you Do not think twice about 
the matter Bay all that is necessary tor a 
sumptuous meal from the -ale-proceeds and 
eat it all up at once without reserving 1 a mor- 
sel for the morrow. You will get a great deal 
more than you can eat in a day. But do not 
reserve any, even the smallest portion of it, 
Feed several other BrAhmans with it. Do 
not think that I advice you .for your ruin. 
You will ^ee in the end that what your father s 
disciple tells you is for your own prosperity’’ 

Hnwe\ er. whatever the sage might sav, 
Kapili could not brine: himself to believe him. 

W hat shall I do to teed my wife and children 
♦n-mnriow if I sell everything belonging to rue 
t-'-day r" Thus thought Kapali and consulted 
h:^ wife. 

Now she was a very virtuous and intelligent 
woman. Said she. " My dear lord, we 
I.hac heard that your father was a great 
vuihutwo This disciple must equally be a 
imhiVinu. 1 Lis holmes-, would not advise us 
f • our rniri Let u-, follow' the sage’s advice." 

When Kapalik wife thus supported the sage 
he i evolved to dispose of his beast and sack 
^be next morning, and In* did so according lv. 
The provision-, he bought were enough to 
f *ed fifty Biahmans morning and evening as 
well as his own family. So that day he fed 
Brahmans for the fust tone in his life. 
Night came on, and after an ad\enturons day 
K» pall retired to sleep, but sleep he could not. 
Meanwhile Subrahmanya was sleeping on the 
bare verandah outside the house, and lie came 
to the sago and said, 44 Holy sage, uearlv 
half of the night is spent and there are only 
h fteen (jhatikns more for the dawn. What shall 
T do for the morrow for my hungry children r* 
All that I had, I have spent. I have not 
even a moisel of cold rice for the morning. 


Subrahmanya showed him some money that 
he had in his hand, enough to buy a buffalo 
and a sack of corn in case the great God did 
not help him, and asked him to spend that 
night, at least the remainder of it, in calm 
sleep. So Kapali w ith his heart at ease retired 
to rest. 

He had not slept more than ten ghat ik us 
when lie d ieamt that all his family — his wife 
and children — were screaming for a mouthful 
of rice. ■ Suddenly he awoke and cursed las 
poverty which had always made such thoughts 
prominent in hi^ mind. There were onlv five 
•ihnfiJcds for the lord of the day to make his 
appearance in the eastern horizon, and before 
this could happen he wanted to finish his 
morning bath and ablutions, and so he went to 
his garden to bathe at the well. The shed for 
the buffalo was erected in the garden, and it 
had been his habit daily befoie bathing to give 
fresh straw to his beast. That morning he 
thought he was spared that duty. But, wonder 
of wonders ! He saw another buffalo stand- 
ing there. He cursed his poverty again 'which 
imagined things impossible, llow' could it be* 
possible that bis beast should he standing there 
when he had sold it the previous morning? 
So he went into the shed and found a real 
buffalo standing there. He could not belie* e 
his eyes, and hastily brought a lamp from his 
house. It was, however, a real buffalo, and 
beside it was a sack of corn * His heart leapt, 
with joy, -and he ran out to tell to his patron, 
Subrahmanya. But when the latter heard it 
lie said with a disgusted air, “My dear Kajmli, 
why do you care so much ? Why' do you feel 
o\eijoved? Take the beast at once with the 
corn -sack and sell them as you did yesterday." 

Kapali at once obeyed the orders and 
changed the money into provisions Again 
fifty Biahmans were fed the next day too, and 
inditing was reserved for the third day’s use 
Thu- it went on in Kapali’s house Every 
morning he found a buffalo and a sack of corn, 
which he sold and fed Brahmans with the pro- 
ceeds In this way a month passed. Said 
Subrahmanya one day, 44 My dear Kapali, 1 
am your holy father’s disciple, and I would 
never advise you to do a thing prejudicial to 
your welfare. When I came to know that 
you were the son of the great sage, Jnanamdhi, 
and were leading so wretched a life, I came to 
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see you in order to alleviate your miseries. 
I have now done so, having pointed out the 
way to yo u to live comfortably. Daily must 
you continue thus. Do as you have been doing 
for the past one month, and never reserve 
anything, for if you reserve a portion all this 
happiness may fail, and you will have to 
revert to your former wretched life. I have 
done my duty towards you. If you become 
ambitious of hoarding up money this fortune 
may desert you.” 

Kapfili agreed to follow the advice of 
the sage to the uttermost detail and requested 
him to remain in liis house. Again said 
Subrahmanya, “My son! I have better 
wovk before me than living in your house. 
So please excuse me. But before leaving you 
J request you to inform me as to where your 
sister is. She was a child of two years of age 
when I saw her twenty years ago. She must 
be about twenty- two or twenty -three now. 
Where is she ?" 

Tears trickled down the eyes of Kapali 
when his sister was mentioned. Said he, “ Do 
not, my patron, think of her. She is lost to 
the world. I am ashamed to think of her. 
Why should we think of such a wretch at this 
happy time?'’ 

At once the inscription made by Brahma's 

nail rushed into Subrahmanyans mind and he 

understood what was meant. Said he, “ Never 
& M 
mind; be open and tell me where she is. 

Then her brother, Kapali, with his eyes still 
wet with tears, said that his sister, the daugh- 
ter of the sage Jhananidhi, was leading the 
worst of lives as a courtezan in an adjoining 
village, and that her name was Kalvani. 

Subrahmanya took leave of Kapali and his 
wife, after blessing his little children and again 
warning his friend. lie had conferred what 
happiness he could upon his master’s son, and 
now the thought of reforming his master’s 
daughter reigned supreme in his heart. He 
went at once to the village indicated and 
reached it ai about nightfall. After an ea^y 
search he found her house and knocked at 
the door. The door was at once opened, for 
Kalyani’s profession was such that never did 
wait for a second knock. But on that day she 
was astonished to sec a face such as she could 
never expect to approach her house. 

Do you know me, Kalvani r” said Subrali- 


I many a, and she in reply said that she did not. 
j- He then explained who he was, and when she 
. came to know that it was h disciple of her 
! father that wa& standing before her she wept 
i moist bitterly. The thought that, after having 
: been born nf >uch a holy sage, she had adopted 
so wretched a life, the most shameful in the 
world, made her miserable at the heart. She 
; fell down at liL feet aud asked to he forgiven. 

! She then explained to him her extreme misery. 

’ and the hard necessity which had compelled her 
j to take to her present wav of living. lie then 
i consoled her and spoke thus : ** Mv dear 

| daughter ! My heart burns to see that necessity 
drove you to this wretched life. But I can 
redeem you if you will only follow my advice. 
From this night you had better shut your door, 
and never open it to any other person exeept 
to him who brings to you a large measure full 
of pearls of the first water. You follow this 
advice for a day and I shall then advise vou 
further." Being the daughter of a great sage, 
and having been compelled by necessity to 
take to a wretched life, she readily consented 
to follow' the advice of her father's disciple 
when he promised to redeem her. She bolted 
the door, and as her customers used to visit her 
at night, several came that night and knocked. 
To all she stated from within that her 
condition was a large measure full of 
pearls. Her visitors, considering she had gone 
mad, vault away. The night was almost 
drawing to a close and all her customers had 
gone away disappointed. Who w'as there in 
the village to give to her one measure full of 
pearls for one night with her p But as the 
nail of Brahma, had fixed for her such a life 
as stated, some one was bound to comply with 
her terms- And as there was no human being 
who could do so, the God Brahma himself 
j assumed the shape of a young man. and, w ith 
| a measure full of pearls, visited her in 
| the last watch of the night and remained with 
I her. 

When morning dawned he disappeared, ard 
j when Kalvani explained to the dhoiple of her 
: father the next morning that after all one 
j person had visited her with a measure full 
! of pcarL on the previous night he was glad 
' to hear of it. He knew' that his suggestion was 
working w'oll. Said ho, “ My dear daughter, 
i you are pun 1 hereafter from this day. There 
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?i. c vt rv ±e »y people ia this world who could 
a;furd to give you a measure full of pearls 
ever'.' night. So, he that brought you the 
pe.nla hut night must continue to do so every 
*"4ia. and li.’ shall be hereafter your only 
L ^b.tud. No other person must ever he:e- 
«r -te your face, and you mint "b-w my 
» idtrs. Am mint sell all the pent In tie 
U.:i^ y v a e\eiy day and eon vet t tin in nuo 
mr-my . Thu money \«>u should spend in 
feeding the poor and other rmuitb-. Xt-v 
( fit mu-: ym ic"erve for the o.-\U day. nr:, tier 
MJit ' 'ia tui.-Vl i in u < 1 . "lie to h< aid np monev. 
The my, \ >u fall to follow my advice urn will 
: ■ y ur hatband, and thru \oii will ii iVe to 

\ul had: mi your fornn r wu_*reh(\l life ** 

Thus sJd Subruhmayya. and Kaiyaui agreed 
"tiietly follow his injunctions. He then 
went to ii\e under a tree opposite to her hua^c 
lor a month to see whelm r his plan win 
v, o rhino 1 well, and found it winked admnably. 

i him, u‘t». r having eonlerred happine-s, to the 
best of 111" abilities, on the viuiunl daughter o[ 
ins femur master, Subrnhinam. a took leave «,r 
Kaluid, and with her perm>""ion ; in«."t i» 
luct.iii tly given, lie purstw l hd pilgrima _re. 

One moonlight night, attar a long d* en, 
Suoiahniaiiya rose up almost at midnight. aod 


hearing the crows crowing* lie mistook it 1 . o’ 
tiie .law'll and commenced his journey. He had 
mu proceeded far, when uii his way he nmr :t 
fa cat dill person coming b.foie liim vita a 
s - A ui corn oil his head and a bundle of pw_.ri" 
t.t d up in the end of his tinner e‘oth mi i A 
shouldm*. leading a buifaio lvli»re him. 

“ Who are you, sir, w.dkmg thus m this 
forest r** said Subrahmnn;. a. 

W lieu thus addressed the j before 1 sm 

threw down the sack and went ino>t bittm’v. 
*■ >ec, sir, my head is ali.e^t become bY I 
by having to bear to Hindis iwU"C a 
of corn every night. Tin-, buffalo I h ui 
to lvapiili s shed, and tins bundle of pearls [ 
take to Kalyaids house. N I y nail wrote then 
late on their respective hunts, ui.d 1 > v \< lit 
U e vice I have to supply thuu with wear my 
nail wrote. When willvou relieve me oi tht-e 
t r tildes f *’ 

Thus wept Brahma for it wn no ntlur 
personage. He was the Creator and Protector 
ot ail beings, ami when Sub. ahman va had 
])ointed out the way for his master's i*i:I!dt on 
and they had conquered fate, Brail ml too 
was conquered. So the great (.Yd "won gave 
them eternal felicity and relieved himself of 
jus troubles. 
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CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES 

N... i:». 

In tie* Hals! stone inscription of the 
XAdainba kings Perm Idi-fchvaehitta, andVija- 
y id'tya-Viahnuehitta, from the Bolgaum Dis- 
trict, publidiefl by nm 1 in the Jmtr. Jit. Ji J, 
&<)<: Yoh IX p|» - f C, ~ i S fh, tie* fast dat * 1 bn-* 
iSf. i is .Mij!Uvritt«i KuHl hale ldl,l-Sl|'M hi- | 

pAjOmdh.ui pr.i*. ardli.im.iru* tad-r:ij\e Iim\ . ->• j 

Yirudhim -JimvitMif Su« hau maw dam*’ 

YrA.v-pat ea d k~ ■ i * :i i v^iU'".oi } ’;jfe,Mu. * ! i, t 

l\» : . uas ■ pi d. * ! i t li.- Ibi. . a ///« -j • n / 

* *, 'h*-red • >h h*. •" ih n.mi* iai s 

i. a rw* i ' : ' ». *» n * i in * 1 >*o , pi *■. a ' r- 

’m t .i* ( in n -’•/'* c t v. he !> t!» ■ 

1 . ] v --i ».i) •] • r m I; " . i 1 m i ’m* - , 'i* li 

^ :t P, , i . 1 1 n*‘v. in-^rn . ‘ i- <*n rim *i * <>i 

"S *1 ;t„ "..litll ” Ali i the II!" I M.. 1 U 


goe-5 on to record a grant of the riihig* -*f Sun 
davalli by Pi*nnd'h-Sivaehitta. in tin- tin* ivventy- 
tliivd year of their joint reign. 

This gives ih. as the basis of the f.ileiilaMoTi, 
Kali v ug.i-S iinvat iJT 1 " 1 expir- i d. win h i»y the 
T.ibles is equivalent t > Saka-S,. mv.n I "id »*xi ir**d. 
and the d- tails of tho Virodhin samvatsara, 
current, of tin* Sixty-Yeai ( \v!e of J *ioji e- , t 
in mi: ri Sin In, which, from tie* <> 

M*U‘i*n.ed. deii.ij.*, \ hhdiA o j t j | | . i i : , * 

.In 5 / ; • h . i]‘ t rh-n a * .. n 1" t h e i m * . . ' • \ , 

Vrdt.o p itp..ira, or T’l'.r^.'l'iy . wi *’>> ; oiion r 

dsr-eo. whi ‘it vo li v - t > •. . * 1 

t h ■* Xtn’ViuSamkr.i uti >n ".iu.o.' f r - 
into < barer 

By the Southern r - ; * n .** tt - c'y h . * m v, 

from the i< >ea lit y nnd [- md «f t\ , , ’,p ,,,,f 

< our * t Si- -V"** ii t . o . | t . „ - ; i l0 

VuAdhin snmvntsara <i u « . o tp,. 


1 lii Mom- r- W . ."aa-kul , ''■'hi 


n i 1 - n i a t t*n* , i.-it < ! : T". ■ . * t 

iiajlu'iii j Lh»* * •> 


:ia . 
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indicated current year, Kaliyuga-Saim at 4271, 
equivalent to Seka-Saiiivat 1D.'2 (A. I). llbt'-Tbb 
And, with the basis of Saka-Sadivat 1 1 - 9 1 expired, 
from Prof K. L. Chhatre’s Tables I lind that, by 
the A manta southern arrangement of the lunar 
fortnights, which is of course the arrangement 
that is required by the locality and peiiod of the 
record, the given tithi, Ashadha krishna 15, 
ended, as required, on Thursday, the 28th 
June, A. X). 1169, at about *2s yluiU. b j pala*. 
after mean sunrise ,for Bombay , ; and the 
Karka-Samkranti occurred on the same day, 
at about ‘27 yh. -10 j). 

No. Id. 

In the same Ilalsi stone inscription, the 
second date ,linc Oil*, is — saiimn ntte Kalea kala 
sva 3 -*upta*d\ i-payuiiidhuu pravurdhamane tad- 
rijve paneliavimse -uime Ivlntrc Mag he eha sud- 
dha-dvadasyam mak* varc riha.spateu samprapie 
y uidhritau vuge, — “when there lias expired, in 
the Kali era, {the yt ar that is nu nth? »\J by) the 
As \ ins (two , (the numeral' Se\en, v the numeral \ 
two. and the oceans ifourl; in the augmenting 
Khara {tunhcai^ut'a which is the tweiity-lifth 
veur in his reign , and in the month Mag ha ; on 
the twelfth tithi of the bright fortnight : oil the 
day of Yrihaspati ; when the Yaidhriti y f >ya has 
arrived. 51 And the inscription go,*-* t»n to ivcuid 
a grant of some lands at the village of Bhaiika or 
Bint lik a by Vijayaditya- YishniK hitu or Vijaya- 
dir.va 11., in this the twenty- lit* th year of the 
joint reign of him and his elder brother Permaui- 
Sivachitta. 

This gives us, as the bads of the calculation, 
Kaliyuga-Saiiivat 1272 expired. which by the 
Tables is equivalent to Saka-Saiiivat 1096 expired ; 
and the details of the Khara samvatsara, cur- 
rent, of the Sixty- Year Cycle: the month Magha 
(ordinarily Janiiary-Fehruary : the bright fort- 
night; the twelfth tithi 9 Yrihaspatnara, or 
Thursday ; and the Vaidhriti yoga 

By the Southern System cf the Cycle, the 
Khara samvatsara di L eoiueid*‘ with the in-ii- 
- ;itt‘d current y* ar. K.6 '} agn-.'* a m\ -12/.*, equi- 
valent to Saka-Saei \ a‘ 1' 91 \ 12/ I - ,2 Cut. 

With llie ba.-ls of S.lk.l-SL'ioMt 1- 26 * ■ X] lit* i, 1 lin.l 

that the giv/ii t i’ h t , olagha .-okid 12. **n i**d. not 
<-n a Thursday, bm on Sunday th* •. »i .h.nuaiy. 
AD 1 172, ar a i. ait 6*> yh < 2 1 p ait-T 

mean sunrise (for Bombas’. -Lid >t i^«cid<nr. 
therefore, that there must he some mistake m 
this record; nip* ss the record n -eh i-% -purioiis . 

3 level k ‘l* sv -Wh**n I pubh-.V I i'n- i».-> > q-i i-<: , 
I r*vul here k ‘l : Uni , ami thought tb.U re * e.»,.m ( -• - 
thi-»paitof i aix.L'dv * * n hi'.' W" i~ 

t\\pr**s-imr th** j T <vir :u the hr-t dat v *\'f' ■ ’ ” 4 . t re 

that two year- he l ti »}■■■>• * .e r* l*-r ! to, { t.. •*. 

that t:w t ut /.aL e but '.i.:!,,*.! -a l l'!2. u.j *‘.i 


for which assumption. however, there are no 
r 1 /rid'fac i c grounds whatever 

Now, the given tithi, while still belonging t> 
the twenty ill t li lvgual year, might fall in either 
the preceding <*r the following K.iiiyuga (or Sakai 
year; though, to meet gather of the v * two cases 
we should ha\ 1 to take a considerable liberty 
with the t^w m akeriug the name of th: 
xahivatmn </ n-.-if. as well a -5 in making a chang* 
in the n.i:ub*r of th j Kaliyuga year. A correct 
result, however, cannot be obtained in this way. 
For, in th * A »r ’* *dmg year, with the bads of Sak„- 
Sainvat b -22 > cpired, tlu given tithi, M.iglnt sukla 
12, ended m \>b-<ln.^day, the 2<»th January, A D 

1171. at ah 12 yh. o2 i> . wdtii no possibility of 
the Thur-d^y I •••mg deduced from any other 
Tables. An l. m the following year, with the 
ba-is of ^aka-Samv’at lUi‘l expired, the given 
tithi , Mriglia r-ukla 12, ended oil Saturday, th-. 
27th January, A.D 1176, at abt»ut 67 yh. bp. 

The nexr idea that occurs, is, that the mistake 
is in resqiect of the name of tlie month ; and 
that, inst *ad of J/b'y/n. \\e should ha\e Mdryt. 
"in (the month Marga* 1 (ordinarily Noveiubei- 
Deeember . And this vo’ah t > 1* * the real state of 
the case. For, with ill** ba^L ot Saka-Samvat lOU.l 
expired, the given tithi, taken as Mirgasirsha 
sukla 12, ended, as required, on Thursday, the 
11th November, A.D. 1171, at about 15 yh 17 p 
This, theft is probably the date that wa- 

hit ended. And it is easy to ft ee that the com- 
p«»rs»*r of th'* lecord may have been compelled, by 
metrical t-vig’eii , *ies, t<> Hot* the locative ease of 
the rather uirwi il abbreviation Ibfut'yu, unusual 
at lea»t in Southern India; and that, in th- 
writing of i!i* r.*c »rd on the .stone, po-Mbly 
from dictation, bLlrjt. may have been eaivles^ly 
changed into M 4 yhr I should state, however, that 
Mr Sh. B. Dikshit informs me that the Yaidhrit. 
ij'hja can iie\or n«_cur on Miirga-.rsha "iikla 12 
and that it di-l ocmir on Migha .-ukla 12 in A.D. 

1172, on Sunday, the pth .famury. K < sn^.s. 

tc»u is that, in tin t.-vt. w'ho b is [.orb • tly i- r ‘ 
.ill'l fret 1 iroiu doubt, J dl" i.d r * 
aU-Ttai int-* any su< h wor-1 <i- tr A> • 7y"/2/, wh < * 
w . hi hi give * .I»u t h* 1 day of rim -mi/‘ - » ” • 

i ^umhiy." But l d«> n«v .s*-* my way r * » . L e< - ]r iia' 

, tin- alter.* ui of rh.- text A^d. on th* 1 ngtu 

.d ihof. J.:- -2n - l ■•marks jb -u T tie mV. 
page 1 Y* »-2. 7 abo\e. 1 *!■• Hot l hlllk that lie 1 Ilon- 
< iirivnc • file until m n i- nee -aiily tatal 
t> .iceepLieg Tirar > lay. Jta 1 lLh ml* r. A.D. 

i a*'.* iii'g n ' i : ’ b ‘ U 11“* 7 ’j ... I 

, j. ( .( - w . >! .t- u i* I- ton* • r o + ti- lcj-.i 

1 >N v . Ji. -b-.U'il 1 * !* :• i icy-, i .2 1 

i to*- \ . t- 1 - l. ■ 2 i oi.-voiwt’ a’- ' .v 

l L.„ » .• l: i ... 
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1171, as the real English equivalent This date, 
however, is one that might advantageously be 
s- hi octet! to further examination 
No. 17 

[n the Degamve stone inscription of the 
Kadamba king Permadi-'Sivaehitta, from 
the Belgaum District, published by me in 
tne Jour. Bo. Bt\ li. A*. Soc. Yol. IX 
i p. 262, 264ff , 2S7ff.. the date v line G3f in the 
t, Tnon m Niigari character^. and line 42if in 
“ho version in Old-Kanarese characters' is — 
p l u cha=>aptaty-adliika-d\ i^it-ottara-chatuli-salui- 
sreshu Kaliyuga-samvatsanAhu paravrittesliu 
ivava nankin e eha sri -Kadamba- Si vaehitta- 
Vira-Perma j ideva^ya prav,irdliam tnu-vijaya- 
r;i j y a - sa m va t sare ashtilviime Jay-ahvayo Alarga- 
.sirshu amdvasyaiii Bhaumavare s dry a grab ana - 
l .trvcini, when there hav- expired f< >ur thousand 
years of the Kaliyuga, increased by two hundred 
niaed by seventy-five; and while there is current 
the twenty -eighth year, having tin* appellation of 
J ay a, of the augmenting victorious reign of the 
glorious Kadamba Sivaehittu- Vira-Permdrlidcva : 
m : the month ) M<irga4irslm ; on the new-moon 
t'th< ; on Tuesday; at tin* conjunction of an 
*■**’ iipse of the sun " And the inscription go**s on 
r * record a grant of the village of Degamve by 
Permadb leva’s chief queen. Kamaladivi, in this 
twenty-eighth year of his r»*ign. 

This gives us, as the bads of the calculation, 
Ea 1 i yuga - S am vat 4275 expiied, which by the 
”\it»lcs is equivalent to Saka-Samvat 1026 <>x- 
pred ; and the details of the Jaya samvatsara, 
current, of tin* Sixty- Year Cycle ; the month 
Margadrsha ( ordinarily Noveuiber-Deecmber) ; 
the now-moon tithi, is. the fifteenth tithi of the 
d irit fortnight; Bhaumavara. or Tuesday; and 
an eclipse of the sun. 

By the Southern System of the Cycle, the 
Jaya samvatsara did coincide with the indi- 
cat'd current year, Kaliyuga-Smnvat 4270, equiva- 
lent to Saka-Samvat 10l>7 (A.D. 1174-77)' And 
with the basis of Saka-Samvat F>26 expired, 
and by tin* A m onto southern arrangement, 1 
find that the given tithi, Margasirsha krishna 
15, ended, as required, on Tuesday, the 26th 
November, A.D. 1174, at about Id //Wi\ t y* 
n df/,5, aft*T mean sunrise , for Bombay ) ; and on 
this day there was an eclipse of the sun/ 
which was visible in India. 

J. F. Fut.t. 


CATAL o<;UK OF COIN'S OF SOUTHKKN INDIA 
w • have 1 'tM‘ei ved a very interesting eircuhir, 
s.gri'*d by Messrs. Sewell, Thurston, and TufneH, 


[September, 1S8S. 


names well known in all matters connected with 
antiquarian and archaeological studies in Madras, 
designed to promote the “systematic cataloguing 
of private collections of the ancient coins of 
South India.” 

“Private collectors/' of course, vary, from the 
learned numismatist, who has made coins the 
study of the leisure of a lifetime, to the gentleman 
who collects coins as lie collects everything else 
that is curious and that comes within his roach 
Such dilettante antiquarians as this last are much 
more common than many suppose, and much more 
frequent than might la* exj>erted. They possess 
treasures of the real value of which they have no 
conception. If the gentlemen above-mentioned 
can manage to get the collections of such persons 
sufficiently within their grasp to be able to cata- 
logue and publish them, they will have conferred 
a real benefit on numismatology. 

The dilettante collector may be properly styled 
an enemy to coins ; but coins have, widely 
spread all over India, much w r orse foes. We 
mean those ladies and gentlemen who delight in 
wearing “ funny old coins" as personal adorn- 
ments In this Journal (ante. Yol XI Y. p. 327>) 
there has l icon published a coin found on a sleeve- 
link/); and the present writer on one occasion 
discovered a valuable coin on a watch -chain. 
However, try as they may, it is to be feared 
that the promoters of the scheme under con- 
sideration will succeed ill capturing but very 
few of this class of “'collector!" 

Messrs. Sewell, Thurston, and Tufnell, have set 
about their business in a thoroughly systematic 
manner, and have accompanied their appeal to 
I collectors of coins by an intelligible and simple 
form to fill in, together with a very practical paper 
of “ instructions/’ from which we take the follow- 
ing easy method of taking a rough rubbing — 
“ Circular holes a little larger than the coin should 
be cut in strong cardboard. A piece of strong 
thin paper should then be placed over the coin and 
pressed down tight by means of the card The 
| paper should then be gently rubbed with a hard 
b he* k lead pencil, not cat to a point, but just 
rounded off ” 

The only point in the scheme th.it we would 
deprecate being carried out, is tie* proposal to 
stait a new periodical dc\ oted t<* tins work 
There are plenty of widely eiivul.ited magazines 
and journal-* of Soeiet ie> in existence already, that 
would gladly publish whatever the promoters 
might send them as the result of their efforts 
Indeed, so great are the calls on tin* purges of 
the scientific men of the day in tin* matter if 


* Sot* \uu Oppolzer v O »</.■/, <e*i F> nbtrrhi'bv. iq> 226, 222, a ml Plat-* 111 
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-subscriptions to periodical" and Societies connected 
with their studies. that the best of them are loth 
to add to the already too long li"t. So that, unless 
a scientific subject is sufficiently wide in its scope 
to demand a journal to itself, the danger of 
starting a new journal is rhat it- cireulation will 
be very small and fail to reach tho=, who would 
make the best use of its content" It is. we "tib- 
nnt. better for the South -Indian numismatists to 
*i"C the pastes of any established and widely 
circulated journal they may think bc-t -suited to 
them, than to start a journal of their ».wn 

With this* one criticism. we have much pleasure 
in giving tile scheme our welcome and heartiest 
support, 

WHALE AXJ) aL-TWAL. 

I have no reason to suppose that the usual 
derivation of the wold whale from the Anglo- 
Saxon hired i&> incorrect; but the word Used for 
*liis animal by the old Arab traveller, Ala-* lidi 
\A D. 1*;01-1*;0.3 -. in his A/ •nh.nrs <>r 1-Ti'hl tfiitJ 
Lillies nf Get/i"', is curiously similar, and 1 do not 
think that attention lias previously been diawn to 
it. The following is a translation of one of the 
parages in which it occurs : — 

“There is a fish in this sea called al-TJw&l 
/ 

Jj U I ^ whaled which is from four to file hundred 
Z. til >t i'i cubits ^ ^ I long; the-** are the 

cubits in use in this "<*a (the Sea of Zang 
The usual lengtli of this fish is rule 
hundred fathom " A . Frequently wlrn it 

swini" through the -,>a only the extremities of the 
two fins are to he seen, and it look** like the sail 
of a ship Generally tile head «»t the whal« is 
out of water. and when it povv. rfu-ly ej. ets 
water it gushes into tin air more 1 than one 
bowshot high. The vessels ar<. afraid of it by- 
day and night, and tlmy beat drums 
dabadab; and wooden pol>- to drire u away. 
This fish drives with its toil and Inis other JPh 
into its open nioutli, and they pass d<>wu ds 
throat with the stream of water When th whale 
bins God «.*nd" a fish about one eubit long*, call *d 
O'th-ShuJi ( '-Zdd l ) ; [t adheres to the io.»t of it- 
tail, and the whale lias no mean-, to make itself 
free from it. It goes therefore to tile bottom 
of the sea and beats itself to death; it" dead body 
floats on the water and looks like a great 
mountain. The fl-.li called e'/i-SVm/,- adheres fre- 
quently to the whale The whale-, liotu it brand- 
ing their size, do not appma* h vessels, and they 


take fiighr v.li-.n they ~ee this lit lie fish, for it ,s 
their destru* tion " 
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Be-ide, the present uov!:. Sayyid AIuite/A 
tran"lar-d a genealogy of "oine of the Imams 
from the Ar.ibn , a work written after A. IT 'V-.b 
and cut it led Au^iih X> < m r h . 

The is divided into the following 

twenty-six hH ><: — li On the doctrines of the 
philosophy's {'S Tenets of the Magi. ,T< 
Tenet" of the Jews. etc. P Tilt dor trilles of 1 1 )«* 
different setts of Tslam. gA On the Kluv.irij 
pfii On the Alu'tazileh. o' On the sect founded 
by Jaliur iru Safran. (8 On the Alurji sect 
On the Najjari sect. On the Karami sett, 

ill' On the Mushabi sect. (121 On those vim 

Aden r 
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believe in the transmigration of souls. 'Jd On 
t:v.‘ doctrines of the Sunnis It' 1 On the d >e- 
trmes of tlie Xtaleki and ^hafa'i sects. . F>) On the 
‘i ;t founded 1 > v Ihn Kal.ib. bo On ^ufis ^1/ } 
On the doctrines of the Qushairi IS) Tenets of 
til-* SuiinR with regard to the tnthnjti V 1‘* Doc- 
riiiijs of the Sln'ahs. ^2‘Vi On tile discrimination 
*f T he true from the spurious. *y2l! On the 
[in \ unveil, AA On the -t«»ry of the Bagh-i- 
Fadek 2d On cert dn ILi-h*. ^24 On the 

wrong doing-* of the B *ni Umayyeli 25 . Anee- 
dotc--* regarding the follower? of justice and 
pr- lectin it ion. v *-A' On vjmu of the tenets of the 
Iiaumiyeh 

S. J. A. C. 


A [ *• FH.K FOR THK ABDAPV TI IHI-SUDDHI. 
AND ITIM I- K KN DR A. 

In udng Prof. K. L. Chhatre's Tables for 
calculating the week-days, ending-times, and 
English dates, of Hindu tithis, 1 some incon- 
venience is entailed hy the number of the 

• : uatitie^ that have to he taken, at starting, from 
in- Tab] • I For in-dan*' ■*. m calculating a date 
uni i tie* ba?R of Saka-Samvat lidl expired, we 
1’jv- to take* out. under tie* thr**'* columns «»f the 
*(*»*/ /pa. til* Tithl-'-H'hlh ' , aild the T'thi’k-hnl rn t 

• . i 'i.iutitie- for th** years «>, loon, 10o. ;jo. and 
h - «r alt »m*th**r fiftemi ->et? of hgure-., — and a Bo 
- w. - rk out from Table II. b\ proportion, the 

t«* tioii in th* 1 TiHi'i-<u_‘l ///, and the Tithi- 

l f/j/ru. before the operation, is started by aldi- 
r -u. in th**ir respe. tire e.du.nus, of all tin* 

• '.unities rhu-. obtained 

''Tie* objo< t of the accompanying Table for 
th? Abdapa, Tithi-suddhi, and Tithi-kendra, 

■ - - ■ -amplify tin-, part of th'* work The .pi.:n- 
r - i v*-n in it ar»* all oompler *, ine'udnrg th** 

/ > \> i1:>t or additive quantities tor S.ika-Sa* iv.it 

• - : ■ ** *d Ami, in working, for nuuniv. with 

‘ * <[»ired year quoted ah >v*\ all rh.it i? 

s , y - to t.ike out, from th** ImhIv of the Table, 
V ■ inaiitit i**- f**r tie* ye.ir 11. JO. with tie* 

cl ■ ' non? for th*.* same year ^2l I and I >/h 
1* p a'* being a 'siitlicieiitly eli.v* . 4 »pros.iin,n ion, 
»r.'l t" add th* 1 difference for l ye;u? from 

• -uh-ddiary Table at tin* bott*>in oi tie* 

('/.-revolution of tin* mo.mR k’mfr>t i? ** mi- 

r *- : in 27 ////As. ot* y/o/ZA, an*l dd 

- ?aw trouble »»n the part of tin* <*;ih ulator, it 
? r * *-n to contain 2S tithi >*, in adding Hi** quant i- 
: - .-r til** Tttfn-hrml m for the several eninp. m.-ut 

t> *i * - of a given Saka y**ar , 3 no st-iuM.* err* »r being 


ii 7 ' .* <> K >/i ‘ / A' * . , (»•>, II* t*> *i" tv 
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I introduced thereby in the ultimate results. In 
| preparing the Tables, however, one revolution of 
the hS mli’ii ic taken to contain, not 2?, but the 
correct number, viz. 27 ti 5u yh :]:> p m Thus, 
for example, the variation in the Ttthi-kcmJra for 
4 years is giwn i7 ti. ‘2 *jh. 42*1 p x 4 — 27 ti. 
7>9 ijh Mod p ) u ti. :>y f fh Id p. ' v see Kala- 
sa*lhana Table I p Id. last column 1 and. in pre- 
paring the accompanying Table. I have thought it 
j desirable to follow the correct way. Thus, the 
i Tithi -b udrn for fcvika-bamvat lloO expired is 2 ti. 

' :>7 >jh 10 p. m my Table . while, by adding the quan- 
tities for th* * Saka years d, luOo, ldo and 50. and 
' taking tlie remainder over the multiple of 28, it 
would have been 2 tl 55 <jh 50 p. Accordingly, the 
figure* of th-.* Ttthi-b'iuh'a in my Table will 
differ a little from tho*c that would be obtained 
frtjiu Prof Chliatre s Tables ; but the change 
R. it uiu>t have been seen, oil tlie correct aide 
And the ultimate results worked out from my 
Table will sometimes be more correct than those 
obtained from Prof. ChhatreR Tables by about 
sewil puhi.*. 

There is another point of difference. The cor- 
rection in the Tith i-imblh i and Tithi -kCmh'n given 
in Prof (Tihatw's Kahwtdhana Table I T. p. 12, is 
t<M.> vague, being f »r the interval of each thousand 
y**ar'' Thi- Tabb* II is ba*t*d oil the ei»m*ition in 
rh** moon's mean longitude and mean anomaly 
given in Table IV p. . s d/' in which that e**r- 
reermn 1-7 given for tie* interval of each hundred 
years It is evident, therefor**, that th** correction 
in tlu* Tith t-kmiith t and Tithi -k <' a tint, calculated 
from til** figures m Table IV. p. will he more 
accurate I **al* ulated u nerordingly. mid luiv*.* 
giv**n it in tie* a«***oinpanying Table. ThR correction 
1 m *< * lines ml iu Sjka- 8 .mivat 1022 expir***! ; and in 
nth* r ye.irs from Saka-Samvat ]o*!d to I7ud 
e\:[»ir**<l. it i^ 1 » -*s than mi** pubt with respect to 
the Tithi-* »<hth t, and l**-sS than five puht* in the 
Tfth i-kC'i'h'‘i , th** latter causing a diifeieiiee ,,f 
lialf a pftht at th** utiuud in the ultimate re^ult^. 
Th** « nTeeti ‘*4 f ( ,r t li* •-.* * years, thendoiv, R 
n**gleet**d in the aecumpauyiug Table 

The present Table. tlm^ prepared from tlie detaiR 
m Prof*. K [j. (’Iiliativ’s Table I., with th** modi- 
lieatioii>. explained nbow. e\t**iuR from 8aka- 

Nun\.it t«» bihu, b..t h **\pired Ta M** VII in hi ^ 
book give-s lh** required quantities for eveiv year 
from Saka-Saiin.it 17«'»> to l^nn. Utb expired 
And tin* two T.ibl»*> tog**ther will n*nder it quick 
w*»rk t*> ealeiihit** any date in tie* fir-t eighteen 
; « eiiturie- uf th** Saka era 

1 Sh B. Dikshit 

1 

- .v. .//#■'*, V*>1 XVI p 11.“) <*nl 2 and p. 1PJ. col. 2 

| 3 k5C* Uhle Vol X\I. p. 110. < ul L'. 
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TABLE FOR THE ABDAPA, TITHI-SUDDHI, AND TITHI-KENDRA. 
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15*2 

20 

38 

53* 7 

15 

37 

52] 
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CONTINUATION OF TABLE FOR THE ABDAPA, TITHI-SUDDHI, & TITHI-KENDR A. 


Expired 
Saka. i 


Abdapa. 


Tithi-buddlii. 


' Tithi-kendra. 


Evpired! 
Saka. I 


Abdapa. 


Tithi-auddhi. Tithi-kendra, 



va. gh. p. 

ti. gh. p. 

ti. gh. p. 

1200 

6 10 33-0 

0 32 41*6 
15*5 

25 7 31 

56 

1210 

5 15 53 ■ 2 

21 11 35*3 
14*9 

12 45 50 

54 

1220 

3 51 8-5 

11 50 29*1 
14*2 

0 24 10 

51 

1230 

■2 20 33 • 7 

2 29 22*8 
13*6 

16 2 2 
49 

1240 

1 1 33 '9 

23 8 16*5 

12*9 

3 40 21 
47 

1250 

6 36 54-2 

13 47 10*3 
12*3 

19 18 14 
44 

1260 

5 12 9'4 

4 26 4*0 

11*6 

6 56 33 
42 

1270 

3 47 24*6 

25 4 57*7 

11*0 

22 34 25 
40 

12S0 

2 22 39 * 9 

15 43 51*4 
10*3 

10 12 14 
as 

1290 

0 57 55*1 

6 22 45*2 
9*7 

25 50 36 

1300 

6 33 10*3 

27 1 38*9 

; 9*0 

13 28 55 j 
33 I 

1310 J 

1 5 8 25*5 

17 40 32*6 
8*5 

1 7 14 1 

31 , 

1320 

3 43 40*8 

8 19 26*4 1 
8*0 

1 

16 45 7 ; 

2.0 i 

1:530 

| 

2 18 56*0 

28 58 20*1 

4 23 26 1 

1340 ' 

0 51 11*2 , 

19 37 13*8 
7*0 

20 1 is 

2", 

1350 

6 29 20*5 

10 16 7*0 

6*5 

i 59 38 | 

n«> i 

1330 

5 1 41*7 

0 55 1*3 

6*0 

23 17 30 j 

1 3 i 0 j 

; 

3 39 50*9 

21 53 75*0 
! 5 5 

10 55 40 ' 
2 6 

13*0 

| 2 15 12*2 

12 12 4s 7 

5*0 

26 55 41 

IS 

1390 

i 0 50 27*1 

t 

i 

1 2 51 42*5 

! 11 12 0 

| 16 1 

! ' 



va. 

gh. 

P- 


ti. 

gh. 

P- 

ti. 

gk 

P- 

1400 

6 

25 

42 

6 

23 

80 

36*2 

1 

50 

20 








4*0 



14 

1410 

5 

0 

57 

8 

14 

9 

29 * 9 

17 

28 

12 








o . “ 
o 4 



13 

1420 

3 

36 

13 

1 

4 

4S 

23*7 

5 

C 

32 








3*4 



12 

1430 

2 

11 

23 

o 

O 

25 

27 

17*4 

20 

44 

24 








3*1 



11 

1440 

0 

46 

43 

5 

1G 

6 

11*1 

8 

2° 

43 








2*8 



16 

1450 

6 

21 

58 

8 

6 

45 

4*9 

24 

0 

36 








2*5 



o 

1460 

4 

57 

14 

0 

27 

23 

53 * 6 

11 

38 

55 








2 *2 



9 

1470 

»j 

32 

29 

o 

18 

o 

52*3 

27 

16 

47 








1*9 



8 

1480 

o 

7 

4i 

5 

8 

41 

46*0 

14 

55 

6 








1*6 



7 

1490 

0 

4*2 

59 

7 

29 

20 

39*8 

o 

on 

oO 

25 








1 • o 

1 o 



0 

1500 

6 

18 

15 

o ! 

19 

59 

3o ' O i 

18 

11 

17 





i 



1*0 ' 



5 

1510 

4 

53 

30 

o 1 

10 

38 

27*2 

5 

49 

37 

1520 

3 

28 

45 

5 

1 

17 

21 ‘6 

21 

27 

29 

1550 

l •"> 

4 

0 

7 

21 

56 

11*7 , 

9 

o 

48 

1540 

> 0 

59 

15 

o 

12 

35 

8*4 

24 

43 

46 

1550 

1 6 

It 

31 

d 

o 

14 

2 * 2 

12 

22 

1} 

1560 

4 

49 

40 

1 

23 

p.> 

55*9 

0 

0 

19 

1 l>4 0 

3 

25 

1 

6 

14 

31 

49*6 « 

15 

38 

12 

15s0 

1 o 

0 

16 

9 

o 

10 

43 3 

3 

16 

30 

1596 

! 6 

55 

32 

1 

25 

49 

37*1 

13 

54 


1600 

! 6 

16 

47 

3 

16 

26 

30-7 , 

6 

3*2 

42 

1610 

4 

46 

o 

7, 

i 

7 

21*1 ' 

>).) 

10 

34 

1626 


21 

17 

p 

27 

4*; 

18*2 

9 

48 

5 { 

1U5h 

1 

56 


0 

18 

C) 

11*9 

25 

26 

46 

16 10 

0 

81 

4S 

2 

9 

t 

5*6 

13 

5 

5 

165- 1 

6 

7 



29 

12 

59*4 ; 

0 

13 

25 

10*0 

■ 1 

12 

is 

7 

20 

21 

53 ] 

16 

21 

17 

1676 

1 3 

17 

33 

9 

11 

0 

16*S 

5 

59 

36 

1»;m» 

; l 

52 

19 


; i 

39 

40 5 

19 

37 

js 

1690 

I 0 

28 

*1 

1 

22 

18 

51*3 

4 

15 

47 


DIFFERENCE FOR INTERMEDIATE YEARS. 


i j 

1 

1 5 

81*5 

11 


53 

4 

7 

9 

42 

6 ! 

0 33 

9*1 

6 

28 20*2 

1 1 58 

39 

2 j 

2 

51 

:: o 

22 

t 

16 

4 

14 

19 

24 

7 

1 H 

10*7 

17 

27 18*0 

22 S 

21 

4 

5 

8 

6 

16 

2 

17 

3! 6 
6-1 

6 

3 

11 

11 

15 

19 

10 

20' 

1 

'I 

21 

6 

7 

29 

39 

IS 

0 

15 ; 
57 

i 

1 — l 

3 1 

1 19 

5 85 

12*2 

18*7 

15*2 

28 
* k 

j *' 

81 »; 9 

85 0-3 1 

88 58*7 | 

1 IS 

8 2o 
15 37 

29 

11 

) 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Prof. Weber’s Fditio> of the Parasiprckasa . 1 

A Par’s! Par’kas of Yedanga Raya (Bedilng 
Ray) 2 lias been known to scholars since the pub- 
lication of Garcin de Tassy's History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Hind Man , in page f»iy 
of the first volume o£ which, an account is given of 
it. This work was written for Shall Jalian about 
the middle of the 17th century, and according to 
Garcin de Tassy described the manner of counting 
the months, &e , adopted by Hindus and Musal- 
mans. Prof Weber now introduces us to an older 
and apparently more complete Persian- Sanskrit 
Glossary written in the latter portion of the 
16th century for the emperor Akbar. The work 
bears the same name, the Pdrail-Prabtia. and 
was written by a Sakadvipiya Brahman named 
Kpishnadasa. 

In his introduction to this edition, Prof Weber 
gives an account of the traces of the relations 
between India and Persia which can be gathered 
from Sanskrit literature. First, there are remini- 
scences of a common Perso- Aryan and Indo- 
Aryan period in the Veda. Next we have the 
historical record of Indian Auxiliaries with the 
Achaemenides in their struggles with the Greeks 
From this time dates the introduction of words 
like Yavana, B l rent (Babylon i, and Mudrd. The 
last word Prof Weber connects with the cuneiform 
Mudrdya, the ancient name for Egypt. Again, 
perhaps the Krisimha of the Yaislmavas may be 
referred to man-headed lions of Yuieveh, Perse- 
pons. Ac. T1 e word Bdhli (first met in the vJrtt. 
to Panini, 4. 1*0) is also to bo referred to the 

old Per dan Baklitri i^Bae trial- 

The Magas, the representatives of the worship 
of Mitlira. are. Prof. Weber think*, perhaps related 
to the Mayoi of Ptolemy, at any rate we 

have Varaluimihira’s autln >rity that a Mdgiano >L my 
had long before his time obtained a secure 
foot-hold in India ; and the in* idem Sakadvipiya 
Brahmans refer to that tribe their origin. 

The Gupta ms< riptioiis di*cb>*e intimate ' 
relations with the Palilavas or P.nthlin Arsa- 
cides, and with the P&ra3ikas or Persian Sam- 
sanideS. And from this pi riod date a whole seiies j 
of words of a political and of a milit iry eh araeter j 
used in Sanskrit, such as Shdhdnu^htiht, K>hatrapa 
(a Satrapb pilu (an elephant, >, and taravara 
(a sword). 

The Muhammadan invasion was tuo means 
of introducing many foreign imperially i 

Arabic and Turkish, into San-krit Such were 

1 Liter drn F ‘/.is pr ikn o A ts' >'l m \<>nA. . 

Wt’hor. IPslin 16^7, Y*‘rhur <1* - Ku:n . 1 AL 1 ’ml* dcr 
Wisseiiscliafteu. Iu com mis* iuii b**i 1 Jourg Ituur. 


several astronomical and medicinal terms, and 
also, curiously enough, many words used in the 
game of chess, though it is undoubtedly of Indian 
origin. 

Lastly, several foreign words have crept into 
the collections of fables from the popular idiom 
And to three may be added many foreign words 
borrowed and then transformed into possible 
Sanskrit terms through the influence of popular 
etymology. Examples of this last are Svratrdna. 
‘Sultan', Ma nmbi, * Muslim' ; Mud gain , ‘Mug- 
hal ; SCsha Stkha), *Sehkh’; A/iaa/, ‘ Mirza' and 
so on 

I may perhaps be permitted to carry on this a 
step further. I have a Sanskrit translation of the 
Arabian Xigiits in my possesion, entitled tue 
Arabya-Yamini. The translator has borrowed 
the Arabic names of places and persons as they 
stand, transliterating them into Aagari, and then 
giving them, in the commentary, Sanskrit deriva- 
tions 1 ! Examples of this ludicrous word-play <ire 
Sail ariy ara [j which he derives from Saha , 

’ strength, /■'/, * wealth , and dru, ‘ a corner,’ J t*. 
4 he in whose inmost recesses are power and 
wealth.’ The name of the town of Samarkand 
{fatjp ra de& i nta rgata p radii a n a n ag a r£ S a m ara 1:< t n - 
ddbhidhdae ) is explained a* follows * snitnar<hja 
yuddh hja ; Irtnda (\/ kiind ; to cry.) dhvdnam 
yatra dts', ^a Sa niurakaiiJah. The meeting be- 
tween the oue«*n and her lover Mas’fid , jg 

thus de*erib»‘d ‘pun nhtu r>rjamahi$lit h uiratdla- 
prdd inaptt rah <ur<nh “ M 'dsiidn ALB Ad*" ty uktvd m 
hvdan.'i Imtarati, to which is added tlic follow- 
ing piece of etymology, * Aid sir d <l iti Mr <va 
LakiJunir ira ; add ah pd chair '/ . Hi MdtudttL .’ ! ! 

Prof. Weber next gives a sketch of the history 
of the Sakadvipiya Brahmans, and shows tut' 
probability that in ancient tiams Irmian stran- 
gers entered India from Sakadvipa and were ad- 
mitted directly into the rank* of the Brahmans 
I may mention here that, in Bihar, at tin* 13 rad- 
dha ceremony all Brahman* m *y be fed by '.it 
nerfonner, * i"cpt & ikudripiy : \ Even Jydt:*' a 
Brahmans who an* below to S.tkad vipiy.rs A 
caste, arc fed. but never the latter. 

The Bdr'^lprak-Ba eouA*ts of about :!n0 sl>acu>. 
in whi< b 1* »* « T» Persian word* an. explained. As 
a rule, each quart* T-vm\*e explain* a diLetunt 
word; but tin* is n t universal Tac Persian 
word i> gi\e i bi thenounnauve, and t u* * Sanskrit 
meaning UMi.iUy in the Incut i.e. It l* written .n 
the cuVuiiiioiy k-Ua form wiili t**n vnrgc*, but the 

5 I ha\c 1 1 * ■ > -c n B* 'I' uc Hay s work, but, judging 
frcnii it- bt U' ,f !<•’. i i'V lb* l ca tb* hi"}, I } r.'aiiiiit ,r 
wa- iu t ' i * ’ V* Mai'Miki’' l’e i t A' w , i krovrs it w b 
cau no doalt ^ 1 .t further information ou the subject. 
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names of these latter only partially agree with 
their contents. 

The following account of a portion of the first 
(svargavarga) will act as a specimen of the whole. 
The author begins, as a Sakadvipiya Brahman, 
with the names of the sun (here the influence of 
Akbar’s Ilahi religion shows itselff and then 
gives the names of God and of the evil spirits, 
viz. devctfa, paramCsvara and asura, correspond 
ing to ildht, nurdi , khuddya , ivlisa and saitdna 
respectively. He mentions neither Allah, nor 
Brahman, nor Yishnu, nor Siva. Yama , apsaras 
and rdkshasa , are given as the equivalents of 
Yavratla (the angel Gabriel I), pari aud ddami- 
khdra. Then we have nectar ( piyusha ) and the 
kalpataru , corresponding to dvahaydta and tuvd. 
Paradise is svarga {=zvihi6ta). Hell is naraka[= 
ddjakha), and Adam and Eva are Manu and his 
grihesvari (!). 

The Persian with which the author deals is the 
Persian (or rather the Urdfi) of Hindustan, full of 
Arabic and Turki words, and sometimes even of 
words of Hindu origin. Specimens of the latter 
class, which are given by the author as Persian, 
are words like varsdtam (the rains), jharuhhd 
(a window), tamvu (a tent) and so on. 

Owing to the Persian words being transcribed 
in the Nagari character, difficulty has been 
experienced by the editor in identifying some 
of them, especially as the Sanskrit translations 
were often by no means clear. One or two of 
these doubtful words are capable of being explained 
by a reference to the modern vernacular: e.g. 
(IS) tdkali dipdlaye. The latt< r word is new 
to Professor Weber, and he Compares it with 
dlpdli . ‘ a row of lamps taka he fails to identify. 
It is the Arabic c ^ , ‘a recess in a wall.’ The 
tag is used especially for putting a lamp into, and 
hence it is also call diwdr or diwdl, a corruption 
<»f dipalayn , ‘lamp-house'. Diwdr does not occur 
in Hindustani dictionaries, being confounded with 
the Persian diwdr , ‘a wall.’ It is, however, in 
common use 

(,'2 Do) h ajar ah tu guphdydni <njdt. As Professor 
W eber accurately points out, means ‘ a court- 

yard;’ regarding guphd he says, ‘ it is as yet 
unknown in Sanskrit, cf. Marathi gumphd , an 
arbour, a bower, a cavern, a cave.' He suggests 
that guphd in Sanskrit means * a courtyard ’ I 
would suggest that guphd in Sanskrit must have 
meant ‘a cave,' cf, guhd. which is apparently a 
Prakritized form of it, or else guphd is a falsely 
resuscitated Sanskrit manufacture from (the 
apparently Prakrit) guhd. Anyhow, guphd in 

1 ffujrd in the Punjab is need as the “ abode,’ * t.e. 

a dark mud hut, of a Muhammadan ascetic. — R. C. T.J 


mediaeval Hindi means * a cave/ and nothing 
else. How is it then the equivalent of hujara, 
‘ a court-yard F I think the answer will be 
found in the fact that Krishnadasa dealt with the 
Persian of India, In colloquial Hindustani I 
have only met the word in one sense,— equivalent 
to the slang use of the English ‘ den.’ It is used 
in phrases like the following, — * turn din rdt 
hujare men ghuse rahte 7id/ of a man who boorishly 
or sulkily shuts himself up in his house, and 
refuses to see any one, — ‘‘You remain day and 
night hidden in your den.” The metaphorical use 
of this word may well be explained by the Hindi 
guphd 1 * 

(313) jinah pdrohanL Prof. Weber says that 
the use of pdruhana (i.e. prdrdhana) in the 
sense of * saddle’ is unsupported by other authori- 
ties. Here, I think, we have another instance of 
the author building-up a pseudo-Sanskrit word 
from the vernacular. Parohan in Hindi mean- 
anything on which a person rides. Thus, in a 
well-known proverb, a donkey is called the washer- 
man’s parohan (see Bihar Peasant Life § 393.) 
The word as explained by natives would include 
the meaning of c saddle.’ In 605, parydna also 
is given as the equivalent of jina. The reading 
of G. paldne is instructive as giving the form used 
by Yidyapati Thakur, who wrote in the verna- 
cular, A.D. 1400. Yidyapati has even a verbal 
root paldna 4 to saddle.' 3 

(385) Khdrishaih kamdushu rasak&shti cha , — 
Prof. Weber suggests handu (pi.) as meaning 
‘itching places and rasaka (also in the plural) 
as ‘ moist itching wounds.’ In Bihar both words 
are still used, to express different varieties of the 
same disease. Kan Id is * dry itch,’ and ras is 
4 moist itch.’ 

(478) vdldpuias tu tulikd. Bdhlpdsh is ‘an outer 
garment.’ The Sanskrit dictionaries give tulikd 
as meaning 4 a nmttress filled with cotton.’ The 
meaning of ‘outer garment’ is not given. Again 
the missing link will be found in the vernacular. 
In south-east Bihar turai means a light quilt 
containing less than a pound of cotton. These 
quilts are always worn as outer garments. Cf * 
Bihar Peasant Life , § 731. 

I regrot that time does not permit me to make 
more tiian these few suggestions, which, I need 
hardly say. are offered with the heartiest admira- 
tion for the learning and acumen displayed in 
this most useful book. Prof. Weber is to be 
congratulated on a work which, if possible, lends 
an enhanced lustre to his groat reputation. 

G A. Grierson. 


2 Pul 82. 3, lA/Af b'J chh<Ua p ba^aha paMnala, 4 inas- 
much as he has saddled hid bullock with a tiger’s skin-” 
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THE BAKHSHALI MANUSCRIPT. 

BY Dr. A. F. RUDOLF HOEKXLE. 


( Co /if i n”e‘l from p . 43.) 

No. II. 


T W 0 more plates were to have illustrated my 
paper on the Bakhsh&li Manuscript, 
published in the February number of this 
Journal. Through an unfortunate misadven- 
ture they were not forthcoming at that time, 
and are now given as a supplement. 


The page, figured on Plate II, is the obverse 
of the leaf the reverse page of which is figured 
on Plate I, previously published. It contain- 
another portion of sutra. 25, and reads us fol- 
lows 1 : — 


TEXT. 


1 . te dhanarh I yasya tanmayata chakshu vada | . . . _ • 

2 apahrita-sulka-piudarii 24 \\ karanam \\ kritva rupa-kslia- 

3 ya-pasta | .> , 3 ' 4 ; T lT u samgunya jatam r [ etavad api rnpa-samsu- 

4 ddlin-j fit aril j ° \ 1 , ° j ? j anena bhaktva sulka-pindarii giiuitmh jataih ; 40 

5 esa pindarii pratyayarii : 2 40 guuita jatam Id ih'-harii l 2 1 \ e - ! 

G varii 4o il anyahi a j 0 1 sya pratyayaiii ^ j pha lain 10 kshayam 21 

7 evaiii 40 | 11 uda H gu da- pin da ' \ - ! jiiata-tulyo.s eliatu 

S , we gudam l tri-chatush-pameha-shad-vridtlhya chatva t ^ , ririisa ve kshayti 


The page figured on the lower half of Plate 
III is the same as that figured on Plate I. 
That figured on the upper half is the reverse 
(not “ obverse' 5 as stated 011 the Plate) of a leaf 


which contains the concluding portion ,»t 
sutra 53 and the beginning of sutia 51. It 
reads as follows : — 2 


TEXT. 


1 | 13 ^ . r n 

1 sikena 1 1 1 d 1 I pha 05 prathamhia dvitiya-ya|_10j 

2 r-datta jata | 55 I l| 2 1 i | pha 45__ 55 U samadhan.i jata II 

3 Sut rani tvipathchasaniah sutraih »>b il \ikra]- 

1 ycna kray aril bhajyarii rupa-lunaih punar bliajet — • • • — labhe[na] 

5 grume ratra nivl bhavati tafra cha M uda il dvibliisli kriuati yn > sa]- 
fi pta vi kriuati tribliisli shut ashtadasa bhaved lablias ki 111 vij 
7 [ t a] t ra k a 1 1 h y a tain \[ ■ 7 [ llS labha j karanaih ! vi[scdiaih] . 


Tlio concluding portion of the fifty-third 
Mitra on the above page has been already 
transcribed and translated in my previous 
account of the MS., on/e, pp. 41 and 44. I 
proceed to do the same with the remainder 
of the page, as well as with the portions of the 
twenty-fifth sutra contained in Plates I and II. 


The substance of the portion on Plau* I koi 
been already briefly explained, in Note n ? p. 
above, but for the sake of completeness \ 
repeat it. The portions of the twenty-fifth 
sutra represented on Platen I, and II, belong 
to the latter part of it, and comprise fourth it- 
examples, viz from the tenth to the thirteenth. 


1 Thi 1 t ran -or fids arc a train made from the original. a- 
the lithographs arc nut quite perfect 'Hie -tatement- 
011 the plate- Irhieh reverse the pu-itmn of the two 
page- are incorrect. 

2 The t\M> pieces at the upper right-hand corner have 


not displaced- Idle lower ot the tv\ o pmeo- -hould h 
rt'ver-ed. and puiied on to the top of the upper iC t 1 
two piece-, .uid then the joint-piece -huuld he hi 
down to the main piece. 
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The total number of its examples is fifteen (see j 
p. 34 abo\ e ). 

TEXT. 

25th Sutra. j 

Kntra j'ti j»ah<hatjmh ymVthaih dhantasaih- I 
gunaiu/m tat ah I 

Piavritti-i-gum/?m?;i hltaktcd .... vi- 
nirdisut 3 * * U 

V'id 11 



. . to dhanaiii 1 : 

Ya^\ a tanmayatu chakshu ...... 

vada l| 

• . • ; apahritasulkapindam 24 II kara- i 

nam ll kritva rupakshayam pasta j ~ j j U jfitu 
-ariiguuva jatam j g 1 (tivad api rupasaihsuddlia 
jatam j g | anena bhuktvu sulkapindaih guuitam 
jatarii ^ esa pindam pratyayam j ? | guni- 

ta jatam 16 seshatn i 24 \ evam 40 « II anyam . 
a^ya pratyayam . 40 - phalaiii 10 ksliayam 24 

e\arii 4rt> n 'll 

' o J 

U ; 

4 1 | 

j 

5 | 

Uda || 

Gudapinda juatatulyoa eliatun . . vye 

gudaiii | 

Triehatushpaiheha»liadvriddliya* cliatvarim- > 
sa ve k shay a || 

1 

; ^ I 

Uda || ■ 

Ajuata-r-ambhal6has\ a i riehatuslipamchaka* 
kshaye | 

Saptavimsati pindisya tridhaiitasiKhya dri- 
shy ate ll 

Kim sarvaiii vada tatvajna kshayam clia j 
ififfina katthya tfuh || 

j 3 ij \ ; J t se | karanaih | kritva rupaksha- 
yam partha 3 4 5 , guuitam jatam - 

rupakshayam | 5 | anena sesharii bhuktam se- ' 
-ham | 27 ! bh a/r/axi jitaiii 4.1 :isya saptaviiKa' 

3 The preo ‘ding portion is not on the plate. It luin j 
b.*en added from another leaf tor the Mtk«* of eoin- 

pl«tt'HO-.i. ^ -oil 

4 The original has the upalhwhitija in rharvukjiari*.- j 

3 The origiual spalls it with the guttural nasal con^o- 

r.a-it- ° 8 Real pa i rhawlritiak un. 

' The original has the jihvdmidtyn. j 


pfitva sesliam 18 11 eta-kshavam 11 
Uda 11 

Parikshinasya lohasya t rid bant am pamcha- 
masakarii 6 \ 

Na jnayate-t-pravrittik.im na cha seslia pra- 
dtisyate ll 

PravrittKesham vo pindam k-valam vimsati 
sthitam 5 

A dark vat ink pravritti sya kim va seshaih 
vadasva me |1 
j 1 I 1 1 i, 

I 3 4 1 5 •[ kritva rv pale bit a tj am 


54th Sutra. 

Vikravena krayam bhajyam rupahinaih punar 
bhajet I 

Labile /<u gunaye tatra nivi bhavati tatra clia 1 1 
Uda | 

Dvibbish 7 krinati yas sapta vikrinati tribhis 
sa* shat | 

Ashfcklasa bhaved lAbhash 7 ku met fatra 
katthyatam II 

2 3 i 1 lablia karanarii I vi kraytna ^ 


9 gunitam jatam l 24 | esa nivi jata I sya 10 
pratyayam tniirdsikC aa \\ yadi dvibliis sapta 
labhyate | tada chaturvimsatibhish 7 kim 
Ill'll pbalaiii bha 11 84 )) asya vi kray am 
kriyate I yadi-sh-shadbhi tray a . na 12 labhyate 
tada chaturfuitibhisli 7 kith | j 11 phalaih 
42 I mu lam 24 | pityasesluihi 18 eslia La bh all 

Chaupaihehasamasutram 54 — • — 

TRANSLATION. 

25th Shtra. 

Having subtracted the scries (of the given 
rates) and (the product of) the multiplication 
of the instalments from one. let (the arithme- 
tician) determine the original amount by 
multiplication (with the remainder) after divid- 
ing (the latter). 

^ Oonjootumlly restored ; th»* original omits ■>« with- 
out whu*h the hue does not sean. 

The following portion is not on the plate It has 
been added to eomplete the sfitra. 

10 Read 

11 Apparently an abbreviation of hhavati. 

12 Perhaps read pu,y% (punat) , only one akshara is 
lost. 
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Eleventh Example. 

(This example is too fragmentary to be 
translated. Its purport may be inferred from 
the solution to have been somewhat as follows : 
— Of a certain quantity of goods, a merchant 
ha* to pay, as duty, one-third, one-fourth and 
om-lifth on three successive occasions. The 
total amount of duty lie thus pays is 24. 
What was the original quantity >f his goods r) 

(The statement is partial! v wanting, but the 

i l 1 

whole of it may be easily restored thus : — - , 4 . 3 
is the series of rates) ; the total duty taken is 24. 

Solution “ Having subtracted the series 

3 3 4 

from one” we get 4 : these multiplied alto- 

2 

gether give y 5 that again, subtracted from one, 
gives ~ ; with this, after having been divided, 
(t.e. inverted, y), the total duty (24) is multi- 
plied, giving 40 ; that is the original quantity. 

2 

Proof : y multiplied with 40 gives 1G as the 
(ultimate) remainder : (to this add the total 
duty) 24; lienee (the original quantity is) 40. 

Another proof of it : 40 multiplied 'with l-£ 
and 1- ^ and 1 — l gives the result Id (or in not a- 
lion) : 40 x [(1- - 3 ) x (1- ~ ) x (1- ~ )]= 16) ; 
the deduction is 24 ; hence (the total is) 40. 

Twelfth Example. 

[I cannot venture to translate the example, 
as it is only preserved in a fragmentary state, 
and all the rest that might have explained it — 
statement, solution and proof — is entirely lost. 
The following does not pretend to be more than 
a guess at its purport : — A merchant possesses a 
quantity of molasses of a certain weight; he 
makes, on four successive occasions, additions 
thereto of one- third, one-fourth, one-fifth and 
one-sixth; the difference (between these addi- 
tions and the original quantity) is forty. What 
was the original quantity, and what is the 
final total amount ? 

Solution : — One added severally to y, y. 
gives 4* -» ?■» 4; these instalments multi- 
plied together give y ; subtracting 1 from y 
we get ~ ; with y divided (or inverted, i.e j ) 


the difference 4u is multiplied, giving — ■ ~ or 

3U; hence the original quantity was 30, and the 
final amount is 7t)]. 

Thirteenth Example, 

Of an unknown quantity of lapis lazuli, one- 
third, one-fourth and one-fifth go in loss : the 
(total) loss of the quantity, accruing in three 
instalment.*, b found to he twenty-seven. Say, 
O wise man, what is the total, and let me abo 
be told the diffeience (between the total and 
the loss, i. ' . the remainder) ? 

♦Statement : ~ , y>4 are the rates of loss ; tiie 
(total) loss is 27. 

Solution* — Having subtracted the series 
from one, we <>et E* 4* 4. which being mill- 
tiplied give y ; subtracting this fiom one. we 
get by this tbe loss is divided; the loss is 
27 ; dividing this by it, we get 45 ; out of this 
tbe loss is twenty-seven; hence tbe difference 
(or remainder) is 18. 

Fourteenth Example. 

Of waste iron there are three instalments, of 
which one-fifth is the last rate. 13 The original 
amount b not known, nor is the wastage de- 
i lared ; hat the remainder of the original 
amount is only twenty. Now let the original 
amount be shown, and tell me what shall be 
tbe wastage. 

Statement ; y- y 0 s the series of rates of 
wastage). 

(The solution and proof are wanting : but 
after the analogy of those of the preceding 
examples, the solution would ran thus : — ‘ .Sub- 
tracting the series from one,* we get W ~ > ~ ; 
multiplying these, we get y; dividing 1 with 
this the remainder 20. Ave get 5U as the origi- 
nal amount : hence the wastage is 30). 

54th Sutra. 

With the sale the purchase should be 
divided ; then divide it again (after being) 
diminished In one ; then multiply it with the 
profit ; (the result) is then the capital. 

Example. 

One who purchases seven for twm, sells six 


13 This, as the context and statement shows, is un- 
doubtedly the meaning of the word which m tbe MS. is 
written 'panichaniUakaih, and which qualifies tndh hitam. 
The former word seems to be a mis-spelling for panic ha- 


in“nr*dk<tni(i e / a • , charnaa.w\aui*akaihj * having one-tifth 
as a (final) part put it may he al-o sug^e^ted to be an 
error for pau.iharri'hitak.thi. k hating one-tifth a- its final 
(rate).’ 
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lor three. Eighteen is his profit. Say now, 1 
wliat was his capital ? 

Statement : \ and | (are the rates of pur- . 

chase and sale) ; 18 is the profit. 

Solution (may be thus restored): — “Tilth i 
the sale (the purchase should be divided):” ! 
the rate of purchase is p that of sale is , j 
dividing- with the latter, we get -j- y or ) 
subtracting 1 from we get this, being 
divided (or inverted), becomes ~ l ) with this, 
multiplying (the profit 18j, we get 24 ; this is 
the capital. 

Proof of this by the rule of three:— -If seven 
are got for two, then how much (is got) for 
twenty-four, or in notation 2 : 7 = 24 : hi. 
This (/.<?. 84) is sold. If for six are again got 
three, then how much (is got) for eighty-four, 
or in notation G : 3 = 84 : 42 ; (hence) the 
original amount was 24. and the remainder of 
the property is 18 ; that is the profit. 

NOTES. 

1. On the terms pdi tha. Jhdnta, praeritti, 
thatched , — The term pan thci occurs very fre- 
quently in the iiiteen examples of the 25thsiitia. 

It is sometimes spelt fuUta (as on Plate II), 
winch spelling indeed occurs as often as part ha. 

< Oico 1 also found the spelling pd*tha. Neither 
of the three words is found in any Sanskrit 

< lict ion ary accessible to me. But it seems 
ckurly to appear from the context that the 
meaning of the word must be ‘ series,’ i.t\ 
the series of the rates or proportions. 1 take 
juh'tha to lie a synonym of f art h ninja (which is 
given in the dictionaries), and a derivative of 
f'/rlm in the sense of ‘several* (like priflutlc )• 
Tlie form •pasta , if it is not an error for pdrfha 9 
I uuuldtake- to stand for updsfa (dpti-a^ta), 

' wliat is thrown away,' ‘ deduction.’ It will 
be* observed that the series of instalments often 
refers, in the examples, ‘to deductions' made (by , 
way of * wastage* or * duty*) from the original 
amount. This may explain, why pasta miirht 
be occasionally substituted for pdf tha. The 
form p/ntha. I am disposed to think, is simply 
an error tor pdrtha, or for pdafa if the latter 
ho -in be also admissible.— The term dhdntu is 
derived from the suffix dhd and anta, and 
means literally ‘that which ends in tlhdj (as 
‘i':tJhd t frhJhd , &c ).’ It hence comes to be 
equivalent to our ‘instalment.’ — The term 


prairittl is explained in the solution of an 
example to the 2*>th sutra to ‘mean the original 
amount, the stock or capital.’ In that example 
the 1 original amount’ is required to be found, 
and it is then shown to be 81, to which is added 
the remark tia pracrittlr tty arthilj , ‘ this is 
the original amount, that is the meaning of it.’ 
In this sense of the ‘ original amount.* the 
word pravvltti does not appear to be noted in 
any Sanskrit dictionary. The meaning, 
however, is readily deducible from the root of 
the word. — The term hhahtvd, ‘ having divided,’ 
(or lit a jet or thuya) is technically applied to a 
fraction, when it is to be used as a divisor, 
and directs the ‘inversion’ of the fraction. 
For example, if 24 is to be dhided by j. the 
direction given is, — ‘divide -g and multiply it 
with 24,’ where we might sav, — ‘ inveit - and 
multiply with 24 that is, X 24 = 4U. 

2. Examples of sutra 25. In the 1 1th example 
the original quantity is 40 ; of this - , or 13 is 

paid as duty; the remainder is 2t : of this -< 

9 , 

or G is paid as duty; the remainder is 20; 
of this or 4. is paid as duty, the remainder is 
Hi. The three instalments of dutv, 13~ + G-4 + 

4, amount to 24. And 1G -j- 24 is 40. — The 
13th exam pile is similar to the 1 1th. The arith- 
metical process had been given correctly in my 
previous note (p. 48 above) : but, on reconsidera- 
tion, T think, the exact meaning of the example 
is as now given. It- is not the ‘loss,’ but the 
‘remainder/ that is required to be found. The 
method of the 25th siitra is based on the fol- 
lowing considerations; — The original quantity 
is assumed to he one; then the remainder, after 
the first instalment of duty is paid, is 1 or ~ 
if the quantity on which the second instalment 
of duty is paid, be assumed to be one, the 
remainder alter paying that instalment is 1 
or ~ ; but the quantity on which it is really 
paid is "f hence the proportionate remainder is 
\ ~ x ~l (i- r - 1 : ~ Jpj) 5 similarly if the 

I quantity on which the third instalment is paid, 
j be assumed to be 1, the remainder, after paying 

i that instalment, is 1-4* or 4-; but the quantity 
| on which it is really paid is the previous 


) 
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remainder §- x lienee tlie proportionate j 

nnal remainder is now ^ x j x \ ( ie - * : 5 I 

= 4 X | X 4 X 4j, or y ; and if the J 

original quantity be assumed to be 1, the loss 

must amount to 1“ or j. Now, if the amount of 
the loss is given, it follow> that the proportionate 
original quantity is found by dividing the given 
lo&a with 4, or (as the rule says) by dividing' (i.e. 
inverting) 4 (i.e. y), and multiplying the given | 
loss with it ; for. 4 : 1 = given loss : original 
quantity. On the other hand, if the final re- 
mainder is given, the original quantity is found 
by dividing the given remainder with p or by 
* dividing ’ ( 1 . a. inverting) -r (i.t. — ) and mul- 
tiplying the given remainder with it (for, j * 1 
= given remainder : original quantity). The 


first case is illustrated by the 11th and loth 
examples ; the second case, by the 14th example. 
From these considerations the several steps 
directed in the rule will be readily under- 
tood : ciz . (I) to subtract each rate of the series 
from one; (2) to multiply the several instal- 
ments thus obtained ; (3) to subtract the pro- 
duct, thus obtained, from one ; (4) to ‘divide’ 
(i.e. invert) (cither the product, obtained by the 
second step, or the remainder, obtained by the 
third stejj) and multiply by it (either the given 
loss or the yiven remainder, as the case may be). 
It will be noticed that, in order to render the 
rule as wide as possible, the particular manner 
of applying the fourth step (i.e. the portions put 
j in bracket") is not stated in the rule. This is 
j left to be learned from the examples, which 
I are given t<> illustrate the various applications 
I of the rule. 
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TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

(From the hvli^he Shulien, Vol. XVI. pp. 211-479, and Vol. XVII. pp. 1-90. ) l 


According [211] 2 to the conception of the 
modern Jains, their collective sacred texts 
date back to the first Jina, Rishabha. 3 

The first trace of this view appears to be found 
in the concluding paragraph* of the in 

which the (*t n H j tut ) referred to L>ab- 

ha^eua, 8 the 12 tni>W' having in the passage 
lust before been enumerated as Midi dun n, id 
and in an earlier passage, in which S, L'«»,0U0 
],<nu/ia* are attributed to A addhamanaNiini, 
the .scholium substitutes llLhabh<T-vaniiii. 

The stnteim lit" (in four 4.»(i in Nemiehan- 
Im's }*/’/! earj.it n>t dr * /•//■ dr*t § 3d, composed 

T u Prakrit, 011 nirlf "t<‘h (in lour veises 

lmertod between 43 . 1 and Loo), are, to a certain 
.-xtint, in agreement with the abo\e. Tiu >e 
vi are a detailed explanation of the state- 

* ] i|»' K-lit.ir- tw 11 to ::<• kn much \ dmi 1 In 

,itkv kllldlv -JO Ml iW 1 *»*« >t < ' ' >1* 1 . mil Mill, of 

in 1 < k it,” tl. - H?,”- t •*! • >ii-li llh‘ Bo--: 

l tin* ti.ui'l it nr a l-o U > n-kuou 1 . -Ln..‘ it - 1*»’ 

.,t Pi — mw imlar ill l.- 1 ' t ul t.lM i.. I— lit. on 
* r< un tin* t r*‘i ui.i 11 , .! > m n’ ■ni** ;e !> ! it n *: . 1 1 it< >1 » •> • * i-t ! n* 
_ L l-ll (l hv Jl't. 11-1!!- W.tl. 1.0* ' 1 ’1M il 1. ]'Ut mTt.H-1.. 

' 1 11- tiAiv " in ln\n*\* t - n 1* 1 1 « *.tt* • the ot t.10 

»r jin.il t l.Tin.iu m , 0 *1* • _ . , , . .. 

- 1 >h iriu.i-au ! 1 ‘ 1 in 1 ■ (" d >•///./ i.m tin* 

>h <>t th* 1 K <*v il A<‘ i< li no <*! >-, {, r.ii*. <4 

]s>j x. >l:k 2.1 <1 oit ‘ tin- i'-.iv "f inn.* midt-i* tu>‘ 
i itmn Kiii* » :i -a J.i.-nui m tin-' Jouru.il, ■»«'■ , 
Via T\ |, Bit 

* Duuntl.-.'* ol’ 'Oi undary oriiuu. 


ments in v. 434, which are rather general in 
character and obscure; and assert that during 
the eight jinaditaras : Usahaji nJmlda jd Snvihi, 
i.e. from LVaha 1 to Suviln P, there existed only 
eleven aivjn without the Jitflieda, which 
stands in the twelfth place : m uttilna ditthivdujam 
havamti ildcdra^e ’ca aiiojdltii. During [212] 
the following seven jiftuuiJih'uz : ctJujind jdi 

Tahiti, from Suvihi P to »Saibti Id, all twelve 
(ifi /ii* were t uchclth </« mi. Hut during* the last 
eight j t n* nii'if t niiitjihd jd 1 1 1 iuh. fi*(>m 
S.uhti H*> to A ira 2 L they were not cm'hehln tl nn. 

The tliftii.ida was a second time lot : cvch - 
eM.iiniu'iitt;,;, dr, tahidi. These statements arc, 
it is true, obscure, yet become clear by means of 
veme J34.- v, liieh they are designed to explain. 
According to this ver^e, all three statements 

■' iXhk.oav’o' 1 i.it .jo ]i.iv.ittni U-u l .h,i" n;i"a. 

r S'M> Imi vl 17. l.Y n<>0-> ( *..<</ m./ th*> Jl, rhn 

s<> n i f iwi ? J’i >hiit M > 2. ]* t;,a 

7 in tin* eu i irv (.2 Set liu -nia-niri, i-ninpn^od 

S.ii'V. at 1212 (A P lh") th* 't» vtT'* - «m> not explained. 

Init in th»‘ \.'..i*‘h 1 k.v-' l -l"iv nir tii< y .ire tound 

in th.’ trvt, |i.i. 21A. m th** middle of th ■ and are 

cKimtcd m \\ it . t !’*• r*‘'t. 

” It run", ji.r > i o-itnn i-.MMi'daKi 1 Ctin'du ' I-'mtarr'U 
(,*h. tur\i»o:it« ' min 'krtt.An tMV'-Kp r ev'! ’i-it iraai 
I 11*1 \ .into till " i i ■> tM'i U” u i niaiiinlla. -n 

- Oti-n ittiyak ■ Mi i rrh.-V’cn PI Pr J.uunann 
mtoriH' mk tti.it till* miiuci' nt .thf-n "tati-ui' lit" i- tumid 
-it •• r.o, 2'i. ", i't a’-o 1 1 U. ll> : i.iUKtuU'-a 

( j i: 1, iiiM'!innrai , K iliKUiM'aLUia-u < lanCdiu. 
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ure valid merely for the interval between the 
Jinas. Their significance is as follows : — At 
the time of Usabha all twelve any as were 
extant ; between Jinas 1-9 only the first eleven ; 
between Jinas 9-1 0 all twelve were lost ; and 
under or between Jinas 16-24 they were all 
extant. The twelfth any as was however lost 
again after Jina 24. 

Though these statements appear to establish 
the fact that the 12 any as are said to have 
existed as early as the time of Usabha, never- 
theless it becomes perfectly plain, from a con- 
sideration of their nature, that this claim rests 
upon an insufficient foundation. The commen- 
tator characterizes the degree of the vachchhe a 
during the jinaihtaras, which existed between 
Su villi, to Samti, as follows : — arhaddharma - 
cdrttd jh Ultra noshfd ; — a peculiar testimony, 
we may remark in passing, to the result of 
the activity of each of the seven saints 9-15. 

In reference [213] to the cuchchhea of the 
twelfth any a (i.e. the ditthlvda) which happened 
again after Mahavira, w'e have additional 
information derived from tradition. 

The fourteen so-called purvdni , cf. Hem. 246- 
247, which, according to the statements handed 
down to us, formed a part of this aiiya and 
which Mahavira is said to have transmitted 
to all his pupils (though only one of these, 
Sudliarnian by name, transmitted them 
to a pupil of his own, Jambu, the last Kecahti) 
are said to have existed for only six 
generations longer. In consequence of this 
the six patriarchs in question, namely : — 
Prabhavu 3, Sayyambhava 4, Yasobhadra 5, 
Sambhutivijaya 6, Bhadrabahu 7, and Sthtila- 
bhadra had the honorary title of sratahdrnlhu 
or ehauddasa-purn (in the Anwdw.J, chatur- 

(1(1 5/p U ft'Ut/ h(t /*///, ° pli t'Ct n.° 

The following seven patriarchs : — Maliagiri, 
Suhastin to Yajra (Hem. v. 35), knew only 
ten of the whole number, inasmuch as tradition j 
a^ertj" that with Sthiilabhadra the knowledge ! 
of the 4 last pin u/A n (11 — 14) ceased. Inconse- 
quent-oof thA they are called dumipm f (cf. 

v Cf. Hem. i />. 1203 ni Kohtliii'.rk-Kif*u 

10 tfinfhl i" , ji'"rrnt •h;<uhi~a\ nnir 

acrurihiiu to tr.nhtion. < *f. cumm»*m:em»*iit of tin* 
to tin* . 

o -f cni Frunno'tif < h'r ttluintvoti' two of 

the author m tin* Tr.ii: '-action-' of the Knyal Aciulomy ol 
fcewm * - of Hfrini, 1S»>; (1) M (2). 

12 I r it ■ * this article a - 5 Klatt’^ 

13 itai cha tinuun ilulikale karale kalaratrivat | 


XandU.f dasapilrvin ; and from that point the 
knowledge of the piirca decreased gradually. 
In anydyadcdrasiitra there is still mention of 
the hi st gradation lower, nacapuvci, cf. Bhay. lx 
2, p. 318 so that finally in the time of Devar- 
ddhigani, 980 years after Yira, “ only out pure a 
remained,'' cf. Klatt, ante, Y ol. XI., 247b 
18?? 2. 12 Also according to Siintiehandra on up. 
6 the ditthicua was entirely cyacachdiJiinna 
1000 years after Yira. 

In the 9 1 li book [ 2 14] of t he Pa r Is ish t ap a r c a a 
v.55ff.,Hemachandra gives us a detailed account 
of the lirst loss of the knowledge of thepwirus, 
viz. of the reduction of their number from 14 to 
10. Unfortunately in the MS. (Berlin MS. or 
fol. 773) -which lies before me, and which is 
rather incorrect, a leaf is lacking with v. 69-98, 
cf. Jacobi, Kalpasutra, p. 11. After Hemacliandra 
has informed us in the preceding verses about 
Chanakya and Bindusara, about Asoka and 
sri-Kunala, and also about Samprati, he passes 
to the synod of Pataliputra, held at the end of 
this “wicked” period. The principal duty of 
this council which was to collect the sruta, 
from all w’ho were in possession of any portion j 
and it succeeded thus in collecting thell ahyasX 6 
As regards the drUhtiidda, Bhadrabahu was 
the only person to wliom recourse could be 
had. He, however, was on his way (?) to 
Nepal ( hepdladesamdrya^tlia ) and refused the 
summons of the faring ha (wffiich had sent 
two Munis to fetch him), saying that he has 
begun a dhydmun of 12 years, and that he 
could not interrupt it. The vSrisariigha, how - 
ever. threatening him, by means of two other 
Munis, with the punishment of exclusion 
( samylmt’dltya ), he begged that capable scholars 
should be sent to him, to wliom, at appointed 
times, he would give 7 vdehand s*. The Sarngha 
thereupon sent Sthulabhudra, (v. 69) w ho, j 215 1 
however, after he had learned the first lU 
P urea*, so enraged Bhadrabahu, that the latter 
as a punishment gave him the remaining 
lour for hN own personal knowledge only, 
and forbade him to teach them to others 


nirvahfithain sft<lhu-am<dia,- trruiii niranullmr y ntha 

;i«juii\.it!iun:irii tu tada -AiUiumuii viburnum ^nitani j 
aimMiva-au.-ito ua^j.it.v auiutam (Huiu.a. nt a]>i ,Vj 
- ainuh.di iVsf.diputr lak *<■ d U'-hk.i l: ihtr kli tin milut 
j.ul -.inly \ a-.ya t.ul ,ula<l« r >7 

tfit <t - * *li.i i 'kad.i^a -n-mimho * m t lii \ t t.ul:. | 

tlri"hn\ adamuuttaineha U-thau kimchul v ichuntuyau 
ii |! 
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(aayasya seshayurvdni prude ydni tvayd ua hi, 
v. 109). 

In opposition to tliis information is the fact, 
that not only in aiiya 4 and in the Xandisutra, 
do we tind a detailed table of contents of the 
whole ditthieda , including the 14 yurvas, but 
also that partly in the just -mentioned places, 
partly in several other tests (Mahd/nAtha, 
Atio)fo<fad v., Aiasy . n ijj •') the dnculasaihgaih 
ganiyidagam is repeatedly mentioned ; conse- j 
quently the Dittliivaa appears to have still < 
existed at the date of those texts, and moreover 1 
to have been still intact, since there is no mention 
o f an y im perf e c t i on . The B h ad rabahu , to whom 
the above-mentioned legend has reference, died, 
so says tradition, 170 after Vira, whereas in two 
of the texts, which mention the duvdtasamgam 
<ia niy id again, there are contained dates which 
refer to a period later by 400 years. The 
whole legend appears to me, after all, to be 
nothing more than an imitation of the Buddhist 
legend of the council of Asoka etc., and thus 
to have little claim to credence. 

Be this as it may, the legend manifests a 
direct opposition between the 11 angus and 
the yilevas. And in fact from the scholium on 
any a 4 we must conceive their inter-relation to 
be as follows : the TlrthaJcaea , i»e, Mahavira 
— here is no thought of Rishabha— first recited 
to his G amid ha the contents of the yu rv ci- 

gala siitras (whence the name piirv&ni) ; where- 
upon the Ganadha ras on their part brought 
the contents of the yvevagntasidra into the 
form of the aiign*, drhdira , etc. According |_21(>] 
to another view the Ganadharas first brought 
the yiirvagatasrutam after its recital by the 
Arhat, into a textual form, and afterwards 
directed their attention to the ninjas : achura 
etc. 15 Later on we shall return to the expla- 
nation of the name pinni and the difference 
between any as 1-11 and align 12. 

Tn full agreement as weiitid here that the ac- 
tual contents have been ascribed to the Arhat, 
i.e. Tirthakara (cf. Ar. 2, 13), but the external 

u athakim tun (tit’i p-irvay.it on - uehyaty, ja-mat 
txrtiui Kara.- tirthapra v:u tanakalc eanailharanam ‘••irv a.- 
sutra-lhArat.\ t'nn jmrei^nt.i '•ut ru*hetr.it M'lia pur\.i- 
i ~utr:VrtlM(ni ; the MitrH'lhii until w |M*Lh,ips 

a repetition of the serihe) hh:i-h:it«- taMnU pur. am n 
hhaijit mi. (ran.nlhu.rfh punah srut.ir.o'lmnam wu.olh..n.*i 
aeharfuh kr.uurna raehavamti ‘-tliapnyainti eha < t aNo 
Wil-un. Sri \V. 1. .'<1. IS«— t ; t'r<uu ' 

sutntnni irari ulharair nrgvhhyah pur\am«\a vat I pur- 
vani 'ty aVthelhiyante tenai tfuu rh.it nr< Iasi 

15 mat inht arena tu pur\ aeata-ntrftrtaa' nl puriam 
arhata bhfUhito, gauudluirair upi purvuirata-rutani era 


form to the Ganadharas, so likewise in the 
Anuyugadvdro sutra we tind that the dyama is 
divided into attd°, anamtard 0 and yaramyard 0 , 
i.e. ( 1 ) original doctrine, (2) doctrine that 
has been received immediatel}’ from its autlior 
and (3) traditional doctrine. The first category 
belongs to the Tittliagaras (plur.) alone un- 
conditionally ; to their pupils, the Ganadharas, 
it belongs only as far as the svttam (text) is 
concerned, while the Ganadharas, as regards 
the attha (contents), possess the anamtard 0 
alone. The pupils of the Ganadharas possess, 
as regards the suit am , the annuitant as reganls 
the attha , they have only the yarainpara" . 

; And after them only the latter (yarainyara c ) 
exists ; there is no longer attd° or nnaiataed\ 
According to the commencement of the 
avachtiri of the Oghaninj ulcti, I 217] the activity 
1 of the dasaj’iu via was already limited to the 
' composition of suing rahanis 10 to the uydhgas 
j etc. 

We must however not omit to remark that 
for some texts of the Agama distinct 
authors are named, part of whom, at least, 
are even considerably later than the dasaydrvin. 
Zydhga 4 mentions as its author Ajja-Sama, 
characterizing him as “the 23rd (i.e. 
u saint ” after Vira 17 ) and as one who possesses 
wisdom ripened through listening to the yu< i as , 

: as being therefore in unison with the ditthivda . 

. A 

j The name of Jinabliadda (Avasy. 14) belongs 
< perhaps to a much later date. We have, 
! however, no information of an exact nature 
in reference either to him or to Yirablmdra, 
who was probably autlior of yainna 1. Sijjam- 
bliava, presumably author of the third mdasutra 
and Bhadrahahu, to whom tithed aside a 3-5 
and other texts are ascribed, belong to the 
ehntnrJasdj'rireiti, but not to the immediate 
pupils of the Ganadharas, and consequently 
can lay claim to the yarainj>nrdna ma alone. 
Nevertheless their works, as those just men- 
tioned. are included in the existing agama. 
We must therefore accept the coneliiMim, that 

purvararhit.uh p:i«ehful arlifini \ hoiv porh.ip^ a laruiia' 
m.ynktjnm abl-ihitah mwcm ayarr pa<lliam>> 
tat k.itb.uur nrhyatA tatra ►.tliap.mam a^ntya t.itho 
'ktarn. ill.* tv ak'.hararactiam'mi pratitva bhanit.un, pur- 
\ fni kritfmi 't 1 . 

Ji'.ipurva Inara iipv npakfiraka. uj.Mni'Jwia diiiAm 
Ci ^unaniluin} uparacluuu nu { non hi-tuna C l . 

17 "H. 1 ( KalikAcliArya) tht> 2:»r< 1 poi-cnaL-i* from 
Vira. iiu-lutlinir tin* ll*(?V In tin- .S uhlhonta 

Iihi-. calk'il Svi 'iiarya." — bhau Duji m Jam. Uvtnbaij Br . 
K. A*. S. y, 150 do07». 
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we have to deal in it with constituent parts 
which differ widely from each other. 

The text-constitution of the djarna appears, 
after all, on nearer view, to he of a very 
multifarious character. And this is vouchsafed 
also by tradition itself. The council of Patali- 
putra, which the account of Hemachandra 
"2 hr] places in the immediate neighbourhood 
■ if the date of Asoka, had, as we have seen 
above, been able to collect the 11 any as only in 
a rather indifferent fashion, by acquiring one 
portion from one quarter, another from another 
(yad ahyddhynyandddisddy dsvl yasyd) ; and of 
the twelfth ahyn had been able to acquire j 
only a part from Bhadrabahu. The existence I 
of what had thus been collected, was, as 
time went on, endangered from the fact that 1 
its transmission was only oral; 13 for which, j 
according to tradition, writing was not sub- l 
stituted till eight centuries later, in the year | 
9^0 Viva. This was effected by a council in [ 
Yalablii under the presidency of Devarddhigani 
fr'ldhuisrarnnija ; though others state that this 
ensued 13 years after (993 Vira) at the hands 
of a council in Mathura under sri Skandila- 
(. Larva. In connection with this the state- 
ment may be placed that in the year 980 the 
Yalablii king’ Dhruvascna commanded that the 
Kaljmsntram should be recited publicly. Herein 
a special participation of the king in the work 
is indicated, be it in that of Devarddhigani 
or in that of Skaihdila, to whom by this act he 
gave decisive support. 

If. then, as a matter of fact in the interval 
■I S'JO or 1000 (98b) years after Viva, the 
-M-ctrines wlio^e contents were promulgated by 
1 in. (though the form of the doctrines is 
scribed to his pupil* and not to the master 
! imsolf) wove handtd down by oral tradition 
ii lone — and in unL ,ti with this assumption is 
the fact that ju-t in the older portions of the ! 
text we find the introductory formula 21fh 
i jam nuj dustuii, V l l’ii'iamyd C i i,,i ul;l:h d- , 
‘On as well as for the single sections the j 

nclurling formula ti hr ml — then we may well 

-ftL’Vii-’* ’t * T, urh pMnnitm di'i mukha- 
, ’..ii ‘vi "’it .11*1)! n. K -q. •*•. r . 117 , from t Ji- ■ 

» - 1( .i ..f L'lehMO’-i - 

* 1 Jr 'Oi, v.-.-k'iiTi frni.i th«* Birth of {_ hn-t, the 

’ i 1 ) . - ii • 1 1 the a***. tl* of Ylr:t. 

* ‘f .il-otho ii.* '.diieh exist iu reference to 

‘*■-1, l.U. 

- 1 J' <• >1 ' - -t l ‘l ’vll:*!' 1 of til o i'ti w.i-lo^t i 

'fti.-r Pu-hpad.mta . luTfiuct-dth ‘-vrod la»v to v'r.tiii'j” 


be astonished that the existing Siddhdnta con- 
tains so many traces of antiquity as is the 
case. What knowledge would we possess of 
Christ if the New Testament had existed in 
an unwritten form till 980 A.D., 19 and if we 
were limited to a codification of traditions 
under Pope Sylvester II.. which was based 
not on written, but on oral transmission ! 

Truly, inthis interval the cultivation of the 
: sacred text had not been entirely abandoned. 

I So, for example, to the 19th patriarch, Yajra, is 
j ascribed particular solicitude in its behalf 20 
j cf. Kvjy. 811 (21). According to the statement 
of the Lignmhtiras, cf. Jacobi, Katyas, p. 30, the 
written codification of their sacred texts had 
been effected by Puslipadanta A.Y G33 — G83, 21 
300 years before the date above mentioned. 
The sacred texts alluded to are not the same 
as those of the usual Siddhdnta , which be- 
longs to the Svetdrnbaras, cf, Wilson, Sel. W. 1, 
279 & 281 ed. Rost. 

In the a yam a which wo possess, writing 
plays a very important role; so that [220] it 
becomes clear that writing had, at the time 
of the written codification of the Siddhdnta , 
long been extensively used for literary pur- 
poses. Indeed the very lateness of the above- 
mentioned date necessitates already this con- 
clusion, A. V. 980, corresponding to the middle 
of the fifth, or the beginning of the sixth, 
century A.D. 22 A distinct proof for this 
extensive use of writing is the expression 
hamldd livb frequently used in any as 4, 5, 
ufdhqa 4 etc., to denote the “ sacred writing/' 
Furthermore, the characterization of its most 
important part, the any as, as duvdlasamyam 
yaniyidayam makes for the same conclusion. 2 ’ 
Lehnm (writing) always stands at the head in 
the enumeration of the 72 kalfis which we 
meet with in any a 4 and frequently elsewhere. 
The mafeiial of which the MSS. are made: 
piiftaya. '} *•! t hay aVhi yam , is spoken of distinctly 
in the Ann ij*yadcdr(v*utra. In any a 4 and uji. 
4, eighteen different kinds of writing are 
mentioned, hamldd and javandliyd (yaraadnd) 

is —o -elf- contradictory a 6 * to baffle explanation on my 
part. Al-otlc* double statement in reference to tho 
year of \ lkr un.' ilitya’s birth. dmt. 17<> A V ami A V 
mm.) ti- a riddle The Pu*dipadanta mentioned anna 4 
7*». sU i- tin* 0th .Tina. 

" A.Y. O-'O enrrei-ponds either to the year iiW, if we 
f-t d.h-h a- th** dat*» of Yikranmdity a 170 Vira,— or. if 
v ’“ a>*<‘ *pt Jacobi s assumption i A p- loY to the year 

r.llAD 23 rf. Hl.aj.l. 
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being placed fiist. Herein we ruav observe a j 
close connection with the similar enumeration i 
in LaliUicUtara . Moreover all 18 are men- ■ 
riuned as Used for the bo mill be The 46 j 
i.ubhj o 1:1 'l a nhu i n a if / a 4 o u y h 1 1 o be incut ioned 
here m this connection. I 

Jacobi (7\7c/gn.'. p. 16.*-) has called our atten- 
tion to the peculiar synchronism of the 
activity of Hevarddlrgani (yr of Skamh lag with 
the contemporaneous activity of Uuddhaghdsa 
as reyards the drawing up in wilting of the 
P(/U canon. Since this latter is, furthermoie, 
several decennia older (almost a eentuiy j 
cider than Jacobi's ‘‘adjusted date*" of AA , 1 
< "?4), we must conclude that in any case lie ! 
must have been followed in the wake 221 by , 
Ins Jaiua colleagues and n«>t rue verso. A yieat - 
'Inference is manifest, it mn<t be confessed, be- . 
tween both parties. While J bt • !*J In did not . 
.hange the linyuFtie make-up of the Pali texts, ■ 
T lie redactor of the Jaiua texts adapted to the ; 
requirements of his o\wi aye the Mdyadld 
language, in which, it is probable to suppose, 
they were originally composed (c*f. in any a 5, 
J, 1, the salutation Ifd.jnhd ! see Bhay 2,25o) 
and in which they had been in all likelihood 
allowed to remain by the council of Fitful ip of ro. 
The character of the language of the redactor 
of the Jaiua texts is incomparably younger 
than Pali, 11 and consequently its oilicial 
name addha-'SIdyahd hid mi (in up. 1, 4, and 
elsewhere) 25 or // rd Lo^Mdyod/d (with the Jain 
grammarians) bears traces of this late date. 
In fact, of the Mdyodli only a few remnants, 
especial 1 v the Xom. Siny Miiso. of the 1 Deck 
in 6, have been retained, while even these 
disappear gradually in the cour.-e of time. 
In general the lanyuaye may he characterized 
as u very much younger s^ter 7V Lhe 

rcfisou for this fact in 1 st probably In* sought 
tn local influence, whether it be \ alablii or 
Mathura, where tin* written eo. linear ion was 
m ide ; at least such is a mi’e assumption. To 
the dialect of either Valabhi or Mathura these 


2 * rf Jih /,/,/!■ I. — 7 . YiuTesiiimou ul>cr iii-lirehe 

Lit (io-rh. 2, p. 3if». 

35 X* bnl f.Jni }>}>'<•" r\ >} * f ,* } ' >' 'i h, o, •. 

hf. V ( *}.}. i * I , nihil 1 / }J I II J, 7 < ANo 

afoonlunr tu upmut 1 , ,V 5 l-ee L-nrMrr. I ".*q**mp Ui 

M.ihavira hun-elt already pre wh* 1 n Ar . ’.i-M eediu 
Acenrdnurly we read m the *j'\ >‘’i ?>y ILli'i- 

chaudia IV’. iS7 • r 'r', i,,i > • '■>< 1 *"'•'- 

h i • f /.*»/// n)i ; ct. pi-i*h,*l'- '!<»*.■ *>’ ' ’* ei 

translation, p. im 'rim or : r. ry * ” - " »r * a * .a. 'iA 
with Hemaehandra N o *7 oe 


ancient text-, composed oiiginully in Mdyadhb 
had to accommodate themselves. 

The Council of P&taliputra, it is supposed, 
7222 ; limited its tunctimis to the collection of 
the the written codnication of Devurddhi- 

yaui, it is claimed, emhiai.e«l the entire .y/?V" y - 
ti/irinrii, dijti >■<//, 26 the s* tr>dn arun h bi ol th.s 

Ayanxa. See lb b *:. p. 11 o — l 17, What 
position have we here tna^urne r In •ii)j>t 3.t i 
we find an r‘<"u u b'fjo text- expns5.lv lerogm/ed 
as different from the and as j,nm •- - ' 

of this kind the name-. « »t '^'U/g/es a — t 
mentioned, together with a fourth name, which 
is that of a section in >v" h*ju 3. In utcfi 3.ia ten 
ihi^d texts, ( acli comprisiny Id ajiJn:yitri>< me 
enumerated, of which u e p<*s-.e-> only four, a- 
,fh>fi 7-1* ». ami a fifth, as *. 4. In 
any a 4 there are mentioned, besides the II 
(or 12) a rtf ft** the names of the 36 -ectmns » t 
the first mu u^dtfU* and three i ther texts, whi* h 
are no longer extant ; the last occur only in a 
statement iu reference to the number of thtir 
ajjlunjanas. A real enumeration of those texts, 
which besides tlie any us belong to the ^min 
(Jrvtani) is not found in the any a*, but in tlie 
SandUutru. a work that is probably a produc- 
tion of Devarddhigani himself. See below. In 
this work the sacred texts are divided into two 
groups: (1) the ahjupavittha, i.e. the 12 cthtju >\ 
and (2) the afiuinjitpuc ittha texts. A further 
subdivision shows that under nuotnjui*. there are 
do single texts enumerated. 27 ot which prove 
to be names of existing parts ot the &md dn:u : 
the other names appear either to be mereh r '‘ 1 - 
of sections of single texts of tin-* number « 22- * , 
or, and thi> is the majority ea-as, are n - T 
found in the S ; ‘ ! b,tbt * •/, though uitj>\ 3,jn i- .* - 
! ijiiainted wnh some lev ol them. A npi or. .. 

, id this en-imeivtiou in the Fdlidi, •' 
j adtU at tile end to the latter eatege , 
i f,iur 2S ' : additional text';, tlie former existur-e .■ 

\\ ][ir]i I’iin be proved limn another souiv- . 
i inasmuch this proof i> as entirely free fcui i 
j suspicion as it surprising I deem it tit t ■ » 

! 2 * Othi‘T ^ iieij n'-* arr smtfi. -litra, erratic. aP i:_ * . 

1 yyd\ v.iri'.iii * , ’ j .-a h. pi.ijTiJpait L ^ Miuh is the ccnr. 
r.ai >n m the J *• ' y **' P’ut m lh .-kru j 
JT Where the tt.\ts m question are calif il nnj i: i- 

hi.tt. 

'fir*'' l!i 'V -"t'm to lia^ e Been mentioneil il < 

\ y the urn. :■ .1 Vh .•.■irim i.t« d on l*y the hh <*■>, * of - 
(7/--.TM * >! *•: “ Me V - a . ; ** the t M 'hu..i tlOl. T 

t’.f ri\e i!.ii!it . .■ ' ... e 1 .:. -i. p 41s (.gt-'r Vania hi'*' 

— L 
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iUmiss this matter already here in tome 
i i tail 

fn the Vilnhi'tyjajiocii, called brieHy I uUa- 
, t << j>d . that is to say, in a <iimd'juri of Jny>j>a- 
t (Jinaprablui in Ko-ala ; likewise author 
,g s> uii'-Ie Inn / fhuv ''hud /t / ) composed *Si.omvf 

[:]t ;:j (A.D 1307) in V nil: (it. the above men- 
tioned enumeration of the u m* h'ja^'iutjh'i texts 
j~ found, with tlie addition of the same four 
unit- a- ill the PdLth ihu'Vt t >' , To tlie-e four 
thei l are added two more name-. On thm 
cui-ion we now find there, inserted between 
, it ‘j v and 'ijidnfit the following remarkable 
-tatemcnts in refeienee to that -tate of advance- 
3 . ant m which the student is to study the single 
text-. The statement occurs in a pa-sage 
wueu the author describes m detail the diurnal 
■cc i*. nation necessary to learn the single text- of 
:»a battel. The pa --ago is as follows; — 

ittiu ei.adakkha" * pai Iyu\ ena tivasu ayarapakap- 
p til* Miln jja vaij ja \a,c\am ehauva-o suyaga- 
paiheliavaso da-.tkappavvavahaiv, attlia- 
Va-o thana-amavae, da-ava>6 bhaguvuiDvaiih) 
/vk.tiasav.isu khuddiyavimunai ("nadini) parhelia 
d av.tnc. vamsuvash arunovavayai( J adaii) 224 . 
i a .u'ii,-i jjhayane, t era .-a va-o utthuna-uva 
{“v .u'nQ chaura jjhayane, chaiiddasai-atthara- 
-.m.tava-n kainena a-ivisabliavamWlitrhivi.-abhu- 
\ii’ i -chain - nabhavana - mahasuminabhavana- 
*■ \ jii.i-dtri'tfj eguuavisavaso ditthivayarii, sam- 
i.uM in i-ava-o savva>uttajb'_rb tti. The same 
-moments recur in ail older form (cf. the name 
; 'tih// for aha*J o and not Ldtoaactri) in ^uut'elum- 
J*,t - Comm, on a^diuja ♦ *> in 7 verse-, the iir-t two 
• wi u*h are found in Ahh.it adeva on id;/// 4 : — 

* , a’i-upariy ga— a u ayarapakappamimam 

aj jiiayanain | 

t . ever -vi— a yj -ammaiii .-uagadaih n.ima 
amuaiii ti \\ 1 II 

k.» pi a v\ a \ .diara-ari:va'-liehluu*a[)‘inauadi- 
kkhiy.-— e * v*i I 

i.. ..tin smid vaurliiya uing* etc' 1 att havit-a— a 

II - II 

; -r. \ vivaho, Lgar:t-a\ \;i ime 

'i I 

i- t .( ’ \ avi maria -rn -ai a|jlta\ant puiheha ria- 
\,o va II d II 

* I V- ],.i - ‘ittl.L int / nut l’/-o :<> i*init~t‘ 

' ’ , 1 ■: i <i.i \it • I- 'l.kk 1 -:: ' uL'L.n tu-* ^ tt t ot 


i. t-i .d;n ’ '*r * t ii* v»n 


nit oil i\ i n 


\ i..- t 1 * " ' nr<l:iie t*t 'l'tt'i'T \> I'-- '_ r ‘ ‘<1 th * 

i r i ijiol’.t r nans. <»t t 1 :* -til. 'K. .a *.jio 


bArasava-assa talia amnovayai paiiieha ajjhu 
yana l 

terasavasa-sa talni utthanasnyaiyfi ehaiiro h 4 li- 
ft ha udasava-awi t a ha a- i \ i sabl i a va na m i i n a 
biiiiti I 

pannara.-ava-agassa ya ditthavisabha\ anah. 
talia ya {} 5 \\ 

&51asavasai-n ya eguttaraviul<lhiesu jaliusum- 
khaih | 

charanabhuvana - niahabnvinabhavanfi-t eag ani- 
sagga' 1 I! 0 II 

egunavasitcrassa ditrhivad duvalasaiho-airi 1 

sain pin ma vi-a variso anu va i savva- u ttassu 

tti || 7 u 

This enumeration is exceedingly noteworthy, 
from the fact, that of the text- which now 
belong to the SiJdhilnta, only nine are men- 
tioned (six ahf/a^ and three chhlln^^t m<). whert - 
as the other eight name.-, to which reference will 
be made later on wlien we examine the Nandi. 
file at present not found therein. The <|Ue-rion 
y225] ari-es: are we justified in placing tin 
composition of these verses" 2 at a peiiod in 
which the remaining portions of the pie.-ent 
S'hhlk&nta were as yet not embraced therein, 
their place being occupied by the eight lo-t 
text-, which are mentioned in the eniuut ra- 
tion r In any case the enumeration cannot be 
otherwise than ancient, since at the date w licit 
it was composed, the <htlhic*'fi manifestly st ill 
existed, and in fact as the highest in the order 
of gradation. 

If we now return to a consideration ot the do 
<*tt"h>fn i><n iftha text-5 of the Nandi we shall find 
that we have to deal with a rich literature of 
wliwh neai ly halt liu^ probably bt on Just. ( >n ri.e 
other hand, among 'he-e ( 'U texts we mis^. r .ot 
only id lea-t six naiiu> wliieli are emi- 

merated as [tortious of the N iddj,d n t it : 
all tl'.t title- ot tlio-c grou[)^ are lackin'”, 
in which the <>dd]d n hi iA at present divhhd. 
The.c fit' mime- are enumerated without any 
nderenet wli.it < ver to any definite ord ( . r 
group-, and in a stu ce-sion entirely differerd 
from tin pre-ent order. Dins fids, state <>t 
thine- permit u- to conclude that neither the 
texts wdiich are not mentioned in the emunern- 

Jjh linn ' iii , tli" litter m it - turn h'Miut ' 

>: utn hici-lra m:unt‘iir- ,i Uitt^nnt virw. uz th.it 

-nig* 1J V 5 r nr:, l- tn ill a ndntj,,,, f, 

* tll-T* t.>M‘ « fJ I ./!•;. mill di,* r f) ];n* cfed >i„h'tn 

U t l • ir 1»I. .e*r..i.unjly JJt.t Low i- tlu*' <\i — 
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tiou nor the present grouping or titles of 
groups existed at tlie date of the Xa-iJlr 

At present the entire Sfhihdnta embraces the 
following 43 texts"" divided into tlie following 
six groups : 1. eleven (or twelve) ahya^i 722G~i 
Achura, Sutiakritam (“krit), Stlnmam, SanutvA 
ya, Bhagavati. J n a t Ad 1 ia r maka thus, Updsaka- 
dasa n. An t a k r i d d a s i is , Ann 1 1 a ra u papa t i k a da hi s , 
Prasnavyakaranam. Yipaka, (Driditivada, no 
longer extant), — 2. twelve apahyns: Aupapait- 
kain, Rajaprahtiyam, Jlvubhigama, Piajna- 
} >a nu, Jambudvipapra jna]»ti, Chandra praj napti, 
S u i ya praj napti, N ira y a va 1 i L < n* K a 1 pi k a , 
Kalpavatah-ika, P u & h pi k a , Pu * h paeh u 1 i k a , 
Vrhhnidasas, — 3. ten guu'tin*: Chatuhhtrana, 
>am*tiira, Aturapratyakhyanain. Bhaktaparijna, 
T andulavuiyall/ 3 Chandav iju, Si JJevendia*tava, 
Gauivija, 3j Hahapratyakhyanani. Yirastava, — 4. 
six rhhnlnsvtra^i Nisithnm, Mnlianisithani. 
^ \a\ahara. Dasasrutaskandha, Brihatkalpa, 
Paij_*hakalpa, — o. two <atras without a 
common name. Nandi and Anuyugadvaram, 
— G. four iuvla* at. a* : Uttaradhyayanam, 
Avu^vakain, Dahivaikalikam and Pindaniv- 
yukti. This division is tlntt of Bidder, 
("it Jacobi. Kul jut <• p, 14), witli an exeep- 
t ion in the succession of ajK 5 — 7, where I 
have deviated from his arrangement on the 
Mrength of tlie Yi<Utiprapd and the scholium 
-'ii i . 6. Tlie same division is found also 
n lint munt. i*rrii 188b) except that 

dime group* 3 and 4 have changed places 
with h and f>, not to mention some minor 
d if: ci cnees. It is a very remarkable fart that m 

Uajondi’a J Ala 3 1 itr:i s A ' .< <>j > > t M >N. 

3. p. d7 {i'aL\ IS 74) — on the authority of 
a definite source of information. the SkM ha n* a 
•hurt,>a+ti at, — we find an enumeration 3 
\ui\:ng materially imm the ub«»\t\ First 
a \ i i v different grouping may benoticid; 22 i 
'•* eondlv, t litM i* area tew addit lonal names (t>a 
instead ot 4 3) :U id finally rental knhlr \uiiatioiis 
O' the names t hrnr-i 1 \ t s. i lie first t \\a ) g roups 
n ah jtrs and a fd ht/n* are identical, although 

'• 3 Th.-c an- probably tin* “ I." ' : '«■’ " " hi- h the 

' .iti < »n * f tin* uiitcrota MS. (Min.it WmI. AI> ICatM 
-f ti.r Yiti <n, I, .t-W/v iia-rlm or. tol. l'Hs> h.ul 

1 j a ! : -or v in ot the -tntormnt- at it- mi-l 
’ 1 Th“-c name- 1>< it U a- p-j.n.l- form ami M«juiti<Mtion 
p* citla r ot t ionhttul c\j-l m itt'iii «>r arc m\ol\c-l iu 
■'-i ,;nh 

ilcjM.ttci in the - /.* /»■!•• •••> !'•’ s,r, ( s/, ( of M Ss. * 
i- > -',i jssh^i’' iiiMiv— 1 !•> the ( mvfi im t ( ,f 

* a I' 1 ' W () h\ Pan ht l\.v: Hath Kunt** He h i- ei\ci. 


uh(/a It* has e handed place with aiigu II, and the 
name of >'/></ ht/a 12 having fallen out, in its 
stead another name (Kaj>jjujihtitra) ha* been 
introduced in the ninth place. 38 The four Main- 
* "7 /•£**■ appear as Group 3, and of these two 
have different name* (2. V t wait u easy aft a. 4. 

iJ:a). Group 4 bears the title Kalua^aha* 
and consist* of five texts, viz. : mala s. 1. <JthC‘hi'. 

1 and 3, K •! g a* at r a (part of cI>JiuIa>\ 4) and 
J'~dJi’aff(i>if‘ r 'r. Group o embraces G >]>!>*- /,t- 
sar,'n>\ of which the first three alone ,in 
perhaps identical with chit Mas. 1 ; the fourth 
corresponds to ntala^afra 4 of Bidder. The 
names are* 1, MahfinisithavnhadvuchanA, 2 
Mahanisith;da"hiivuehana, 3. Malianisirha (not 
in Rajendiu Lala Mirra, but in Kashinath 
Kunte) M . t - 1 1 lyamavachana, 4. Pindamryuk- 
ti, 5. Au o ha u iry u k t i, 6. Paryushanakal]>a. 
Group (> : the ten ptnnna or pay an mi texts } but 
in a diffeieiit order. The Ma rana'H >/>(/>{ i >- 
*hfra,<i, whu.h is in the eighth place, takes 
place of par >>n lb. Xaa*II>hfra and Afghan- 
dr(tra>iitfa< counting separately as group* 7 ai -i 
respectively, conclude the list. If, now, [22^ : 
after a consideration of the above, it is manifest 
that even the parts of the SiJJJut tJa are at 
present uncertain, \\c have heroin a sure proof 
c*f the unsettledness and uncertainty which 
attaches to the entire writings of the Jains. As 
a matter of fact it is apparent that the oldo-t 
portions of their literature are in reality nothing* 
hut u(p.,ii't t, that they are very un- 

equal and, as regards the date of their composi- 
tion, separated from each other by e\ten*ive 

pci iods. 

In the ait ar* and apdh /n* we may observe 
1 groups, wined are well defined, individurd, 
and united through criteria which prove tlie 1 1* 
intercoinu k ctum. These groups were in a latt r 
age brought inti* connection with the other 
great ps of like mtture. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that a 
hum], aiming at unification and order, has been 
brought to bear especially upon t he nhnas and 

tin* ii»|»oit tw !'■<* »vitlit«*lt‘i:ib|o -nniLirity — Jim. f? t lssl 
(p t-7 > ami l-^l *p. «*•— '.’b 

3r> H< r*» Kunte di-visiro- from bidii 

Mitri, aiMio",- T lo* common name nf vp Ii\ but m tlv 
ninth i'l !'*•• V fic’tlici* v.m.itK'ii i- tli.n m tie* i-I.ev of 

the * hi'ininf "itni'ti h,. a-him*. - th<* .M-o’ .ptm <• •: V 
nhuli i- f« Hill'! in t!i«‘ lot ot the ‘it"!., Mfnij.' ’>■> Y'\'- a: 
the I'm* iMy/*' o.-'-y/. ’ is -h-r.-e-un-. l 

*• obsolete aii'i * * I > Ka 4 m.,.t h Kuiito 
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updiigas. This is clear from the many rem.nks 
m reference to the redaction ( Lhajac. 1, 3^l')i 
which con-Et paitly of the paiallel references 
of one text to another, paitiy of I’d i / E/3 which 
art* placed at the beginning to .-t*rve a- a general 
ii.troduction or inserted in the middle or sub- 
joined at the end. The linuai-tic character of 
those redactionary remark- can be readily dis- 
tinguished lium that oi the text. Among 
those parallel icici diets, there are duubtless 
many, which aie to be asciibed, nut to the 
i eductor but (cf. below) to the cupyi-ts : and 
among tin* hi,, ZJs may be contained many 
additions of a decided Secondary -tamp. If 
n*>w we flu not di-eu-s at length the pmhlein 
us to whether we aie to consider ail the 4o 
u Muni's of Rubier' s» li-t u s Collected by Dcvar- 
ddhigani, ^22‘d] as is the belief oi Jacobi, A > pas, 
p. Id, we must accept rim as u fact: that their 
present state cannot be that to wi.icii they 
\uru possibly brought by lnm. Despite the firm 
foundation erected by his activity, and despite 
tile cave which the Jains especially have, even 
irom the eailiest times, devoted to the re- 
storation of their M8S., nevertlielcss both the 
constitution and condition of the >Vb/7 t J,oV/ 
text have been subject to most important 
modifications. Jacobi, p. 16, 17, has called 
attention to the numerous path as (vaiious 
leadings J recognized in the Scholia, and has 
expressed it as his conviction that it is irn- 
jri'sMble to restore DevarddhiganiE recension 
or Tyxt There exist however other diilei cnees 
i < tween the original and the present ^••hibdnta 
text. Not only have there been lost pa.s-ages 
oi -ectiuiis of the text, which were extant at 
the date of the older commentaries, btv also 
thtte have been inserted large interpolauoiis 
w noli arc nppurent : and furthermore the text, 
a< ■ mIh g to all probability, has even -u.biud 
if-: iph u* trapstnriiMtioii-. I eoiijeeiuie that 
tj.-' r-MMin <>} t h*’s( * t.haneis may he sm.gl t in 
ttif inHuenro of the orthodoxy of the .V»‘ o/, ( /- 
sfit/' whuh I'KaiiH' l'luii' and moic un- 
bmlmg to tin* v;ri»is di\'-ion- of -etuaiws 
The ( \i-t mg .V / h\ii J.t belongs exclusively to 
t h f ‘ A' '* k d ,"•*/ rtf*, i he 1< -- < »! til#* cut il’e d t , >/,//. 
uidn * . f h“ ! * i w ) . i- dotthtli - prilieip.i 1 ly due 
to be- i; - r that it had filled relen nee to tin* 
of the srbisniat res, Tnis pmut 

A cxaiiinl-* of tfi.- inti . ’.o-mt;. 


| of view may afford us an explanation for 
i the omissions, additions and transformations 
, in the constitution of the other ninjas . The 
, 23o n rigour of the polemic against the atinuut- 
' uti'/'i , a,i'jnHrthila, parapd,>a nda and against 
1 the iilnhaju^ unnifict, is so sharp and cutting, 

! that we are justified in di awing ulterior con- 
! elusions, which are of significance for the 
1 history of Jain literature. 

Thus we have seen above, page 222f, that of 
j works mentioned in ninjas 3 and 4 with special 
j reference to their contents and extenr. eight are 
i no longer extant, as is also the case with some 
! 3d of the 60 aoahja^avittha texts mentioned in 
, the Xamliziitrcr, etc. Again, it is a definite and 
I certain conclusion that the hiaiidfuthnui chapter 
of t lie first part of uiiga 1 long formed an in- 
1 tegial part of that aiiju before it was lost, as 
is at pie.-ent the case. The niytlintfhaijtiHai.i, 

1 which or ginally belongs to the second part of 
1 that , has been removed thence and given 
an independent position, that is to say, it exists, 
j according to all probability, as chlddu^nhu 1. 
Some verses, which originally had their place 
at the end of the first chapters of »pdhjas 5 and 
: and 7, and which the scholium ascribes to that 
| place, are now* not extant. On the other hand, 

I there is no lack of insertions : — At the date of 
i the fourth aiiju (§84) the fifth had not yet 
attained the half of its present extent (84,UU0 
instead of 184. UdO padus). The addition of cer- 
tain portions called chili its (protuberances), is 
exp re -sly recognized by tradition as having 
taken place partly in aiiju o (cicdltnch did) partly 
in ait jus 1 and 12 as also in mdlasufra 3. In 
the case of rhhtdu<ul rn 4 we have a certain 
instance of a growth out of manifold con&ti- 
| tiient [*arts. lie-ides these changes, be they 
omi—ions or additions, there are traces of 
evident textual transformations. Tl^e state- 
ments in uii fn 3,io in reference to the con- 
tents of tihj'K 8 — Id, are draw n from a tex^ 
quite different from our own. Furthcrmnie 
; 231] tin* statements in reference t< the ext* M 

and divi-iou of all the 12 - niju < , to be found in 
a detailed di-ou— ion of tin* Mihjrot partly in 
aiiju I, partly in the Xau>h i are oftentimes i:i 
unison neither with each other nor with the 
actual constitution of the text. Even the modern 
i repie.-eutatimi of tlie I nil ti. rufd,, dating from 

i- to* in. * ii*.* >ii <! " t’ <•! • 


(i* ■< 
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the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
shows extensive variations in the case of any a 
0. It is furthermore to be noticed that chap- 
ter lb of the first part of ahga 2, has a title 
which does not comport with the character of 
its contents. The same may be affirmed of 
ahga 10, the commentary to which refers to a 
textual division no longer in existence ; nor 
does this ahga contain the same dialect as the 
others. Finally, the name of the second npdhga 
does not harmonize with its traditional ex- 
planation, which, in turn, stands in no genuine 
relation to the contents of the uydhga. In 
this latter case there exists perhaps some con- 
nection with a Buddhistic text of similar deno- 
mination, to which we may, in the last instance, 
ascribe some influence in bringing* about the 
transformation of the text. We have seen that 
the constituent parts of the text in general have 
been exposed to modifications of the most 
varied character ; and the same, we can con- 
fidently assume, has been the case with the state 
of the text itself. The peculiar style of these 
works in the first instance is to be held responsi- 
ble for this result. The massiveness and pondero- 
sity especially of the presentation by means 
of continual repetitions and constantly recurring 
stereotyped forms, has often sorely tried the 
patience of the J ain clergy. All the precautions 
which were taken by the division of the text 
into grant lias, that is to say, groups of 132 sylla- 
bles'’ 3 and by counting the latter by hundreds 
[232] or by thousands, which precautions 
according to Jacobi, Kalyas, p. 24 emanated 
from De varddhigani himself, have not been able 
to protect the text against the insertion of 
single words, or against abbreviations and 
omissions. The latter wore then made good 
by reference to the parallel passages in other 
texts, ef. p. 228. All this, together with the 
dangers accruing from the constant copying 
of the MSfS., has produced a state of contusion 
which is utterly irremediable. Often the 
catchwords alone, the skeletons of the page so 
to speak, are left, and that which must be 
supplied is to be found in the preceding, 
which was identical in tenor. The omitted ! 
portion was thus left to oral delivery 
or to oral instruction. The allusions to 
certain stereotyped descriptions, the *gnth*ta 
o/'nautia, the so-called rannaa , rarnal:a , are 


doubtless to be referred to the period of the 
redaction. 

So the text itself, as we see, has met with 
enormous losses in the course of time ; also 
the form of the words has suffered equally. 
I do not refer here to the frequent pathas, 
of which mention has already been made and 
which were intentionally changed from reasons 
I of the mo>t various character, but to the form 
' of the words itself. The Prakrit of these texts 
l was, as we have seen, page 221, afflicted in the 
very beginning with “ a thorn in the flesh/’ 
Its origin i> to be sought in the East of India, 
in AEagadha, and it was therefore provided at 
I the start with those peculiarities, or at least 
| with a good part of them, which belonged 
! to the MdjmUil dialect, according to the 
; testimony of the old inscriptions and of the 
tradition of the later grammarians. These texts 
, were collected for the first time [233] by the 
I Council of Pafaliputra probably in that dialect, 

! and after 8n0 years’ transmission by word of 
I mouth, if we trust the voice of tradition, were 
J codified in writing in "YV estern India. In this 
codification the attempt was doubtless made to 
preserve a part of the ancient grammatical 
form, particularly the termination of the Nom. 

Sino*. Masc. of the 1st deck, in e not in 6. Such 
© n 
was the ancient colouring of the language of 

the u Scriptures,” as the texts were now called. 
But, aside from this attempt at preserving an 
ancient flavouring, it may be stated as a general 
proposition that the texts were written down 
in that form, which the language assumed at 
the time and place where the written codifica- 
tion took place. In the case of those texts 
which were then not merely collected or com- 
i piled from ancient material, but newly cieated 
1 by the sole assistance of this ancient material, 
the desire to preserve the ancient form In ul 
good merely ns regards the ancient citation*** 
The remainder of the contents, including the 
! notes of the redactor and his additions, was at 
! the outset, composed in the new foim (? g* 
i Xom. in o, not in t.). This then remained for t h ' 
future the only authoritative form w hich, as far 
as can be discovered, was imperfect and con- 
taminated bv the most varied defect?-. -* s '° 

I reference was paid to a substructure of grani- 
i mar, and the flexibility of the rules a* vegan Is 
j flexion or non-flexion recalls the latitude whu h 


33 ALo called or aansh+nbh. See Ind Strttj'n . Hk P* -l-* 
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the Prakrit grammarians of a later age [234] 
ascribed 30 to the Apahhrahsa in this particular. 
In compounds the single members are either 
entirely without Samdlii, or the case termina- 
tion is lacking in the latter member, so that j 
it stands, like the other members, in its pure j 
thematic furm. The pare theme especially i 
is frequently found instead of the inflected I 
forms in the k lirikcU, which are inserted into the ; 
c ihrjas . The gender and number of the words j 
which are associated, do not agree in a very j 
large number of cases. 10 The insertion of an ] 
inorganic w in the middle of compounds and 
at the end of a word, is a recognized practice. 
Corresponding occurrences or rather begin- 
nings of such a use are found even in ancient 
times, and in fact in the Ydda (cf. salami* ti ). 
The u^e of the particles to (from ah) ) and v, t n 
and v as mere expletives, is exceedingly com- 
mon. The indiscriminate variation of i and v 
with e and 0 before double consonants makes 
many passages obscure and difficult. If to 
these considerations we add the so-called ya- 
imti it is apparent what a wide field is opened 
up for the disfigurement of words. There is, 
however, one circamstance more, and that of a j 
very peculiar nature. By reason of the falling 
out at any time of a f in the frequently 
recurring* forms of the 3rd pers. Singul. Pres., 
and of the Part. Perf. Pass., a misunderstand- 
ing arose in the minds of the copyists, which 
i> only to be explained from the fact that there 
was no absolutely established grammatical use. 
Tnis misunderstanding arose from the belief of 
the grammarians that / was a sound [235] that 
could be omitted or inserted at pleasure. The 
insertion of such an inorganic t in time gained 
ground so exten-iveh , that the recognition of 
the oiiu’inal form becomes a matter of exceeding 
difficulty. As a matter of fact it can be proved 
that this Mtuatum of affairs led even at quite 
an early date to grotesque misunderstandings' 1 

A perfect analogy 1 - pre-ented by the peruliar 
is-a n-Ayit or the North Buddhi-tic texts L-il itovi.-t i ra, 
il/rO ii < ■< etc 

*■ Ju-t .i' in the text- of the e-peeially the 

l'i Mi/n/.nl, v.luch were eolleeted at ahuut tills period 

41 All -i>rt- ot iul-e form-, which had no claim to 
»s fim»‘ er dually into u-e m this \\;iy. An 

fu.<* of tin-, which, if my conception i-. eor- 
r ‘ -r iv ii'-pi-mt- ii- into a period before l o* ‘ihn u, >h / ;■ i 
A If 7. will he found in the name of the metre 

>. ’ . if, ] * i > 1*0 » 2, 1. 2 The title of the tir-t 

i- *. -latcd to h»* >i» i>'t p^hbi ni-t< ud ot -hl.n 

\ ue Lime M'-J'jU'i tyiju) became Ji the 


As the result of all this many words of the 
texts are exceedingly corrupt. We find there- 
fore it almost beyond belief when we consider 
the nature of the licenses which modern Jain 
authors allow themselves when they write 
Prakrit. In the scholia all matter of this class is 
explained simply as chhdndasa, or arsha. If 
now, despite the above great transformation 
of the constitution and condition of the text of 
the IS idfl ho nt a since D c v ard dh i g*a ni, it is al w a y s 
difficult in a given case to demonstrate the 
posteriority of any definite text after him, there 
is nevertheless [233] in the contents a sufficient 
number of dates which correspond exactly, or at 
least tally well, with the period in which he is 
placed by tradition, namely the fifth century A. D. 

Of the evidence of tins character we must 
first mention the astronomical and astrological 
j conceptions, which are anterior to the authori- 
tative influence of Greek astronomy, or at least 
in all essentials independent of it. There is as 
yet no knowledge of the Zodiac ; the planets 
are not arranged in the Greek order (as is the 
case in several of the Atli. Paris.), and play a 
very unimportant part. The nakshatras and the 
Vedic yntjam of five years still hold sway. 
The nal;*hatnis are often found, arranged aftei 
the old order, starting with krittikd. At the 
same time we find in the up dug as the change of 
the vernal equinox from lent tiled to bharanl 
indicated by the commencement with ahlijif, 
which is such a favourite in the updhgnsd* In 
this fact we have a sign that the influence 
of Greece had already become active. In 
general, however, the statements of the vpdnaa^ 
still represent the stage of the so-called ./;/>V/- 
shau) and of a part of the Atltarrtfparisishtn". 
The names of the karnnns that have a foreign 
sound : — hat a, hdlara , etc. belong*, it is true, to 
the Hpdiipi'i ; h*>rd is found however for the 
first time in pain an H, v. CM. 

We must also mention the enumeration of 


common iorm. In my treat l-e on the MAh 

p :> i, v. hen l had no knowledge of tin- lnoruaTiir 
/, Iconv'i tin vilJ/'7 ' t'ljn to have originated from M < 'rift. 
The Srhol. .>n tni'iit 2, 2, 7 lm-, it mint be enute-^ed, 
M2,l'ifif,t, Furthermore the later Inin-; hn\e hern guilty 
of all -ort- ot wild im-eoueeption- in iiference to their 
own laneuaiM- ; si- for example, the completely erroneous 
explanation of the name by ni >!},,! fn this 

eaten ory we m.iy perh.ip- plan* Imhludi for Lnhhnri. 

yl So al-o m mow . in h 7 probably in an inter- 

polation 1 in* name- of the nit l, ■'hot re- appear, we may 
note*.* in j >‘i --in ir, here only in their -euoudary fuim, 
thu- . — ■t t,, AuOj f »ha>i lOi'Os'a. etc 
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tlie foreign, non- Aryan peoples, [237] wliicli 
are frequently referred to in the ninjas and 
iipfhija*. This enumeration transplants us 
with tolerable certainty to a period from 
the second to the fourth century AD., 
which is the most ancient period in w^hich the 
enumeration can have originated, though the 
present tests may be much later. The men- 
tion made of the Arabians among the list, in 
the form drav'i, which has yet not been dis- 
covered as occurring elsewhere in India, might 
lead us to suppose that we had to deal with a 
period far posterior to that delimited above. 
This could, however, be the case only on the 
supposition that the Arabians of Islam are re- 
ferred to. It is my opinion that a reference 
to an ante- Islamic period (in which Arabia 
and India were closely connected by com- 
mercial ties), is as fully justified as a refer- 
ence to the Islamic period. From the mention 
of this peculiar denomination of the Arabians, 
which as before said appears here for the first 
time in the history of Indian literature, I con- 
clude that the first author of the enumeration 
in question lived in a part of India in which 
the commercial connections with Arabia were 
very close, that is to say, on the west coast. 
The mention made of the seven schisms in 
(than 3, the last of which occurred iu the year 
*584 Vira, compels us to regard the .second 
century A.D. as the extreme limit t) ijua for 
the composition of the texts of the Siddhdnt* i. 
V e have therefore to conclude that the period 
from the second to the fifth century is the period 
to which their composition must be relegated. 

The other date-*, which we can extract from 
the texts, are in agreement with this delimita- 
tion of t ho period of their origin ; of special 
importance arc the references in the a h>ja < to the 
corpus of H rah manical secular literature : 23*] 
which existed at that time, see lih (/>}// '\ 1, 441 ; 

2, Then too the use of the wort Xahja to 

denote the oldest portions or the chief group ol 
the Si*blhdnhi' 9 ib'M'i’vo atteni ion. and makes 
probable the assumption that the period of their 

n Tin* HiuMln-Nin tin* <"*-•> of tin* rluef <ir<»u}> of their 
o\vr> -eripturos make n-n of tu<* word - I r>> to denote a 
of literature of ^nni-v.lui .oe*i* at Hot*’. Th*> word 
''''hr,- iHvur- alio in the rolophor- et the J-our - ** ohlh hthi 1 
ii' 1 jiiay- a verv important r'T in the Scholia. j rt i- 5 
never u-ed iu the text- timm-oh e- with tin* 'inn' 1 mcui- ! 
a*' ammur tin* liuddhi-t-. if we e'ieept tin* dn-"/ - | 
ira <. an*l .f ,,utn \ oevtlmr w it'll tlm - >, rtion i 

of u».ry,f 12 whieh h:i- the p* *< * i ti « * tit I** of 
See U'muj l, HI. 2, 2i7 ami Vio »f»r Imi Lit.- 


origin is the same as that to which belong the 
Brahmanical cihjas and updhgas, often alluded 
to in their most ancient portions. The second of 
these two names ( njuhija) has been adopted by 
| the Jains a< the title of the second chief group 
j of their texts. I have already called attention 
j to the close connection between the astronomi- 
j eal doctrines of the ahgas and those of the 
j u JyotUha" cctUihfja. Finally may be mentioned 
I t see Bhajac . 1, 383) tlie solemn composition 
i in the dr>jd measure 44 of verses which are 
| cited in the Siddliduta or inserted therein. 

| This measure must at the time of the redaction 
i of the SiddJtdiita have enjoyed especial autho- 
I ritativencss, otherwise it had never been made 
; so exclusive a vehicle of composition. We 
j must however call attention to the fact that 
1 the oldest metrical portions of the texts are 
j not composed in (jdthds but in si okas : thus a ha a 
2, the metrical portions of the chht Jamii as 
and those of mvhxstitras 1 and 3 [239] are 
composed in slvkas , while the nijjatti and 
chdrni belonging to those mulas. are in gatluU. 
In oh<ja 2 we find also the raitdlUja measure. 
The name of this metre (cf. od luc.) which 
exists even in the “ CJthandas" vdddhtja, appears 
to have been caused 45 by a misunderstanding 
of the name of a chapter of this brought 

about by the insertion of an inorganic t. The 
existence of the name of this chapter of the 
ah< /a would receive by this supposition a 
valuable attestation, inasmuch as it dates 
far back to a very remote period. In sb'ka* 
and raitdlbnis are composed the verges of the 
Vlif/ittDUfjHid'i of the Buddhists, with which 
| several portions of this ah*j < /, as well as of 
: niulasrifnis 1 and 3, are very closely connected. 

We come at this point to a question, which 
! I will here merely mention. What is tlie 
relation of tlie fiiddhduta of the .Jains to tlie 
sarml writings of the Buddhist*., both northern 
and southern ? A few sidelights of this charac- 
ter will be brought into Use as the course of 
our investigation progresses. The solution of 
the question can only then he successfully 

(!< s,'J> 2 :un The style of some of the oldest part* of tie* 
x*,/,//, '-liln remind* Us iu ;t very .-lnrlit deitr.-e of that 
of tlie Inter t!r:‘ihmauieul s.'/in. In reieieime 4) the 
eonnertinn, of somewhat problematic character. between 
« hn hjihti or - on ' »; in and ,'.■'»/)? o/.irA »ri ka, .-ee liter on 
under amki 1 or in 10 

There i- truiuoiitly a «reat hick of metrical correct - 
ness in these \ er*e*. 

The met***- m u^e-tiou exi-tod earlier as may be ^een 
from it- use m the Dt>cnntHiti'iTJ>T. 
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undertaken, when we are in a position to com- 
pare the text^ themselves. 

The following review of the contents of the 
*S iJ'lhdnta endeavours, in the first place, to dis- 
close to us the actual constitution of the texts 
which are at the present day reckoned as 
belonging to the SidJhdutu. In this review I 
follow the order adopted by Buliler (see above, 
page 220). Secondly, it purposes from the 
dates contained therein to cast light upon the 
most important points for the date of the com- 
position of each single division, and for the life 
of the founder [240] of Jainism, as far as this is 
possible for me in this first assault upon its 
literature, remarkable not less for its immensity 
than for its monotony and intellectual poverty. 

The more exact details will be found in the 
second part of my catalogue of the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit MSS. of the Royal Library of 
Berlin, which is at present in the press.* 6 * 
I have unfortunately been able to make use of 
the editions of aiijtt 10 and npdnja 2 alone out 
of the Calcutta and Bombay editions of the 
•i/ujtis and vpuhgns. published 1876 if. 

At the conclusion of this introduction it 
may he permitted me to state that personally I 
-till continue to regard the Jains as one of 
the oldest of the Buddhistic sects.' 7 * The 
fact that the tradition in reference to the 
founder of Jainism deals partly with another 
personality than Buddha Sakyamuni hiim-elf — 
with the name of a man who in the Buddhistic 
legend is mentioned as one of the contem- 
porary opponent* of Sakyamuni — this fact, I 
-ay, does not, in my opimou, militate against 
the conclusion that Jainism is merely one of 
the oldest of the Buddhistic sects. It appears 
to me that the conception of the founder of 
.Jainism as an opponent of Buddha can well be 
regarded as ail intentional disavowal of religious 
ii] union which took its rise in sectarian hate. 
The number and the significance of common 
features in both Buddhistic and Jain traditions 
in reference to the life and labours etc. of each 

Of tin- n*'\v rat ilotrur Vol I ha- -iw<* :ippf>uri"l 
ndor thr titlf • I><‘‘ Mu ri'l iiritt'ni-Vrfzcn i> m --.f ,1, r 

IltUinlh^h Z'l n>‘?h u. Vo 1 v Part It. Vol I 
■ !'>J ji.tirc- : -i 1 ** 1SS7. p olU Vol II. p -r.'i-SJS 

which i> particularly 'hooted to the -u**r*-*i Jain 
Literatim*, 1- nearly ready — L. 

1 ’’ Tht- vi. ‘v\ (which in Kuiope lias apparently p<*r-uadrd 
f-nly M I5o.it h of Pali-) will -car* ply hr inaiut.niuihl** ;i ny- 
lon ^iiiec Prof Huliln has cli-eaeivd in-ri iptamial 
proof-, for the ,1 nth* ntiuty f 'f the old Thera li-t- gni-n py 
tn*> 'i'd rn s* < the two papers hy lh‘ilih‘1 in th«* 

WVn* j r Zntoi'hnji J»r <Jtt </(.**> Moi ;/*■ nin 


of their founders outweigh any arguments that 
make for the contrary opinion. If we reflect — 
and I here repeat what I have said on page 219 — 
that the Jain texts were, as the Jains them- 
selves claim, codified in writing 1000 years 
after the death of the founder of Jainism, then 
it is really marvellous [241] that they appear to 
contain so much that is original. How large 
the number and how influential the character 
of the events which occurred in the interval, is 
for the present veiled in obscurity, although 
the information emanating from the Jains 
themselves (or more particularly from the 
Svetambaras with whose literatim e we have 
specially to do) in reference to the seven 
schisms etc. 49 affords us at least some slight 
base of opeiations. One fact, for example, is 
noteworthy: — that the nakedness, which is 
adduced by the Brahmins (r.y. also by Yardha* 
min. 58, 45. 59, 19) as a chief characteristic of 
the Jains, and which according to Buddhistic 
statements, ^as resolutely opposed by Buddha, 
assumes an unimportant position in the any as and 
at least is not regarded as a matter of necessity, 
see Bhag, 2, 387, 239, 314. Later the necessity 
of appearing naked was introduced as a dogma 
by a sect of dissenters. If we take into consi- 
deration the hate which the Svetambaras, who 
played the rule of the orthodox sect, manifested 
so vigorously against the Digambaras in par- 
ticular* 8 (Kup. 797 7), it is no rash conjecture 
to assume that many prescriptions or traditions 
in regard to this point have been removed from 
the S id d hunt a of the tivLtambara*. Even the 
orthodox do not deny that the Jinas themselves 
went naked ; 5 ° they assert merely that, what 
was permissible then is no longer permissible 
at t lie present day. 

At the head of [242] the Siddhdnta stand 
then : 

a. The 11 (or 12) any as. 

We hu\e voeii above on page 211 11. that, 
aecoiding to tradition, at the time of the first 
Jina all 12 ahya* were extant; that then be- 

Vol. J.p ltwff. and Vol 11,(111), p 1 If — L 

Areonhmr to v. fcl of T) hum nuudin si's K^fayrthtri : 
trra-.i-iirhim 1 RWMh VirA hfhimti sinrjriiha niuya\ ltihia 1 
hoindhiuhti p-him ]iva halmha ksnnkhai uiohanmrn 

* y dysiMsuiivadiuo flriivyulinpriiu ‘bholiuo riihuavah, 
Kotik u- tu -iirvavisurhviuhno (IruvyahrAuto ‘pt bhmnah, 
acrordm*r to the Virhih-fminta-!ini<n*aha in Malay .iffin'** 
Comm to .Las/ ; rf. Jnrohi. Kriljui*. p 13n 

Jl> So** \\ 1 1-on S>‘l. H 1, 2P l pel Kost in roforonre to 
th** nakrdn**-s of Mahsaira cf also th*> characterization 
of hi- doctrine in o, 0 tin a- aUv-OtC. 
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tween Jinas 2—9 there existed only eleven i. e. 
all except ahya 1- ; that between Jinas 9 — 16 
those eleven also were lost, wherea« in the time 
of, or between, Jinas 10— 21, all twelve were 
extant, and that the 12th afterwards was again 51 
lost. If ve exclude the mythical first Jina 
from our consideration, the essence of this 
tradition is perhaps this : the number of the 
any a* was at first eleven, to these a twelfth was 
joined, which twelfth any a was again lost. This 
assumption corresponds to the conclusions to 
be derived from the Siddhdnta itself. In the 
any as themselves and in tile updhyas too,° 2 only 
eleven any as are as a rule mentioned. The 
principal exception to this assertion is the 
fourth any a, where at the very outset we find 
a short enumeration (which can easily be shown 
to be of secondary addition) of the single parts 
of the d ucdla^adiyani yatyipidagam ; alike in 
§§18, 46, SS. some declarations in reference to 
any a 12 ; and finally at the end a detailed ex- 
position of this subject, in which the davdlasam- 
yaiit yanipidayain is glorified as bavins: existed 
eternally in the past and as destined to exist 
forever in the future. This laudation of any a 
12 is verv surprising, and may well be explained 
as an intentional polemical assertion to satisfy 
all doubts that might arise. According to all 
probability this last section, which is found 
almost v< rhatim </ I itteratini in the A a/ub, com- 
posed probably by Dcvai'ddhigani himself, [246] 
is to be regarded as a later addition to any a 4, 
whether it was borrowed from the 2\andi itself, 
or, if this cannot be the case on account of some 
few differences between them, from a common 
source. Besides this mention in any a 4 and 
some other references, which eventually may also 
be of secondary origin Q . g. ahya 5, 2o, 8) the 
ducdlasamyam <jani pidaya m is mentioned only 
in those portions of the Siddhdnta which do not 
belong to the any as. 

The later origin of the passages in question 
is manifest from the form in which they are 
referred to. 

Wlieii anything is said of the eleven any a 

Accord, to fih win**. S, cm / 1 12 "'a- n#-t ffnz. 

i.c. in all 2d ;oiw n'ti P7s, .i-' D'uiii.um inform- me. 

But ‘-‘L'c up i. 2b (p. 3t;, Lrununuj 

53 SAmAtnra-m-Adiyai i. *>. -:uua\ ikadini, -co Jihn</nr. 2, 

2Sl-d. dIMl, up. I . Ill remain^ auo\ceptn»ii I hciiumim. p. tt). 

5 ‘ cf Pan. 5, fi :H where in the trana. siuwya and 
s:uiuiy;iehAr,i arc found. abo nj>t (\\u\ 1 ) : the form 
sum a 1 niurht ho regarded a> an intentional different latum 
for sftin.i’ ; cf the Akritiuaa.i nn»'iitihi a*' ai-o -..tmjrra- 
lnka, from ^iimyraha, in Abhui adeva on tmju 1, w ho 
even uocs svCishnoijika as tho adj. to stasamoya. The 


| they are always characterized 53 as * 4 beginning 
! with the idnidyifax” in case the statement is 
i not merely limited to this number itself, but 
j when the first one is specifically referred to by 
’ name. When, oil the other hand, anything is 
! said of twelve ahya in which case the titles of 
each and all are generally cited, the first ahya 
is not called * dnidiya, but itdidra (c. y. also ahya 
5, 20, 8) ; the latter name is found in the MSS. 
and elsewhere up to the present day. This direct 
variation between the two forms of denotation 
! is peculiar and surprising, but may perhaps be 
explained as follows : — -The word sdmdyika was 
perhaps oiiginally a synonym of dchdra. I 
derive Ji it from s a may a and hold that it is 
1 equivalent to the Brahma meal sdnutydrhdrika 
(see M. Muller, Hist . A/e*. Lit p. 206 fg.) 
which here appears probably j_244] in the term 
sduidydri (^ee Z rtarajjh. 26). This may be 
regarded as a counterpart of sd may del dr id a. 
In updiiya I at the end of the first part, 

| the d karma of Mahavira is designated in a gene- 
: ral way as adnidia or as a y d ra sd )nd id dhaninic 
and ana yd rand’', The use of the word in this 
universal signification in a legend is attested for 
Mahavira’s predecessor Parsva ; see Ilk ay etc, 2, 
184. Besides this wider signification there was 
, developed a second more restricted use (see 
the reference just quoted) viz. — the first mem- 
1 ber of the six so-called dvasyalcas^ i.?. necessary 
| observances, the treatment of which forms the 
i chief subject of the Anv yoyadcarasv tra and of 
j the sutra text, on which the Acasyalamjjnfti is 
based. In both these works and in the Xandi, 
which in turn also makes special mention of 
the six dni 'fiilcas with sdmdiya at the head, the 
<ht cdlasndv a y an i pi day a with dtchdra at the head 
| is principally spoken of. Consequently it is easy 
I to conjecture that the use of the word sdiunytfoi 
, occurring here in its pregnant sense as the title 
i of the first drahyuka, has been the cause of the 
1 dropping of this denotation for the first ahya (in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding #! ), and the 
’ reason of the choice of the title drhdra for this 
1 ahya, [2 to 1 a title which is perfectly clear/' 

, Jam- tliL*m*flves affect several etymologies ami rally 
, r» ‘iranl a- the tir^t member ot the compound 

1 Bee al-o Bhau. 2, 18b. 

55 These foi m tin* tir-t of the t*-n groups of the s onj- 
ijh <\ -ee Ulf ’in. ih. 2t>. 

it i- very peculiar that in .4 »'«»->/. no*. 2. 8 -Annua 
I appear^ a> the title of the tir-t Av.iw.ikn and only m\ 
i vei'e- later on m 2. H a^ title of the tn>t anjn. 

\ 57 The chan ire may h.ue been favoured by the union 

1 of both word a m theBrnhmanical term samaylchh-a. 
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Furthermore transitional stages may be found. 
In Ata's'j. ntjj . *2, 14 we read sdnidla- in-d'unh 
< >w mi mi tii j'i‘. x hhhJnsdt *i>>. Here the fiist aivja 
is -tih entitled suinUut although twelve uhjats 
l ueaud oi : hiiiih^d/a is tlie title of the 
tuLiiuentii i'tn >:a or of tlie concluding section 
■he third j.Mit’ 1 ' < »L the twelfth nh'jn. hi . hhtdn <. 
2. 2 th-_ ''.iiee is said nt the ditvith/^nnuiatk 

- ", : "uat it is •//•:,/— nl—di 1'itnhuh- 

i a »’,/ ’ i /.'O, /■/// 

L n \v t! .* in which eFvdi nitjn* 

v. 2 '( *"•’ tt si th‘-ir head aie sp< ken of. 
t.’.r ‘<lo- r 1 1.. n ’ho-e in which reference i- made 


t< : v i_h -• •>! , <f 

w: tlx d 'A' 

•hn at 

then Lead, it 

1 a'-'L.re 

l'O-nt ;h.c 

L the l 

wclfth ahtttni 

Levs been dHKi. 

d to the 

other 

eleven as a 

sc-oix u*.rv tUii.ni 

'.on. Ac 

coi. lino 

r to tradition 


..i'd V ihe a* iu.il oi tlie case, the twchth 

.i,u> c l 1 - 1 pros i.o rly not long assert t hi- secon- 
uyy L - T i< ii v. hi»*h it had acquired: and at 
p v 4 .it ■ ,'"t v ]i (j » linger extant. Doubtless 
* w a u * » (of. page 213). From tins 
i.c*; 1 -’.r, ■ • :d «ne wo may conjecture that 

* * — 1« « i \ "].( <*ies of opposition, an ae f unl 

. -<wierr.iv bi anrii ir and the other eleven 
'dm \ hi«*'i i( d to it^ loss,. For the conlirnm- 

* -n »d this rt'sfitiou we still have proof. 

In h«*l» lilt 1 works, which we have just 
' «a.d :•) oh th.* two principal witnesses for 
* * h L stM'i'f 21 o of th (•</ nrd hf'fcnii'j'nh j'Uii- 
{ \\/. m the A n tin )i/n<h . and in the 

M ’ v. 1 ij • t )j«* twelfth f/h'i'fni under its 
■- ! ‘* <i ((;> Lift >h t'l'f / r<nhj' is placed in <lirect 

a portion to die other eleven >.u\jas, which are 


] there included in the collective title of kulii/um 

■ butuh faihkf.uk srntam. This occurs in the 
An mjQijadv } in tlie section parimdnasantlihd, 

j where the means are explained by which the 
sacred text is assured through counting its 
constituent parts. Common subdivisions are 
ascribed to both its above mentioned parts, but 
for the chief sections the titles v Idtxaga, 
a* jhft/jahu , <u‘tUiiniiiUntj mirri are given to the 
failin '* tlie titles pdhnd’X. pdhudtd. pdhitda- 

■ 2>dl tid/d, * ‘tiffin however to the Jittfiicda. 

According to tins (and the other statements 
in reference to the division of the Jitth t * da 
are in agreement heiewath) there existed 
between both these groups of texts a funda- 
mental difference in the designation of their 
chief divisions. This may probably ho re- 
ferred to a different origin or to a different 
treatment of the subject matter of both. 80 * In 
the Arnstj. niji. b, 5 !• twn other texts are 
mentioned (i<d>hd'i gdt and b'lxpitn nttffi) besides 
kdlia>nnm and d ittbi* da. ( )f tliese the first is 
lost, the second has found lodgment among the 
existing npdh»ja >\ Its agreement with the 

diftftit'rn in its division into jnihudn , leads us 
to conclude that it must have some connection 

! with it. Finally of special importance is a 
notice, found but a short distance from this in 

i the same text (*.4b), according to which [247] 
up to the time of Ajjn Ya>ju ra, that is, of Yt/jra - 
<c f hiUtt. <ipnh‘d f L (npnthn!:t‘ am) knlut iiiif 
existed, and the p f <hnttu)h ( pritlmki cow) “ Lull- 
iii'Hft dttlhtraC u had found enhance later on : 
tt'uVirena. tata aratah. — (7b he ainttnuedd) 
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® l,# In the* tradition referred to on pu^u 21o the priority 


to 'Uand forward as an independent scJiolar. Ids 
indefatiguhh* /<*a] and rare ingenuity have con- 
tributed materially to the progress made of late 
years in tlm field of Indian epigiapliv and history. 
His eateer a> a scholar is a most remarkable one, 
and d< s*T\es to he described mneh more fully 
than l am able to do with only an imperfect 
reeolleehon of the | artieulai s of its eailier portion. 
whi**h lie euiniminieatcd to me during our pio- 

ot th** /e< i'i ti over tli *o/i/ to -> o ehunied Th**ir jioHitioii iu 
th* 1 la-} .1 1 tie- <*<tlielr"l(»U of the otliei-,, l', ho\M.*\tT 

rot 111 hirnsony with thi- claim. r l lie t.itl** purrn law 
rathm i*‘t*ome in th>* last iH't.iiKv to the roritent^. 

*' !■* h»w on i-ni'i 12 It mu-t liow t*u>r he taken into 
eon-i. l<-», it ion that the ol*l accounts on the run ot the 
Jan. oniiMi!-' mi ntion oniy tht* y/ >'n ii s u.iol nut tho anyan , 
-'••in;, p.spei ** Ih>> nlh'ti !><■ nrhf t > i',,), ,(,, n d^r 

JanuiA hid Stud. Vol. XVII, pp I o" and 112. — L 
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longed intimate intercourse in India. Yet I 
comply with the request of the Editors of this 
Journal to write a notice of his life, because 
I trust that I shall at least he able ro do justice 
to his charactei, to his -m* mihc attainments, and 
to the results winch he achieved. 

Pandit Bhagvanldl belonged t«> alughly respect- 
able Brali man family of Jimugulh which like 
many others for a h-ng tune 1 ms i **« dv«*d support 
or employ m* nt from the Mu-ahn.ui rulei.s of 
Sorath. All el del blot her «.f hi- Used to be the 
head of the Sanskrit school, maintained l.v the 
DirbJr, and is, as I he a r. --dl in tie* ^rvu'c of 
H H. the Xawal), As is UsUil vutli the children 
of those Brahmans wh .* cultivat * tl* .* hereditary 
learning of their caste. Pandit Blug\dnlal wa> 
taught Sanskrit from his eiuidh' ** *•!. in addition 
to the subjects of the ordinary * umeuluui *>f the 
vernacular sole >ols. He U'.qun «. d a fair km > wledge 
of its classical literature, but In* eared little, a- 
he has repeatedly told me, for r !e* ab-nu-e lore of 
the 8 htr'if*. lake other «*. mg „• of liis who 

live in the shale of the ( 4 an.tr Mountain, he 
felt more attracted by the historic il traditions 
of his native provim >* which, ns a matter of 
necessity, are kept alive by its iiiiiii^raiu ancient 
buildings and epigrnplu*. monument-*. Hi.- taste 
and aptitude for anti [itariaii re -ear* die-, showed 
itself very eatlv AYhen -till a h. >y. he u-ed to 
pay Audits to tie* v.'ii- rabh* nude, on the road t * > 
Girnar, on which the edml- of A-ok.i and the 
inscription- of Iludi n damn id- .ml Skundagiigta s 
licuttuiants are incit'd \ little hit. r lie studied 
th**ir aneiont eh.U’.u ter- with the help of a < opy of 
Prinsep's table-, of tlie hid. .111 alphabets, and tried, 
availing himself of the tran-eript- of the earlier 
epigraph ists. to decipher their mrt.'nt* These 
attempts. which were not nlr >gether un-ucee— ful. 
came to the notice of Mr. Kinlo. h Fork.--, the 
gonemu- patron of native talent in < I uj.tr«l t . and 
he recommended the voimg amateur to I)r. Chau 
Daji, wlio was (til the loolc -out tor .1 P indit, able 
to as-ist him in hi- epigraphs* t -. -ear. h« - Pandit 
Bhagvunlul eagerly u\uih d lum-ch’ of the chance 
which o tiered, and in Dol eiio*r> d Dr.Bhad Dujik- 
service, in which he continued d mug more than 
twelve years The-e years w»t«* hi- L-hr~ mid 
Wo iuh'rj<ihr*\ the penoil of hi- appreiuiee-hip and 
travels. The intr- >duct rm to tie n-per oil the 
Rudradaman and Skundagupt 1 in-«Ti; t ion- i ./.»*?, 
Bo. B,\ R. A. s. Vol Yll P n; ,M Well a- that 
to the artieh* on the A.ianta m-« , i r-tious ’, !>,<!> tn s 
P- 53 lfl, tell tis how Dr. Bliau Daji worked with 
his assistants, and how he uani-d them. It 
appears Pandit Bhagvanldl prepared, sometime- 
alone and sometimes cheeked by am a leu* eop\i-t, 
eye -copies and rubbings of the documents 111- 


i tended for publication. The texts, thus obtained, 
were carefully examined and considered by Dr. 
Bhad Daji and an able Pundit. Mr Gupdl 
Pandurang Padhye. who was a thoroughly go. . j 
Sanskrit scholar For doubtful passages the 
originals w _« re Compared afresh Pandit Bhag- 
vanlal had again to visit the sites ami to seek 
the solution <»f the remaining difficulties. Some- 
times he L M even to wait there for criticisms 
oil his new proposals, and to pronounce 011 t:,e 
possibility of readings proposed by his master. 
A- a matt-*r of omr-e. Dr. Bhad Daji consulted 
i<»r hi- own articles the writings of the earhei 
•-d igraplii- T s and the translations of the Greek and 
Chinese a«.< cunts * *f ancient India. He by n< > means 
confined himself to works written in English. bn’ 
had piepar«*d for linn-elf MS. translations of some 
"f the lno-t miportant Ficiicli and German bunks. 
miohasBuru<mfY/,,/ / Y.,7mjGw* >) da Huud- 

d/n-/en th" appendices t«> the Luti** 1 h hi 
h>t. St Julian - L.re and r £roc*l< of Hint’ll T'ttin,?. 
and Lassen'- Indian Antaputie*. In the e.m- 
ferem cs wuh his a-si-Tants. he naturally broug* t 
forward tii * view- of the most eminent among 
his j* re dec* — ors in the same field; and showed 
h«»\v the 110:0- of the ancient travellers unglit b 
utih-ed. Pan-lit Bhagvanldl thus not only received 
a good training m the method of treaung m-erip- 
tioiis. but a 1 '*» became acquainted with the history 
of the science in which lie worked, and learned to 
appreciate d-e gre.it lmjiortance which the notes rf 
foreign vi-’t<»r.- 2'o-^ess for the history of Ind.a 
This training hud the foundations of the position 
a- an tqagi.ipiii-t which he later gained. The 
aptitude and the z<\i! which lie showed, indue* d 
Dr. Blidd Daji to conlid ‘ to his assistant, tie- 
duty of tran-enhing all the numerous laiul-gran :s 
which he puivha-ed or received on loan, and t - 
employ him <>n a kind of opigrapnie -urvtpy which, 
beginning m the Ihnnhav Pre-i<bmey. was gra- 
dually ext»‘tide<l over the greater jtart of India. 
Pandit i nidi's journeys iiuough Gujara: 

ami K.ithia \dd. and those to Ujj an. Yhhs-d. All., 
habdd. BI111 u*i. Sdcnith and X--pdl. as well ,*s 
-•cue of th'-r re-lilt- art im nientally mention-'d m 
Aid-. Yll. \ 111 . IX and XI of the Journal ot 
the Bombay Dr. 11 . A S. But the-** short not* - 
giiebv no m ans an ad ‘.plate id-'u of the enor- 
luoii- e\t < ‘lit of liis tr.iVf 1 ,-. and the very great 
amount <*f work win* h he jicrform-*'!. In Western 
India, he tr t \ ell.-d u >t only tlirough the nortiiern 
half t*f tli* ■ Bombay Pic-id-aiey. bm alsi> through 
tic - gi eater t ..rt mu 1 of ea-t. in and western Kdjiui- 
tdnd. inelu'ling tin* desert as far as Jaisalmer 
In iVntral India lie ♦ xplored. besides Miilva 
and Bho}»al. al-o Semdia's territory, a part of th* 
(.'cut nil Provinces, and the Agra. Mathura, 
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Allahabad and Benares Districts. In Eastern 
India, he repeatedly visited Bihar, both north 
liiid south uf the Ganges, a part of Bengal Proper 
and the eaves of Orissa In the North he went 
us> far as iShahbazgarhi in the Ydsafz&i District, 
wild as far a& Nepal at the other extremity of the 
Himalayan range. On these journeys, which 
were not made continuously, but with intervals of i 
iv»t at Bombay, he took copies, mostly ink-impres- 
sions and paper rubbings, uf all the more important 
known inscriptions, and of numerous unknown 
ones which he discovered. He also collected 
hundreds of coins and MtvS., and gathered much ] 
curious and important information regarding the i 
ancient monuments, and the castes and religious j 
sects of the districts through which he travelled, I 
as well as many historical traditions. With ! 
respect to the inscriptions and coins, he by no i 
means confined himself to the mechanical work j 
of collecting and taking copies. He made j 
transcripts and translations into Gujarati,arrang- j 
ing them in their proper order and drawing up i 
tables of the various alphabets. In 1875 and 1870 ' 
I saw in his iil »rary a number of large carefully 
indexed volumes which contained the results of 
his work performed at home and on his journeys. 
During this period he also learned a little English, 
just sufficient to read the scientific works on 
India and Indian matters, and studied Prakrit 
with a Jaina Gorji, who for some time was in the 
employ of Dr. Bhaii Daji. 

These extensive and varied researches comple- 
ted lm education as an epigraphist ; and made him 
fit for Ins career as an independent scholar, which 
soon after he was forced to begin. 

Ju^>t about the time of his return from Nepal, 
iris connexion with Dr. Bhafl Daji was brought to 
ail end by the death of that gentleman, which 
i ncurred oil the 29tli May. 1874. The circum- 
staiK es of the family were not such as to permit 
tbir employing Pandit Bliagvanlal any longer, 
or their thinking of a publication of the accu- 
mulated materials. But they allowed him to 
ku p the facsimiles and transcripts which he had 
prepared, and thus gave him a chance of aecom- 
pii-diing what his master had failed to carry out. 
Tlmugli the revival of epigrapliic studies had then 
b« gun in Western India, and though Dr. Burgess 
wnuld have gladly welcomed a contributor of 
Pain] it Bhagsomlaks attainments, the seclusion 
m which lie had been kept from all contact with 
European Sanskritists, his precarious worldly 
position, and his inability to express himself in 
English, prevented him from coming forward at 
once. It was fully two years later that his first 
article was sent by me to the Indian Antiquary, 
and others were laid by Dr. O. Codrington before 


the Bombay Br. R. A. S. Pandit Bliagvanlal 
first visited me in the spring of 1875, while I 
was temporarily staying in Bombay for some 
official business. He told me, among other 
matters, that he had made some discot eries on 
the value and the origin of what then used to be 
called the cave -numerals. My journey toKasmir 
prevented my paying at once serious attention to 
this affair. But when, after my return, he came 
again, showed me the drawing of his plate, and 
explained his theory, I felt such an admiration 
for his ingenious and important discoveries that 
I offered to put his notes into shape and to get 
the article published. We prepared it together, 
and Dr. Burgess printed it in the February num- 
ber of the Indian Antiquary for 1877. In the 
meantime, the Pandit had been introduced to 
Dr. O. Codrington, then Honorary Secretary of 
the Bombay Br. R. A. See., who lent him his 
assistance for the preparation of four short papers 
on coins, inscriptions and numeral signs Jovr. Bo 
Br. R. A. S. Yol. XII. p 404). Shortly after the 
appearance of his first publications. Pandit Bliag- 
vfmlal was elected, in April la 7 7, an honorary 
member of the Bombay Asiatic Society on the 
motion of the late Mr. J. Gibbs; the proposal 
being seconded by myself and Dr. Codrington. 
This first recognition of his merits greatly encou- 
raged him, and was of great importance for his 
career, as it gave him the free use of the Asiatic 
Society’s Library. He amply repaid the obliga- 
tion under which the Society had laid him, by 
many excellent contributions to its Journal, and 
he fully justified the honour shown to him by 
his incessant literary activity, which continued 
uninterruptedly almost to the hour of his death. 
The total number of his published articles is 
twenty-eight, besides which he has furnished 
large contributions to some volumes uf the 2?o//i- 
bmj Gazetteer and smaller ones to Sir A. Cun- 
ningham’s Archeological Report*. 

They contain many discoveries which will be 
of permanent value, and will cause his name to he 
remembered as that of one of the most 'successful 
students of Indian epigraphy and history. 

In palaeography, he finally settled the values 
of the signs of the ancient numerical system. It 
is an undeniable fact that since the appearance of 
his plates in the Indian Antiquary and in the Jour. 
Bo. Br. Jt. A S., the vacillations in the readings 
of the dates, expressed by “ cave-numerals,” 
have disappeared, and that now differences on sueli 
points are rare among competent epigraph ists. 
His theory that the “cave numerals” are letter- 
numerals has been disputed, but makes way more 
and more. This much seems now indisputable, 
that, whatever the origin of these signs maybe, 
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they have always been considered by the Hindus 
.if historical India as syllables, and that the 
change^ which they ‘-hew in various documents, 
m the main depend oil Mm character of the alpha- 
bet u-od. In the interest *>f truth 1 cann.it 
suppress the remark that Paipl it BhagvankUX 
name ought to ha\e be-.n nielli i_>ir*d by Dr. Bhad 
Ddji ill lii^ article *»u the cave-numerals. I have 
strong’ rea son> for the belXi that at bust a orn- 
HidorabL 'share of the result-*, at whii.li Dr. Bhau 
Da ji arrived, is due to Pan lit BhagvunlaTs in- 
dustry and ingenuity. Another .-*ivlc.* wlneli he 
has rend' red to palaeography, is the discovery c.f 
the real value of some signs of t li e must ancient 
Southern ami Northern alphabets. He lir-t re- 
cognised the h oil inscription- of Iludiudaman 
and of Pulmnayi. His tram-u’ipt of the lirst 
rock-edict in the Shahl azgarhi \.-*r-i *n. It 1 . Ant. 
Vol X. [i P>7. for the hr-st time rendered the XgUs 
for thl and mm <a nTe>. My. The di^e every of the f I"i 
was made 'simultaneously by Dr Ho *rnle T*> his 
skill, tinally. we owv sonw of Mi ■ iino-r of 

him riptious, among which the Xasik -series in 
Volume IV of the Arrha »/ >yt. ol lijoo'f' *■/ 
Welem Inin dc*" *rvo- a "penal m mtion Pandit 
BhagvanldTs serve*. diLt >ri* al re-eurehare \vry 
numerous and vara d The fragm *nt of Anoka’s 
eighth rot k -edict, which lie found at ►Suj .a\L 
show-, that the great Maury a held the w« "t rn 
I’oavt of Indbi ,h well as the * a-t. ru one. and 
explains the oet urn nee «*f a later ALairya dynasty 
m the Konkan. Equally impnitant is li." di"- 
* overy of au eia of the Ma iry.t king-' m the 
fJdayagiri ins* nation of Kiurmni In my 

opinion, it is m>w probable that. thnigli A" oka 
dates nee* rdiieg to regnal \ *am. th«‘ Mnurya^ 
had and u- *d an < ra of their own : and I hope 
tii.it, when the now amoliuMy n.re,M)T »x*ava- 
tmih at Ihitnu li.ive b- en male, r**o >rd- mil be 
dise >vered which a, ill furnish a real and lull 

a* nut of tin* b ‘ginning of the ln.si"ri* al p *riod 

of Indi i The v, mie j.aper on tin* llatiugumphn 
m sari ptji ni-. win- h mak ••> 11 s ;je pi nut *d with i In* 
Malli'y.l iT t | ' Ji f. ' i//f N' e. (L/e// !>>i I < Or. 

Vol Jli pt p t:;j one*' id-o tin- t:n>t a* * *unt 
of the aiieie n' Chela duiu-dv whn Ii iuh*d Kalin, i 
m the M’nmd i en t m v BC It al-*o -shows that 
king Khanm la was the eoutemporm \ of on* of 
the eaily Sat.iKauirj of the Andhra dynady. and 
thus establishes a vain abb synchronism. the full 
importance of which will, how* ver. only appeal 
when the beginning ot tin* Murnarajak.ila has 
been definitively .settled. Pandit Bhagvanl.Js 
researches have also in other respects materially 
advanced our knowledge ot the history of tin* 
Aiidhras. He fir X recognised the value ot the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, and did much for their 


interpretation v Jour . Bo. Br. R. A. Soc Vol. XIII 
p. oOo ) and for that of the Pandu Lena inscr. 
^Bombay Gt.rnJfrrr.) He discovered two new kings 
of this dynasty, Madhariputa-Sakasena or Sirisena 
and Yasirhipiua-Chaturapana i‘ri [Jour Bo. Br. 
Ii A S Vol. XII. p. 407 and Yol. XY. p 306). By 
liis article «. n the Andhrabliritya coins (ibithut. 
Yol XIII } ‘I'M* he contributed mu* li towards 
settling th± "^pv»neeof some of the later kings. 
As re_: u\ls the later Indian dv nasties. he lias been 
the path- fin Xr in the history of Nepal, for the 
explanation -i which his twenty-on** inscription* 
\I>nJ"tuAnt T ‘ory.X< d.IX p. DIM. and XI II p 411 
have laid th - foundations. The pedigree of th*- 
TLslitiakfr..- .£ the Dekhan lias been lengthened 
by liis dL*_o _ry of the Libra inseriptions ^Arrlt. 
Sorr 1C 1. No 1'.*, p t‘ J) The recognition of 
the ixi-ten - of a once poweiful Traikfiraka 
dynasty in YX* stein India is solely due to hi> 
revise*! edi” -u **f Dr Bird's Ivan In vi plate hir 
r.f p o7\ ami to liis paper on the grant of king 
Dalira-ena B». Br. R . A N. Yol XYI , 

p. 3M. Th*. elucidation of the history of th* 
JiiRhdru elii of the Dekhun and «*f the Konkun. 
owes much t > his two papers in the Jour. Bo. Br 
R. A S. Yol XII. p :ij9. and Yol. XIII. p 1. 
and t » his c -naibiitioiis t » Yol. XIII Pt. II., ot 
the* Bombay do-yftt rr The history of the Gar - 
jara and CL Ltkya prin«:es of Gujarat lias gain**d 
an alrog**thei n*.*w aspect, iu c ms^pieiK*-* of liis 
Vi tic'l** ill tli Lrbo.i Ant Hilary. A id. XIII. p 
i md in the V rh inlhnajt >< J ■< Sirhrnh ti Inf. Or 
Cony , Ari^'n- S-Aion. -11. 1 hold it to be 

now evident ta«* < lurjara 5’ unonto< «.*f Broach were 
not viu eph i.e*ral dynasty, counting only three 
king", but that they ruled over Central Gujarat 
during four >r live centuries. The great diiiioub 
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that an era. which began in th* middle of th*' 
third century A D. was extensively m**d in 
Guj irat during tli** M-v« i nth and eighth centuries- 
lb* was i rnibled to furnish * ouvin* nig p:o»>f w f 
tins fact, l«vau»**. i’ortunati lv. In* had kept a ( ( *, \ 
of the for tli pi* "cut niaet **"Sibb> grant, of Man 
galardju. the second punee **f tin* Chalukv.i 
dynasty of Southern Gujarat, who used th** Saha 
ora. while his elder and younger brother^ mv 
ferred the lat *-r on**. Sir A. Cunningham and Mr 
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Fleet tlien allowed chat the era in question was the 
Chedi-Samvat used hy the Haihayas of Central 
India, m w hi eh identification Pandit Bhagvanlal 
.i._«im.-^_*ed. Hi* lat“st attempt to account tor the 
.tivu rr e lie e of th e C he d i era in Guj ar.it, hy t h e 
i -i* inapt ion that it was estul dished by the Abhira 
km '4 lsvaradatta, and hy the identification of the 
Abliiras of Gujauit and Na*ik with tlie Traikuta- 
ka* and the Haihayas of Chcdi, is for the present 
nothing more than an ingenious speculation Rut 
his combinations are, though very bold, yet by no 
means improbable; and it is very likely that his 
extensive unpublished paper on the K shat rap as 
of Western India, which will be published in the 
Journal Bn Hr. B. A. S . will show them to be well 
f mm d e d . Allot her w < > rk oil w h ich he w a* engag e d 
until his death, is a history of Gujarat from the 
earliest times until 1000 A.D. In addition to his 
"'■rvices to the political history of India, those 
rendered by him to tlie history of the religious sects, 
especially of the Jainas deserve to be mentioned. 
Pandit Bliagvanlal was always a staunch adherent 
of th** theory that the Jaiua* are an independent 
« i * mm unity, tlie latest development of which dates 
tv »m the time- of Buddha. He fully agreed with 
ui“ oil this point when I told him. in 187 «». that I 
i ad found notice-, of the Ttrthan];ara Mahavira in 
tie- Buddhist .^“riptures. Later lie has shown tliat 
Mk- Jain* were the. or one of the, ruling sect- in 
Kulmga during the times of tin* Cheta dynasty, 
ju-t a* at the period of Hiuen T-iung s visit ; and 
fc l.,Lt the Udayagiri and Hatliigumpha inscriptions 
belong to patrons of the Jamas. He al-o brought 
o, notice* tin important Jaina inscription from 
.Mathura, which dearly proves the e\i-tt m e of 
.buna temples in that city during tin* iir-l ““lUury 
R C . and he hi-t lecognit’cd that the Kahaiuii 
wll.tr.erei ted in-cording to its m-criptioii in< iuptu- 
^.ui’vat 111 or I fid-bl A.D . is a Jama monument, 
(hi the Saiva ,.nd Vaishnava set ts. In* ha- only 
1 'iade tti:ea*i iiiel remark-. Tln*se -Low di>tmetly, 
A bat lie also ha- ofteil.told un* m pi nate . oiiwini. 
Tn.ii. that la* did not agree with Tim-,** who » oii- 
-id'T tin* religion- movement - in India to <unMst 

of the Ml« C“Ssl\e devdopiUeUt ofwlldt 1- soU)e- 

nines ealleel Y» li-m. Brahmanism, Buddlii-m, 
and Hmdiii-m. lb* h. Id th.* view, at win. I. every 
, , j ,.ful -tu lent of tin leal histoiical do. unn nts 
i -ui-t arrive, tiiat the Hindu- have not pr**eei d. d 
in -.ysteina t n* a niamiej , but th.it m.tnv of tic* 
UioUern e reeds e \ 1 1 • d ahin»-t in tin* -aim* form 
.* tic* beginning of the hi-torieal period of India, 
r.ad that many <ujivnt*of religion-* thought and 
lit. have mil oil side by aide* since V“1V euily 
"ill*-. His papers < oiitain also many valuable 
i..'.*, on tin* g. ograpliy «»f ancient India, and 
eron- p. rfet tly • * rt.tin ideiitih* atnui* of 


towns and villages mentioned in the inscriptions. 
His essay* on the antiquities of Supara and 
Padana. and on the Pandu Lena anu the Hatlii- 
gumplia inscriptions, show* that he had directed 
his attention to archaeology, and prove an intim- 
ate acquaintance with the various styles of 
architecture and ornament. The famous dis- 
covery of the Supara St^a, which he made 
together with Dr. J. MacXabb Campbell, will 
perpetuate his name as that of an able and lucky 
archaeological explorer. 

The great service* which Pandit Bhagvanlal 
rendered to Oriental learning found also further 
ready recognition. In 18b3 the University of 
Leiden granted to him. on the recommendation of 
Professor Kern, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. .Shortly afterwards he was made 
an Honorary Member of the Koninklijk In&titut 
vor de Taal-, Land- en Yolkenkunde lan Xeder- 
landseh Indie, and of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In 18SU the Chiefs 
of Kathiavad originally selected him as the dele- 
gate to the Seventh I nt. Or. Congress He was, 
unfortunately, compelled to decline the offer on 
account of a \ery serious illness. Many of the 
most eminent Orientalists in India and Europe 
entered into coriespuiideiice with him. and 
honoured him with theii friendship. Since, of 
late 3 ear*, the annual migrations of European 
Sanskritists to India became tlie fashion, hi- 
house at Walkesliwar was one of the* points of 
attraction fur them in Bombay. All those win* 
visited him. left him full of respect for his learn- 
ing. and em hunted with the readiness with which 
he showed li is Ueasuiv*, and gave them advice and 
assistance ill tln-ir reseat dies. lie, oil his part, 
valued these visits more than any other honour 
*h< *w n t« » him Only a lew nn mths ago, ( m J anuary 
bth, lie wrote* to me a warm letter of thank*. ex* 
pies-ing In* “latitude for my having procured him 
the plea-uie of acquaintance with our illustrious 
< itlle.jgue, M. E. Seiiart ( )f my own personal inter- 
course with him, I lnive kept the most agreeable 
leiu.-niijiMin'es. Alter his natural shyness and 
hi- di-tru-t of Europeans, wliu h, 1 tiiink, had been 
implaiiti d artificially, were overeoim*. In* became 
a most amiable companion, \ < lfeet ly unreserved 
and tnithful even in matters on whn li the majo- 
iii v of Hindus find it diflh ult to .-peak with lull 
r.aiiloii; . In the autumn of and again m 

J uly .uni August, l.>7b, we worked daily from C 
top in tin* nntiimig — the only time 1 could spare— 
at the tian.-latioii of hi- papei* on the Numerals 
and tin; Xepah-.-e Disrupt mils Our work vva- 
both times umluly pmtr,n-t« d. heeaiise very 
frequently // ula i tikatiui*. a- we u-ed to call mu 
incidental * onvei-ation.-, dn w u- off from ou: 
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mum purpo-e. We used to di-ou-s not only the 
chief pro! dj v* and results * #f antiquarian ami 
literary re sK* a roll, hut also tile sueial, political. and 
religious condition of modern Indi.i. In these 
conversation'!, I was often struck with tin* fairness 
and impartiality of his remarks oil men and 
matters. He never allowed any jealousy of the 
merit s of others, hut f re e ly a ekiio wl* * d ge d w li at 
was worthy of praise in their work and character: 
nor did he allow his judgment to he clouded hy 
national vanity A point which did him great 
honour was his feeling towards his former master. 
Dr. Bhau Daji Though fully conscious of the 
weaknesses of the latter, he felt for him as only 
an Indian pupil can feel for liis Guru. He was 
still devoted to him, bn t and man, with the mine 
devotion which he had shown so often during 
Dr. Bhait Daji's lifetime, On literary, historical, 
and linguistic questions, we often differed wry 
considerably. His 1 weaving insiieli di.se u» ions was 
always perfectly self -possessed and gentlemanly. 
It was not ea-y to induce him to give up an idea 
which once laid taken root in his mind. Butin 
spite of a great -eiisitivene.-s he always openly 
acknowledged a defeat . Though lie had. as was 
only right and ju-t, a \.*ry good opinion of him- 
self, and of the ability of his < .nuitrym.-n. he 
more than mice mad-* the apparently sincerely 
meant remark, that the Hindus did not po--« -s the 
s.mie mental strength a** the A\ ost<*rn nations, 
and lie ne\ i*r found the lea-t difficulty in admit- 
ting the fact that their am had borrowed 

much from the < ir»vk- and other for* lguei- with 
whom they earn** into i ontaet Of the -mini, 
]'o]itieal. and r ‘legion-* life of imMlern India, e-p**- 
i sally in the Nata-* v 'tat< 1 -. lie ga\e me more 
trustworthy ae*-*unt- than almost tiny other of 
my numerous ITimlu <o*quaintan«'.*-, who-.** .state- 
ments were only too often biassed *>n** way «*v the 
other His amiable frank eharueter, his keen 
mt*‘llig*-nc t q and his <*\t**n-i\<' Laming. made him 
very dear to me. I '-hall m \ er iorget tin* pl< a- 
sint dav-. win’ll I u-edeag< ilv to look forward t « > 
the annoiinre’nenr that the Pthfbfjt had «'»me; 
and] gladlv aeknowhdge mov, as 1 ha\>* done 
already <*u s]*e.*ial *>"* a-.-oii-. that I have l**arnt «* 
great deal from him 

His worldly envum -t anc* - were unt-*rtunatel\ 
never very -ati-faet ory A hen 1 made m- 
an juamtanee. he win engaged m bu-me-* with. • *r 
was working in the offi* -■ of. a nativ.* inereii.mt in 
Bombay. T believe ll- kept till- eonneetion Up 
also later, though be was tempoianlv employe-i 
by Dr Burgess ami by Or -1 M. t ani]*b *11, tin* 
eotnpiler of the famous tt '«»'"'■/ (ft- 1 

During my stay in Indii. I i -q»*.;Tedly tried to 
secure for him a permun *m pla* •* in th-* Govern- 


ment servo .* But I failed, partly because he did 
not 2>ossess a sufficient knowledge of the English 
language, and partly because his terms were 
rather high, and he claimed a certain inde- 
pendence in his position. He was. however, by 
no means quite neglected Besides the lio 
doubt liberal pay for the wrk which he did 
for Drs. Burgess and Campbell, he received 
generous assistance from the Kuthhivad Chiefs 
and other patrons. as well as. on the n_»m- 
pleti* m of hi- inscriptions from Nepal. the whole 
savings, n * mi ly one-half, of the original Govern- 
ment grant of Rs 2.o< , 0. With such occasional 
help, he seeing to have been aide to live not 
uncomfortably, except in the la.-t months of lii* 
life, wdien lie became very infirm. In hi* last 
letter, dated the 27th January. ISS^, he. for the 
first time. « • mipLiined of his circumstance-. He 
told me that, after * uttering more or le-s during 
four years, he had become for the last two 
months so weak in body as to he unable to leav** 
hi- be*l. and that, though, only 4P years of ago, la* 
was quite an old man and unable to work for his 
livelihood. He asked me. therefore, to apply t** 
the Divan of Junagadh for a pension. 1 fulhlled 
his request at on**e, and the courteous, reply of 
Mr Handa» Bella ridas leaves no doubt that Pan- 
dit Bhagvanlal would have received help, if he had 
not di**d so -*M*n. In spite of his bodily wvakne*.- 
and hi* ear**-, he continued his literary work t<« 
tin* la*t. In the letter of the 27th January last, he 
added, after describing his infirmity, — "But my 
mental power i*, on the contrary, good, I have 
engaged a graduate of the University. Having 
taught him with great trouble. I make him write 
mv~ article- G'G"'/ o htlchdvnm rhhmh)" Some 
time before his death lie made a will, bequeath- 
ing his coin- and copper-plates to tin* British 
Mu-eum. hi- papers and MSrs to the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay. Mr Vaje-lumkar G O/iia of 
Bhaunagar ha- informed me that Pandit Bhag- 
v. in la IN admin rs in Kathiavnd intend to vai-e a 
fund in order to perpetuate liis name by tin* 
• *inl*>wnn’iit of a scholarship in connection w itli 
tin* Bomba v Univer-ity I tru-t that all Euro- 
pean ( h’ieiitah-t- will join with his compatriot - 
in order to do honour t« » tin* m< mory **f their dis- 
tinguished colleague who spent his whole life in 
the pursuit of disinterested scientifie work 

G Bun lei* 

VoitH't. Mfj ISM. I8SS 


* ’ \ ^ i LA'lloN «>!•’ UiNHl' i»Ait.s 
No I* 

G :n< Kittur stone m: erupt ion ;f tn-s 
K idainoa king Ja\akdsui IIL, IVoin the Be.- 
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gaum District, published by me 1 in the Jour Bo. 
Br U Boc. Vnl. IX. pp. 2t>3. 304-£t\. the first 
date lines 3, 12£ 1 runs- Kaliy Uija-samv.it ^aram 

1239 sund=ad=adi di y-agi sri- 

Vira-Jaynke-'i - m dev-arasara varshakapla i 15- 
neVri jJu’ r’’ mmati-^ajnvat^aradd A&haJaplha - 
sud dh'*' ‘a-aslitami-S-Adiv.irad-'aindu.- the Ka- 
hyuga year 1239 i J* the moment,* 5 commencing 

fn in that t 3 on the 

fiivt day (i e. nu Sunday', the eighth tilht. \or in 
J'ujhtl ^ 8. of the blight fortnight of » the month 
Ashadha of the Durmati *•,/ rtt . which is the 
15th of the years of the illustrious king Vira- 
JayakeMd* va " And tile inscription goes on to 
neoril a uial by ordeal, in a dispute about some 
land, between idwtsikti, the Athonju of the god 
Kalle-vurn of the tv. 11 railed Attibavi at Kittur 
and Kalyanabikti. the A'.hdnja of the JInhi>tb*i t i,i 
god of th-* same lo« ality. 

The cd»ove i^ the date* on which the dispute was 
formally opened for trial In line 2 of it is 
recorded that - tat-samvat^arada Ashada dhad- 
hahula-7-saj t.mii- Adi\ arad-adum . 4 t c. “on the 
first day Sunday i. 7, i"/’ m u m nrt1i>) tin* seventh 
tifh>.oi the dark fortnight of Ashadha of that 
same wiT/v/tif/v/,’ — the ordeal was undergone, 
K;jly iuakikti taking an oath, apparently with 

'some .t.uied *ymb d or image on his lie.nl .* and 

Siva^akti taking an oath, with a heated plough- 
share in his hand '* Ami finally. in line Jop. it i-, 
rei'orded th.it — tbbahuhi-^-Sainavarci d- dionsa 
? t “on Monday, the £*th \jifhii of that same 
dark foitnight," — the adjudieant s v'z, all tlie 
Muhtij" nii< of the neighbouring Milage of 
Degai iVf, er.n\ eiied in an assembly in the 
/r) a . f >i i>n » xrmim d 8i\ rhiktiA hand/ and, 
evid* ntly finding it uninjured, derided that in* 
had >vou his ease, and that tin* land m dispute 
r* ,*JD belonged to ih« god Kalle^vara. 

Tllb gives 1 H, apparently <ls til" UhN the 
enh illation, j\.iliyugii-Sam\ at -pJS*i, which. if u 

sliirllld be t.tk'eil as expired. Is equivalent by t lie 
Tabh h to Sak,i-San,\al 1 1 3 * » exj.ired , and tin* 
detail* of the Durmati saiiivatsara, current, 

1 ihe u 1» 1 hour iph. •>*•**, \vh--n i--u. *1 Li'lmn f t i , , , ^ 

1 >t> n . \ n. 15.! 

- Hiae * i f /< ■ / »* -i * m- fntr tin* n.iim, me. nine.- * .t ('.--me 
er’iek, o, ( ’lire a 1., i*.# mh<hv -tre-*t . an mtii.dr.t 
tiro* ii t til* p,i-t ]». ! t’i iple ot "ri I / //, to he riii-. 
r- lit . to p;i-- M- time.) I’oiai'in* tin* hdh r \\o,<! 
'Ciri'l u br >< , k an opportunity . a ohm-, an ominou- nit*-r- 

Val Ot Lillie 

"* 'Die Intel c» fiuer p.i-~-UL.*e, m Inn - *> to 12. eontuois 
only tin* lurig string «>t tit I* - ;ito 1 epithet-, ot .Javak' -n. 
ni ^ ; hva.i r , th, 

: In line 21 we have ' Knit:' a aU* n’.'-'./h? >n* >/- 
iha /.^/o/ fn'i-t t. * ti • t.l> f “that -aine Kahu- 
na akti, ha\iitL r heeonie r-tiinding on tin* hea«I, On»i</ej "; ln 
oath to the toliow »ng rfteef “ And in line 2hf we have 
' j Kn* hj'na olti Air.hflu-ftu-h tji M >du i (h<' tia-tK i a , a<l- 
y y, * Ou -ira-UhO lianum Id. “that i-anu.* Kalva* 


j of the Sixty-Year Cycle of Jupiter; the month 
1 Ashadha ^ordinarily June-JulyA - **\ fl) the 

■ eighth tdhi of the bright fortnight, e* -led with 
Adi vara, or Sunday : <2i the &e\ entli titKi of the 
dark fortnight, coupled with Adivaia, or Sunday ; 
and v J the eighth tithl of the dark fortnight, 
coupled with Somavara, or Monday. 

But, if the apparent application of the given 
Kaliyuua year is aeee})ted. we should have to 

■ assume m-iih* very considerable error in the 
record; for the given year, whether it is taken 
as current, or as expired, does not amve with the 
name of tlie so thr<tf .tt ru according to either the 
Southern or the Northern System of the C'ycle 

Thu-, by the Northern System ot the Cycle, 
1 find from Mr. SL. B Diksliit's Table- that the 
Durmati ihu*it "nr<t eommene**d in Kaliyuga- 
Samvat 12 kS and Saka-Samvat lilt 1 , both eur- 
r« nt A.D 1 198-97 ', <*n Friday, the S t li Novem- 
ber. A D 1 lS f fi : and it was tollowe l by the 
Dundubhi / ft cuUftra in Ivaliyuoa-Samvat •] 299 
and Scika-Saiiivat on Tuesday, the Ith 

November. AD. llbT. And here, with the basi* 
of Saka-Sannat 1 1 19 expired, fioiu Prof. K L 
( ‘hlmtre’a Tables I find that the result* are.— lU 
Ashadha >ukla S ended on Tuesday, the 21th June, 
AD. 1127, at aboat 42 yhitfi*, 3 after 

mean sunrise , tor Bombay 1 : — by the /bb , t i<hiia 
northern arrangement of the lunar foi tnights. i2. 
A-h idha. krishna 7 ended on Sunday, the 8th 
June, at about 55 <{h 22 _// : and '3i A*hildlm 
krishna S elided on Monday, the bth June, at 
about ////. 3 5 p. ; and. by the An i-into *outh- 
‘Hi aiTaimomeut, .2' Ashadha krisima 7 ended 
on Tuesday, the ^th July, at about 22 <j h 
j) , and pb Asliadlm kri^hia -s ended on 
Wedne-day. the Pth July, at ahout 37 qh 
8 f>. Thus, if \\e ct*uld admit the excep- 
tional Use in Southern India, at , this period, ot 
the X..rih*Tn Sy4 -m of the Cycle and the 
Pn r.mu • »thi northern arrang* mein of the foit- 
nights. the < >i t • '< t wiek-day is ol-tainej in two 
case-5 out of th** th»*i-e . and it might be tiiouglit 
, that, either tie- writer or the engraver of the 

jia i* kt i, -a\ mu tin- i iihiiiaM*' l.^el lu-n-ij) D ikukuui 
k* \ 1 i' th-’ pi *»}»• 1 1 \ of till* ^ 0 , 1 / 

<)]] tilt* lit J 1 1 I Id* W < )1’4 ** t t f /- s ; f t i j Mf*. Ill it"* 

tu 4 it form, .in-'ih hp n cmh li;tr |]\ h-* 1 1 : t * ml* m t 

to hi* talon in it^ 12 *ial -« n---. Hut I h.r. not !>*-( n 
, ahl*- to ootam an; r *■« tI.iiti »-\plau;it ion ot Ho * im-auiL" 

1 that to he civ. n to it lo-r-. 

! In line we have .< .S'ov/ a th,, ni u i , tf n n>,. 

h'b/e, / >, </,/. that -.line Snaakti h.'vmi* -an] j 

will hohl the y< ». f tin 'in, ' :trnl m lm * : 5 7, . > l( . a j : t , 

•I't'n i> ' n.tln art i hi tin hf,ndi‘ ij-> m/-< ,, “ il,j “that 
"Hun- Sivi-akti, itoliinc the p<ha-<fn if,, m;i J, .mouth 
t'i the tollovv l ii *_r * ite,*t i > n , n j>, a i orru p"Mn of the 
S-’naiskt-it phttln ‘ u ])loiieh--lrire ; ’ Jt :u] ( ./erh» ,ln h 
° ye ol the t .*11 onhal-i liiv eti hy Momer. \\ jjlm-a.s in 1ns 
sun-krii Iln-tionaiy. s v ti.tiia , 1 an ordeal ’ 

: 'l Snatikfvjala kauyalvi* j , niluyt nh. i hnf* 31 
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inscription simply made a mistake, and transposed 
the figures 9 and 8, and thus gave Kaliyuga- 
Samvat 4:239, instead of 4:298 (as an expired year). 
But the week-day in the third case, differing by two 
days, renders it impossible to accept these results 
and this explanation. A nd I shall shew that the 
figures 4*239 are really correct : though they have 
not the application which suggests itself at first 
sight. 

By the Southern System of the Cycle, the 
Durmati samvatsara coincided with Kaliyuga- 
Samvat 4393 and Saka-8amv.it 1124. both current 
{ A . D . 1201 -1202b Here, with the basis. of Saka 
S a limit 1123 expired, the results, in all three 
cases, work out quite correctly; thus — {1) 
Ashadha sukla 8 ended, as required, on Sun- 
day, the 10th June, A.D. 1201, at about 52 gh 
59 p. ; — and. by the Am lntn southern arrange- 
ment of the fortnights, ^2i Ashadha krishna 7 
ended on Sunday, the 24th June, at about 26 
tjh 37 p. ; and i 3 Ashadha krishna 8 ended on 
Monday the 25th June, at about 20 gh. 19 p. 

These result.- are exactly in accordance with 
those obtained under Nos. 15. 16, and 17 
above. And they shew that, as wu* in fact to 
be assumed from the locality and period of the 
record, the real guide in calculating the 
details is the name of the samvatsara accord- 
ing to the Southern System of the Cycle. 

It only remains to explain the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the given Kaliyuga year 
and the samvatsara. As we have seen, the results 
are correct for Kaliyuga- Samvat 4303 current. By 
the record, the period from Ashadha sukla 8 to 
krishna 8 of this year, was in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Jayakesin 111. Accordingly, the 
period from Ashadha sukla 8 to krhhna 8 of the 
first year of his reign, was in Kaliyuga-Sumvat 
4289 current. And, differing from the way in 
which it has to he applied in ISos. 15, lb, and 17. 
the givetf Kaliyuga year is evidently here 
used as giving, not the basis of the computa- 
tion of the details of the dates, but simply 
the period from some point in which there 
commenced the first year of the reign, of 
which there is quoted the fifteenth year, with 
ihoce detail* referred to it. Tin- is rather an 
exeeptionul use of the leading it* m in a date 
But, two exactly analogous instance:* are furnished 
by Nos. 19 and 20 below 

We may aLo note that the dmil.ii* use uf Kali- 
yug.>-8amv.it t2>N expired in No ]9. -how* that 
in the present case we distinctly have the 
quotation of a current Kaliyuga year. 

No 19. 

The preceding result * nabh s u* to deal con- 
veniently with the Halsi copper-plate grant of 


the same Kadamba king Jayakesin III., from 
the Belgaum District, published by me in tlm 
i Jour. Bo. Br E. As. Soc Yol. IN. pp 231 f . 
j 241 ff , in which the date .line 66 ft'.) is — &asht- 
| a s it i- satadvay-adliikcshu ehaturshu salm-reshu 
j Kaliyuga- sa in vatsareshu paravrittesliu sri-Sapta- 
| kotisvara - lahdha - vara - prasada - sri - Ktidamt a- 
j Y ira- Jay akeddeva- vijuya-raj ye pravartamane 
! trayodase biddlifirthi-samvaisare Cliaitra-suddha- 
dvadasi- Guru vare damn nn re] >a na -samanan: aram . 
— ‘‘when there have expired four thousand year- 
of the Kaliyuga. increased by two hundred to- 
gether with eighty-eight; while there is current 
theSiddharthinsfoArofsoru, which is the thirty nth 
(? fear) in the victorious reign of the yloriou.- 
Kadamba Yira-Jayakesideva, who has acquired 
the excellent favour of ^the god) the holy bapta- 
kotisvara : on Thursday, the twelfth tiihi of the 
bright fortnight of (the montlk Chaitra : imme- 
diately after the dtnniinin'optttta (ceremony' And 
the inscription goes qn to record a grant of the 
village of Kiruvalasiga by Jayakesin III., m this 
the thirteenth year of his reign 

This give- us, apparently as the bad* of the 
calculation. Kaliyuga -bamvat 4288 expired, which 
by the Tables is equivalent to Saka- bamvat llt'9 
expired ; and the details of the Siddharthin 
samvatsara, current, of the Sixty-Year Cycle ; 
the month Chaitra (ordinarily March -April) , 
the bright fortnight; the twelfth tit hi ; and 
Guruvara, or Thursday. 

But. if the apparent application of the given 
Kaliyuga year is accepted, here again we should 
have to assume a very considerable error in the 
record. 

Thus, by the Northern System of the Cycle, 
the Siddharthin vatsara was current at *n«* 
commencement of Kaliyuga- Samvat 4297 :nd 
Saka-Sauivat 1118. both current D 1195-4’ 
While, by the Southern System ot the Cycle, 
the Siddharthin samvatsara c imi'hd wit; 
Kalh’uga-Sc'iavat 1351 and Saka-b.nnv.it llgj 
I, utli current ^A.D. 1199-1200'. As we have - -n 
i in the four preceding in-taiiceft, thi- i* the >>* *vai 
j l‘.»r which we mu>t expert to obtain a -ur r 
I re&ult Ambus the Jb lifkmn 1 ' *f bak..- 
j Samvat 1122 current occurred on Tbur-day. ■ .n 
I 2“ th March, A D 1199. on which day there > nd-o 
| the twelfth t>ihi of the <hirl: fortnight of < ha 
| the calculation has to be made with the ba-> 

Saka-Sanivat 112o expired. Withthi* lusi-. I rn <: 
that the given tithi, Chaitra sukla 12. endec, 
as required, on Thursday, the 11th March, 
A.D. 1199, at about 23 gh. 2b n. 

litre ag.'iu. as in No 18 above, we tind : u.t 
the given Kaliyuga year is used as giving, 
not the basis of the computation of the deta..£ 
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jf the date, but simply the period from some | 
point in which there commenced the first j 

year of the reign, of whir li there is 411- 'ted the j 

- .’."t-Hiirli year, with tii« >se detail". referred to it. J 
A:.d ihi- record ^eem^ to fix the commencement ; 
cl' the reign of Jayakesm III., a- tailing on 1 

- m. date between Chaitra sukLi 1 and 1- of 
ii » . ’ vuipi -Samvat 42"fb equivalent to Saka-Saumit * 
L L j-. all current. *»r between approximately the 
1. ;i_ Laid the 24th Man h. A D. 1187 

F* -.on \\ hat* f have "aid above regarding the 
. .’t "v , 1 ^aka year with which the result had to be 
L j :_att*d. it i> Llcar that, though for purposes of 
■lineal eahmlation the J nti , 

t* " 1 1_* tjken as the -tarting-p* >int in the year-> 

: ,,:h the eras, this record proves that, for 

“he denotation and computation of tithis 
-.c cording to the civil reckoning*, the years of 
the Kaiiyuga era have to be taken, like those 
dz the Saka era, as commencing with Chaitra 
sukia 1. For otherwise, it. if Kaliyuira-Sumvat 
4obl *.\i rent had to be taken us not commencing, , 
r - 1 * ivii purposes, till the nikvo nti which 

• 1 un**d >>n the 2.3th March, A.D. Ilyy, then the 
\'h < ; Mould belong to 4300 current, and 
i\..ord Mould have given ns 1237 expired, 
ti-tead of 12v< expired. It is also evident J 
that the same starting-point, Chaitra sukia 
I, has to be taken as the initial day of each 
him vat 3 ar a according to the Southern System 
of the Cycle, at any rate for tin* civil reckoning 
b' e «<**tL»*rM'be the given would belong to the 
n* .*• bug >niui ithtttfu, Kdluyukta. 

No. 2". 

in :m* Goa copper-plate grant of the Kiulam- 
b.. king Shashthadeva-Sivaclntta or Shasli- 
tiiudcta II., publbhed by in** in thm Journal. Vol. 

XIV p g^'ll t ho date hm* 2‘Jff 1- a.-diMi h tr\a- 
. . .. . . i - ..ii d':i-*r«-at-orr,iif-.hn '*hatu i-"aha-re-hu 

XV \ eg i---i?:ivat"aie"bu paia\ r*t*C-hu ".1* -u mu- 
v-.' i\a-l .de pafei jiiio Vdiiarum.-- jmva- , 

> », \i - v - A"'. jyii j.i-"iid*llM-pi ai ip.nl* Ihldb.{\.uc 
h» * -iiit m»ag.a .iv.iti oiuig.a :iti i»!i;i"k.i)c \' 4 m- 1 
T . a-'.c'.i. 1 Intan iu,i he -|-n u » .i -kill’ . - ** m ln*u there 
i *. I»ij 1]-*d toll) tlh.o^.iud) ,l! " ot‘ tin* Krll.y Ug.l, ■ 

• ,-i-d »>y : hr* *- iiuiidi* d rui- d by f< ’ * y-eight , 1 

- ; S.idl'ltMMj M bu-ll 1" Ml'* tl f t ll j 

, Hi Ml-* * i ’ M ■ * *U M." "Wil enjoVIll. n* of i 

„ \ • .»uMn*ib-t ! >riu nf ;!■•■ briuln tort- 1 

t f j * month. A -i v n.j. i 'dthat 
, t W . ‘dii • * "d iv . Min n hi-, r.idi.in* •• thf 
i i mi'* -o tin* "lull !'nhi , ;it the w mkf,i nt ! 

- *■,. ,a till" \*>vy meritorious tmn-*' ; 

\« .] - , ,31-' : s p r i« n pH " on to lvord a uram of ! 

. ,n.t i,v * -h* lui.1- wi II . :u tin*’ tii. fifth i 
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This gives us, apparently as the basis of tie 
calculation, Kaiiyuga- S am vat 4348 expired, which 
by tlie Tables is dpi r valent to Saka -Sam vat 11 by 
expired : and the details of the Sadharana 
saiiivatsara, current, of the Sixty -year (Vole ; 
the month AVayuja .ordinarily September- 
October', the bright fortnight; the first tithi; 
Budlia\ara. or Wednesday ; and the (autumnal) 
equinox, occurring at the Tula-Saiiikranti o\ 
c*ntranc._* of the Sun into Libra, 

But h«*ro again, if the apparent application , d 
the niven Kaiiyuga year is. actepted. we should 
have to ;i^ume an error in the record 

Thus, by the Northern System of the Cycle, 
I find that the Sadharana *n /hcattm ra commenced 
in Kaiiyuga- Samvat 4347 and Saku-Samvut 
11»)8. both current (A D l:24d-4G\ on Sunday, 
tin* ldrh April. A. D 1*245. and the given month 
and tithi fell of course in tin* same year; tin* 
folliuving fiiiriivatjo rv was Yirudliikrit. whieh 
commenced in Kaliyugti-Samvat 4343 and Saka- 
Samvat ll*»lb on Thursday, the 12th April. A D 
124b. Nor is there any possibility of this being 
tlie period intended ; as might be argued if m«* 
assumed that Kaliyuga-Samvat 1318 expired i- 
only a mistake for 4347 current or 434b expired 
For, with the basis of Saka-Samvat 11* >7 expired, 
find that the given tith /, A"vayuja sukia Fended, 
not oil a Wednesday, but on Saturday, the 23rd. 
September, A. D. 1*215, at about 41 1< 

pe/e"‘. utter mean sunrise ^for Bombay' ; five duv- 
beture the Ttihl-S>t mk r>hft t , which occurred oi. 
I'hur^day, the 2^th September, at about 4 qJt 
“ m% V 

A" in the previous m^taiK'e^, we must apply 
the Southern System of the Cycle ; by whn L 
the Sadharana samvatsara *.oiiicidcd vn it L 
Kahyuga->aun «it 1352 and Saka-Samviit 1173 
bo*heurioi;t A. D. 125U-51 And tlu< tln- 
penml u\ will'll we have to look for a correct, 

result Ln till', yur. Am ay uju was intercalary 
And, — pm tly from the jib^i-nc* in the r. »*ord of 
any »*xpi e'.-.mn iiidie.mng tin* uiterrabited muiitli , 
|*artly 1 mm au-«* of the mi*ih>u 1 prohibition a^,uii"‘ 
tin* peifoi unmet* of i **lu^ i* >u-> ritcn, \<* - in inreii- tt - 

L» t* d liiontln-. — w* should r\po, t to tind the drtad- 
work out i orriM-tly for the natural month ; > *• 
ai-oonluig to tin* pn'-mt cu-tom ot both Northern 
ami v>outh'*rn India, for tlu* mhhhI A^vayuja. 
lime, w It h tin* b.mi" of Saka-^.im\ at 11 72 expiifd, 
tin* i o-iib *% are- 1, m tin* tir^t. tin* inti-n-alatod 
month. Tin* giun tithi, A-vayuja sukl.i 1, ended 
on Monday, Mu* 2i*rh AngU"t. A 1). l25o, at about 
57 >jit 27 p. . thirty days before tie >>/ n<K r>/ nt i , 
and . 2 i m the second, the natural month, the 
given titlii. Asvayuja sukia 1, ended, as re- 
quired. on Wednesday, the 2Sth September. 
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A.D. 1250, at about I s <jh. 10 p . ; and the Tula- j 
Samkrdnti occurred on the same day, at about j 
J- <jh 1 \ 

Here again, as in Nos. 18 and 10 above, we ! 
rind that the given Kaliyuga year is evidently ; 
intended to give, not the basis of the com- 
putation of the details of the date, but simply 
the period from some point in which there j 
commenced the first year of the reign, of which 
"i.eiv i- quoted the fifth year, with those details 
referred to it But in this instance there seems 
to be a mistake, either in the regnal year, or 
more probably in the Kaliyuga year. For, by i 
-L- iv^ord, '.the natural, Asvayuja sukla 1 of 
Kahyuga-Samvat 4352 current, was in the fifth ' 
year of the reign of Shas lit hade va II. Con- 
sequently, Asvayuja sukla 1 of the first year of 
his reign, was in Kaliyuga -Sam vat 4348 current, j 
And the gnen expired Kaliyuga year ought, ; 
tpparently, to be 4317 instead of 4343 i 

J. F. Fleet. J 

| 

ARABIC ORIGIN OF "BOSH." 

i 

SIR,— This highly expressive English slang ; 
a « ad. though in everyday use by all classes, is . 
-nutted in all the dictionaries which I have had 
Lii opportunity of consulting, except one. Nuttall, 
defines it Outline : figure; in pop. lang , ! 
imn-cn-e, folly," but he gives ii«> clue to its , 
derivation. In thinking over the origin of the 
word lately, it occurred to me that many years , 
ig *. in reading an English .story, the scene of 
wh*. li was laid in Asiatic Turkey, 1 had seen 
i - he word bosh frequently used hy a lurk, in 
Turkish sentence", and, apparently, in the same 
>t n-e a - in English. I then rob rred to a Turkish 
d , • ternary, m which the woid b<t<k is defined 

t- empty. Useless These meanings, thoiigli some- 
what uiisatisfactorv, arc net i neon detent with the 
dc.i that the word under di-< usmoii r borrowed 
dir-** 1 1 v from the Turkish language. I shall new 
■ndeasour to trace this Turkish word back to 
the Arabic. 

Everyone whether acquainted with Arabic or 
n„t who has touched at any of the Egyptian 
port,.- >r Aden mu-t remember beating the <\- 
pres^ion ^ iii <t -t ("h • which r a contra'. t mu 

4 L5”^ ls* l/C "*•' ft "hoi. < m d means literally : — 

* Thet’i’ is not anv thing Both in la man ,.nd 
Egypt the expression is fieqiientlv ns- I a- a 
s ; n r) »b ■ negation, ‘‘not. — but wh-uiiR'd m tills 
-•■iis.* m the Maginibi, or Egyptian, dia’> • t v r 
.-U idly * oiTupt-'d int° • ’-'bile ei 


Yaman it remains unaltered. Thus, an Egyptian 
would say — cAj* 1 ** luidhd mu.Ai fa lb, 
“ This is not good while a Yamani Arab would 

say; — uA-i 5 ^ J hddhd hid -fish tayib or, 
simply, htidh.l mil fdijtb. 

"While residing in Aden and in the Somali 
Country I frequently noticed an interchange in 
the letters m and b, especially in proper names I 
regret that I did not note examples at the tune ; 
but I remember one instance, which occurs in tin- 
name Idris Umesh,” one of the leading citizen.- 
of ZaikT (&})• He always signed his name in 

s 

Arabic characters j ol though he 

was commonly called in the town: " IdrU 
’Ubesh." On questioning him and others about 
this different e, I was informed that both modes 
of spelling were correct, because m and b wer*- 
often considered one and the same letter 

A similar interchange of these letters occur- 
in the name of the river No rum da, which. I 
believe, is always so written in the vernacular 
languages of India, though better known t- 
Europeans a^ the Xerbndda. 

This completes the chain in the somewhat com- 
plicated derivation of the popular English w'ord 
bosh from the Arabic m>i-fi<h. I offer tin* 
suggestion with some diffidence, and shall b. 
glad to hear the opinion-> of otliers nil the subject. 
The derivation here suggested has at least th* 
merit of originality. 

J. 8. Kino 

As to the origin of the word bosh, the Abie 
Eui/li-h Ditthimit y, s. c.. >ays “ slang or col- 
loquial. — A Turkish word both, empty, 

worthless: th-* word became current in English 
from its fr-* pieut occurrenee m Morier's now < 
Aift^ha i^l s rll which was extretm ly pnpulai, 
specially m the Standard Novels Edition. 
1814 *' 

Thence t h* • great Dictionary twites its in- in 
the senses of ** contempt ible uoircirc, -uutf. 
UxrIi, fooh-h talk or opinion's-" up to tuc pre^eu: 
day. And m the senses of ** Stull* and nonsense ’ 
iiumi»ug ! " it say-, that it w\r tir^t heard of n: 
L)ii ‘our. lib ok Hun<t\ InvJ. 

Yule. An'r'i-lnd oi u (Jlii'to t’lj. s i , Say-* “ til.- 
r alleged t*» i»e taken from the TuiUrIi />W<. 
signifying ‘ empty, vam, useless. void of si-tro 
liit-aoing, or utility’ i K-'dlmime I) if But w-* 

h.nciiot be- n able to trae.* ir history <*r fir^t 
appearance m English 


R (\ Tlmplc 
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BOOK NOTICE, 


Prof. Wfblr ox Ahalya and ’A^iXAenv. 1 
On the 10th November 1887, Prof. Weber read 
before the Royal Prussian Academy of Science a 
short but suggestive paper on the above subject. 

The popular story of Ahalya is well known. 
She was Gautama's wife, and was seduced by Indra, 
who presented himself to her in the form of her 
husband. Her indignant spouse condemned her 
linder a curse to become a stone till she was 
touched by Rama's feet. The latter touched 
the stone with his feet on his way to Yisvumitra's 
hermitage. She came to life, and went to 
heaven after seeing Rama. The early portion 
of the story, it may be added, is alluded to in 
Vcdic literature. Professor Weber sets himself 
to solve the question as to what is the under- 
meaning of this legend of thebeloved of Indra, 
whom he won so basely ? A clue, he thinks, may 
be found in a legend of the Jainas, in which she 
appears in an altogether different connection. 
S he is there classed with Sita. Draupadi and other 
women, who were the cause of mighty wars, 
Her name appears there as Ahittiya, Ahilliya, 
Ahiliya, AhilA, and Ahinnika. 2 This leads to 
tne conjecture that Ahalya may be connected 
with Ahanya, and may mean 1 clearness.* ‘ light/ 
‘Aurora. Indra, the god of the bright heaven 
vvould be therefore simply the * lover of the light’ 
(Ahtdydyai jura, uf the Subralimanya ritual). So 
also he is called in another variant of the same 
ritual svasnr jdra, * lover of his sister/ i.e. vshasd 
jara, * lover of the Aurora/ 

Her husband was Gautama or Gutama — 
[Gomattama /*')] ‘ very rich in cows/ which may be 
a reference to the Sun’s cows, whose rape is so 
often referred to in the old myths. Gdtuma may 
therefore be the ‘ thousand -rayed cow' <>f the 
Veda, i.e. either the sun or the moon, and Ahana 
or Ahalya would fitly appear as his spouse 
If now. instead ot* using the picturesque expres- 
sujn ‘ lover of the light, it were desired to express 
Indra with the help of a suffix meaning ‘ longing 
for / we should g»*t from (than or ahar the forms 
* aha nun. *nha nju, * ahahjn , and the la-t would 
agree in form with ’A\o\/Wi\. which would there - 
t<»re appear to signify * longing for the light/ 
tor tne day, or * lor + h<* Aur >ra/* 

There are several point- of resemblance b**- 
tween Indra and Achilles. In the Mahabharata. 
Arjuna or Fhalguna was an in* arnatioii ; *»r son) , >f 
Indra, and is continually and closely a-^oeiated 

Ah'bj", V^iAXeif. ’/*- / r» /*,; o},/r t ,v, You All»r Weber. 

2 In meaiend and modern Hindi -ho 1- call, d Alula 
orAhihA. — I t a 

^ I may mention on** thine in connection with Indra A 
seduction of Ahalya She is according to tuciition one 


with his friend and protector Krishna In the 
Jaina version of the Krishna legend, wre find that 
lie was vulnerable in the foot, and that it was 
there that he was struck by the fatal arrow. 

Further, neither Krishna nor Achilles (both ot 
whom were the greatest heroes in their respec- 
tive armies) took any share in the fighting of the 
side on which he appeared The grounds of ab- 
stention were different, it is true. Achilles <tays 
away iu anger, and finally joins in the combat, 
while Krishna is bound by an agreement to 
abstain, though he helps the Pamjavas by hi* 
advice. Is this symbolic of the slow gradual 
development of the storm -conflict, whose aim is 
the recovery of the ravished daylight ? 

These considerations lead to the discussion as 
to how much the MahabliAratu owes to Greek in- 
fluence, and to the Homeric poems. We find in it 
that the Yavana king Bhagadatta was an old 
friend of YudhGhthira’s father ; that the Yavana 
king Kaserumant, in whose name we seem to sec 
traces of the word /catcrap, was killed in battle by 
Krishna; that the mighty Kala-Yavana met the 
same fate ; that the Yavanas joined in the battle 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas. beside the 
Sakas and the Pahlavas Ahe last word only 
dating from the 2nd century A.D ) : and we 
cannot doubt that the present text of the 
Mahabharata belongs to a period in which the 
names of Greeks, Indo -Scythians, and Parthians 
were well known, and had wide influence. 

As evidence regarding the gradual growth of 
the Mahabharata it is of interest to know that 
Al-Bertini, in his description of the contents of 
that epic, omits all mention of the first hook, the 
j tidijnit’va n, commencing with the bubhd parvci n 
as the first. 

Prof. Weber winds up this portion of his argu- 
ment by explaining that the question is a very wide 
one. and is in no way confined to the Homeric 
( poems, but extends over the whole range « »f fables, 
j tales, and myths. It is often impossible to say 
I whether India has borrowed or lus I.-iu tie 
i original legends, and this ran ynly be derided m 
eaeh particulai case on its own merits A-rcgard^ 
the Aehilles-Krishna myth, he is unable to giv< 

! ^ definite reply one way or another 
: The author concludes his interesting e-say with 

tie* text <>f the Jama legend in which Ahalya i- 
nientioiied in connection with other heroines a**' 
.ilivady pointed out G A. Grierson 

of tic* '-inner- saved by lianiu, and in ? t.vpn-ai 

-m u.i-, duo// 7, ‘ Lizme.-s.’ Her Ia/..n**— run-i-tt d hi m r 
not ob-**r\ nr_r that, when Indra nann di-cm-ed a- 
nid. n* ra-t n<> «■ hn<lt,,r Tin- 1- of ronr-e a •/.mmou 
prop, rty of all Hindu god-, but tne t.u*t 1- -igL.fi * ..m 
m it- pres* nt connection — <r A (J 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 

BY E. SEXAET, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT PE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author} 


CHAPTER II. 

THE COLUMNAR EDICTS. 

U P to the present date v T e possess five 
columns (or lots') on which are engraved 
edicts emanating from Piyadasi : — 

1. — The one which has been longest known, 
and which is the most important, is the Dehli 
column, commonly known as the L&t of 
Firuz Shah (D), because it was that prince 
who had it removed to Delili from its original 
resting-place. This is the one which bears 
the most complete set of edicts. It is. I 
think, most convenient to follow the enume- 
ration of the edicts suggested by General 
Cunningham, and I shall therefore say that 
this pillar carries seven edicts inscribed in 
tour groups, on each of its sides. An eighth, 
engraved below, surrounds the shaft in several 
lines. 2 

2. — Another pillar exists at Dehli, where it 
was also transported by Firuz (D 2 ). It is tlie 
one called by General Cunningham the Merath 
(Mirat) pillar, from its original site. It only 
preserves a short fragment of the 1st edict, the 
whole of the 2nd and 3rd, and portions of the 
kh and ,0 th. The 6th to 8th edicts are altoge- 
ther missing from it. 

3. — The Allahabad column (A), comprising 
edicts 1. to VI. Only the two first are com- 
plete. One line remains of the 3rd; and of the 
others, fragments of greater or les> extent. 
It ir> characterised by the presence of two 
iragments which we do not find elsewhere, and 
which are unfortunately in bad condition : 
one, previously known to Prinsep, has been 
named bv General Cunningham, ’ the Queen s 
edict tin* other, which was reproduced for 


1 In former \oinmes iIX p ft. and )*p. 8ft fl, 
ISO ft’. 2UU ft\ ) of thi- .Fmiin.il. there have boon 

published extract', from I’haptei I *>t M ^ennrt'- very 
valuable >tud n 1 " if the l\vid:i i In-eriptn-n-. W e now 
projm-o puldi-bin^ trun-hiti' u. < d hi-* further stud)**:* 
m tin* siimc direction, foriiicu: tin* ibid volume of hi- 
Piya<hiM Inscription-- For tin- publication tin* 
have brew rev i-*e<l by him w itb tin* .t- - i-t.ui'**' of tin* better 
Le-umib-' which liave become .uhiM** -hum* the orej ual 
French edition i-.*.ue*I For inemiumual tae-Mnole-u 
• repared under the direction of Mr licet »»t the edn*t j 


the first time in the Corp. laser. Indie . Vol. 1. 
Plate xxii., is addressed to the officers of 
Kausambi. They form a necessary appendix 
in our revision of this class of edicts. 

The two last columns were discovered m 
sites at short distances from each other ; and 
each contains the first six edicts: — 

4. — One is that at Radhiah (R), which 
General Cunningham prefers to call Lauriya 
Arara j . 

5. — The other is the column of Mathiah 
(M), which has received in the Corp. Iyiscr. 
Indie, the name of Lauriya Navandgarh. 

I do not propose to dilate upon the descrip- 
tion and history of these monuments. 1 
could only repeat facts already dealt with by 
Prinsep and General Cunningham, to which 
I have referred in a general way in the In- 
troduction. It will be sufficient to recall to 
mind that the different texts are essentially 
identical in all common portions. I have 
therefore taken, as a basis, the longest and 
i only complete text, that of the pillar of Firffz 
Shah. This is the text which I transliterate, 
giving in foot-notes the variations of the other 
, versions w r hen they differ. ' 

The orthographical or pal apograph ical pecu- 
liarities which this set of inscriptions presents 
to view are not such as to offer any peculiar 
t difficulties in translation. I therefore neglect 
them here, and shall revert to them when 1 
examine the philological and grammatical 
questions as a whole. 1 may add rlut I have 
collide red myself authorised, by the experience 
acquired in th * minute analysis of the I oar- 
teen Edicts, to pa^s over in silence irregula- 
rities of detail which can lead to no mimMev- 
s funding. 


mi the I At of Fhn/ Shj'h or the l)ohli Siwubh F Hr aial 
on tin* AlLihi.b.i.l Pill.ir, *-ee anti\ Yol XHI. p ft (| 4 ff. — 
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FIRST EDICT. 

Prmsep, /. A. 8. B. 1837, p. 581 (cf. p. 965); Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi , p. 654 and ff 

TEXT. 

1 DevAnampiye Piyadasi laja hwaih alia [.] sadvisati 

2 vasa abhisitAna 1 me iyam dliarimialipi likhApita [.] 

3 hidatapAlate dusariipafcipadaye 2 aiiinata agaya dhammakamatava 

4 agaya palikkAyA agaya sususaya agAna bliayena 

5 agena us Aliena [.] esa cku kbo 3 mama anusathiva 

6 dhaimnapekha dhummakamata cha sure suve vadhita vadhisati cheva [.] 

7 pulisa pi ca me ukasa cha gevaya* cha majhimA cha anuvidhiyariiti 

8 saiiipatipadayariiti cha alarii chapalam 5 samadapayitavA hemAva amta 


9 mahamatA pi [.J esa pi vidbi ya ii 
K> dbariimena sukiiiyana dbariimena gotiti 

NOTES. 

1. The sign d was formerly considered as 
representing dda ; Dr. Kern ( Ind . Stud. XIV. 
394) has rightly identified it as the sign ^ 
followed by the mark of the virunia. No one 
will hesitate to read, with him, sadvisati . 

•2. I have on a former occasion (I. 232) 
indicated on passant what I believe to be the 
true derivation of the words hidata and pdlata. 
Burnouf (p. 655) identifies them with two 
adverbs ; id hat r a (with double locative suffix) 
and pai aira, “ used together, by an abuse of 
language common to popular dialects, as two 
neuter nouns.” We escape from ail the diffi- 
culties of such a conjecture, — difficulties on 
which it is needless to insist, — by taking the 
two members as abstract nouns, derived by the 
suffix id from the words hid a ( idha ) and para , 
The latter word can even be referred to para, \ 
m allusion to the Buddhist expression pur am 
gantum, 'to cross to the other side.’ The two | 
words are here joined in a neuter dvandva, 

/- l iuiapdiatmh. A turther process of derivation ' 
£Ti\e.> us the adjectives hidatihi , pdratika , 

\n ’ > ich we find at Kapur dl (hri (X. 22 : XIII, 
11) a« pa rat (ha (not \'<imt rila) ; the feminine | 
m i* a ril'd in it> turn. gives an abstract substan- 
i Vi (el. Unloves: n, 1. 522) exactly equivalent 
r<* wui punt ni. 1 1 - 1 ^uhp<ft' pad aye is certainly | 
tee p.u nciple. for " pdd , pddyadi. This o\- ! 
eepliuiM 1 rerwlution of tiya into dayn is found 
iU -wiicie, e.g. Jjim nittiffjt. V. 33, where we 
\ uve du , imcd ra>{fnn for d n mi > dryutn fed. in this 
e.Urt itself tor grdniyn). Moreover, A. 

( vnieuflv rend jiddtyt, lor it is thus that we 
jtiv.n, iv^to»e the apparent °pdddye. As for the 
s* us>e, it is important to determine the exact | 
^ ado of meaning. If. with Burnout, we traits- ! 


am c dliamimna palana dbariimena vidhane 

[•] 

late it ‘difficult to obtain, 5 we run the risk of 
contradicting the general intention of the edict 
Whenever we come across the verb patipddayati, 
sampatipddayati in our inscriptions (cf, e. g. 
the detached edicts of Dh. and J.) it has the 
causal meaning indicated by the form. We 
must therefore translate 4 Happiness here 
below and happiness in the other world are 
difficult ( not to obtain but') to provide. 5 The 
king does not address himself to his subjects 
in general, but, as appears from the sequel, to 
his officers of all ranks, xvhom he charges with 
the moral and religious oversight of his people. 
It is to them, and to the cares of their office that 
the qualities next enumerated are indispensable. 
In fact this interpretation exactly agrees with 
the thought and intention manifested at the 
end of the Vlth (rock) edict, in very analogous 
terms, and it wrill be recognised that the con- 
ditions indicated, pariksha 1 alertness in 
oversight, 5 bhnya . , 4 fear 5 of the king (cf. edict 
VIII. below') apply infinitely better to the 
officials in question, than to subjects in general. 

o. The phrase chu fchd does not indicate, as 
Burnouf thought, a consequence, ‘also, for.’ 
It indicates, as is shewn by the evidence of the 
synonym fit Icho (e.g. G. IX. 5, 7) and tlu 
various passages where it is employed (e.o\ 
(t. IX. N f 3, below VIII. 9, Ac.), a slight oppo- 
sition, ‘ hut, now . 5 The conditions of which the 
king speaks are necessary and difficult to find , 
h h t , thanks to his instructions, they develop from 
day to day. It is necessary to read anusathiijd 
as one w ord, as an instrumental. With regard to 
the use of m/iv sure in the meaning of ‘every 
day/ ‘from day to-day, 5 cf. Uhammap, V. 229. 

4. Burnout’s identification of yCvayd with 
gramy a, appears to me ascertain as it is ino-ejiious 

o * 
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The neighbourhood of the epithets uhasd and 
niajhimd proves that the word should be taken, 
not in its etymological, but in its secondary sense 
of * low, inferior, lowest/ Analogous examples 
will be found in the dictionaries, and I add the 
passage of the Lai. 1 1st, (54 0, 10J, where (juinnja 
is, in this sense, placed between linn and pdr- 
th anja a iha . Regarding a a u v id l iyamti , cf . I. 232. 

o. There can be no question of dividing the 
sentence before ahuii, nor is it necessary to 
change samddapo yifavt, as proposed by Bur- 
nout. Saaiddapcti is in Buddhist language 
used in the sense of ‘to convert / the infini- 
tive is governed by alam, and the whole phrase 
forms a development explanatory of siihtpati- 
pdJayamti . From the well-established use of 
this verb, it follows that cJiapalam cannot be 
taken as an abstract neuter. It must designate 
collectively men who are thoughtless, easily 
lead away (cf. Dlaaonap. V. 33 ; chap alam 
chittam ). It is possible that anundliyamti and 
sampatipddayamti have as an object an neat Inn, 
understood from the anusatluyd of the preced- 
ing sentence ; but we shall see below, especially 
in the detached edicts* of Dhauli and of Jau- 
gada, samp a ti pad ay at i or patipddayati employed 
absolutely ; so also we shall find the phrase 
dhammd nupat ip at Util tin np at ipajati (bel o w , 
VIII. 3), but more usually pat ipajati or sarn- 
pat ipajati used absolutely. Hence, the transla- 
tions ‘ to be, to walk in the good way/ and for 
the causal, ‘ to place, to cause to walk in 
the good way 1 appear to me to be tho.se which 
best render the exact meaning of the verb. 
As regards he nice a, i.o. eoam eva , which we 
meet subsequently in other edicts and also 
in the detached edicts of I)h. and J., et. ILema- 
chandra , Ed. Pischel, 1. 2/1. I he parallel 
versions prohibit us from supposing, with Bur- 
nouf, that anything is missing from the end <>f 
the line, to be completed as aiiiUi mas ' ; 
moreover this word would not suit the seme. 
The text is certainly complete here, but llus 
certainty docs not relieve us t >1 any difficulty. 
Lf we consider the readme* as enlireiy eoneet, 
we must consider amtatnnldmdld as a compound 
signifying officials stationed at the frontiers, 
and, as a matter of fact, the \ th ol the four- 
teen Edicts tells us of mahdmdt ra^ charged with 
the duty of watching the border-populat iom. It 
is also natural that Piyadasi, always intent on 
extending his charitable cares beyond his own 


| kingdom, should expressly mention, after the 
; officials of: all ranks of the interior, those whose 
| actions extended beyond (of. Dli. Ilnd det. ed.) 

' Nevertheless, I have some doubts about this. 
The Xllth edict speaks positively of mahdmdtras 
charged with the oversight of women, and, 
according to the Vth, the dharmamahdmdtras 
had to bu>y themselves with the domestic affairs 
uf all the members of the royal family. If we 
only changed aiiita into amity and the correction 
is an easy one, we should find an allusion to 
these ’ domestic officials/ The agreement of all 
the versions in reading ta nevertheless compels 
me to decide in favour of the first interpretation. 

0. The phrase yd [yarn occurs again in the 
VIII th edict, 1. 7, in the same meaning, i. e. 
as equivalent to the Pali phrase yal id am ‘to 
wit.’ Although iyam is often employed in our 
inscriptions as a neuter, I do not think that we 
are obliged to take yd iyam as actually identical 
with yad [Jam. In the two places where it 
occurs, the first substantive which follows the 
pronoun is feminine, here pula ad, below day 6, 
with which it perhaps agrees. It is more 
difficult to fix with the necessary accuracy, the 
. precise shade of meaning of the word vidhi. 

The word * regie 1 (rulej appears to be the 
1 most exact equivalent in French. This trans- 
lation agrees well with the sense properly given 
, by Buruouf to the vidldna "which follows. 

To sum up, here is the translation which I 
propose : — 

TRANSLATION. 

Thus saitli the king Piyadasi, dear unto the 
Devas r — In the twenty-seventh year from my 
- coronation did I have this edict engraved. 
Happiness in this world and in the next is 
difficult to provide, without (on the part of my 
officials) an extreme zeal for the Religion, a 
; strict oversight, an extreme obedience, a very 
, lively seme of responsibility, an extreme 
; activity. But, owing to my instructions this care 
of the Religion and this zeal for the Religion 
I increase and will increase [among them] from 
j day to day. And my officials, superiors, snb- 
| alterns, and those of middle rank, themselves 
j conform to and also direct [the people] in the 
I iiood Way, so as to keep steadfast the fickle- 
J minded ; so also, the overseers of the frontier 
I countries. Now the rule is this ; government 
j by the Religion, law by the Religion, progress 
j by the Religion, security by the Religion. 
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SECOND EDICT. 

Prinsep, he., p. 582 and if ; Bnrnouf, he., p. 660 and ff. 

TEXT. 

Id Devanampiye Piyadasi laja 

11 h evaiii aha [.] dliaiiime sadliu [.j ki valid chu dhamme ti L ._ apusinave bahukayane 
T2 da}* a dune sache suchaye clut kliu 2 [] dane pi me bah avid ho dirime dupuda 

13 chatupadcsu pakhivulichulesu vividhe me anugahe kata ap.ina 

14 dakliimye 3 amnani pi cha m 1 bahuni kavanani katani [.] etayc me 

15 athayo iyam dhaihmalipi likhapita hevam anupafipajumtu chilaiii 

16 thitika 4 cha hotuti ti [.] ve cha hevam sampatiparisati sc sukataih kachlmtiti i~.* 5 


NOTES. 

1. The last facsimile, by Air. Fleet, gives 
the reading hi yam, not leu yam. Even this form 
I can only analyze as equivalent to he iy hh. 
[yam would bo used for the masculine, which 
is in no way extraordinary in monuments in 
which the same form is constantly employed 
both for the feminine and the neuter, and in 
which the difference between the neuter and 
the masculine, in the singular, is almost 
obliterated by the extension of the termination 
e to the former This explanation appears to 
ine much more probable rhan the comparison 
with the Sanskrit kiyat. It is not intended to 
determine the extension of the dhamma, but to 
indicate its nature. 

2. Rurnouf has well explained apdsi nara 

in a general way. Only I do not think that 
we should look upon dsinara as a form which 
is independent of, although synonymous with 
the ordinary &*rnva. It would bo too isolated, 
an example, and, moreover, the word is 
easily explained by a simple mechanical process 
.4-van* can, in our dialect, b ‘come d<i/ara 
as we have in Pali, .ill Aha, aild'tu iua, ^ijdi/latli 
hil* : >u , Ac A'lhnui can again he changed into 

dstnuva, like flu* Pali uaia/aht. mthyuhi, for ihe 
Sanskrit Id'nyaUt. luhinb* fri. Kuhn, B'ilriia < - nr 
Pnl < , p. 44). The versions of Ihidhinh 

arai Marhi.ili help iis to eoi icci 1 he word sh hays 
;,t the end m the sentence. ft is necess;ml\ in- 
correct, and fshould be i.e, suu> A-' yam, 

a normal loim. r I lie /it of tlie-e two wr-Ions, 
coniL" naturally after an Miumeiatiou, but its 
j resencf* is not absolutely nrre^.try In anv 
case, we cannot , like Burunuf, begin th( i nevt 
htntMuv wdth rha i;ha. on ,'cn with /// * ha him 
The latter phrase would be m itself, po-s<i '«■ at 
the beginning of aproposiiion . but, putt ir.g the 
sandhi of sC* h ‘ytti or rathei the enclitic form 


! ti. which would be inadmissible at the com- 

i 

I meiLcement of a sentence, out of the question. 

1 the pi, which follows thin* 1 would no longer 
be possible after this accumulation of particles. 
Cha him or iti cha him. finishes and winds up 
the enumeration : pi takes up a new order of 
i ideas ; * Also have I given many alms/ 

3. There are two ways of understanding the 
, expression dpdn ivldhh in dye, if w'e take pan a as 
representing in Sanskrit prana, or if w'e take it 
as representing puna. Bnrnouf decided in 
favour of the former, 4 Des faveurs leur (aux 
liommes et aux animanx) out etc ace or dees par 
moi. jusqu’au present de /existence.' Such a 
manner of speaking appears to me unnatural. 
The expression 'jnsyu'a,' ‘ even to' fa) leads one 
rather to contemplate the indication of a. favour 
so particular, so unexpected, that it constitutes 
a refinement of liberality. I would add that 
the term (tatty a ha does not, in fact, appear 
to declare so bounden a service as the gift 
of life, but rather some work of supereroga- 
tion. But above all, according to the context, 
tiie benefit must be applicable both to men 
1 and blasts {diipu<l<iehnt upa<ie^>t / Now, w e 
shall M*e that Piyadasi put certain limits to 
the slaughter of animals, that he pardoned 
some men condemned to death hu now In re 
floes he speak of a general abolition of the 
death-penalty. I lienee conclude that the onlv 
satisfactory interpret;/ ion consists :n diking 
pdna in flm sense of ‘drink/ ‘water ’ 'e\en 
to securing them water / and tint the king 
allude to a work whieli lie ha-, seveiai times 
mentioned with legitimate' sat isfur rion, »n the 
sinking of wells along the road sides ( r f. (\ 
1st Edict). We shall see below (VII f. 2-3) 
wdh \dmt visible eom]daisruiee tie king en- 
large.- on this point. This comparison may 
perhaps even suggest an altogether different 
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analysis. In this passage, the king boasts of 
having* established many inns or cara- 

vanserais, and didn't can be taken as a word 
in itself. At the same time, one dues not 
see exactly why the king should mention only 
this class of benefactions. The former con- ] 
sanction has this advantage, that it implies 
many others, as we should expect from the 
use of the phrase civil he anuyah*. For the 
meaning of dakhind, which we propose here, we 
may perhaps compare ardyadachhinae hhavahi , 
of the third line of the TYardak inscription 
(J.R.A.S., xx., 2615:); this, at least, is the 
reading proposed by Dowsou. Unfortunately, 
the interpretation, and even the deciphering* of 
this monument are too imperfect and too hypo- 
thetical, for the comparison to have much » 
weight. | 

4. With regard to the spelling °t hi tiled of | 
several versions, cumpare the analogous ortho- j 
graphics which I have collected in Buddhist j 
Sanskrit, e. g, Mali avast u L, p. 595. I need ' 


scarcely remark that we should read h'lvti, 
the ti having been erroneously engraved twice. 

5. V ith regard tu Jcadthati being e<pu valent 
to lea risky a: /, cf. Vol. I. p. 123 of the original 
essays. 

TRANSLATION. 

Thus saith king Piyadasi, dear unto tile 
Devas : — Tiie Religion is excellent. But. it will 
be asked, wnat ls this Religion r [It consists 
in committing] the least possible ill ; [in doing] 
much good, L in practising’] mercy, charity, 
truth, and also purity of life. Also have I 
given alms of every kind ; amount men and 
four-footed beasts, birds and inhabitants of tile 
water have I performed varied benefits, evensi> 
far as securing them drinking water; many other 
meritorious actions have I also done. It i\ for 
this purpose that I have had this t diet engraved, 
in order that men may follow it and walk in 
The Good Way, and in order that it mav long 
remain in existence. He, who will thus act, 
will do that which is good. 


A BUDDHIST STONE-INSCRIPTION FROM GHOSRAWA. 
BY PROF. F. KIELHORN. C.I.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


This inscription was discovered in March 
1848, by Captain M. Kittoe, in a mound from 
which the people were then digging bricks, 
at a village about 7 miles south-east of the town 
of Bihar, in the Patna district of the Province 
of Bengal ; and it was first edited, with an 
English translation by Dr. Baliantyne, remarks 
by Captain Kittoe himself, and a note by Mr. 
J. W. Laid lay, in the Italy. -rls. Soc., 

Vol. XVII. Part I., pp. 492-501. The exact 
spelling of the name of the village where the 
inscription was found, has been somewhat diffi- 
cult to make out with certainty. In Captain 
KittoeA remarks, /. c. p. 4 95, the place is called 
‘Pcsserawa,’ but this must be an error. For, 
in the Hindi heading of the Sanskrit text, p. 
492, we have * Gusardna,’ and in Mr. Laid- 
lay's note, p. 500, k Gusserawa* instead ; and 
in the volumes of the ArehaJ. Survey <>j India 
and in Sir A. Cunningham's Ann eat trVo- 
yraplnj of India, Vol. I,, p. 4L as well as in a 
paper by Mr. A. M. Broadley, which will be 
mentioned below, the name of the village is 

! Ar.conlinff to Sir A. Cunnirnrhair.. .Ire ford Survey 
< f India , Vol. XI. p. 17d, the -lalj wi- •'Oil at GhrWawA 
in January 18f>2, with the following words engraved on 


j given as either ‘ Ghdsrdwd ’ or f Ghdsrawan. 
j According to information which I owe to 
J Mr. E. H. Walsh and to Mr. Grier-mu the 
| name of the place, in all the village-papers etc.. 
1 is written hut it is in variably pro- 

! nounced tfrwrfr, Gh6sr&vam. 

The importance of the inscription for the 
; later history of Indian Buddhism was fully 
| recognised by Captain Kittoe, who assigned it 
1 to the 9th or loth century A.I). ; and Mr. 

I Laidlay rightly identified some of the places 
| which are mentioned in the inscription. Cap- 
^ tain Kittoe removed the slab un which die 
j inscription is, to Bihar, where he took fac- 
| similes,and returned it afterwards to the village, 
j where lie had it fixed in a niche in the outer 
[ wall of a modem temple, having first engraved 
j in English on the margin the date of its being 
i recovered and set up (by Captain Kittoe) for 
preservation on account of Government.' 1 

AGerwards, the inscription was prominently 
reft rred to by Sir A. Cunningham, in his Reports 

tlie margin I— 1 ' Recovered and placed here by Captain 
! M. Kittoe on part of Government, March 30, A.P 
ISIS” 
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yo is Sanskrit, and, except for the open- 
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- ■ in's.’,.. < i in particular, 

} ti.l ,/ m ' irh'ht/'f , line 

1 it- to i-i : r*> l>y 

_ . r _ia/' l l - I >'.v the 

, ■ *- m<*a ’ey A: Rrai- 5 ky 

*■ * _.:i f«ii , 't- 1 ei tL.it tor 

..** . -- -t t‘ tu-* tL 1 ui-urip- 


/. lms heel! employ oil bo lore the duitrl -ibihnt, 
and the cultural ii before the palatal .sibilant, 
in w//w /o, line 1, Iht c//Y, line 18, va/*di, lint 
4, and line 17 ; and the rules of <tnhdfn 

have bten non looted in hinkthun bk-, line lb 
and m * a tnct i f C >ui^ line 1 * 2 , and i tam—vuludyti* 
line 17. 

The in - -ription i- a Buddhist inscription . 
and it records (hue 14) the erection. probably 
at tlio place where tlio stone containing the 
inscription was found, of an edifice for a nijrd- 
iihut or diamond-throne, 8 by a personage named 
Yirad va, an account of whom takes up by far 
th«* greater part of this record. Yiradeva, the 

tio:i, m hir* 7, jki- a<h'njn liu-t«-u»l of Xch'rjO) and 
lmliu*. d Dr Hh.hi i. rkar to put a of interrogation 
L-u-r t’n* wind- nitd »rj/fo#i and ciryan in line 16 
InDi. LL i. jerk ir’- miprt.— ion the wurda fak ‘tnjn-iarya 
iu lm<* 7 \ r * lllemLle , and Dr. Rf jtmlralul has pr&ptt 
•jn ■ r‘i m-tead 

* See <mfo, Yol XV p.357. 
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M<n of Indrairupta and Id, v, Ac ■ A. A, 
was born in a noble L>i\wmu:;X\d on. : ! v, Aw 
garaMra (in the JaldabAd wdlevj 1:1 "AX-\_- 
patha (or Northern Indie). AuA.-m tc :Xjw 
the touching of Buddha, Le v, out. Axi he A.J 
st vl\ i led the Vo d as and tlx b a ,:i e s . t r h o a 1 e at 
Xanislika vihara (in tlienoi h A w A od of the 
m o d e r n Peshawar), w h ere h* ■ » ■ : : -■ w j t h . - 1 : . ^ i - 
pie ot the teachoi ScrwyA'dan, - 1, a> it 
appears, formally cm A iced tX ha h ’ I:: -t r.wth 
He siib-epuently vidte 1 tl e diwucX-Aioiic .a 
MaMbodhi (or Eo:X-Cr*vwp, .md irmn :Aie 
v ’ ■ ? ut t o a vihti r a , c a _I a G IT ; 5 v a _ a;. : a r.: : , ■ t h e 
to who f Ya s 6 va r i .iai l . * \ r h w > h e nv „ d t o : ■ a 1 ' : ■ j 
time, enjoy mi’ Pie patr of the Am, 

p 11a . V irad c vn e i e e tml two . h X p, . w o: i th e 
hill Indrafeaila (or Giryek. about 5 m:L- 
south-west of G 1 id s v i i v A) : a i . d he v. ;■ s 1 1 e e t _ d 
by 1 1 10 s am It a. n r u> ^ : nM y ■ ;f i.n nk p :\j L a hi v 
m succession to n m-. n't n .mod SntvubolLh to 
preside over the m juuMlIic^ at a- dime!. (the 
modem Baraeaon. ; bout h :HLs vest of Gh s- 
rAwt). — It is hardly nece-mry to ^ay tint, with 
the exception of Yr/s 6 vr.r map tir a. which by 
Sir A. Cunningham lnr been uh a tided with. An 
town of Bihar, I nit winch may be an older name 
of GhbsnnvA itM It, all the nlaec.- mentioned, 
here are well known from the records ot the 
Chinese pilc’rinn. X >v need I ] *< unt out what 
valuable proof is fur niched by the above short 
narrative. in support of the fact that Uuddhi-m 
was dill flouriishinu 1 m the ruinous localities 


mentioned, when this inscription was 
p w d. 

Aii.Ttim. : *ly, the inscription is net Xv . 
a- d we i jib re are lei: to aetermm i 

- .p pro: 't Ay from the clunac a: j A vX * 

:t x w rr , .md from toe ware: unt cunt a. 
i; : i: , A v d a a 1 va wa ; v n , mi -w : { 1 -y • , ■ 

— -V?.y : r . . no tost ortho ch tract ms. . ' 
a. v www uxes, a vnyue one; « n 1 a’’ 

I Aw wm X no doubt that tie A. 
s’ '-i-wli ol t; i -ie Pella .ace *_ i tnat ual.i . 

el the nio"e I xdiate mecess.rs m the i 

1 - \<h' i'i v. have a short inscript: *n at N< 

W. th. c. l 'a of-'gy Ol the eoih. r rule 1 i - «t ‘ 

G . -i o opr ""~~j is still s , v ' cat h t f u 1 that e v . 
octal’ ;,iv v iuahle statoim-nt hk. the viri* • 
ol : i .» t t. -to number, in tli- 1 pr.s'.ut i:.' r , > 

La A t j n i vlit satisluct^rv lLsnit. I th». . . 
face in ot I, lopeat here, what lex ^oen > t < . t - i 
aliL“.ly b\ C. ‘.plain Kittoe, that - air insLiiia..' 
wio p; .d 1 Ip composed muuc title be; a 
the : iiheilv. ■ 7 the dill and the mi chile ’at 1 
1 Ai e jntm a - A.L). Judgina’ merely rh-. o rh 
chmuctei. . h 1 e forms < >t w'liieh a ppear t - ’ ■ 
-nawderabh earlier than those of an liisciapti 1 e 
•'[ hlahlpAL, of wdiich I lwve an iiapLtssh... 
belorj me, I W'-uldassian it to the Lutm 1 elA ; 
the el a can.: iry , while trie latest n- j nvhes by 
Dr. I loci:. L‘. ' on the chronology nt tin P.-1-, 
dynastv wc'dh. rather hriim’ it down to about 
the middle or the 10 th Century. Id;' not thud 
that the inscription can possibly be later 


7EXTY 


Orli s 

1 S r i tn A n"=asa u , a y a t i - a t A x i va- h it a - pru ■ v r it t : i - san-m a wx - A dh i aa t a - 1 at L t*]v:> nay o Y l n n in - 

drab ! klG- armnmn durira-nakra-d li.Gad-antah -msApix .jra-.iuara-samutta- 
'2 ran-aika-setuh (1 A-y 1 ' -Asmad-iruravo va(ha)bhuvurwivaf ha;lah sambhuya haittui. 

matiali ki la j pi yudi kevalo :r; va(ba)luv..n--usmi triloka-prabliau 1 ity- 

a loch ay at 

3 \-a M A n : i s a bl u i \ . t y b Mill at v va r j i t a h s r nn A n - vis v an ’ - a mV ! i a m A t ; i d i va t Ad Y'\l jo / 1 h a 
Sn-vap’ .s'liiah \\ Astv 1 AXJttarilpatha-vibhu.sluun-MiUta-bhnniir- dcLbttamb Na- 
1 ^arahdra in p- tOih I tatra dvi jAtir--udn-udita-vanhi( insal-iainm. nAnin-Kiuiiagupta 

n : ajii-sakhA ”a()>a)bhuva li Rajj I’e'.kaya dvija-varah sa anuii itri- 
o I . m \ a vuki'i v.irAji kalaya "PmalayA ya l2 thAndu]i | lokah piitivrata-katha- 

|v t vibh'ivan,is;i s utikirt tanam prathamam-evu karuti ya^yah )! TabhyAm=uja- 
0 \ Liu r :i h mt-iram viveki yA vA(ba)la ova kali tali para-Ioka-vu(ljuLhlhyA | 

ouwv- ai.tbh-A ‘-Mibhaa'.Xpi grille viraktah [pravra]jya\ a Suuat;iLasanam™ibhyu])e(p;u)- 


, v,,l XT'* ] l l ‘d Tin Di'vapTla l f the 

hu- i.v \hi,v 'r- Tipi o. ’ -’’its ■m ■! on 1>- Tir. and 

re-<ha' i\,'p il at r-;: 'siv.l w , o m ni> oniiiion. not 

the 1 * v if, la ..ft*. • IVlaw , ,o Vl i; d Vikrauui* 

iSam\,it 1 *»0 in. t V'JT). i' th»Ti 1 for the 

clini.ul'i ot that lyuauy 


7 From ths n:i{ re."ioii. 3 Exprt^A bv a -vmbol. 
Metro, V r ooUatilakA. 

10 Metro. S Ji-.bilavikridita. 

11 Metro, Vacant atilak A ; and of the nf'xt four verse s. 

13 Tin- e/o, i a. wa? originally omitted, and is 

cncraved below the line. 
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7 turn || Vedun=a d liity a sakalan krita-sasmvchintah brimatkKanishkam=upagamya 

mahd-vih&ram 13 I acliai'va-varyam=atlia sa prasanui-prabasj aril Sai\\ajri.afcuiitim— 
anueamva 

$ tapas=c hack ;ira II So=yam visuddba-guna-sambhrita-bliuri-kimeh sishyo anurupa-guna- 
sila -y a 6-bhir a mall I va(ba jlendu-vatAkali-kalatika-vimukta-kantir=vandyah 
0 sad a muni-jaiutir=api Yiradevah II ajrasaiiaih vanditum=ekada stha snm.au- 
MaMv6 (b6)dhim=upagatu ^sau I drashturii ta[_tj6 «sgiit=saliades[i] 5 -bhikshun 
srimad-Y aSovarmma- 

10 purarii vihriram ti Tishthann 1G =atb=jha suchiraih pratipatti-sarah iri-Deva 'paia- 

bliavauadhipa-lavdha(bdha)-pujah l prapta-prabhah pratidin-odaya purit-asah push= 
uva darita- 

11 tamah-prasaro raraja II Bhiksh6r ls =atma-samah suhrid=bhuja iva sri-Satya- 

v6(bG)dher=nijo N&landri-paripalanaya niyatah saiiglia-sthiter=yah sthitah l yen= 
ait an sphu- 

12 tam=Indra&aila-mukuta-£ri-cdiaitya-chiid;imani sriimanya-vrata-sam(m)vriU‘na jagatah 

sreyo srtham=utthapitaii II Naiandayd, cha paripAlitay^eha satya srinia- 

13 d-dhara-parihara-vibhushic-angya I udbliasito=pi va(ba)liu-kirtti-vadliu-])atitv.‘- yah sadlm 

sadhnr=iti sadhu-janaih pra^astali II Chinta-j varaih samayata $rtta-jana- 

14 sya drislitya Dkanvantarer=api hi ycna hatah prabhavah l yas=ch=epsit-artha- 

] >ari pu r nna -manorathe na lukena kalpatam-tulyataya grihitah II Ti*n=aitad=a- 

15 ti*a kritam=atina-manu-vad=uchchair=vajrasanasya bhavanaih bhuvan-ottamabya I saiii- 

jayate yad=abhivikshya vimanagfuiaih Kaihtba-Mandara-mahidhara-sriiiga-sahka i| 
Sarvva- 

10 sv 20 -6panayena sat[t*]va-suhridam=andaryam=abhyasyata samv6(mb6)dhau vihita- 
spriharii salia guaair=visparddhi viryan=tatha l atrasthena nije nijav=iha 
vri(bri)liat-puny-adhikarc 

17 sthite yena svena yaso-dhvajena ghatitan varisfi(rii:hi)v=Udichipath6 || Sopana- 21 

margam=iva mukti-p[uras]ya kirttim=etam(rh)=vidhaya kTLsalarii=yad=iip<ittam=* 

asm fit l 

18 kritv=aditah sa-pitaraih gurn-vargam-asya samv6(mb6)dhim=otu jana-rfisir=as‘sha 

eva || Y"avat 22 =kurmmo jaladhi-valayarh bhuta-dhatriih vi(bi)bhartti dhvanta- 
dhvansi(rhsi) 

10 tapati tapanu ya yad=c v=ugra-rasmi h | snigdh-filokfth sisira-mahasa yamavatya&^cha- 

yfivat=tfivat=kirttir==jayatu bhuvane Viradfivasj’a subhrfi II H 

(L. 2). — May the glorious (Bwhlha), who 
lias his diamond- throne by the Bod hi tree, 8 * 
protect tills whole universe ! — lie, from whom 
the mind-born (Mara) drew far aloof, thinking, 
as it were, that if his betters had, united, been 
powerless to captivate the mind of (LwMJnt) , 
why need ha blush for failing in strength, 
single-handed, against the Lord of the three 
worlds 21, ! 

(L. 3). — There is an excellent country, known 

21 See Peal, Si-yu-ki , Yul. II. p. 115: ‘ In the middle 
of the eneln-iire "iii rounding the tree i- the 

diamond throne H’aji - .(it is composed of 

diamond . On this the tliou-ancl Budillnr- of the 
llhadra-kalpu have --at and entered the diamond ^am>nlhi; 
hence the name of the diamond throne. It ih the place 
where the Buddha-, attain the holy path.* 

"* See % the opening \erses of the NayXnanda. 
Boyd’s Translation, pp 1 and 2. 


TRANSLATION. 

Om! 

(Line 1). — Triumphant is that glorious chief 
a (Buddha), who with his excellent mind, 
striving for the welfare of the beings, found 
mt r lit* system of truth ; (nn*l who), to those 
’.\h.ice nature is alilietion, (ib) the one bridge 
tor eroding the ocean of worldly existence, (ji 
J the ends of which are difficult of 
ipproach for (thou*') alligators — evils ! 

' 'I’li-.- t'\n iih <‘ 5 were originally omitted 

■ nd '**'•« ngravod below the line. 

1 * Mitre, Indravajra. 

' Pi ih.„p- tin- -urn for ? ha-< born struck out, ?o that 
*h dr-7- o* i would be -•». not «>i. 

1 ’ Metro, Ya-antatilaka. 17 Originally DCrupufa, 

' Mttn, ^-kiiulavikridita. 

Mi*tre Ya-antatilaka ; and of the next two verses. 

’ o tre, Sardulav ikrrhta 

‘-Letro, Ya^antatilakA. 22 Metre, Mandakranta. 
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by the name of Wagarah&ra, 23 the land of 
whicli is an ornament to Uttar&patha (the 
northern region). There, in a family which had 
risen higher and higher, was born a twice-born, 
Indragupta by name, a friend of the king. 

(L. 4). — As the moon with its spotless digit, so 
shone that meritorious distinguished twice-born, 
united with his wife Rajj[e]ka, of whom people 
make mention in the very first place, when 
they ponder on tales of devotion to husbands. 

(L. 5). — To them was born a son, highly en- 
dowed with discernment, who, even as a child, 
was filled with thoughts concerning the other 
world. He gave up his attachment to his 
home, though it was blessed with every enjoy- 
ment, in order that, by going forth as an 
ascetic, he might adopt the teaching of Sugata. 

(L. 7). — Having studied all the Vedas (and) 
reflected on the Sastras, ( and ) having gone to 
the glorious great Kanishka viMra, 20 he then, 
following the excellent teacher Sarvajnasanti, 2 ' 
(We* v:a *) praiseworthy for his quiescence, gave 
himself up to asceticism. 

(L. 8.) —This Viradcva, (he nig) thus the disciple 
of one who by his pure qualities had accumu- 
lated great fame, (and) pleasing by the fame of 
corresponding qualities and natural disposition, 
(u\i<) always, like the new-moon, an object of 
adoration, even to sages, inasmuch as his loveli- 
ness was free from the stain of the Kali-age. 

(L. h). — To adore the diamond-throne, he 
then once visited the glorious Mah&bddhi. 25 
From there he went to see the monks of his 
native country, 20 to the vih&ra, the glorious 
Y ak6varmapura. 30 

(L. 10). —Then staying here for a long time, 


25 In the immediate vicinity of Jalalabad. See Cun- 
ningham, Anri*:ni ( !>ogrn}>hij <>f Iiuhit , I oh I. p. 13 : 
JBeal, Si-yti-ki. Yol. I. p. PI. 

The Stuhgh h' hna. which was built by king Kani-hku 
in the neighbourhood of the modern P*-hawar. bee 
/. r., Vol. 1. pi*. 10.5 and H'P. 

27 I cannot understand why this word should not have 
been takon a^ a proper name m the previou- translation*. 
Compare such names a* Hat n’lkara inti . 

lihcirm ikara^i nh % mention* d by Taramthu. 

? e, either the Great B **llii tree, or the Mali, h* dhi 
'*>•'" mn at Gaya, or B*<dh- Gay Vit -elf ^eo Beal. / r , 
Yol, I. Introduction, p. \ : Yol II p !•** : ng 

-!«. Nor, Yol XVII. Part. I p UH : and -t* ft.r.J. <»rrr y 
f / In*/ <a, Yol. XI. p. Ill, and Yol. XV. Pret.iee. p TIB 
u Iain not <p;ito sure that- thi* i*' the rnrlit meannur 
of tli*' word (or, po— ibly, - s >h td> *a) ot the 

original. 

3> Comparing the pa— a ire in line 7 >< i'nctl-K m>*hk tm 
. . . wah'n ih'iran', I oultM, perhap- to tr.in-late k tho 
wdoriou <vih'trcij ! oalb'd Vu*"varmupuru, alt hunch the 
word run it is pretixe*! to lVi* * ir>nrzj< i I am aware 
that h’ir A. Cunningham lias identified \ a-' varmapura 


he, the quintessence of intelligence, being treated 
with reverence by the lord of the earth, the illus- 
trious Devap&la, shone like the sun, endowed 
with splendour, filling the quarters with his daily 
rising, (and) dispelling the spread of darkness. 

(L. 11). — He who, (Oeirnj) a friend (dear) like 
his own self, being as it were the own arm of 
the holy monk Satyabodhi, 31 by the decree ot 
the assembly of monks (smhgfta) was perma- 
nently appointed to govern N&land& ; (and) by 
whom, engaged in the vow of a iSrarna?ui, there 
were erected for the welfare of the world these 
two holy cliaityas, clearly two crest-jewels in 
the diadem of Indrakaila ; 32 — 

(L. 12). — And w T ho, on becoming the lord of 
the lady Great Fame, graced thongh he already 
was here byN&land&, governed (Ly and) true 
(to him and) decorated by a ring 33 of famous 
vihduts , was well praised by good people as a 
good man ; — 

(L. 13). — Who, by (his nitre) sight allaying 
the fever of anxiety of people in distress verily 
eclipsed the power of even Dhanvunt: ri, oi and 
whom people, whose wishes he fulfilled by 
(< I ran tiny t<> th*?m) the objects desired, took t * 
be equable to the tree of paradise , — 

(L. 14). — He erected here fur the diamond- 
throne, the best thing in the world, this habi- 
tation, lofty like his own mind, the sight of 
which causes those moving in celestial ear* 
to suspect it. to be a peak of the mountain 
Kailasa or of Mandara. 

(L. 15). — Practising the generosity of tlio&c* 
who are friends of the beings, by offering up 
his all, as well as manliness, eagerly directed 
towards the attainment of perfect wisdom and 

with tlio present town of Bilinr (-ee-lrc/nr*,/. £*/<» rg < <f I v- 
dta, Yol. III. p. 1-0 and p 135: and :il>o Yol. VIII p 7bh 
audit would b-* very tempting to take nh v«t. intlic uho.o 
pa-- aero, a- a proper name :ni«l to trail-lute : ‘ L’ron 

there ho went . . to Bihar, tin* town of th** irB > T "i« m* 
Ya-«*\.irnian.' I ne\ erth.de-- bohovo that tho wn**d > i- 
beeu u-od in it- ordinary -en-**, at *1 that Yu- varmapur i 
wu- tho uam.' *»f the nhi.a \i-it**d by Yiradma I do 
not donv tK it Ya-'.varmapura have b< en a iauie ni 
Bihar : Tut I cou-ider it equally pu— IMq that it cay 
have been the name <>f the \ery Gho-rAwA. where the 
in-eription ha- been found 

■u Tin' be nine of the \or-e mi Hit al-o be tran-lct* 1 I 
‘II*' who, /* •<' ' to the monk- 1A t heir ou n -.-l . e- 

• lt) ,} 1>r>ni . a- it were, the ow »i arm *«t th- holy Sat \ lb", 
dhi.' Satyab* *lln may have been Yirad* va - pred *t*.— <*r at 
X Aland A. 

; =*- X aland.* ba- by Pir A. Curnomb'im be*m -b.,vu to he 

1 the modern B.u\i}.ion, sm«l Ind-.-a'Ii i-Imt’tied with 
the bill Giry* K . — Ancmit of lndn, Vol [ 

p. pip. 

1 33 The diet.ouaiie- do not trim 

> word /'fir* 1 • hut i'U*' 

I 31 The phy-ieiun of the i 
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wing with (his other) excellencies, residing 
here, while his high holy office was continuing, 
he hoisted the banner of his fame on the two 
poles 33 {of his family) in Udichipatha (the 
northern region). 

(L. 17). — Whatever merit has been acquired 
by the erection of this edifice , 30 (v:hich is), as 
it were, a staircase to the city of salvation, 
may through that the whole assemblage of 


men, headed by the circle of his elders (and) 
including his parents, attain to perfect wisdom! 

(L. 18). — As long as the tortoise bears the 
ocean-girded mother of all beings ; as long as 
the sun with its fierce rays is shining, dispel- 
ling the darkness ; as long as the nights 
present a pleasing appearance with the cool- 
splendoured (moon) ; — so long may the bright 
fame of Viradeva be triumphant in the world. 


THE TWELVE-YEAR CYCLE OF JUPITER. 

BY SHANKAR BALERISHNA DIKSHIT ; BOMBAY EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

( Concluded from p. 7.) 


In the preceding remarks, my object has 
been to explain concisely the system of the 
Twelve- Y"ear Cycle of Jupiter that is based on 
his heliacal risings ; and the three methods for 
determining the iiuhshatra with which the helia- 
cal rising takes place. I have now to make a 
i c w observations of a more general kind ; 
and to introduce the other authorities of which 
I have spoken at pasre 2 above. Before doing 
so, however, I must refer more fully to another 
system, which also has been incidentally men- 
tioned, of naming the smhcttf suras of the 
Twelve- Year Cycle according to Jupiter's 
pa- sage from one sign of the zodiac into an- 
other, with reference to his mean longitude. 

'flic rule for that which I have named 
the mean-sign system, is thus given by the 
first Aryabhata 1 in his Arya-&iJJhdnta or 
Amobhatiya, Kalakriyapada, verse 4, — Guru- 
bli a ' 4 a nil rasi-gun a s t v=As vayuj-adya G nror 

- ’ w, ‘ two pole*,’ or the two families (of his 
* jther and mother >. 

35 Acjordmji to Hcmachandra’* An'kh'tho-oj'inmhn, 
t . r * v. <-rd ktrh al-.o means ‘a palace’ or k temple’ 

; r, =Lirtant) i and this clearly i- the m-tisc m 

v. mi h it ha-’ been employed here. K"'Ciln, accordin'? 
to the lexicographer-. al-o i- synonymous with y»'/, yn t. 

1 l’h ere are two distinct and -ep.irate work-, each 
bearing the name of Aryabhata as its author. The one 
jubh-hed by Dr. Kern contains one hundred and 
eighteen verses in the Ary a metre, and is called 
ArU'ihhttftyn in general and by the author himself ; but 
it may. and justly so, be called Artja-SiJtlhnnta ; and 
it ii called so by many Hindu astronomer-*. 
The date of this work is S aka- Sam vat 121 ex- 
pired (A. I). 499-500), The other, which, I believe, 

h is not yet been printed, contain* about ,-ix hundred 
and twenty-five verges in the Ary a metre, divided 
into eighteen chapters. This is the work that is u-ually 
»*ailed the Lfighf^Arya-Suhibhita, The date of it is 
not given. But, from internal evidence, I find that it 

" 1 ■ than the Brohnw-Sitl'lhonta of Brahmagupta 
‘ *»x* ■ 1 : A.D. 628-29) ; and there is a 

.a-Sirjitioni (Saka-Samvat 


abdah — “the revolutions of Jupiter, multi- 
plied by the signs (twelve), (are) the years of 
Jupiter, the first of which is Asvayuja.” And 
it is given, in very similar words, by Brahma- 
gupta, in his Brahma- S id dhaata, adhyaya xiii. 
verse 42, — Guru-varsliany=Asvayujad dvadasa- 
gunita Guror bhaganfih. In this rule, the 
revolutions (hhaqana) are meant to be taken 
from the beginning of the Kalpa, or of a 
Maliayuga. But, for practical purposes, we 
need not go back so far. One Twelve- Year 
Cycle is completed in one revolution. And, 
therefore, we can determine the samvatsara for 
a given year, or for any given date in it, by 
taking Jupiter’s signs, including the current 
sign, of the current revolution, and counting 
from Asvayuja. In this system, the signs are 
intended to be taken, and in practice are taken, 
according to Jupiter's mean longitude. Now, 
suppose that on a certain day Jupiter's mean 

1072 expired; A.D. 1150-51). Its date, therefore, lies 
somewhere between the-e tv\ o limit*. In the fir-t verse 
of it. the author call* himself Aryabhata : ami his work, 
a Siddhanta, without Lanhn or any other epithet. In a 
manuscript copy of it, I find that it is named M>h \- 
Sitlilhfinf i at the end of -ome chapter-', and Laglni- >icyi- 
Suhlh'hita at the end of other--. For tin* sake of dis- 
tinction aud convenience, it i- better to call the author* 
of these two works, the first and the second Aryabhata. 
The numbers of the revolution-? of the planet--, &o. given, 
as belonging to the Anja^Siddh^nita. in the Rev. K. Bur- 
gees’ Translation of the S v ry a-Sifhlh'inta, an*! in some 
instance:* those given by Prinsep (Vrhi'tfp's Essays, Vol, 
II Useful Table*, p. 153) a- belonging to the *-atue autho- 
rity, belong really to the second Aryabhata. Probably, 
whenthone gentlemen wrote, they had not themselves seen 
the Siddhanta of the first Aryabhata. ( Jen. Sir A. Cunning- 
ham, also, was not, it seems, aware of the two different 
Aryabhatas, when he wrote (Indian Era*, p. 88) accord- 
ing to Warren the number of days assigned by Arya- 
bhata to a Mahay uga of 4,020, Oun years is 1,577,917,500 
in the south of India and 42 more in the MSS. preserved 
in Bengal.” Of these two numbers, the former belongs 
to the first, and the latter to the second Aryabhata. 
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longitude is 9 signs and 12 degrees; i.e. that 
lie is in the tenth sign. Then, counting from 
Asvayuja, we have Ashadha, as the current 
sariivatsara for the given day. 2 

The names of the samvatsaras of the Sixty- 
Year Cycle, also, — according to that which 
is usually called the northern system, but 
which is, in reality, the only truly astronomical 
bVStem of it, and was current, as is shewn by 
many epigraphical quotations of it, in Southern 
India also, — are detei mined by Jupiter's mean 
place. And the rule is thus given in the 
Sun/ a- S i dd hdnta, i. 55, — dvadasa-ghna (Juror 
vata-bhagana vartamanakaih I rasibhih sahitah 
suddhah shaslitya syur Vijay-adayah 11, — ‘‘the 
expired revolutions of Jupiter, multiplied by 
twelve, {then) increased by the current signs 
••if the current revolution ), {and then) divided 
by sixty, are the remainder is) (tha saihcat- 
$ <ir as counted from) Vijaya as the first. In 
tact, the Sixty- Year Cycle, and the Twelve- 
Year Cycle of the mean- sign system, are quite 
identical with regard to the day of the com- 
mencement of each samvatsara ; and, conse- 
quently, with regard also to its duration, 
which, according to Jupiter’s mean motion as 
given in the Sd/Oja-Siddhdnta , is 3ol dans, 1 
ghotU 30 palas. The Twelve-Year Cycle of the 
mean-sign system, therefore, with regard to its 
other details, may be most properly described 
with the Sixty-Year Cycle, which I shall treat 
of fully on a separate occasion. And I have 
introduced the present brief mention of it, 
->nlv because references to it are unavoidable 
in tlie following observations. 

The other authorities for the heliacal - 
r^sin^■ system, in addition to the Hrihixt-Saiiihitu, 
of which I have spoken, are as follows; 
«'l) Par&kara says — Krittika-Rohinisli=udit& 

f Iubi- tr.MtM.-nt of tho Twelve-Year Cycle {Mia* 
hnu, p. 20 fiM, (b.*n. Sir A. Cunningham opens the 
by quoting Kern’s translation Uee page 1 above, 
note 1) of the ’■same verso in the ihat-Suiiihit' 1 which I 
nv 3 for the t-arne purpose. But, for the rest, he altogether 
ignores t Ho force of the reference to Jupiter -» rising, 
ml treats the subject as if the heliacal- rising system, 
.iv-cribed bv me, did not exi-t at a*l. *' hat he has 
deduced from the verso, is only the mean-sign system, 
which the verse doe-* not really refer to at all: and in 
r-'spectuf which he is wrong m making the.- jaieu.ir-itir^of 
both the Tw t-lvc- Year and the Sixty- ^ ear t y el e, be gi u 
and end with the 1 uni- solar years. The rules that he, 
tpnlies giv<\ at the best, only the 'tanii'atsjra-t of the 
Twelve- Year Cycle by the moan-*igu system, and of the 
Sixty- Year Cycle, that arc current at the commence- 
ment of a given solar year : they do not provide for the 

ential point m both the cycles, n?. the determination 
of the exact day on which a given saw.tfsara of either 
’ycle commences — 1 have not had an opportunity of 


kshuch-chhastr-agni-vrishti - vyadhi - prabalyaih 

Chitra-Svatyor udite nripa-sasya- 

varsha-kshem-arogya karali. — (2) Garga says 
— pravas-ante sah=arkshena hy=udito yuga-pach 
charet | tasmut kalad riksha-purvo Guror 
abdah pravartate II. — (3) Kafeyapa says — 
sam vat sara -yuge cli=aiva &hashty-abd<Y=iigirasas 
j sutah | yan-naksbatr-odayaih kuryat tat-sam- 
jfiaiii vatsaram vidub ||. — (4) Rishiputra says 
— yasruin tisbthati nakshativ saha yena pra- 
vardbate i samvatsaras sa vijneyas tan-nakshatr- 
abhidhanakah II. — (5) Also, in the following, 
Rishiputra quotes Vasishtha and Atri, in 
addition toParasara, who is separately referred 
to above, — Tishy-adika-yugaih prahur Vasishtb- 
j Atri-Parasarah I Brihaspates tu Sauxny-antaih 
j sada dvadasa-varsbikam II tided yasmin mase 
tu pravas-6pagato=ngirah l tasmut samvatsarah 
—(6) In the Sama.sa-Samh.it a, a short work 
by Varabamibira, we have* — Gurur udayati 
nakshatre yasmin tat-samjnitani varsliani. — (7) 
Brihaspati, as quoted in tlie Kirandval i , a 
commentary by Dadabhax on the Sut ya-Sid- 
dhdnta , says : — yadu Gur-udayd bliunor Gurur 
abdas tad-aditah. — (8) In the NArada- 
Samhita, Gurucliaradbyaya, we have — 
yad-dhisbny-abhyudito Jivas* tan-naksbatr- 
fihva-vatsarah. — (9) In the Muhhrta-Tattva, 


[ Gurnclifira, verse 7, we have — dvy-rikshu= 

| Gneh Karttikat try-riksha i&hu-ravi-Sivo= 
i bdah sa yen=6dit=fijyah. — (lb) In tlie Jyoti- 
shadarpana, adliyaya v., we have — yasminn 
| abhyudito Jivas tan-nakshatrasya vatsarah. — It 
! is unnecessary to translate these ten quota - 
j tions ; as the general purport of all of them 
is the same; viz. that “a samvatsara is to be 
named after that nakshcitra in which Jupiter 
attains his rising.” — (11) In the remaining 
1 authority, the Sftrya-Siddhanta, the rule 


seeing the writing* of Davis and Warren on thi~ "iibj-ct 
But, with all due deference, I may safely sav that th-» 
Twelve-Year Cycle bv the heliacal-riding system. has 
hitherto remained quite unknown to European -cholar-. 

I would take this opportunity of remarking that I can 

tind no authority for the introduction, in Kern’s trans- 
lation, of the bracketed words “ (during which Jupiter 
completes a twelfth part of his revolution). Jupiter 
completes a twelfth part (r.<-D of his revolution m 
about three hundred and sixty-one day" ; while the 
interval between two of his heliacal risings is about four 
hundred days A . , , , 

3 From thi-, it appears that tne snhivabarns^ of the 
Sixtv- Year Cycle aLo, wrere originally determined by 
the heliacal ri-msrs of the planet. And corroboration 
of this is afforded by a verse of Varahamihira, quoted 
further on The above verse of Ka>yapa, evidently 
applies to the Twelve-Year Cycle aKo. 

* I have taken this, and the preceding five quotations, 
from UtpaL's commentary on the Brihut-Satr.hiU. 
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appears to be a little different from that 
of all tlie other authorities ; though the general 
features are the same. And, for this reason, 
though the work is one of the earliest, I have 
quoted it last . The rule is given in the verse 
— Yaisakh-adishu krishne cha yogah paneha- 
dase tithan I Karttik-adini varshani Guror ast- 
odayfit tatha u, — ‘‘and the years Karttika and 
others (that /Alow) {are to be named) from the 
rising, after setting, of Jupiter, 5 according to 
the occurrence {aj Kr it tiled and oth*_r naksha- 
tras) rj on the fifteenth tltld in the dark fort- 
night of Yai&akha and other {months that fol~ 
l<nr)A The application of this rule seems to 
be thus : — The years are to be named, according 
as Krittika and other nalcshatras , — evidently 
those in which the sun and the moon stand, 
— occur on the amuvu^jd of Yaisiikha and others 
immediately preceding or following 7 the day on 
which Jupiter rises; that is, on whatever day 
Jupiter may rise, the nakslmtra on either the 
preceding or the following amdrasyd, gives the 
name to the samvfitsara. This rule seems to 
have been alluded to, though not in the name 
of the Siteya-Si'hlhdnfi!, by Utpala ; but it is 
rejected by him. It may possibly have been 
occasionally in use ; but it certainly does not 
apply to the Gupta records. 

Now, all these quotations distinctly refer, in 
some form or another, to the rising of Jupi- 
ter ; which it is impossible to understand as 
meaning anything but his heliacal rising. 
And, if the rising referred to is the heliacal 
rising, then no astronomer can deny that, in 
the period of about twelve solar years, there 
are only eleven conjunctions of Jupiter and the 
sun, and const >quently eleven heliacal risings of 


" With to -i mi** remarks m the lir-t part of 

my papi.-r f p uif 1 above, not** 1‘, I rdiould -tate that 
7th i- one nt th'* be-t commentator- on th»* .S’in/i- 
5 ,'V, twpl.im*. tins vor-sfi with the under-landing, 
which lc* -".‘Hi-. to h iv>* been led by Utp il.iU r*i»m- 
im-nt- on tie* //> -e/oM. vri. ]. that t ,/ >t 

m * ois ‘ from la-* ‘tt i mr or n-iim ” H“ add-. how- 
*\ ,t \ — /■/ i.i'tt) r. t m ,s/ a-rya» tih'ir* •]tiniLa>r >/•!' >- 

"V — "at tin* pr- - **nt ttm-*. tim practice of (naming) 
th" y> <ir l»y th" inil 1 . i- taken into account by a-trono- 
!P"r ’ Forth- - tk* (*f oon-Ni-t'-rn-y, it is ju-tiHahh 1 to 
tr.in-l.it" tin* “*pi* '-it »n <i if T liau- traii-slat "d 
it ton’,* and t i' n-** of th" compounded ba-e m th** 
-’■I'/nl ir. -uppoit- th if tran-latum. And, sim*" writing 
th" llr-t part nf my pip*»i. 1 ha\**i.nm«l that P.vlaMi/ii. 
m hi*- ■■ o v "tith" S : nf i-s <* Ut J n‘a. explain- it 

in tn> -a’li" way tin word- ! >*-iri — f Oi 

t O'/r > In /-»/»! k*a-t< n-yiJriijn't nhih', 

jVi-r , ’ .-o tin* of Jupiter is to be known a- 

lh",*.pp 11 it am nf mat n«vS/»Vra w it ti whirh he 

i; at th-* tun ■ of ih.-j ri-ing after -ethng.” — 

There om be no doubt that •iM-nlny'H i-» n-"<l h' re m 
th>* -"u-.* of * tr"in th-* lining after -ettmg , ,r compare 


the planet. 8 And, this fact being established, 
the interval of about four hundred days be- 
tween two successive risings, — the same period, 
for the duration of each samvatsara ,— the omis- 
sion of one samvatsara in each cycle of twelve 
years, — and all the other points described by 
me, — follow of necessity. 

It will, doubtless, have been noticed that I 
have not been able to give any quotations from 
the first Aryabhata (born A.D. 476) or Brah- 
magupta (born A.D, 5P8), in support of the 
heliacal-rising system. And it might be sought 
to base some argument against its existence, on 
the grounds that these two eaily authorities, 
who moreover may be said to be the origina- 
tors of two of the three schools of astronomers 
in India, are silent about it, though they do 
give the mean-sign system. But the facts only 
prove the early existence and use of the mean- 
sign system; which I do not seek to deny. 
They do not prove either that the heliacal- 
rising system did not exist ; or that, having 
existed, it had gone out of use in their time. 
To take another instance, the first Aryabhata 
and Brahmagupta give no rule for finding the 
samvatsaras of the Sixty- Year Cycle; but, to 
say that this cycle was not known to either of 
them, would hardly be sensible. The mean-sign 
system for the Twelve-Year Cycle is undoubt- 
edly early. But the heliacal-rising system is 
earlier still. Among the authorities quoted 
above, the SunjaSuldhdntti 0 is as early a work 
as the Anialhatiya, if not earlier. And that 
Fariisara, Garga, and Kasyapa, are earlier than 
Aryabhata cannot be denied. Utpala quotes a 
verse of Garga, which, with some proposed 
emendations, T give as it stands in my raanu- 

suek compound** n* sn}>t-uttfnta. ‘having arisen from 
rk*pp;’ lit. ‘having >l*‘pt and then having n-srn.' — 
J. F. F ] 

0 f lw«o word-, in connection with y'acih, have to be 
supplied from tin* preceding nT-e, in winch the re&ult 
odnbited in Table i., paire 3 above, is given, 

7 Which of til** two, cannot be determined from the 
coiit* \t ; and I can find no commentator who ha' 5 ex- 
plained the point properly. I rn^elf think that the 
follow mg amop.s//-; intended But it wiiw that 
rtp.il.i, m la-3 allusion to thi- rule, takes the preceding 
ar>"b ■« q/a 

■* In \n< note on the Sunja-Suhlh'intfr, xiv. 17 (^oc tin* 
Ib v. K. Jbirge-A Translation, p. 271), Prof. Whitney 
-ny- tliat Jupiter “ would <et and ri^e lieliacally twelve 
time-, m each revolution, and each time about a month 
later than before.” But thin i-. evidently a mistake. 

Fo -a}* that the Si'inja-Siititlrhifa is a work of Vara- 
liamihira i- "imply ami-take I cannot enter into this 
point at present: but would refer any who hold that 
\i‘*w, to Varahamihira’" Panrha-Snhih’intib'ij and to 
Kern’s Preface to Ins edition of the JJ-ihat-Samhit i. 
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script copy, — evam Asvayujtiiu eli-aiva Clmi- 
tram eh=aiva B rilia spat ill I sum vat sard (rram) 
imma(rsa)yate saptaiteda (? saptatv-abdaj- 
sate=dhike l!- 10 This verse seems to leferto 
the mean-sign system: though I eon say 
nothing definitely about it, without sCLing the 
contest: of which 1 have not the opportunity 
at present. But. supposing that it doe refer 
to the mean-sign system, still it is u«»t un- 
favourable to the heliaeal-rhimf system • for the 
same Ctpala also quotes a verse of the same 
Garga, given in a preceding paragraph, in 
which CLirga says- — ‘‘when Jupiter, after 
dwelling together {with fAe $*'/•). 11 rbts and 
walks along with a t 1 f r<f, then eommeiices 
the year or Jupiter, of which the tir&t part Gy 
the nam?) is the {name of thu*) nul^hc/i r>t . 

Not only tk?„t the heliacal-rising system is 
very early, but that it alone is the original 
system of the Twelve-Year Cycle, is -elf- 
evident. The heliacal rising of Jupiter is a 
natural phenomenon. No scientific apparatus 
is needed for the observation of it : nor are 
any calculations required. 12 But such is not 
the case with the passing of Jupiter from one 
sign of the zodiac into another, with regard to 
his mean longitude. No kind of apparatus 
deter mine Jupiter's mean longitude. It i> to 
be found only by calculations, the ruhs for 


10 Gen. Cunningham also hm quoted tic- ver*e j 

tovV?o{. Sitrv. In>i. Vol. X. p. 11 Pi : end m -te-h a way, ; 
authority giwng n where Mr. Sh. 11 Uik-hit s | 

MS gives n-hiUTijat \ a- to -how tint, m tin* M*coud hilf 
*>f it, we oort-nniv have to read li'Uayat* 6i , poV | /-' , Ma- i 
‘aM — J.F F ” * : 

u prard.-o <t * may he tran-lated by ** after having _ 
completed his journey." i.e. having com phted a revolu- \ 
f ion of some kind or another i 

12 The phenomenon, moreover, i- one to widen much ■ 
attention ban always been paid iu India. 1 \ eii’n tin* 
present day, almost all the Hindu : >u. ** give the . 

dates of the heliacal ri-iuguud sotting of Jupit**r r lhi- 
i-« for religious purpo-.es ; muco, when Jupiter 1 - invisi- 
ble, some duties and ceremonies. such a- ui\e-tituie 
with the sacred thread, marriage, pilgrimages, <U* are 
not to be performed and the dates m question are 
necessary, in order to know when lie is vi-ible. au l wh**n 
re ceases to be so. Ill Fiiiich ow-* punted in Mali i- 
’wshtra,tho custom of rntning the mi o W- mis after the j 
months is not m u-e , in tact, the TweHe-\e.ir Cycle is 
now almost unknow n to the people at large ot the Hek- 
kan Butin a prepared by Jwabtpdti >id- 

dlifiuti, ami printed in the Jnnniisiiryed iva Press at | 
Madras, I find th it the author, in the mm ru-p/iuff, 
after giving the two mo ri/Minw of the Sixty Year 
' ycle, acconling to the northern and the southern 
reckoning, goes on to ay— su rratr i (hir- ‘d‘i th*- 1 * ,f , 

' FhfiitY)")h(lo j/re/n/iie. “ all o\er (India) a * certain) 
year (\,p such ftimivfMiriif as Phaitra, t'tc V which 
depends on the 1 1 orig of Jupiter i- to be taken, from 
which it is evident that some sueit rLmy-sy-tem as that 
described above is followed in tin-- I\u ch ow from Mad- 
ras. Also, in the Vhiinen-Ptnn'h n> prepared for the 
meridian of Jodhpur in Marwad, aud used there and by i 


which mibi have been established after 
observations cairied on during a very long 
time : to lay down the means of deter- 
mining Jnpuer's moan yearly or daily motion, 
is not a thing that can be aci omplished in a 
few years. Jr -cents, therefore, quite evident 
that the r-y >tem of naming the stniv. a tsar as after 
the ■ ? iu \wiich Jupiter rites, i.e. the 

heluicul-ii-i :g system, is the oi.lv oiigmal one. 

So much a- regards the antiquity of the 
]ieh?cabri-i:ig system. Let n.s now look into its 
somewhat later use. Yarahamdiira is later 
than tin* dr-t Aryabhata. And his verse, with 
which. I haw qwmd my account of the Twelve- 
A *_ ar (_h ei . . nndouhtt illy refers to this system. 
So. also. t luther of his verses in the Lnhat- 
iSmVL't/, v.h. d7 ; p'-ints to tl*j same thing. It 
runs — nay, A. 1 Ihanishtlmm sr-mabhiprapanno 13 
Alagiie y a ■ i— d \ at \ =u d a y a m Si rejyah 1 shashty* 
abda-purvah Ikabravah nanina prapadvate 
hhuta-hitas t.id=ib.lah It, — "when Jupiter, 
having com* 1 to the tir*d (nat{<haf t\t) Dhanish- 
thu, attains / 7 rising in (/Ac month) Magha, 
then commence^ that year, benelicial to beings, 
which is mimed Urabhava, tl.e first of the sixty 
vears.’’ Now, in eighteen centuries from the 
beginning of the Saka era, the Prabliava stnh- 
$r afaartt has occurred thirty times. And, by 
approximate calrulations, 1 find that YarAhi- 

MArwiili** m . t: , <*'" p.irt-* of Iudia. the *n t mtsnras are 
mimed as Fh otia-\ .11-11*1 V.u-i kha-Vursha, &c. . the 
system ,iiIo}it« d iu og". now vt r, tor naming 

tli“ it* o i'. 1 - th«* im iM-o'Ci -v-tcru 

13 The roadiug that 1 give, is Jroui my manuscript 
copv. But. .*■ <”• I ' b>*iUg \ < habl ■ to contusion, the 
n admg •/•hjc' • !>•>',. ,., (m l >>i } i which 

I- mveii 111 -Piii > pmit« d cnpic-, may al-o be of some 
authority Bn «’ di ill uinu, howcv t. lin'd that Jupiter 
do.*- notdd\N \ - st aid pi-t at the mi aonung of H banish- 
rha at the till'" <»1 hts 11-me at tli 1 mvment of the 

Bia K h.i\ u su. - -o/c. And I ttuiik. ther*. tore, that the 

r«* chug whicn I jive 1- th.* autiun* s otieiud l'o.uling 
I t ike 'ohftn . to qualify tV wird ,-iat undor- 

^tu.>d And V.u. ham-hira eall- tile 7. * r /. - Bw in qin -- 
turn "the fli-t ' be«MU-e lu- 01011’. »n w.l-. I tuo’k that 
I >hari-hTia w.n ta<* tiv-t / uA**.’ •"/-./ of the !M\t\-Y»:ir 
< ’yen*, ii- it nn i- oi the Five- Year Gvyie <d the \ e.i .r-ga- 
Jy, inti-ha s ‘>‘*‘ it- \er-t — ni'r yyo</i ( tu- <rkaa 
\'t<i i - '.}.<nn -e r , -i"o , »l -y ’l tn I - >-r — 

when the 1nm.11 and the mu;, being m (th'* miG/n't jv?'' 
Y,i-a\ a (1 l liJir - "Buai. go together m the heaven.-, then 
there is the bee mr.iug «-f the Yiuja fan I of the month) 
Mfighd" : , w lilt'll two lu* intends ti> rccmicile — Kern 
would seem !•> ha\ c known only the reading .b/»MJu 
Dhfini'hth-tvu-a : Hi- translation, Jcnr U d.- eer. 
X. S. \ ol. V ]i. t'> f ). which follows aKo the reading of 
pro ai fttl' fm prap-idj/c/' 4 . 1- — “* when Jupiter, on reach- 
ing tin* first quarter of Idiaiu-htha, ri-es in the lunar 
month of M. l::m, then begin- the fir-t year of the cycle 
,,f si\tv, named Prabliava. a year Military to all beings.’’ 
And In* add- tin* note — “ 17. Paws. AnoUe llt^eurches, 
Y<d III. P ’I lie word KH'd al-o means ‘ degree,’ 

but m here rendered by * quarter.’ according to Utpala, 
w ho explain.- it bj j ,,r, hi — J. I’. 1 • i 
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mihira’s assertion, tliougli not quite correct, is 
nearly so by tlie heliacal -rising system. Out 
of the thirty occasions, Jupiter rose, according 
to the Amunta southern arrangement of the 
turtnights, 1 * twenty-six times in the month of 
MAgha ; three times early in Phalguna ; and 
• nice in Pausha, nearly at the end of it. And 
on many occasions he rose in the Danishtlia 
nakshatra; and on some, in Sravana. The 
assertion, however, is not correct for the mean- 
Mgn system. According to that system, at the 
commencement of the Prabliava samcatsara , 
which always begins when Jupiter, by his mean 
longitude, enters Kumbha or Aquarius, he 
evidently always stands in the middle of 
Dhanishtha. 15 But the Prabliava saiiivatsara 
may begin, and as a matter of fact 1 find by 
calculation that it has begun, in any of the 
twelve months, as will be shewn when I treat 
of the Sixty-Year Cycle. It is evident, there- 
fore. that the verse in question supports the 
heliacal-rising system. Moreover, the word 
a ‘I ay a itself is used in it. It might be argued 
that Yarahamihira's rule ( Brihat-Samhitd , viii. 
22 ; ek-aikam abdeshu nav-ahateshu, &e.) for 
t : tiding the nakshitm of Jupiter, has reference 
i" his mean longitude ; and, consequently, that 
ft gives the mean-sign system. But it is absurd 
t'> suppose that so learned an astronomer as he, 
stating the rule that a saiiivatsara is to be 
named from the nakshatm in which Jupiter 
uses, did not know that the naksltat ra 7 at the 
lime of his rising, can be determined only from 
his apparent longitude. The reason why he 
gives a rule for finding the mean longitude only 
is, m my Opinion, this : — Anyone conversant 
with Hindu mathematical astronomy, knows 
how tedious a task it is to find the mean longi- 
t ide of a planet from the ahnnuma, or number 
■ 1 elapsed days, counted from the beginning of j 
theKalpaor of a Yugu. But, when once it 
has been found, it is much less tedious to cal- : 
< iilato, from it, the apparent longitude by the ; 
general rule-.. So, A uruhumihira, I think, gives j 
.. ■simple rule for finding the mean longitude ; 

f Jupiter oil a given day. and leaves to the j 
..vfronomers the calculation of the apparent j 

* I havo followed tho Ain'int'i arr;iiifrenu*nt hern, as , 
. Iso inTabb* III. on pa^o above, because it i- always 1 
thi- arrangement that actually taken m a-tronomical ! 
work-* for calculation^. , 

11 The sipn Kumbha commences m the midfile of 1 
» tumirththa and end.- at the end of the third quarter of 


longitude. Or, it may also be said, as the 
difference betw een the mean and the apparent 
longitudes of Jupiter, on the day of his helia- 
cal rising, is not very much, — sometimes about 
five degrees and sometimes nearly niL as I 
have found from several calculations, — V ara- 
hamihira gives the simple rule for rough 
practical purposes only ; leaving it to the 
astronomer to make more detailed calculations, 
when absolute accuracy is required. But. even 
s apposing that the said verse of Yarahamilma 
implies the mean-sign system, it tv ill only 
prove that lie gives both systems. 

Let us notv turn to the more modern 
period. Of the authorities quoted above in 
support of the heliacal-rising system, the 
Muhurta-Tattva and the Jy6tisJia<laq>am arc 
comparatively modern. The author of the first 
is the father of the well-known Gan sa Daivajna. 
the author of the Grahaldghava ; and> 
therefore, its date is about Saka-Samvat 1420 
expired (A.D. 1498-09) ; and it was written 
at Nandgaum on the western coast, about 
forty-five miles south of Bombay. The date of 
the second, as I have determined from certain 
data in it, is Saka-Samvat 1479 expired (A.D. 
1557-58) ; and it was written at Kondapalli, 
somewhere in the Karnataka country. And, 
in addition to these two, a third reference to 
the heliacal-rising system has been given in 
note o above, from Raiiganatha’s commentary 
on the Surya- $ i<l<l hunt a. The date of this 
commentary is Saka-Samvat 1525 expired 
(A.D. Ifi 03-1604) ; and it was written at 
Benares. These details suffice to shew' that 
the heliacal-rising system is referred to in 
w oi iCs of a modern period, and belonging to 
different parts of the country. 

It is true that the use of the Twelve-Year 
Cycle is rare. This is shewn bv the faet 
that some astronomical works do not refer to 
it in either s\ sit in, though it would not have 
been beyond their sphere to do so; and by the 
fact that, out of many hundreds of inscriptions, 
only seven have been fi'iind, mentioning the 
saihrufstuas of it. 1 * But, if the use of the 
heliacal -rising system is rare, the use of the 


Ptlrva- Hha«lrnpa<l;i 

O /V'-fr K , v *', of ‘In- .VWiVVi* Ili-tin anil 

t, rr, k lnrv b lil ' t ” th " K *rly Cuptu pen.., I anil 

M , 1 " 1 ' 1 tl "‘ vr.mU Of th.. K.nlainlia chieftain 

Mnu r t "luarnian bo?b\ \ ,,] VlJ n \- ; n 

p. 21) from the livj^aum District ° ° 
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mean-sign system is still more so. The sttmvat- 
*aras mentioned in the four records of the 
Early Gupta period, which give full details for 
calculation, are proved to belong to the 
heliacal-rising system. And, while 1 have 
been able to quote no less than eleven autho- 
rities referring to that system, a distinct re- 
ference to the mean-sign system is to be found 
in only two; viz. the first Aryabhata and 
Brahmagupta, as quoted above. If to these 
we add an interpolated verse in the Sid >11 in a ta- 
Sir6mani, and also hold that Garga and \ ara- 
hamihira give the system, even then the 
number comes to only live. 17 And in about 
eight of such works as would be expected to 
refer to the system, of a date later than 
A.D. 1478, which I have examined, I find 
a reference to it in none at all. 


! Looking to the present time, if the mean- 
! sign system is used in one part of the country, 
the heliacal-rising system is used in another ; lft 
while, in others, both systems are almost, if not 
qnite, unknown. The mean-sign system is 
: doubtless the more convenient of the two: 
i since the duration ot the snmvcttsara, roughly 
! three hundred and sixty-one days, approaches 
so near to that of the solar year ; and the 
omission of a aamvabartt occurs only once m 
about eighty-five years. And this point of 
convenience seems to be the reason for which 
the system was invented by the astronomers. 
But, as both the systems are given in astrono- 
mical woiks, both of them must certainly 
have been actually used. And such will 
always be the ease, as long as those works 
exist. 


CONFUCIUS AND HIS MISSION. 

BY DR. KDKIXS: PEKING. 


There is no spot in China held more sacred 
than the tomb of Confucius. It lies midway 
between Peking and Shanghai, and is about 
400 miles distant from each of these cities. 
The lineal descendant of Confucius resides here, 
and attends to the sacrifices and to the careful 
preservation of the various antiques which 
are here deposited. The country is flat, but 
sixteen miles away is a small hill called Ni-sha:i. 
In the Year 552 B.C the wife of a provincial 
scholar, respectable in station, might have been 
seen approaching this hill to worship. She 
offered a prayer to the spirit ot the hill and 
returned. She was dressed m a somewhat 
rough -looking grey silk robe. 1 he sleeves 
were deep and full, covering her hands. Tin* 
left portion of the robe \va> made full enough 
to cross under the neck o\er the right portion 
of the robe and was field ni its position b\ a 
girdle tied in front. Tlie feet were completely 
covered. Tlie next year a son was born to tliis 
ladv, and fiis parents gave him the name Kieu, 
or ‘hillock,’ in remeiubiance of tin* pra\ei. 
Two days before his birth, it is said, a beauti- 
ful unicorn was seen m ar to the house called 
the rhi-hn. This creature being scon is an 
omen that a sage is about to be born. He 

1T A verso containing a refereno-' to tin* sy-tom 
tfiven as belonging to Srtpati in Pan lit Bapu 
Sbastri’s edition of the 8id>ih>j nia-Sir p lo. * 


resembles a deer in shape but has scales like a 
dragon and fleshy horns, and never appeals 
but as a portent of some great event. 

At six years of age Confucius shewed 
great fondness for imitating ancient cere- 
monies, and persuaded his companions, instead 
of any rougher play, to join him in mimicking 
observances connected with worship and with 
funeral rites. He went to school at se\€n 
vears of age. and his schoolmaster's name is 
recorded Ping-cluing, who was a magistrate 
acting at Tung-ngo, a place still in existence, 
and its name preserved on the map of the pro- 
vince of Shan-tung. In pictures, the mastei 
sits under a tree, and a few scholars, the school 
companions of Confucius, are seated on stooK 
irregularly placed near to the master's table. 

At tin* ago of seventeen Confucius accepted 
a post which required him to be in charge -i 
the market-bargaining w ith the people. He in- 
spected articles and prices of goods brought to 
market, and decided upon the correctness ot 
w eights and measures. He married the daugh- 
ter of his Minerior in office in hL nineteenth year. 
When his rfiust son was born, the ruler of the 
L.»o kingdom* under whose jurisdiction he had 
been acting as an officer of markets, sent h:m 

but I ilu not tiii'I It OJ tilt* > or 'srrpat:. 

15 See note 1 above. 
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us a present a carp, and Confucius therefore 
named his son Li, that being the Chinese word 
for * carp.* Native artists represent the sage 
us standing at his door with folded hands, pre- 
pared to 1 eeeive the platter of fish from the 
servant who accompanied the ollieiai messen- 
ger of the prince. 

Confacius. while ^ t 111 young, was a diligent 
inquirer in.o ceremonies, and it is mentioned 
tii it ho visited the ancestral temple of the 
sovereign of L}o to enguire into the details of 
worship. I’iie harp, the bell, and the musical 
stone, the vases in which the offerings were 
placed, and the other implements used in sa- 
eritieing, were all in turn the subjects ot his 
i {ue&t ioniums. The intense interest shewn by 
him in ceremonies was one uf the rea^om why 
he attained, while comparatively young, the 
re pur at ion of a sage. In one of a hundred 
‘-cones engraved in China to accompany bio- 
graphical notices of Confucius, may be seen 
the manter seated at a table with his pupils j 
around him. Two new dbeiplcs are just ; 
e merino-. They are grave men coming to 

com ult the sage. They do so became they 
ha\e been recommended by their instructor, 
r;-t deceased, to rely in future on tin* aid j 
i,j Confucius in their studies. In the (rf'Ctt 
L.-oopgA/f, the first among the Four IJnnk.y 
there is a sentence which has become very 
eonular — '■ Let justice be your profit.*’ In a 
kingdom, gain is not to be considered gam. 
h> gain will be found in justice. That b, the 
aim of men must be to do justly and to regard 
this as prosperity. These were, it is ^aid, the 
words of a forefather of the dying statesman, 
who recommended hi- pupils to billow* Mm 
teaching of ConCueiu*-. \\ it h him th« y wuiild 
be morally safe. This sehtem-e fiom the 
ijr*ti r lobtwrh'oi i — “Cain w ill ho f m:,d in 
justice" — b a great favourite, and b Fi »-ijn»'ialy 
seen w rittwi on t he dour* of ti ude^peopie in ( 'hina 
01 interchange with such M-ntenee-, a- TIiom* 
who are lo\ul and ill. a! will long main.ain 
tfa-ir family pio-»pciii v. At the pr^'cnt. nun* 
i h* Miiiic sentence is ottm ijuoted by the 
{’lnne-e in defence of their co»i-cr\ ati\ c policy. 
It tliev are ad \ wed to adm l railway > amt the 
foreign method of working ini»n ,vt , in . . »•! i» - j- to 
increase the mateiml prosperity ot thmr cuiin- 
rry, they reply that thb would be in invert 
du teaeliing of the sages by putting gain 


above justice. When statesmen use this lan- 
guage they mean that they prefer to hold 
firmly to Confucianism, but it is not unjust to 
say that the real cause of their want of willing- 
ness to inaugurate improvements is that they 
possess too much indolence, timidity, and nar- 
rowmess of view, to allow of their making any 
decided progress, willingly at least. 

Confucius went on a visit to the Chow coun- 
try, the imperial domain. He is usually re- 
presented as travelling in a carriage draxvn by 
tw*o horses, the gift of his sovereign. He 
would proceed westward for ten or twelve days 
to reach the old capital of the Chow emperors. 
He there saw the founder of Tauism, known 
as Lau-tan, In the modern engraving con- 
tained in the hundred pictures of the life of 
Confucius above referred to, Lau-tan is an old 
gentleman, sitting at a table on which a harp 
lies. This he plays. He has a high forehead 
deeply marked with the lines of age. Confu- 
cius is 51 years old, grave, intelligent and 
polite. He a.vks information as to the cere- 
monies of the Court. Lau-tan. being an officer 
of many years’ standing, is wc 11 able to answer 
hid enquiries. On parting he said to his 

visitor. — “Not bein < g rich, I have no valuable 
things to present to you. The good man, when 
parting, speaks his thoughts. It b robbery for. 
me to claim to be good, but I speak my 
thoughts ; and this I ^ny, that with intelligence 
\ou distinguish deeply and are bold to advise 
even if death be near. Your views are 
broad ; ami even when dangerous to yourself 
vo u will expose mwi’s crimes. As a son, vou 
regard yourself ,»•» entirely belonging io vour 
lather : mi mother, as u subject, as entirely 
belong. eg t o \ n.u’ piinre. dies mUrview is 
mei^e-n d in the life n| (’onim*fu>, written 
about D -o TL( \ 1 y Ss-mn-tden In theextan 1 
r- -nipture i 1' 1 1 1 i - visit n/ide about tlie vear 
A. I). 1-'", Lau-tan “tends leaning on a staff 
(‘.'iifm-ms ] ns»*i,ts hnn with a bird as a gift, 
ai.d anoihe” bird living T.ear is add'd as an 
oriiumen*. Loth the -.vge“ w ear a flat -crowned 
hat with t urned-up brim Tin re are no elmrac- 
leibtic le.it urcs, nor any attempt to express 
the greatness of the two ^agt Tile merit of 
the sculptured group b that rd‘ representing 
tbeenMom.s of the time. I lie costumes, the 
n-ngcN, the stamp of Chinese antiquity are 
there in the artist s mind the two sages are 
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grandees of tlie Clieu dynasty and nothing 
more. In the hundred pictures the conception 
of the Sung dynasty appears, and here the 
accessories are in keeping. Art was then 
improved. The philosophy of the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, had followed the poetry of 
the seventh, eighth and ninth. Together they 
had completed the ideal of antiquity. Men 
such as Confucius and Lau-tan obtained a con- 
ventional treatment in accordance with their 
historical importance. Here lies the difference 
between the Confucius of the Han dynasty 
artist, and that of the Sung dynasty. 

Another of the hundred pictures represents 
^Confucius as enquiring respecting ancient 
music from an officer of the Chow kingdom, 
named Chang-bung. Confucius is on the right, 
as guest. Behind the host is a table on which 
are placed a musical stone and a bell. To the 
right of Confucius is a boy with a harp. Near 
to him two pupils of Chang-hung are placed by 
the artist to fill the picture on that side. They 
are listening to the conversation. Another 
pupil adjusts the musical stone. The remainder 
are variously occupied on the left with a harp 
or a book. The conversation convinces Chang- 
hung that Confucius is a sage of the highest 
rank. He mentions his opinion to a friend, ajid 


the notion of the mild force of example and 
the power attendant on a good and pure life. 
The ancient kings renovated their contempora- 
| ries by music as well as by moral teaching, 

| and their high character as regenerators of 
society is understood to spring from the po>- 
| session of a mild harmonizing genius of which 
I the musical faculty was the outward sign. The 
ancient idea of a model government is, with 
! the Chinese, neither commercial nor military, 
but moral. The ideal Governor is a civilizer, 

; who wins the hearts of the nation by justice 
; and benevolence. 

After serving the State as Chief Minister 

until he was 57 years of age, Confucius 
! retired, and occupied himself with editing the 
classics. In the ancient poetry he found the 
glorious example of Wen-wang carefully elabo- 
rated. The body of words were combined in 
this ideal with high moral wisdom. Such a 
j man might be a model for prince and people . 

I So also were Yau and Shun, Yii and Tang, 
examples of the highest class as men, u> 
kings and as sages. Confucius felt his mis- 
sion to be the preservation of the words, 
works, and historical significance of these men, 
for the benefit of posterity. His eye rested on 
, the past. He was by temperament eonserva- 


remarks that the ancient kings w~ere in maimer j tive. He felt a supreme dislike for bad moral 
complaisant and obliging. “ They sought j conduct, for tyranny, for crime and all break- 
knowledge from every source and carefully j ing away from good tradition. With this in 
retained it. They searched into the nature of . his mind he undertook to edit the classics, 
things without ever resting. Is not Coufu- ! His official life and his travels had prepared 
fins a sage of the same rank as they ? ” To , him for this. He had good opportunities, and 
thi> his friend replied, “ The good usages j he did what he could with the documents he 
of the ancient sages were sunk into disrepute. | ^vas able to consult. 

The ceremonial and the music of Yau and Slum , When Confucius undertook to edit the 


were in a state of decay. The aim of Confu- j classics, with the purpose of perpetuating the 
ems was to restore them.” Confucius heard good example and teaching of the great men of 
thi.> and said. “ I am not a sage. I dare not antiquity, he found that there were five sub- 
take to myself this honour. I am only one who jects to be treated. These were history, 
is fond of ceremonies and music.” In tlie Chow poetry, ceremonies, music .and divination. The 
dynasty the chief musician was also the chief history he had to preserve was the royal 
»• du cat or. It wa*. t herefore, natural that Con- chronicle of the time of Yau and Shun, 2350 to 
fnems should attribute to music a first-class 2205 B.C.; the chronicle of the Hia dynasty, 
importance. When he heard performed the *2205 to 1700 B.C. ; that of the Sluing dynasty, 
i' eient music of the emperor Slmn, it is said to 1122 B.C. ;and that of the Chow dyna- 

that he was deeply affected. For three days sty, 1122 B.C. toliis own times. The poetry he 
afterwards lie could not distinguish the special j found in existence was partly royal, or official, 
flavour of animal food. The fact is that the j and partly popular. So far as it was official, 
traditions which had reached China, of the rule ■ it was written by official poets, for use on occa- 
of wise kings of antiquity, were pervaded by 1 sions of sacrifices, banquets, marriages and 
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other state occasions. Chow'-kung wrote a part 
of the local songs, and the other portions of 
these songs were made official by their recep- 
tion into the royal collection. Whether Com 
fucius rejected some or not, is a debated 
question, Yuen-mei says no. Cliau-yi says 
he rejected more than *200. Both of these 
learned scholars belonged to the la^t century. 
Legge thinks Confucius did nothing to the 
book. But, however that may be, it has many 
sweet pictures of early manners. It has high 
praise for sages and for the virtuous. It 
^ino-s of battles, of the harvest field, of the 
hunt, the banquet, and the sacrifice. It 
boasts of no epic grandeur, but it has idyllic 
scenes, which please a refined taste in love with 
the primitive and the antique. Confucius also 
discoursed on the importance of ceremonial 
observances for the king, the officer and the 
private man. There are three classical works 
on ceremonies. They describe in detail the 
laws, the grades and duties of office, the rules 
for marriages and for funerals ; in short, all 
the ancient institutions and customs of the 
land. But how far Confucius bad his hand 
In them is not known. Nor can we now learn 
what he did in preserving the ancient music. 
This, however, we know, that in one of the 
three classical books first mentioned there are 
preserved a few notes of very ancient sacrifi- 
cial melodies, enough to tell us that such 
mumc as they then practised was slow and 
M>h*mn, and consisted of four or five notes 
>nly. The lute, the panpipe, the bell and the 
musical stone, were the favourite instruments. 
Dancing accompanied the music, and this was 
also slow and solemn. The object of both was 
to inspire all persons with reverential feelings 
Mutable to a religious service. Confucius 
ha 1 to decide on all these things, and, lastly 
to edit the Book of Divination. When lie 
grew old, he made this his chief study. It was 
supposed to contain the most profound results 
of the teaching of the sages. In it also there 
was much of a frivolous nature. This, how- 
ever. he allowed to remain. To tell for- 
tunes by straws, is not a very dignified occu- 
pation. Yet the sages of China had to 
. ountenanee it, and to read with respect a 
multitude of recorded instances of divina- 
tion, because they were enshrined in a 
book belonging to the ancient sages and 


possessing their authority. On the other 
side, it should be said, that there are many 
good moral statements in this old book. As a 
picture of what the Chinese thought in the 
twelfth century before Christ it is indeed in- 
valuable. 

This book and the others constitute the 
| Bible of the Chinese. The great ciedit of 
j Confucius amongst his countrymen is based on 
I his repute as an Ezra in fixing the canon, 
j besides being generally their chief guide in 
| education, statesmanship and morality. If we 
! take this book which comes down or dates 
i from the age of Eli and Samuel of Hebrew 
history, and turn over its leaves, — a hook, let it 
, be remembered, which 200,000, 000 of our fel- 
■ low men regard as their most sacred treatise, — * 

| what do we find ? Let it be the forty -eighth 
oracle. It is the oracle of the well. Lender the 
figure of a well the words are, — “ When yon 
change a city, you do not change the well. The 
j water grows no less nor does it increase. To 
those who come and those who go, the well is 
s t i 11 t he well . T hey d ra w up w r a t er . VC bent h e 
rope is yet not at the top, if the bucket breaks it 
: is unlucky.” In the figure itself, the idea is that 
: of wood going into water. The lesson drawn 
| is the need of care in government to avoid a 
catastrophe. Cities change, hut monarchy and 
law T continue to rule. Other ideas similar to 
these are drawn from the oracle. This exam- 
ple gives a very good notion of the most 
admired of the Chinese classics, of its antiquity, 
and the style of comment with which for 3u0O 
years the Chinese have been accustomed to dis 
course upon it, A good portion of this ancient 
manual of divination is even older than 30* 
years. It is, therefore, very full of interest, 
since there is no country, except the land dis- 
tinguished by the Christian revelation, which 
has retained a literature fortified by historical 
and chronological data uninterrupted during 
the flight of so many ages. This was the kind 
of book that Confucius studied when he wa* 
advanced in age. Perhaps he admired in it 
not so much its oracular amhiguitv as the 
clear moral sentences and a certain breadth of 
j view which the reader meets with here and 
there when the authors are throwing glances 
at the outer universe. A philosophv of nature 
here comes upon the scene which was destined 
to exert an immense influence and to have a 
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long career. It aims to reduce all existence | 
into groups, to embrace nature, in all her | 
aspects, in one comprehensive whole, and j 
to bring the universe, by means of steady 
and profound thought, under the control of the 
sage. It was in this field of thought that Con* 
fucius loved to expatiate when he was in the 
maturity of his powers. With it harmonized, 
not unsuccessfully, the philosophy of the Chung- 
yung. that is of the Inrariablc Shan* a book 
published by his grandson, which contained 
in it the philosophical principles held by 
Confucius. 

The portrait of Confucius here given, — 
from a drawing (taken fiom Chinese wood- 
cuts) by a lady friend of the writer, — is not 
of the Han dynasty tradition, but that of the 
Sung dynasty, the result of later criticisms. 
"Wheu Buddhism led the Chinese to he in love 
with idulatry, they made pictures and images 


of various Tanist gods, and at last it occurred 
to them to make use of images in the temples 
of Confucius. At the time of the invention of 
printing, the art of wood -engraving became 
common, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
In memoirs of Confucius, and in books con- 
I tabling an account of liis temple and tomb in 
‘ his native city, it became a common thin" to 
! introduce a portrait of the sage. This was 
! ideal rather than real ; and it represents what 
j the Chinese of the middle ages thought Con- 
| fucius ought to have been in feature and in 
dress. 

In the last scene the sage is standing before 
a tombstone, pencil in hand, inscribing the 
name of an ambassador from the Woo country, 
who was buried there, and whom Confucius 
praised for his economy in the expense?* of his 
own funeral and for his acquaintance with the 
mysteries of philosophy. 
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Zeitschrift der Deutsche n M^rgenlindischcn 
Gt selhchtft (Journal of the ( Vrman Oriental 
Society ) 

< .i Vol. XL. Part ILL { 18861 

Professor David Kaufmann opens the part 
with an article on Ibn Saruk’s Hebrew Dic- 
tionary, Menachem. He urges the necessity of 
critical editions of Hebrew works of the middle 
a ges . He takes th e Me a ache m as his text . and show s 
r he great differences between the printed text of 
Filipowski (London, 1854) and the available MSS. 
The article is a purely critical one and cannot 
be summarized. 

Signor L. Morales follows with an interesting 
paper on the hook of the Entertaining Stories 
of Bar Hebraus. The MS containing this, forms 
a portion of the Syriac Codex No. 1 ( 3 <*f the 
\ atiean Library, which was written in the year 
Lido A. D. The collection contains about 7o0 sayings 
ami anecdotes, some of which Bernsteiu has 
published in his Chcezinmathia Syriaca The work 
is divided into the following chapters; from each 
of which the author gives extracts (text, translation 
and vocabulary L 

Chapter I. Useful sayings of Greek Philoso- 
phers. 

„ II. Useful sayings of Persian wise men 

,, III do of Indian do. 

,, IV. do. of Jewish do 


i 


j 

I 


:er V. 

do. 

of Christian anchonte> 

VI. 

do. 

of Muhammadan king* 



and wise men. 

VII. 

do. 

of doctors and the 



learned. 

VIII. 

do. 

of Arabian ascetics and 


reverends 

,, IX. Anecdotes of physicians, and of 
wliat is connected with them. 

,, X. Selected Fables concerning the 

speech of irrational animals. 

,, XI. Anecdotes concerning those who 
interpret dreams and deal in magic. 

XIL Anecdotes concerning rich and 
magnanimous and generous men 

„ XIII. Anecdotes concerning covetous 

and avaricious men. 

XIV. Anecdotes concerning men of busi- 
ness. 

,, XV. Merry anecdotes concerning mimes 

and players. 

„ XVI Anecdotes concerning boorish and 
stupid men. 

,, XVII. Anecdotes concerning fools and 
madmen. 

„ XVIII. Anecdotes concerning thieves and 
robbers. 

„ XIX. Wonderful anecdotes and adven- 
tures. 

„ XX. Physiognomical signs mentioned 

by the wise. 
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To Indian readers the third chapter will 
naturally be the most interesting, and the 
following extracts are therefore taken from it : 

i Leaf 90.) “ It is said that when any one dies 
m the house of an Indian his friends arm them- 
selves go before his door, and say, ‘ Show us him 
who hath slain thy beloved, that we may slay 
tom.' If reply is made, ‘The unconquerable mnsi- j 
hie is his murderer,’ they say, ‘ Grieve not all too J 
much over something against whose power j 
neither thou nor we can fight.' In this manner ; 
console they the mourners.” 

-One of them '.the Indians said, ‘The wound 
„f cue spear healeth quickly, but wounding by the 
H ord is uuli tillable 

•• Another said. ‘ The appetites of this world are 
like the water of the sea, no matter how much a 
man may drink thereof, hi* thirst remaineth 
ever as great * 

“Another said, ‘ Wme hath four properties 
which it giveth to those who drink it. First, 
it hath the property of the peacock, i.e. 
his ;the drinker's! colours and moth ns become 
beautiful ; then the property of the ape, for lie 
oeginneth to joke v ith everyone: then the 
property of the lion, for he trusteth in Ins strength 
and bee o met h proud; and lastly, the property 
of the pig, inasmuch as he maketh himself in- 
•u*linately drunk, walloweth in the mire and 
finally speweth. out filth/ 

Leaf 1*1) “ Another was asked, k W hat does a 
w /jian without a man resemble F and he answered, 

‘ A river without water/ 

One more example, taken from the tenth chapter 
-,f this old Syriac collection of folk-lore, may be 
given on account of its close connexion with a 
well-known Indian fable : — 

v Leaf 115) “ The wolf, the fox, and the lion , 
; :ncd in partnership, and caught in their hunt- 
ing a goat, a doe and a hare. Then said the 
b:,n to the wolf, ‘ Divide them amon^t us/ 
The wolf said ‘ The goat for thee, the doc for me, 
and the hare for the fox/ When the lion lie 1 
-his he waxed w roth and sprang on the wolf and 
kilb d him. Then said heto the fox, * Do thou divide 
tv_.ni/ Replied the fox, ‘ The goat for your 
creak fa st, the hare for your dinner, and the kid 
f.,r your supper/ Then said the lion to him, 

* Fr-ou whom didst thou learn this fair division F 
f'he replied, * From the wolf, your Majesty, 

\ ih-th btdoie thee/ 

Dr. Adolf Baumgartner follows with a paper 
r h- Armenian work on Rhetoric, entitled the 


1 In i note (p. 771 of the same volume) 

j.'r Svnzb-r mentions that it has been brought to his 
" jtu “ tiur th: j expression has been previously dealt 


Book of the Chrie, by Moses of Choren. The 

rhetoric of this author, written in the tenth 

century, consists of ten books and an appendix. 
Each book is devoted to a distinct rhetorical arti. 
fice. and commences with a definition, followed by 
a numbei of examples of the artifice dealt with. 

The titles of each book are given in Armeniar; 
the following are the Greek translations : 

1. 7T€p\ ypem?. 

2. 7 rept yvo>pr)$. 

3. 7T€p\ aV(X(T K€VTfS. 

4. opoy T07TOV. 

5. opof eyxcD^ttou. 

6 . 7 rep\ tyvyov. 

7. opos <n>yxpt (T€( * s - 

I 8. 6 pos T)6o7TOliaS. 

1 fi. o pos 

10. opoy Oeafcos- 

; The work is an imitation of the Progymnasmata 
of Aphthonius, or of Theon, or of both. The 
, subjects of the origin and contents of the work 
i are dealt with at considerable length. 

; Dr. M. Heidenheim contributes a controversial 
; article on a new edition of the text of I. 
Samuel. 

Dr. Adolf Fr. Stenzler gi^es an interesting 
, note on the >ri%>*RTs^ which. is mentioned in the 
loth book of the Royhnva,h*a, in the Kathd-Sarit- 
j Sugar n, and in the Panchatuntra . Mallinatha’s 
I commentary on the first passage is quite unsatis- 
! factory, but Dinakara’s supplies the needful 
explanation. He says hT^PTT *1^ 

PTrir^f 5T?r : g*S c, r rjfRmmsnrw. 

* if a woman and a man on one and the same bed 
place a sword between themselves, and so remain in 
chastity, it is called the vow of the sword-blade,* 
This is borne out by the Old German custom 
mentioned by Jacob Grimm in his Deutsche 
Jtechtsalterthumer , p. 168 ; — * It was an ancient 
custom, if a man slept by a woman, whom he did 
not wish to touch, for him to place a sword between 
them, and to lay himself down/ He then quotes 
numerous examples. K. Weinhold (Die dcutschen 
Frauen , I. 318; II 9) relates a similar custom. 

Dr. Stenzler concludes, f It would not be too 
rash to conclude from the above coincidence, that 
this custom, like many others, has been preserved 
from the most ancient times in various branches 
of the Indo-Germanic stem. That Mallinatha 
; does not appear to have known more about it, can 
| be explained by the custom having disappeared in 
: his country in the far south, and being no longer 
there remembered/ 1 


with by Professor Weber in his treatise * Vebcr eine 
Fjpi^oth' ih’< Jruhnni-Tjhftrat'i* The vow is there called 
the appall raer at am — [I may note that the same custom 
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A short note by Professor O. Bolitlingk suggests I 
a textual emendation to Vasishtha I. 22 ; and in | 
connexion with id. II. 05, quotes some curious I 
instances of false etymology. 

Dr. G. Buhler contributes a reply to a former : 
article of Dr. Bolitlingk s oil A.pn do. aiha . Tlie > 
paper principally deals with questions * >f textual . 
< riticisni. j 

Dr. Ernst Kuhnert gives us an interesting : 
£a}i* r on Midas in Legend and in Art. He cxa- , 
mine^ the Midas myth from its earliest form to j 
Its latest development, and concludes that it is : 
a mixture of the ancient Silenus myth with ] 
reminiscences of an actual powerful kmg of 
Phrygia named Midas. He then traces the 
various known specimens of ancient art represent- 
ing epi-odes in the legend. 

The number concludes with a notice by Signor 
Ign. Guidi of a short Syriac life of the Patriarch 
Sahhrisho v ot J 0-604 A.D. . The text is given in 
full The MS. from which it is taken is Cod. 
Vatic Syriac. 1S3, fol. of>7. a’2. 
dp. Vol. XL PartIV. 

The numl >er commences with the historico-heroic 
poem of Ibn A1 Mu’tazz entitled Mu’tazid as 
Prince and Regent. Tlie text with full commen- 
tary and translation into German is given by Dr. 
Lang The text is founded on the MS. of the Bibl. 
Nat. at Paris. No U39, written in the year 1007 
AH. The poem sings uf AbiVl ’Abbas bin Al- 
MuwafFaq from his first appearance -00 A. H h 
toliis death ^HA.II.k The entire text, and a portion 
of the commentary and translation, are here given. 

Dr. M. Klamroth continues his interesting 
paper on the Greek physicians mentioned by 
A1 YTYqubi. 

Dr. Philippi next deals with the pronunciation 
of the Semitic letters usually represented m the 
Roman character by ic and y, and in the Arabic 
character by j and After a minute compuri- 

sonofthe use of the-e letters in a number of 
Semitic languages, the author comes t<> the con- 
clusion that we may assume that originally they 
were only spoken as consonantal vowels and 
like other Consonant ^ were written, and that 
also >i or i m the mo-calh‘d diphthongs an 
and If i were retirement ed by these letters. but 
that wilt'll theme diphthongs were contracted to 
u or f rempo.’tivel y, the eoiimoiiantal tf 4, r i could 
he « unit toil, am has happened m Pho-ninan while 
:n Hebrew they have remained as migiim for the 
long sonant vowels 4 and < , 

To Anglo-Indians, the most important papei m 
this huimIht is a eout muatioii of L)r. I. 

im t.iimlm to the mtu.l-.TLtm of popular lolkh-re mHih.tr 
Bij.u Mall m o-tor-m- law. m th- uoU-liroMi 
<St»mr ot Uipu Mall. ./. 1. >. /’ Hart 1 -pc ail numhri, 

ISM, p 1 lei, alt, niptm to -t-uun h.m and a;.' uu-i! 


Bradkc's important essays on Ancient Indian 
Religion- and Language-History. The pro- 
fessor takes as his text tlie German word garteti 
* a garden.* which he identifies with the 
Sanskrit griha , ‘ a house.’ through the Gothic 
yanh * *a house.* instead of connecting it with the 
Greek \oproj and the Lati nhortus as has been done 
by Kluge in his Etgnudog itches T V<>rterbnch (hr 
dtuhchen Spt'itrhe. This derivation necessitates 
the reference of griha to an older form *gridha , 
instead of deriving it from the root grok or 
grabk 

From this lie leads on naturally to his next 
^fourth es^ay — ‘On Sanskrit h. equivalent to 
Indo-Germanic dh, bh , and the place of the 
Vedic language amongst the Indo-Aryan Dia- 
lects.’ The author endeavours to formulate the 
rule according to which a Sanskrit h is to be re- 
ferred to an original i. Indo-Germanic' dh or bh. He 
first gives all the instances with which lie is 
acquainted in which this is certainly the case. I 
give them here in an extremely condensed form • — 
(1) The suffix of the 1st pers. plu. mod .->««/< e 
- mahi .; Give k -peOa. 

G) The suffix of the *2 sg. imperat. act. hi or 
dki ; Greek -Ol 

hita from dkd t beside - dhita { -dhith as 
second member of a compound ^ sudhita , Ac '. CD 
on the other hand ahita, pnr6h it a. Ac. 

G ruhita . ‘red,* beside rndhira ; Gr. epvOpos. 

( 5 ) ruh, robot <*. ‘ to mount,* ‘ to increase* = rudh ; 
rudhati ; Zend, rud, raodhekti , ‘ to increase * 
gj) griha = Gothic gm\h. 

grab, grih — grabk , gnbk ; Zend garexr 
G) kaknba RV), beside Icaknhh ^RV\ kakahba 
(VS*: Gothic haubip 

In only tw< > of the above instances 1 ,ind 

d*i do both forms not occur in the oldest ln«h m 
language. Dr. von Bradkc finall}’ come-; r * :n- 
conclusion that from the above examples or from 
those cases in which a 8 aiimkrit dh or kk a] \ 
without a corresponding h. it is impossible to t .|- 
mulate any rule depending either upon a* <‘.> 71 : 
position. H*» next considers th** fallowing p.,u- 
of Sanskrit forms, which arc most j.rt d M y a 
Indo-Germanic origin — 

(L r ah — radh.oi. radh n \radh a : radh : 
vi hcrr\ 

1 :D hrar f hra — dhvnr, dhra, of dmh 
4 har — hha>‘ t ef aLo ilhaC. 

1 ) <parh 'pprihay'itf R X) hemido <pardh <ii>ir- 
dhaf,:\ 

v 5‘ ft ah — tifJi Ih. 

harsh — bhar<h in hhrishfi. 

down Hem-dr 'ii,! in tin* Hod Hut in- pkn-e- a -wt r<. 
in ‘tween her and lints* It. and «M 1 ]m h. him ~i^r> r un<l 
1 liioth'T, in +> k - 11 ot 1>'~ i-Tu-al ot lier.ob.mr - >.-e i( * 1 

1 su/.t* I-c* Ye* VIH p 112 - 1 . A *, 
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7' h<tr, h finite — blmf . hhfinut i. 

x ' ha r. h a rifa tl ~d h a r. 

‘ ji; tfnh — (jh'lha, (ji'dhvt, aijhvlcshat, jmjvhshatas 
RV 1 ; Zend, yuz ; Indo-Ger. yhityh or yvy h. 

The^e nhu refuse to lend themselves to any 
general rule, and the author concludes that we 
mu-t also give up this attempt to explain hy any 
sound lav.* the peculiar Indian forms with h 
•i _*s:de old dlt . bh. 

It we venture on a further investigation, the 
poult arises whether these double forms may not 
h>. t-‘Xi lained by the influence of other Indo- 
Aryan dialects. He therefore proposes to liiih- 
s*,lt Hie three following questions : — 

1 D* > general considerations forbid the idea 
,f the iniiuence of other Indo-Aryan dialects on 
biiguage of the Vedic poems, or the idea of 
"V. existence of >>uch dialects? 

'1 Do we find, with reference to the pheno- 
which we have just been considering, clear 
-i\oe*s <*f other lndo-Aryan dialects in tin* It lg- 
V.'iLi a- handed down to us ? In other words, 
d v,'.* hud in the Itly-VCda, as sporadic instances. 

- and-eliunges the same as, or analogous to, those 
v.L. h regularly occur in such popular Indo- 
Aryji: dialects as we know, and which belong to 

later time ? 

.) I- the change of an intervocalic dh or bh to 
f . n-' of the bound -tendencies, which are spe- 

- _ .hy frequent in the later Indo-Aryan dialects? 

It. tie* author, we can answer the first 

in the negative, and the second and 
"thru *11 the affirmative, we shall have some right 
t :vfer tie* phenomena hitherto dealt with to the 
influence of the oldest popular dialects. 

Tie. dhcii-sionof the answers to these questions 
v."« ’“ei wrdl deserve complete translation, but 
• torbids more than a close abridgment of 
tu i...vd> »*f the argmmnN, 

With regard to tin* point No. I we must iirst 
e :wd*-r u tlu* language of the Illy- i'nht is omi- 

- mp lavy with or later th.in the entry of the 
A'^yan- into India. 

The Hymns of tlie Rig-Veda art lmfi.lk -.,n^s. 


langum 

m no p 

‘i ' 1 

Gr 

dialect 

Tli.-y 

( 

are 1 

1 an 

UlldeV. 

Top. 

d 

-pec 

eh whii 

:h has to i 

[ 1 *. at 

every 

step 

. f. 

*r a 

de.piat** 

mean 

•> r*i j 

• .11. 

Nay, 

the 

gre 

ater 

numbe 

r are 

in a j 

1 1 h ape 

, and 

til** 

id 

a-, 

oft»*n a' 

Uv.Mly 

in >t ; 

ah are 

« as- 

in a 

fix 

■*dp 

oetic nn 

.', 1,1 

Tl,- j 


..Vii*'+ Indian p >'*tiy mu>t ha’.« been lelr far }>*■- 
1 ud. b«*f..r* it hud arrived at tin- -tag* 1 of pr..- 
g.\-- ,*hht»uah t h* r.* are, *r is *ruc. fragment.-. 
U‘ r * j- IVdm jioihap- * v* n whole poems, which 
tv na\i b.*. j! handed down Inuu antiqm-y Tim 
V 'li were e.-Tlnmly ron-mbi.d iioly. 

*.m ; >.<re r !• y \ t ia as > .bed t * th*. pr.v-t- O'jt. the 


j people had not yet arrived at that stage when, 
j owing to worship of ancestors, every word and 
1 syllable of half -understood songs was eon- 
j side red a holy thing in itself. That stage was not 
! reached till the holy tradition began to be unin- 
i telligible and it was no longer possible to compost 
! other hymns like those handed down, or even to 
j alter those which were already possessed. Then 
! only was it that the necessity of fixing the 
i forms of the words and of sounds, became uppar- 
| ent. and that every letter was endowed with 
j sanctity. Till then the oldest songs must hav<- 
| been handed down by word of mouth from genera - 
I tioii to generation, and must have been altered 
| in the process, till they were fixed for ever by the 
Vedic collection, just as has happened in the ease 
j of Luthers German translation of the Bible, 
j although this has been, to a certain extent, pro- 
tected from the grossest class of alterations by 
the fact of its being printed. It is, therefore, not 
the time of the beginning or of the bloom of the 
oldest Indian poetry, but that of its decline, 
which gives its characteristic colour to the collec- 
tion as handed down to us. 

In considering these changes, an important 
factor is the spoken language. iSo long as a litera- 
ture is living, it can never entirely withdraw 
itself from that influence, and the ancient KishL 
were the less abb 1 to protect themselves there- 
from, either in the traditional tendering of old 
or in the composition of new hymns, because tin 
preserving power of writing was unknown t 
them. \\Te may assume that, besides tie* literary 
speech in which they sang and held mutual con- 
verse, they also spoke the local vernacular 
dialect In this way it became impossible t< 
avoid the introduction into the holy language of 
dialectic variations, — especially in the case of 
isolated forms, or of words of daily life, — and the 
nearer the dialect was to the literary language, 
the iuor»* impossible it wa*. If a man talked to 
bis wife about his grill a, or said to his daughtei 
•-/<'. ‘cme.* it might easily happen for him t 
list* the same words in the * correct' speech; and 
his moi would not hesitate to introduce these 
gradually adopted forms into poetry. In fact tic 
cireum-tance that we find comparatively modem 
ibrnis. due to dialectic influence, in the oldest 
hymn-, no more argues agaiiwt either Un- 
it indent ne^s of the hymns or the modernness of 
the forms, than the finding of modern forms in a 
German Bible, printed in the present century, 
would b* e.riiddeivd as proof against the age of 
LutherT translation, or against the modernness i t 
tlu*s»< forms 

If, tie refore, Wt are entitled to assume taut by 
tbe tun*. ■ x the collection of the hymn,-, of the 
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Rvj-Ycdo. popular dialects liad developed by the I 
-ide of the Yedic literary language, there is every j 
possibility that the former have induenced the j 
latter. j 

But an* we, in fact, entitled to assume the i 
existence of ludo- Aryan popular dialects at so 
early a pern >d r 

If, as it has been attempted to prove above, our 
collection belongs to a late period of 
the oldest Indian lyric poetry, it must follow that 
:t belongs to a period long posterior to the time 
when lie tli the Aryan branches formed one peo- 
ple ThL is borne out by other independent 
considerations, such as the retrogression ^and. in 
the case of Dyaus, the disappearance' of the older 
divinities before the newer gods But if we may 
assume that, between the separation of the Aryan 
brotherhood and the collection of the TUg-YCda 
hymns, a considerable period elapsed, it is d 
priori probable that during this period dialects 
were formed, closely related, it is true, to the 
lit-.rary language, blit still distinct from it. 
From these and other reasons, the possibility of 
the existence of popular dialects, clearly distinct 
from the Vo* lie language, before the final editing 
>f the Rig -Vt do as we have it now, must be un- 
re=er\ odly admitted But only the possibility: 
md n<»t till clear traces of dialectic influence are 
proved to exist iu the I? ig - 1 tdo, or till we can 
point * *ut in tlic later Indo- Aryan dialect" forms of 
Indo- Germanic origin which must, necessarily be 
referred bev »nd the shall we be in a 

position to consider as proved, the simultaneous 
existence of the \ edio language, and of other Indo- 
Aryan dialects. In that ease we must look upon 
tL* farmer as a perfected literary language, and it 
:s at least possible that it differed from the con- 
temporary dialects not so much ill its inflexions 
>r vocabulary, as in its being already in a 

stab of forinalness and ossification. " 

This bring." us to the second «pie"tion * D<» we 
find ei« lL j* traces of other ludo- Aryan dialects iu 
t*e J7,/,/ ns handed down to nT ? 3 Before 

.in-wcniig this, it is necessary to Consider gene- 
^a’.v t ;u relationship v. hieh the middle and 
Indian dialeets bear to Classical and 
V * de Sanskrit The following i" a brief outline 
>f tae e. «nsideratioiis advaue >d by the author - — 

, ] \ Without doiil>t. P:Li"tands nearer to "V edic 
r a.i! t i > Classical Sanskrit in many important 
:>o-rr - 

- The Kune appears to In* the fact in regard 
: " Gw middle and modern Indian dialects 
The following go to prove this — 

a 1 * The manner in 'which words are dealt with 


in a sentence can hardly be explained by the 
sa/kdhi rules of Classical Sanskrit 

(6) Pali and Prakrit agree with Yedic Sans- 
krit in a whole series of sound and inflexion 
forms, — in which they differ from Classical Sans- 
krit ; e. (j. the change in Pali of intervocalic g, dh 
to l, lh ; the Aor. form aha = Ved. alia r ; the Infini- 
tive tore beside turn ; the nom. pi. of a -stems iu 
dtc, compared with Yedic dsas : the Prakrit 
Abstr. suif - ttaaa — Yed. -tvona. 

If, moreover, we consider that Classical Sanskrit, 
as the language of the learned and of literature, 
must have continually influenced the remaining 
Indian dialects, and also that in these dialeets 
forms which *tand specially near classical Sanskrit, 
may also be loan-w ords from that language, then 
we shall be but slightly inclined to treat Classical 
Sanskrit as the mother of the middle and modem 
Indian languages. But does it therefore follow 
that these languages are derived from Yedic 
Sanskrit ? 

We find from the oldest literary records of the 
Greeks, Germans, and so forth, that in their ti ny * 
the languages existed each in several dialect" 
So, it is reasonable to suppose, was the case in 
India. This accounts for double forms like 
thlils and a is, dsas and as, and the like. It is 
difficult in many cases to separate the older 
portions of the Tti<j-YCda from the new; fertile 
whole, as we have it, is presented to us in tile 
; conventionally coined speech of one special period 
of Indian lyric poetry. A great portion of the 
; hymns were w ritten already in that lyric language ; 

; and even ."itch song* as wore perhaps originally 
, sung in purer dialect, have scarcely been able 
fully to c-eupe the influence of this literary 
language. Tlu* language of the Raj -Veda is 
closely approached by that of the other Yodh 
writings. That of the more modern Yedic 
’ writings gradually approaches that of Classical 
Sanskrit, in which the ancient literary speech of 
India has pi curved to the present day its final 
ft >rm 

* It would be no more reasonable to assume that 
the lncduwul and modern Indian dialects arc- 
sprung from tnc Yedic literary language, than 
that the Grecian dialect* are sprung from the 
language of Homer. It would be much more 
reasonable to search for the older stages of the 
modern hid- '-Aryan dialects, in those dialects 
from which the Yedic literary language may 
have sprung. But even such an assumption is 
unnecessary Tim probability is that the mediaeval 
and modern dialeets are sprung from other 
ancient dialects, and that the dialeets from 


1 T i:<* author in a -nli-ripi-eit i omnao.i'Mtten :»-f** v ' t* 

~.»r A Wt-ner’- //«.o Nf »/•/».. H . 11° ff. :u- i 


^ Mure fulb ci*« tn abo\e 
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which the Ye die Literary language was deve- 
loped, or at least some of them, died out at an 
early date. 

The author next quotes Professor E. Kuhn 
(Beitrage zvr Pali-G ram inutile, p. 10), in support 
of the view above advanced. He then considers 
examples of Pali, Prakrit, and modern forms 
which must be referred back, not to the language 
of the Big- Vida , but to the popular dialects which 
developed contemporaneously with it. Examples 
, >£ this kind have been given by Kuhn, but some 
are doubtful. But, at any rate, the Pali ruTckha 
appears to go back to an Indo-Germanic by-form 
besides the Sanskrit vrik^ha. So also the Pali 
ii u not i, sunlit if appears referable to a form S r a n 6ti, 
older than the Sanskrit srintti. 

It is well known that already in tlie Yedic 
language there are appearances which remind 
one of Prakrit A complete and systematic 
examination of these is desirable, hut "would 
exceed the hounds of the essay. He, therefore, 
proceeds only to collect a series of Vedie forms, 
winch run contrary to the sound-tendencies, 
as hitherto known to us, of the language of the 
Hymns, and to examine whether the forms 
comply with the sound-tendencies of later Indo- 
Arvun dialects, or at least are m accordance with 
the general direction of these tendencies. This 
may enable us to answer the question now under 
i onsideration. 

He begins with a few isolated forms, which 
appear to be loan-words in the Yedic language. 

[I) In Yedic and Classical Sanskrit, s in certain 
cases becomes x/i. In the later dialects the 
three sibilants of Sanskrit are treated as one,— 
dually the dental. Now there are Yedie forms 
'ike ribisa, bnsa, brisuya. These may he consi- 
dered as loan-words from other Indo- Aryan 
dialect*. Indeed the .s, if it represents an Aryan 

and perhaps also the* b, may point to Iranian 
'nriuence. Cf further Rig-Y. prinhant. pri*hutt, 
oe-nde-i pi'Unif Greek wqiKyos ; Ath.-Y. raiant, 
beside Rig-Y . ru<h. 

o Vedie and Classical Sanskrit usually pre. 
st-rve medial consonants, w hile the la t* v Indo. 
Aryan dialects often drop intervocalic nc dial 
consonants; cf. titan, ‘a shoe,' pnwya .Kig-Y.) 

11 a fotv-ynke,* which an* probably loan-word* from 
other lndo-Aryan dialects. The former tie* author 
connects with \ f tak, and the latter lie ref«-is to 

r,V In the later Indian dialects there is a ten- 
dency to change an intervocalic tenuis, and 
ten'll s aspirata. into a media and media a*p. 
respectively. (Jf Rig-Y. nndh in n<tdhu ni-i tut, 
nddhita, nddhu* with the rarer with in nuthitn, 
andtha, In the Ath.-Y. with { ndthita , noth a' is 


i the more common. Other documents t Yedic as 
well as Classical Sanskrit) appear to know only 
with - except perhaps in voyimildha^. Pali has 
likewise with a . Prakrit has nddha and ndha. Here 
\ it seems probable that the Pali and Sanskrit 
! have preserved the older form, while the Rig-Y, 

! prefers a form influenced by a popular dialect. 

I Again, cf Rig.-Y. drbhaya with arbhabi : \ tnj, 

! tnji {RYj w r ith V tueli, tukn , Ac ; karta < V RY, 
j AY"! with gar to (first appearing in the Bruh - 
i /nanas\ 

\ [V) In the old literary language, a dental he- 

! came a cerebral only under the influence of 
I certain special sounds. A dental explosive be- 
i came eerebralized through the influence of a 
j preceding original s7t, *zh, or *?. The dental 
! nasal was also eerebralized under the influence 
! of a preceding /’-sound. In the more modern 
. dialects, the eerebralization of a dental occurs 
under a much wider range of circumstances. 

’ Dental explosives are eerebralized under the in- 
j fluence of an r- sound also, and even without any 
| apparent reason, beyond the tendency of some 
I dialect* towards eerebralization. Still more pro- 
I minen t is the general tendency to eerebraiize the 
[ dental nasal. This kind of eerebralization of a 
i dental can in the cases of certain words he pointed 
i out in the Rig-Y. We find kata ^Prakrit form of 
i karta j, kahja ; nala, cf. null later nula; Tali, 

, adliif wjli, null, ndU , null, beside nada'i : again 
j ki va fa R ig- V ) ; a rat a { Ath . - V . \ beside a va t a 
I (RY); markafa : t YS. TS<; in all of which there 
; is possibly a change of dental suffix fiP to a 
| cerebral. These changes are still more frequent 
in the later language; cf. bhnn beside ^RY) 
blunt; at beside V RY > at; tint beside vart , nrit 
\ The conjecture is not unreasonable that the forms 
in which the cerebral appears have arisen from 
the influence of Indo- Aryan popular dialects. 

The old literary language of India, the 
i Classical as well as tie* Yedic Sanskrit, retained, 
i we know, the old r \owel in its entirety The 

• remaining Indo- Aryan languages agree, on the 
' contrary, in endeavouring to rid themselves of 

it, in consequence of which the r-sound usually 
entirely disappears, and another short vowel, a, i, 
or //, enters into its place. We find analogous 
examples in the JiapVidn; p. if. tjvha beside 
grtha ; { »/// , i'dhnfp, beside ardh . r'ulh ; so also 
I perhaps jth. beside jrainhh jiinthh > cf jinnhhn 
and (RVj hi<h, to be referred to '*//,•/>/> Hen 
ri is represented by c. and not by </, /, or n. Tin 
later diale* ts, however, somef ime* ha\ e i , thus 
i v Pali and Prakrit^ #/c/i«, beside yihn, ylntrn, nth 
occurs in Pali, heside idh, ijjhaf >, nldhi , Prakrit 
idlhi ; hf»h appears in Pali and Piakrit jvgulaily 

• as her, Jf jih m llig-Vidn is to be n fened u 
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*jribh , jrimbh , Prakrit has preserved the fuller 
forui jathbh, jiiiibh { ~ jrimbh) : of. also Pr. genli- 
= Skr grihndti. beside the Pali go nil-; Pali, gedha, 
•greed/ ‘desire/ Skr. gardh, griddk beside gidh, 
gijjhnti , giddhin. * greedy ' ef. gijjha. gaddha, * vul- 
ture’ : in Prakrit vent a, tdlovonta beside Skr, 
vrinta . tulavrintn, Pali, vanta, tdlaventa. 

The author then proceeds to discuss the condi- 
tions of this change of W to e, which appears to 
him to probably depend upon the near presence 
of the letter h. Moreover, the e appears to have 
been originally short. 

He then continues, that, although some of the 
forms above quoted may be the subject of dis- 
cussion, most of them should be accepted as loan- 
words into Ye die or Classical Sanskrit, taken from 
other Indo- Aryan dialects. There are other words 
also which occur in the Iiig-J *da, which the 
author enumerates, uliicli may also be similarly 
explained, though without the same amount of 
evidence, and he linally concludes this portion of 
his essay by answering his second question in the 
affirmative. 

This brings us to the third and last question, 
‘ Is the change of an intervocalic dh or bh to h one 
of the sound- tendencies which are specially 
frequent in the later Indo -Aryan dialects ? 

In Pali dh and bh usually remain unchanged, 
though forms with li are not uncommon. In 
Prakrit the change to h is much more common. 
In the modern dialects it is the rule. He takes 
the following typical cases : — 

Vedic Sanskrit- 


(1) The case endings t -bhis-.bhyas^bhias\-bhydm 
(-bhidm) added to a vocalic stem termina- 
tion. 


A) 

The words, no 

bha*, 

rihhtt , s v 

r a bhi. 

ndbhi, ! 

i 

sabhd. 

ibha, 

ubha , 

abhi, Ue 

than. 

vadliu, 1 


> Uhadh i 

', a dh i. 

ad has 

; adhara. 

adhama 

vff 

The suffix-fc/t", < 

"-!?• in 

rishabhtt , 

vrishabho. 

Pali 

— 






(P 

-hi. rar< 

' \j-bh 

i. 




,2' 

nabha , 

an rohh i 

, ndbh 

/, sablhii. 

ibha 

, nblut , 


vhhaya 

, ahh i : 

: vadh 

n, os a dhi, 

adh i 

, adho, j 


ad ham, adfunna. 

(0) vsabha. vu^abha. 

Prakrit — 

(1) -hi, hint. 

(>) See Homachamlra, I. 1ST. A., Kalpasdtra. 
{a) m ilia and nabha, svrahhi ('"hi), ndbhi , 
*ubhd f ibha , ubha*, nbhaya , abhi ; ahi, 
(the, aha ra. II.. Ha la, \noha, s a rah i and 
$ nr abhi, no hi , a ho a, ahi ; \J>) vaihn, on a ha, 
a hi , altar a. C., Setubandha. (a) oah a, 

svrahi, ndhi , sahd , vhao, ahi; \b) vuhu, 
osahi, ahi , oho , ahum , 


(3) Cf. Hem, usaha , van ah a. risaha , gaddha, 
gaddahn . A., usabha { G ha) t vosabha ' c ha i. 
B., usaha. vnsaha C., vasaha . 

In the forms, in which in the B ig- Veda h = old dh , 
bh occurs, we find in Pali and Pr. regularly h. To 
the forms quoted above {-niohe. - mahi ; - h i beside 
-dhi ; hit a beside dim and - dhita ; ruhita beside 
ntdhira; roll, beside rudli, virndh ; griha, 
(Gothic) yards; grah — grobh ; Icohnlm — hthvbh, 
may now be added nah — nadh ; gdh — gddlm ; 
gohana — gabhira ; and (?) j?h — jrimbh . Here it 
is interesting to observe that in those forms in 
which Sanskrit has preserved the old dh. bh, the 
mediaeval dialects often show h . Rarest again in 
Pali, where we have rvdhira beside mil it a. viru- 
dhunoJea beside rhhati ; but also indeed dahoti 
(do dll at i ' . In Prakrit we find goliira beside 
gadibhiro . ruliira - Skr. rvdhira. After dealing 
with possible objections, the author concludes 
that at least it is not rash to affirm that the 
occurrence of h in the Veda for an old dh, bh, 
is due to the influence of contemporary 
popular dialects. There are, however, various 
considerations which prevent our making any 
more positive statement, and these he proceeds to 
discuss. This portion I omit, to save space. The 
author can only hope that he has pointed ou r 
the direction in which the truth may Vie 
found. 

This article is followed by some remarks by 
Professor Biihler on Dr. Bohtlingk’s articles 
on Vasishtha. The paper deals with textual criti- 
cisms and with the translation of certain doubtful 
jiassages. 

This is followed by a short paper by Dr. Bar- 
tholomae on the transcription of Indo-Iranian 
sibilants. He argues for a systematic and uniform 
treatment of these letters in Sanskrit and Zend 
transliteration. 

Dr. A. Hillebrandt discusses the translation 
of the eighth verse in Rig- Veda, X. 18. Tim 
hitherto accepted translation has Wen— 

‘ Raise thyself, 0 woman, to the world of 
lift* ; 

•Tliou liest before (or by) him whose breath 
hath flown : Come ; 

‘ Who once clasped thine hand and wooed 
thee, 

‘The wedlock of thy spouse hast thou now 
accomplished/ 

The author says that the only possible literal 
translation is 

4 Raise thyself, O woman, to the world of the 
living, 

‘By a dead man Host thou here. Come 
hither ; 
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* lit* win* hath wedded thee and wooed thee, 

• Here ha-t thou obtained the wifehood of 

thy spotuo' \i.e. thou hast become his 
wife''. 

Dr. Hillebrandt maintains that the corpse re- 
ferred to is not the woman's dead husband. The 
Ye me. he Considers, refers to a portion of the 
ritual of a human sacrifice, in which a woman 
hi} ^ lier^elf down by the dead man, in order to 
>btain symbolic fruitfulness. 

Dr. A. Ludwig contributes two short papers. 
The fir-t oil three passages in the TUy-VCdo. 

o' lu.tj-Ytdo X., bS. Oj atodiko ydr bodJhnb, 
usually translated 'fc.dicalis vtnetns.' Dr. Ludwig* 
-bow- that tnndtko must mean * list,* cf. the 
Hindi muclih’vti boudltnu, ‘to tie the hands behind 
tie ■ back " 

jit X.. 75, fb j'Vho odadho ue>liodludta. 

Til* <]Ue-tioii is, why lids dJ'iJhd the mb'tta. It 
depends <-*n the translation, which should he 
literally. * tiiou gave.-t the milk to the cow-re>em- 
binm veLie tables 7 In order to -how the isolation 
render* -d necessary by tin* metre i of odadho irom 
it' * bjo< t <jiojor, and also the splitting a-under 
jf nie complete expression j>Vhd tidiodhPh a, the 
■ A ■ tor- of the text furnished udodlul with an 

C'l •! ’ l > - 

,*• X, 05. 1, hoy,} ynji nit* a it jit tttihfho yhtjf'i 
Why ha-5 tidt'ho t ho v d(l ft ,t Similarly it is ex- 
pii.unjl by taking j’ 1 yi a^> 1 sing, with man and 
r« n -5 latum, •* Ha I I come* to recollection. stand 
-till. O tt rribie om* " 

The* s* coiid article deals with the meanings of 
'} oeml Vedie Word*. 

Tin. Part next contain-* reviews of 

JFi'tid t \ 1), I it‘.,'i,'h, P rol rift i (fi i. /to C>i '( *-* iirtttjil 
h t‘, r>t l <vh-d i’O tf ,f tf'diL a If > i t'l‘‘ i‘/ni dr? Za nt ditto 
Jit "tu (it tut, Ilc*\ lew by Prof Noldeke. 

J Tit*: AZu --Oz*a// I'ntft £itl*‘d Ji'ttnt md n pfi< 
•fi hrjiridhf it ud IrVtolhf O t’l'tl njt.d htj L'h /' * ,-Z id a 
Jj 1* . ti-bt'i y. ib \ ie'.v bv Dr 8. Baer. 

4 Bihar Pi, i -(inf L*f * *. It* \iev, by Di. Pi-eK 1 
i Unit* Srh dtb^rjf i * li> (■'that'll. Reviewed 

' *y Dr. F. Liebrrrht. 

5 A/ er.c, Prtjfjt'ti d f, r s//»*/-'*/e .a Lth* r^tfza ay 
' >(> (Jr id t it a b-S r ft r ,J t ah* r dn‘ • m fot'htu II* dnutfcl. 
Note*, by Dr. Lumaum-l Low. 

Prof. A. Mulh*r foi wards a coinmuni* ationfrom 
Di Vollers regarding tin* Catalogue of the 
Arabic Manuscripts at Cairo. 

Dr. Roth contributor a note on the Bihlndkfca 
Itidfti, .Hid urge- til'* eompietioii of tli** Saiilnt,} 
if d> Blct'k Yu jar I'd a. and of the T>* dfiriya 

1}* < * /. nuj Hit, 

hr. A. GniEZiaOX. 


1 YIKRAMA DATES IS A MAXU SCRIPT OR 
THE 4IAHABHASHYA. 

i In an excellent Manuscript of the Mahabha- 
j shya, wliieli I obtained from Gujuiat and pur- 
chased for the Government of Bombay in 1SS1. 
the copyi&t Las refolded the days oil which he 
finished various portions of his work, in the fol- 
; lowing seven dates : — 
tlb — On Fol. 7b. — Suiii vat 1547 varslic Sravanu 
I xii di. V 1 Budhe; i.e. in the year 1545. oil 
the loth day of the 1 j right half of Sr a v ana 
I on Wednesday. 

| — On Fob 58/ / —Sam vat 1545 v nr she Bhadra- 

padu-niase krislma-piikslnj 5 tritiyayam tithau 
j Ravi-dine ; t.r, in the Tear 1545, m the month 
j Bhddrapada. in the dark hall, on the 3rd, on 
the third lunar day, on Sunday. 

( {o].—0n Ful : — bam vat 1545 varshc Ishc 

ma^e site pakslie 10 dasam^aiii tithau Ravi- 
. dine . i.c. in the year 1515. in the month Idiu 
! 0*r A 4 vina'. in the bright halt, on the 10th. 

on the tenth lunar day, on Sunday. 

: plb — Oil Ful 1075 Samvat 15 lb varshc* Karttika 
mi di. i Bndhc ; 1,f in the year 15 bb on the 
4th day of the bright halt of Karttika, oil 
Wednesday. 

! \o) — On Fnl. it! 8// — S a 1 1 1 v j 1 1 54 d vai - he Iv a it t i k a 
, bu. di Id Sukre; i.e. in the year 15ib, <*n the 

! loth «lay of the bright half of Karttika, on 

! Friday 

, (b>\ — On t ol. 1<06: — Samvat 154b Marga mi. di. 

1*4 Sukre; t t the year 15b*, on the lgth of 
i the* bright half of Margamrsha. on Friday 
j ; % 7i — On Fob : — Sam\at 15ii> varslic Mar- 

| gasir-ha-ma-e kri-*hna-]-aks]ic 8 a.-shtanndui 
Bli.aima-dine ; i.f. in tie* year 15 Ub in the 

i nioiith Muiga.Uir-ha, in the daik half, on the 

, 8th, on tiie* * ig'bth Qunar day , on Tuesday. 

' The* interest of tli«*se dates in this, that they 
furnish '>uthcu*m data fur e*ale uluting ,m'\ ell ooir 
; secutive d<iti niven by one ami tin* suin* careful 
» writer, of whu h tin* latent date L not live m«anlrn 
di*-taut from the «‘arliest. and the ditiiculty ]ti*e- 
seiited l*y them, and winch induce-, me t<> make 
the-** dates public, i-, tiiat om* id* tiebr hiuiiIm r 
apparently doe-, not work cult |_»r* » j_m tI y, whih* for 
; ut least five of them the corresponding European 
dates may be gi\en with al*-olur.e <ertainty. 

; A < o in parboil of the dates id and t it, of which 
the former gives a day of the mouth Aaviiu of 
, tke Y’-ur 1515, and the latter a day of the month 
j Karttika of the Jolhnrunf }e,ir J5l»b .shows at 
once that the years we are com erned with, arc 
southern Vikrama years, beginning with tin* 
month Karttika. And a tom] air-on of the dates 
i dD and (7 of which the former gives a day of the 
1 bright half of the mouth MurgjMrdia, while the 
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latter gi\e rt a day of the dark halt of the >o.,i c 
month Margahrsha. would further prove, if such 
proof wore at all necessary. that we have to deal 
with a southern year, with the regular amanta 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights. Coiisi- 
deling that the MS. was written in Gujarat, this , 
is only as liat tvo should expect. i 

Taking the years 151 -h and led) as expired 
years, the eon-. 'ponding European dates for 2 , 
o . ■ o , 9 1 'j and s < > are* — 

v 2 . Sunday. September Id, A.D. 1455: the 3rd 
tit hi of the dark half ended 2 h. 29 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

{}}). Sunday, October 4. A.D. 1430: the li'ih t : th; 
of the bright half ended Oh. 40 in. after mean 
sunrise 

Friday, November 0, A.D. 1459 : the 13th 
t>thi of the bright half tilde d 4 li. 53 m. after 
mean sluin'? e. 

K 0\ Friday, D«*. ember 4, AD. 1139. the l£th 
til hi of the bright half elided 20 li. 45 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

‘,7 . Tuesday. De^. inber 15, A.D. 14^9: the Sth i 
t'iht of the dark half elided 22 h 11 m. after I 
moan sunrise v nud it commenced 1. h. 25 in. 
before m»*an sunrw . 

As regards v 4 . 1 iind that the 1th tithi of the 
bright half of Kilrtuka. oi 1513 expired, ended 
3" minutes lnfn’c di-mu -unripe of Wednesday, 
October 2 n . A.D 14^9; but considering that the 
HHii ended so near -unripe, and that the day 
required /rut>h] (Mi it*, under ordinary circum- 
stance-. nine da}*s b. for- 1 Fnday. November 0, the 
day of date .5,1 have no doubt that, in Gujarat. 
Wednesday, October 2". A D. 14^9. mt* the 4th 
of :he bright half of Kartuka. 

Dut T am unable t > malm out how the date 
mentioned under A' should have fallen on a 
Wednesday. F<<r in A. I). 1 R'h the 10th / ‘tin of 
i he bright half of NuAana *,• h. 13 m. after 

uie.m mm i-e <>t Wedm -l iy. A igH"t 5th, and - ,nh_<1 
7 h M m alt* riii-un'cnri" ■ of Thursday. August 
dth. and the date e, o re"pondmg toSiy\ana -u di. 
I' 1 a* '‘ordingly should b.* Thursday, August **th. 
Hot Wedii* "d«iy. Augii'f 5th Or call it be shown 
that, for any iva-oii unknown To me, the case 
"hollld lia\ e t ** ell otienov i-e ? 

F Kii: tutor x. 

fit'ff 1 1)<}< n j 

\N OKIMN Foil THi’ MlhLU \L NAME 
H II \» ; b>. 

Sir, — An int*'UM mg n .te >n * he origin of Rai — | 

• ailed Ullages m the Mibi<* wilbcfouml in the | 
** Hurinin-i-Qtift printed edu *» »n of ( ’alcutta A. i). \ 
i^i^. page Lls, under the v.ord ; l% Uaj and page | 


| 442 under the word Rai\ According to t Li- 
t note it appeal*, that it is a district neai Sab/w^r 
j and that r. t-*v.n was founded thereby two hr,,. 
theV" e alien Dai and Raj, and that wln.n e.»m- 
pleted they quarrelled as to wliieh «.f them should 
go. e the ph.< Ins name. Finally it was decided 
that the place .should no called Rai jft- r one 
brother and its people Raji after the other 
Tthtruu. >S J A. (Jh an kill 

Sir I n page 9 , 7 ( 5 . Yel. II. of th.* 7,-J 5/,, 

.Dec-nnber, 1S73 , I find that y correspond 
dent, Pudma Xav Ghusjl, in attemptmg t<» ir.u 
that Cah utta is a jd.iee known from reniott 
antiquity, and that the modern name is t( 
covru] ‘tioii . if ** Kalik"betru, quoted th.* following 
in a footnote. Avitlmut citing his authority* — 
D'thn,,,,tAnir maroruif •fuijn. lut 
jio^ctt Knl '*"/o5*o/U btt jd uec'fti th ." Ac. 

Will any of your numerous readers and corres- 
pondents give the full text and u»nv t reading of 
the quotation, and the name of the , tl 

other hook from Avhencc it is taken > 

KlIJAAVAL Basak 

Id , Ch >t /V" :hd a n <j <j & tn>J Culctto. 

51 A KHZ AN FL AD VI Y EH. 

Sir, — G eneral Hotitum-Sehindler in his iio*,_ 
i the Ac**’ 5/ ante, p. 143. mentions the medical 
; di< tionary called Makhzan-ul-adviyeh th.* author 
, of which i*> Alii* AIuluimmedHuaam Khan ul 'Aqiii 
td- Ala \ i s«ui ot Hakim Aluuamnmd FI7di Ivhan 
; ul A Aqiii ul Kb ora ■'am, residing at ^hira/ 51u- 
hammed Husain Khan, apparently, wrote the } or- 
■ tioii treating of simple medicaments. hini"e]f. He 
| first, in A. I f U>3 commenced the woik m Ai\9ae. 

but certain -obstacles to its t uitipletion arising' \u 
. A.H 11>5. at. the r« quest of his in:ist»*r. 5lir ,\lu- 
S h imuied 'Ah' ul Husain, he began tin* ju’es-uit work 
i in Persian. The first volume, oil simples, R 
: divided into ,i iiuhjihl'l i unit of li fo s A and the 
subjoet matter in alphabetical order, followed by 
a kh'Huo*!' e mtaininga gl.is^ary of the te.duiic.d 
terms. According to/bs/ U of the intioduction to 
I this vtdume, Aiuuammud Uadi Klian aaohUI aiq oai 
! t » be the author's grandfather, and his father 
| Avould apjicar t«* be Hakim Mir Muhammed 
Ilfvshiin suled Mo'atanied ubMuluk 'Ala\ i Khan; 
although it may more probably be that Muhammed 
Husain Khan is the son of Muhamim d Hadi Khan 
| whose father i" Muhammed ILtshim Khan, whose 
| father may possibly aKo have been called Mu- 
hammed Hadi Kh.m This \olume has been 
i lithographed by itself at Bombay A H. 1273. 

I Muhammad Husain Khan, at the request of 
his master, ( he "a me Mir Muhammed ’All, collected 
the notes of his grandfather, Mir Muhammed 
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Hashim styled Mo'atamed ul-Mulfik, on compound 
medicaments and compiled a qardbcUKn, called: 

I jk) I J j tA ^ ^ I yzJ I li ^ [/ divided 

into a uiitqaddhneh subdivided into '20 fash, and 
the dictionary of compound drugs in alphabetical 
jrder in twenty- eight kttdbs. or books. 


The Makhzan-ul-Adviyeh and the Qarabddin , 
the two volumes in one, were lithographed at 
Teheran in 1*277 AH. The Qarabddin has been 
1 twice printed in India ^Calcutta ?) A.H 1248-41* 
j and I2o4-5o 

' S. J. A. C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITION AS TO CIRCUMCISION 
AMONGST THE MALAYS. 

Among the Malays, if an unciicumcised boy is 
eating with a party of men and the gizzard of 
a fowl, in some dish or other, falls to his share. 


it will at once give rise to remark. He w*ill be told 
not to eat it lest his skm should be tough and he 
be caused extra suffering when he submits to the 
rite of circumcision 

W. E. M. 


BOOK 

General Index to the Reports of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Vols. I. to XXIII. 
by V. A. Smith. B.C.S. Printed by the Superin- 
tendent of Government Printing, India, Calcutta. 
1887. Royal 8vo ; pp. xviii.. 21H. 

"VVo regret that we have not been able to notice 
betore now Mr. V. A. Smith/s most valuable 
addition to the Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, in the shape of a General 
Index to Vols. I. to XXIII., -the whole series 
* d Reports issued by, or under the direction of, 
General Sir A. Cunningham, — with a Glossary 
and General Table of Contents. 

As remarked by the Compiler of this Index in his 
Preface, everyone who has had occasion to consult 
the Reports in question must have felt the want 
of a General Index, such as has now been made | 
available. “ The Reports contain a vast mass of | 
“valuable information, but it is presented in i 
“ such an undigested form that much of it is 
“practically inaccessible. Each volume is cer- 
** tainly provided w r ith an Index, but these Indices 
“ are, with two exceptions, extremely meagre, and 
*• of very little service ” Under these circum- 
stances the present Index was undertaken, with 
< 7*‘n Sir A Cunningham’s approval. And we 
hnd every reason for congratulating Mr. V. A. 
Smith on the results of his work, whit h will 
greatly enhance the utility and value of the series 
of Reports 

The Index does not aim at giving a reference 
for every proper name mentioned in the Reports, | 
or for every topic discussed in them For in- ! 
stance, Mr. V A. Smith lias very wisely passed j 
over, with but very little notice, “the crude and 
“unscientific speculations of General Cunning- 
“ ham’s assistants, w hich waste so much space in 1 
“several volumes of the Reports,” and which i 


NOTICE. 

ought, in fact, never to have boon allowed to appear 
in print at all. But. excluding matter of this kind, 
and bearing in mind that the large number of 
reports to be indexed in a single volume rendered it 
necessary to avoid many minor entries, such as 
subordinate and almost unknown dynastic names 
which must be traced by refe ring to the dynasties 
concerned, the Index appe rs to render easy for 
the first time a reference to nearly everything in 
these Reports that is worth turning up. And by 
no means the least important feature in it. is. 
that, with the help of maps and gazetteers, the 
Compiler has remedied in almost every instance 
what was a most serious and inconvenient defect 
in the Reports themselves, riz., the omission to 
give full and definite details, by reference to 
districts, sub-divisions, Ac , as to the exact 
localities at which epigrapliical. architectural, and 
other remains arc to be found, if still in situ, 

| or as to the exact places at which such remains, 

| and especially coins, were < >riginally found, though, 
t having been since removed into public and private 
collections, they are not now to be looked for 
there. 

The short Glossary, at the end of the book, 
is intended to explain Oriental words, used in the 
Reports, for the benefit, of readers who have not 
resided in India, and to whom therefore they 
would ordinarily be unintelligible; and, as far as 
it goes, it is a serviceable addition. 

One of the most useful parts of the book is the 
General Table of Contents, pp. vii to xviii. 
which reproduces, with some additions, the Table 
of Contents of each separate volume, and thus 
shows almost as a glance w here we have to look 
for the detailed accounts of the various places 
described in each Reports. 
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THE USE OF THE TWELVE-YEAR CYCLE OF JUPITER 
IX RECORDS OF THE EARLY GUPTA PERIOD. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.E.AS, C.I.E. 


I X the determination of A.D. 310-20 as the 
epoch, and A.D. 3 ‘2 (J-‘2 1 as the commence- 
ment or first cum lit year, of the so-called 
Gupta era, one of the most interesting: and 
iiupoitant subjects of inquiry is the use of 
the Twelve-Year Cycle of Jupiter in the 
dates of some of the records of the Early 
Gupta period. 

These dates are found in the inscriptions 
of the Parivrhjaka Mah&r&jas Hastin and 
Sariikshobha, CVp. 2/nv’/\ ImU\ el. III. 
“ The Gupta Inscripth ns, ’ Xo. 21, page 1*3, 
to Xo. 2 A pa, ire 11*2- - nd tlie extreme value 

of the records, from tl present point of view, 
is due to the fact that n each instance, except 
iu the Bhumara pi 11a, inscription, 1 Xo. 2-1, 
page 111), the da,te ls d rcctly connected with 
an expression which s' cn\s explicitly that, at 
the time mentioned, tin Gupta sovereignty w as 
still enduring ; and, c« lisequently, Gnce the 
li g urcs of the years ;i *e natural 1 }' referable to 
the same uniform series with the years quoted 
in the records of the Ei rly Guptas themselves; 
ami since the paheugra >hy of* the inscriptions 
is entirely iu favour » f such a reference, 
which shews also that the dates are recorded 
in the identical era that was used by the 
Early Gupta kings. 

! n connection specially with the epochs of 
A 1). lthi-l»r ]>roposcd by Gen. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham. and of A.D. IBO-IH proposed by Sir 
E. Clive Hay ley, the evidence derivable 
from those records has hitherto been com- 
pletely misapplied ; in consequence of the 
adoption of tin* view that the duration of am 
smiiraf '(tra or year of this cycle, is the same 
\\ ith that of the years of the ^aka era, tiom 
Chuitra, sukla 1 to the jnlnum*hUti C haitra 


| krkvhna lo : and that the means of exactly 
determining the *i7)iv’uts<ira.< uf this cycle are 
provided by the last remainder obtained from 
certain rules given by Yur.ihamihira. and 
others, which in reality only shews what swj/i- 
uif'drti ot the Sixty-Year Gycle of the same 
planet according to the so-called norihe ,, n 
system, and of the Twelve-Year Cyele accoid- 
ing to the mean-sign sy stem, is current at the 
eoninieneeinint of any given baka or Kahyuga 
vear, and which docs not provide for tin* 
determination of the on any other 

given date in the year. 2 * 

The correct theory of the cycle, accord- 
ing to tlie requirements of the heliacal-rising 
system actually applied in the recoids nov 
under consideration, with the proper method 
of determining each of the '•nhcit!$ f n has 
now been demonstrated by Mr. Sh. B. 
Dikshit, iu his paper which is published at 
pages Iff. and 312ft: above. And, by calcula- 
tions based on the Si'njft-Si'I'lluitiin, he Inis 
worked out all the results requited for a full 
treatment oi tlie dates in question ; giving the 
full English and Hindu dates throughout, m 
order that both European and Hindu astrono- 
mers mav he in a position to easily cheek his 
results. Tn publishing his results. I am eon- 
tident that no essential errors can be established 
in them, even though it should be shewn, 
by more exhaustive calculations, that hi> 
longitudes tor the heliacal rising’s ot Jupitei 
ure capable ot slight corrections. And. as 
will be semi, his results shew that, with tin* 
epoch of A.D 310-20, with the running 
difference of two hundred and forty two \ earn 
between current Gupta and current >aka 
years, and with the treatment of the Gupta 


1 This inscription is a uunt record of the Farnr’ijaka 

h dfftfti Ha-lut. and * ’ t* tin' S.irwim.tha of 

IVh.’hakahu. detnimg one l«>ott of the boundary »>e- 
twt-.-n fli* ‘ir territories. And the under-tunduu? taat. 
while th** Lkiriviupika V>tlt >r 7a-* 'V-re t oud.it or 
hu* r members of the Kirlytiupta dynasty, tl 1 ” • ,7 *' f ' 
of rrhelukalpa. who-*- territories cwdently lay 
more to the ,-a-t and snnth-ea< were teudatori"-< ot 
early kimr- of the dynasty whwh exentimUy <yme to he 
known a- the K.ilirhuri dvna-ty of the l h* di country 
m Ventral India, would explain at onee why no era is 
quoted m tin- record, the rea-on heimr tint ttu* 
feu la r orms of the two rival dyna-tie-. could not acre** 

a* to which of the two rival eras, — thv Luipta era, and 


> K.ilaehuri or Vh* di era. hould be u -‘ 1 

•flier remarks on tin- point, -a’ t"rp Lu'"i-J(' 
I. III. irfrod p o’ff. 

Sec, for ni-tane**, 7 iohe n /V.r-f p. - ,l A — l^h’" in 
*tat urn of th*' rule- m um-tiwii ha\ e- mint in 'eu. ■ 
explained, the iir-t reu a.nd; r. eet.i m* d H'T 4 
1-ion H aoeord.nirto \.ir:h»n hu.iMiie. 

IS* a Aor.lir.,r to th*’ rib «>t tin* Ju ■ ' 

mo.-tw.-i «al.th- .I.:’ .ml li. . .r. U.i: 

- sh-wi. 1 K-'.'--' •n’.-illln. V 

a-s the ’-man- of * 1 * t-rui.iiing the wan.. c.,ma.-e 
lit Of ca*‘h .-ail. 1 T '"*u. 

1 Sol, t\e. note 11 KIjw 
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vinr as a northern Saku year commencing with 
rhaitra sukla I. in each instance, by the 
heliacal-rising system, the given samvat- 
sara actually was current on the given 
date. 

That the other system of the Twelve-Year 
thole, the mean-sign system, according to 
'which the sanicfit^mas are determined by the 
} ullage of Jupiter from one sign of the zodiac 
into another, does not apply to the dates in 
these records, with the epoch of A D. 31J-20, 
is shewn by the fact, as will be seen from the 
details for this system given below, that it 
uivcs correct results in only two cases out of 
The four by which any absolute proof can be 
established *,* v’z. in the ca^e of the grant B. 
dated in ( 1 upta-Samvat U'J, and in the case of 
the grant C. dated in Gupta-baihvat 101, 

For the procf that Gen. Sir A. Cunning- 
ham’s and Sir E. Clive Bay ley’s proposed 
epochs cannot be supported, either by the 
heliacal-rising system, or by the mean-sign 
system, which is the one that they sought to 
apply in Mipport of their theories, I must refer 
To the fuller treatment of tlnne dates ill 
Ttt ** r. Indie, Vol. Ill, Introduction, page lulff. 
The object of tht present paper is only to shew 
how successfully the heliacal- rising system 
works (jut f ( )i these dato> with the epoch of 
A,D. ; and that the mean-sign system 

does not apply, 

* Tht* « bit * j ill the Hhumur.i pilLir m'eription, K be- 
low* tnrni'h**- nu definite proot m be* ail'** the 

* urrwit *rU])t.i \ i .11 l- nut mentioned ill it, and cim- 
>••'111- utly th** erven m/, . i onld l>t* proved equnky 

\% *■11 toi * t orli- diff**iing by .i or more. on either 

'ide flOlll tin* exact epot hs tll.it «tt** brine considered. 

\Y *_* cs.n on]\ te-t it, m s ,j f . 1 . 1 * to -.* «.* whether, under 
m \ p ntn ill ir < ir< nui'taiie- t b»* sy-tem fail'. through 

nil OlHl"lon (»t tic* *J I V » * 1 1 si/ 

' S“t p-i l; *-* 2 l*‘t above 

*’ H**n and tlnougheiil* tin* year is treated a 5 - n north- 
C'L }IM 1 . but till* <1* tail- ot tin*s,« date- do not tmiM'll 

actual { r t a- t** the yn.tnnmt L i or oni'nifn 

a. raue* m* nt ot th* lunar fortnight' 

i * throughout In- In Inn a! nMiur hut the actual 
e.ilcul itmii is toi in- first *lail\ ii-mg after hi' becoming 
e.ij» * oil. ot j i-iiui hell icalh . 

’ it niu~t b, bom'* in uninl that tin* Hindu tnhi is 
e* *u p’ed »\ it ii t in* w eek-d iy on \vh>i*h it end'. after siinrM 1 ; 
am l that tin* Hindu w r r* k * 1 . i y i~ reckoned, with tin* ei\il 
<1 1 \ ,t >ii l night. from siimis,. to 'unri'e , but the Engh'h 
v.4<» k-'i iv. ami tin* i i vil ilate e*mpl**d with it, from mul- 
lin' ht to inn in m tit. In eoinp.n me Hindu and English dat *s 7 
t-n* ■ i m 1 v course is to take mean 'imrN. and mean midnight 
i'i(t.t.ni and 1J 0 p.m re~p**t In ely and to give, as the 
1. nidi'll e pm aleut, th it w»*ek-dav. with it> civil date, 
v, im n is aetmdlv running dining tlie-e eighteen homs. 
when of <*oi.r-e tin* suik* week-day n running m India: i 
tin* v\t“*k-day which n id* ntical for the greater part by 
both tin* English a nd the Hindu reckoning' And, if the 
difference m un*an turn* betwei n Greenwich ami Ujjain, 
(.a? ,j liour-s 2 minutes, 5- second's the same longi- 


A. — The Kh6h Grant of the year 156, 

The first inscription is one of the Kh6h 
grants of the Mah&r&ja Hastin, Corp. In^.r. 
Indie. Vol. III. No. 21, page 0 3 ; in which the 
date (line Iff.) is— shutpanchib-Ottare=bda-satc 
j G upt am ii pa-r a j y a - bh u k t a u M a b a - Ya i &a k h a - 

: samvatsarc Karttika-masa-hukla-pakhha-tritlya- 
yam,— “in a century of years increased by the 
fifty-sixth (yetr) ; in the enjoyment of sove- 
reignty by the Gupta kii*ga : in the Malta - 
Vai&aklut turn catzaru : on the third lunar day 
of the blight fortnight of the month Karttika." 

This gives ns, for calculation, the MahA- 
VaiB^kha samvatsara, current on the third 
tithi or lunar day ot the bright fortnight of the 
month Karttika (Octuber-Xovember) in Guj>ta- 
, Sam vat 150 current. And. on the analogy ot 
the Yeiawal inscription^ of Valahhi-Sanivat 
| b4o, this should be the ca^e in Gupta-Saihvat 
15* » -j- 242 — Saka-Saihvat 3‘.*8 current : 6 in 
which year the given tithi corresponds to 
Sunday, tlie Ibth October, A. I). 475. 

Mr. Sh. B Dikshit finds (see the accompany- 
ing Table, Col. A Jthat Jupiter’s rising, 7 next 
before the given date, took place on Kaittika 
sukla 1 of the same year, Saku-Saimat 3 p 8 
current, corresponding to Friday, the 17th 
October, A. 1). 475 : or, by the English calen- 
dar, on Saturday, the lSth October. 5 Hhs 
longitude then nas Fd5 c 24 . By both the 
: systems of unequal spaces for the longitudes 

I tud<* for Ujj.un, 7- r b k°, . taken from K**ith John.-tou'v 
1 A tU'.. that u-ed by Mi. Sh b Uikdiir for hi' culci U- 
ti*ms and tot th«* »S* njo un~P»nn h 'in / 1 bo taken into (. on ■ 
'id»*r:it ion, ot course tic* w»*i.*k-«lav .' ot the two plucc- arc 
ab'olutcb ub'iito’al except foi the 'pact* ot ,'/7 inmut,.*' ^ 
second", or 2 •tbith* UJ y at the end ot tlu* Hn.'lu 

wcck-d.ty ; during that tim-*, whih* at Ujjam a Himia 
Thui-dav, tor ln-ranci*. i~ ^till running, at llrt i-nvv u h 
j the \\i*i*k-d.iy will hi* Friday Owing to thi*. tla*r.* may 
'onutiiru*' In* a nominal di-crrpancy m tin* n-ultn-g 
Enali'h wm-k-duy tot ,l lmuii titfn ; but tin* mstaiic* s 
w ill b«* f»*w and tar b**t w »*i*n , a^ w ry few tifht> will bo 
found to ond "O l*ito at ’■or '■unri-o . and tin* di-crcpam V 
will be ronfim-d mn-tb t" fiicli OL'Ciirn-nn*' tin* 11 -mg 
ot J upitor. -.1 aiiitcrb «iail\ rising. n<*\t attpr hi' bfooming 
capable ot ri.'ing ludiacalU , take' place about tort\*four 
mmuti*' beton* 'Uiiri**»*, and thoivton* m tin* period 
during* which the Hindu and tin* Kn-li'li w»*.*k-da\' .uc 
not identical. In th* present ca-e it took place ,\t the 
time in 4 Ui*'tiou before 'linii-c on the Kngli'h Satuitlav, 
the 18th U« ‘tuber Karttika 'ukla 2 did not end till affi*r 
'imri'c on that day. I’ou'eiiuently, a' cm rent tit hr-, are 
not quoted, mile." undej certain ^er}- exceptional condi- 
tion'» not applicable t*j such occurrences* as till', the fithi 
on winch lie ro't* wu> Karttika 'iikla 1 And tin- tithi, 
ending after simri'c on the t relay land hefore sunri'e 
on the Satmdayb liU' to 1 m* coupled with Friday, the 
b th * >etohcr, as it- weck-d.iy Henci* tlie apparent, hut 
not actual. ditFi*ren<*e of a day, according a' we take the 
Hindu or th** Lngh-h calendar. And a similar difference 
run.' through all the date's ot the heliacal risings given 
1 below. 
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of the ending-points of the nalishatras (see 
page 3 above. Table II.), he was then in 
Visakha ‘ x and the samvatsara which then began 
(see page 3 above, Table L), must have been 
named MahA-VaikAkha. 3 Jupiter 1 s next 
following rising took place on Margasirsha 
sukla 13 of Saka- Sam vat 391>, corresponding 
to Monday, the 15th November, A.D. 470 : or, 
by the English calendar, on Tuesday, the 16th 
November. His longitude then was -lh J 35'. 
By the Brahma-Siddhanta system of unequal 
spaces, he was then in Jyeshthu ; and the 
samvatsara which then began, mast have been 
named Maha-Jytslifcha. While, by the Garga 
system of unequal spaces, he was then in 
Anuradlia ; and the samvatsara which then 
began, must have again been named Maha- 
Vaisakha ; which shews that, by this system, 
there was at this period a repetition of a 
scnhi'it tsara. This difference as to tlie following 
samvatsara, however, does not affect the given 
date. By both tlie systems of unequal spaces, 
with the running difference of two hundred 
and forty-two years between current Gupta 
aad current Saka years, the MahAVaiS&kha 
samvatsara was current on the given date. 
And the result gives Saka-Sariivat 3‘JS current 
(A.D. 475*76), as the equivalent of the given 
current Gupta year. 

In connection with the results for this re- 
cord, the following two points may be noted 
here. In the first place, Mr. Sh. B. Dikdiit has 
described three systems of fixing the ending- 
points of the iial'shatra* ; one of equal spaces, 
and t wo of unequal spaces. An examination 
of Jupiter’s longitudes, as given in the accom- 
panying Table, for each rising next before the 
given dates, will shew that, in all the remain- 
ing instances, tlxe current samvatsara is pro\ed 
by all throe systems ; the only variation is that, 
in tlie case of E 1, Jupiter’s position, at his 
rising next before the given date, was, by the 
system of equal spaces, in A^liUha ; but, oven 
then, the current samrafeara would be named 
Maha-M;igha, as also by the two systems of 
unequal spaces. So, also, it may be seen that, 

9 I lnvi* not h*H*n ahi" to outrun the original inMmritv ! 
for th>* iw of tin profit w >fr't (ninbnf). ' gr -'it ’ A i**l it ! 
do*" not nciMir in oonn*'or:on with tli«* two *a„‘ >• if^nrai 
m* ntioned in the H il-i grant- of the K'ld.unh.i rh,< tt an 
Mrige-.i .Mr man . 1 i~. the P.m-lni 'a^nf/^ra in line S of 
the ^r.^nt *Iat 'd in Lis tliir.l year imitr, Yol. VI I . j, Vi), 
and thy YaUaklia s ihir-it*ara. in line In of tV m-aut 
dated in hid eighth year (ante. Vol. VI. p. 21}. 1 u a y the ! 


by all three systems, wm have almost the same 
results in respect of the following saihvatsaras; 
the only variation is that, in the case uf D., 
Jupiter’s position, at liib rising next after the 
given date, was by the system of equal spaces 
in Bharam, and, accordingly, the samvatsara 
which then began, would again be named 
Maha-AbVayuja ; which shews that, by this 
j system, there was a repetition of a samratsara 
* at this period; but this doeb not affect tlie 
| satin a f sara current on the given date. So far, 

| therefore, as those dates are concerned, the 
j correctness of the records might he proved by 
| any of the three systems. The same, however, 
is not the case in respect of the pn sent record. 
By the system of equal spaces. Jupiter's position, 
at his rising next before the given date, w as in 
Svati; the smkvut»arn which then began would 
be named Mahfi-Chaitra; and the Malid-YaU iklm 
samvatsara would not begin till Jupiter's rising 
next after the given date, when, bv the same 
system, his position was in Anuradhu. Accor- 
dingly, the system of equal spaces could 1m 
applied to the present record, only with a 
running difference of two hundred and Nrty- 
| three years between current Gupta an* l current 
j Saka years ; which would be in contradiction 
wdtli the fact that, to prove the samvatsaras of 
I all the remaining records, it must be applied 
with the running difference of two hundred 
and forty -two years. It is evident, therefore, 
that, in dealing with these records, the ,-y-tem 
| of equal spaces is not the correct one ; and that 
we have to apply one or other of the 
systems of unequal spaces. This, however, 
is only natural ; for they are both murt ancient 
than tlie system of equal spaci s ; and. tin* 
older the system, the greater tlie certainty that 
it is the one in Use in tlie Early Gupta period. 
Also, the Dougadh inscription of king Bhbju- 
dCva of Kanauj, (hi ted Saka-Saiiivut 7M, 
indicates very plainly that oik* or other of the 
j systems of imeijual sparer, if not both of them, 
continued in iw-, in what had formed a part of 
the Early Gupta ttrritory, down to at Ga-t the 
la^t half of the ninth century Ad). 1 " Of the 

I*n fix. li* *\\ *’\ .*r, tlnoughout . in iiccnr lam wjMi th* 
cii"ti»iu of tin- ornrnw.1 ivair 1- i,n\v iri*l**r fviineiiiit .*>:i 
— It to ni* 1 . ,i" m-t t*i.fct tV> n-t* i-t ri„* 

P rt, tijc t«*lonus -p»*<*i,‘i] iy to tn.* li, * 1 1 ; ■ . * ll-r’-apj’ -y-tviu 
a-Ld that tin* a , --**nct. 1 ol it denot*. - the* uepiiiu: .(in of tuo 
iL.L*au-"iirn -y 

iu See page S-j f at>u*u. 
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two systems of unequal sparer, whether we 
are to apply the Bralima-Siddlninta system, 
or the >i ill mure ancient Garga sv^tem, cannot 
at present he Ucdded: cilice the only variation 
between them is in respect of the nnii* <tr$uri 
following tlie -Wu which tv;e current on 

the given date of the present record. 

The other point- i-. that, as the follow in" 
sir tjtr.ifs. t r>! did nor rum menee till MargMsh sha 
sukla 13 oi rhika-duhvat of)'. 1 , the Maha- 
\aisaklia ^thiu >1 was ill current on the 
given date. Karttik.i sttkla 3, in >aka-Saiiivat 
32P. as well as in oPS. wlikli is the nal 
equivalent fur the Gupta year. So, aho. it 
wall be •men that, in the case of 1.) , the Maha* 
AG\t\uja mint uT^ti <i was still enrient on the 
given date. Ghaitra -ukla 13, m Saka-Saihv.it 
T5-, as well a 5 * in 4al, which is the true 
equivalent for the Gupta year of that record. 
Consequently, the-e two dates, A. and ])., 
might he u>ed to support a running difference 
of two hundred and foity-three years between 
curient Gupta and current Saka years, as well 
as the true running difference of two bundled 
and forty-! wo years, But, apart from the fact 
that we have not obtained anythin g else to 
support Mich a result, there is no such alter- 
native in re-pert of Ih and C.; the saihcnf^ai 
of those records are proved only with the 
running difference of two hundred and forty- 
two years. All the four cases together, thotv- 
foi e, not oulv answer to, but also prove the 
running difference of two hundred and 
forty-two years between current Gupta 
and current Saka years. 

By the mean-sign system, the MahA- 
Vuihukhu l <<niirtr.s(trif did not eommetme till 
Vmkikha Aukla 3 of Saka-Saihvat 3PP current, 
correspond mg to Wednesday, the 14rh April, 
AT). 1 76 : ami consequent ly it was not current 
on the gi\en date. The s then cur- 

rent was Mahu-Ghiuira, which commenced on 
J \ Oslo ha kri-hna 1 3 of Saka-Saiiiva* 3PH, corres- 
pomling to Satunliiy, the lPtli April, A.D. 47*>. 

B. — The Khoh Grant of the year 163. 

The ne\t iiiM'i i[>t ion is tho other Klidh 

11 Tlif-i' an* ii"t uli-nhitily afonrat** : 

hut thf margin t- -o wol* 1 tli.it t h* 'r« • i- no ty for 

r\,iet jiri't'i'ion m thi- tM-e It thrro -houM he any 
d i tT* • r» • ru '« • at all hotwfcii ,lnj*itrr'- lmuutiMr- as toun.l 
h\ Mr. Sli It. 1 Mk-hit, au-l .1- <\ipabb‘ **t h'lim »b tei- 
nnnoil with c’cjii't pifm-mn it will amount only to a fow 
minutes ot are ; a, ml the actual u-uiyi uf Jupiter cold i 


| grant of the Maharaja Hastin, Cw r . I,...,*. 
\ ol. II T, No, 22. page loo, hi whkh the 
date (line 1 f.) is — ti i-shashty-utrareT >da- 
sutc ( ktpta-nn‘]*a-rajyii-bhuktau Mah-A wayuja- 
>am vutsn i 6 C haitra * mu -a-snklu -pak-1 ia -t l \ i 1 1 va- 
y.tm. — “in a century of year-, incioe-.u hy 
-ivty-thrte , in the enjoyment of -o\eieigntv 
l*y the Gupta kings: in the Malia-AG a\uja 
' ; on the -i cud lunar da\ of the 
bright fur i nigh * of the uiontli Chain a."' 

I Ins gives u<, f<u* calculation. the MahA- 
A'svavuja samvatsara, as enmilt on tho 

-eooud + '/ * or lunar day of the bright fort- 
night of the nion: a Chaitra (^Maieli-Aprii) i:i 
Gupta-SaLivat 163 curient. And. on tile 
‘analogy <f the Verawal nisei i] »t i* »n ot Valahhh 
»Suih\aL Pi A this should be tin* c.m>* in Gupta- 
Satiivat b‘*3 + 2 12 — Saka-Saihvat 4* m 

current, in winch year the given t r> o .nw 
ponds to Sunday. tin* 7di March. A.I). G_h 

IvTi*. Sis. 15. Dik^lnt timls (mt* the Tulle, 
C«d. B. ) that Jupiter rising, next K>,oie tlio 
given date, took place 11 on A aihikha kri^hna »• 
of the pieeeding year. Saka-Saiiivat 4* >1 cur- 
rent, eorre'p mding to Sunday, the 7»th Aptil, 
A D. 4S1 . or, by the Kngli>li ealemlar, on 
Monday, the 6th April. His longitude ti en 
was -I" 21 . By both the s\ Meins of urupuil 
spaces, 1 ' lie was then in As\hil: and the* 
wwi'/G\ 7/.; whii*h then began, must have I mat 
named Malia-Asvayuja. Jupiurhs iu*\t ‘.blow- 
ing rising l"ok [dace on J^eshtha hi'd,t S of 
Sak«i-Suui\at ‘e. carivsi .onding to W< dues ].. v . 
the 12th May. AT). 4>2 : or, by tlw ih-gliTi 
calendar, oil Thursday, the 13th May. H;s 
longitudi* then was -jo : 2)4' . l>v both the '\^ 
t(uns of ui equal spaces, he was tln.ii m Ilohini : 
and the a w ha h tlnu 1 egan, must 

have been namt .1 iMaha- Ivartiika. I hei\ to e, hv 
hi »th the s\ stems of unequal spaces, with tia* 
rannhig *uifi i\‘iiee of two hundred and forrv- 
two yearn b *tween cunctit Gupta and cuneur 
r^aka yrai's. the Mahft-Afcvayuja samvatsara 
was current on the given date. And the 
result gi\< s .Saka-Suiiivat 40 *j cur cm ( AT), 
d' :: 2->3), as the etpiivaleut oi the given curient 
i luptii yt am 

«1 iff.*r froii. wli.it If* ri\«s onlyhv initMirtwo il.io. with 
tli* • r.-siilt tut runs luiw u^on, m this 

an V.iis.tivii l kri-iiiui r» er t 

ia Also l.v till* sy-t *m of i * [11 ill -pa*'‘s; but '*‘( j the 
r» i m irk-- ui. 1 a* A a''o\«* Ihi- point iii'Oti not be u()t**U 
m the tollowm^ in-taiiees. 
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In this instance, the given samvtttanrn was I 

njt current on the given date in either the 

preceding year, Saka-Samvut 404, or the fol- | 

1* <wing vear. Saku-Saiiivat 406. The result, ! 
f ‘ 1 

tuerefore. not only answers to, hut also proves j 
the running difference of two hundred and 
forty-two years between current Gupta ■ 
and current Saka years. i 

By the mean-sign system, the Malm- ' 
Aavayuj.i ?aihut r <(tni commenced on Chaitra , 
sakla $ of Saku-Saihvat 4l)4 current, oorres- [ 
ponding to Tuesday. the 24rh March, A.l). 4>L ; \ 
a T id it was followed by Maha-Karttika on | 
Ch thru siikla 1C* of Suka-Saihvat 40G. corres- 5 
p ix ling to Saturday. the 20th March, A.D, 432. . 
Accordingly, by this system aUo the Mah&- ■ 
Asvayuja samvatsara was current on the 
given date. 

i 

C. — The Majhgaw&m Grant of the year 191 

The next inscription U the Majhgaw&m 
grant of the MahArAja Hastin, Cufp* Li* r. , 
Irmi:, Vol. III. No. 23, page 10G. iu which the 
date i line 1 f.) is — eka-navmty-iittare=bda-*atc ; 
Gupta-nnpa-nijyaTbliuktan srhnati pruvurdhu- 
niami-Muha-Chaitra-saihvaWtre Mugha-niusa- 
h thula-pukdiu-tritiyayuiii, — ’‘in a century of 
yiai* increased be ninety-one ; in the enjov- 
liient of sovereignty hy the Gupta kmg-> : in 
the prosperous augmenting Mjha-Chaitra *<uh~ 
va~»mn\ on the tim'd lunar dav of the dark 
t >i might of the month Magha.” And at tin* 
end, m line 21, the d ite is repeated as — Mugha 
di 3 — 4 ’ (the mouth) Muglui. the (civil; dav 3.*‘ 

T hi» gives u-. for ealculution, tin- MahA- 
Chaitra sariavatsara, a- cum-nt on the third 
lif' o 1 ' lunar da\ of the dark fortnight of j he 
t.l nth MAghu ( January- February ) in Gupta- 
Saihvat TJl current And. oil the analog \ <■! 1 
th • Vcrawa l iiH-i ijition of Vulabhi-Saih vat 1*4 A, j 
t ;, is should he the eu-u* in Gupta-Sainvnt l‘M -j- I 
2r2 “ >;ik i-hinivut 43d current; m which ' 
v«*ur the <_i i \ t n duk- nirr»>[)ond> tu Monday, the 1 
X *d January. A.D. 311. 

Mr iSli. II Dikshit find'- f>e»- tlie Table. Col. 

C. t that Jupiter's li-nug, next before tin- 'given 
o Ui , to'.k phn e on Alvina Miklu 11 (d the y ame 
\»a: , >ak,i-^aiii\at 43d, corresponding* to 
W< dni'-day, tin* 2'Jrh S » * j >t f tuber, A.D. Gin, 
or, by the English calendar, on Tliuisday. the 
39th September, lli^ longitude ^hen w:n 177 J 
17 . By but n the sv stems of unequal spaces, 


lie was then in Chitra ; and the >tnhvat'\zra 
which then began, must have been named 
MahA- Chaitra. Jupiter's next following rising 
took place on Margasn din. krishna 7 of >aka- 
Saihvat 434. corresponding to Saturday, the 
2*Jt*i October, A.D. oil ; or, by tlie English 
calendar, on Sunday, the 3uth October. His 
longitude then v\ us 20 7 3 11 t . By both the 
systems of unequal spaces, he was then in 
Vihiklut ; and the at mm which then 

began, must have been named Malta- Vaisiklm. 
Therefore, by both the systems of unequal 
spaces, with the running diifeieuce of two 
huudred and forty -two years between current 
Gupta and current >aku years, the MahA- 
Chaitra samvatsara was current on the given 
date. And the result gives Saka-Suiiivat 433 
current (A.D. GlU-11), as the equivalent of 
the given current Gupta year. 

In this instance, again, as in I» above, the 
given ''ihhcat'ura was m»t current on the given 
date in either the preceding year. Saka-Samvut 
432. or the following year, Saka-Samvut 434. 
Here again, therefore, the result not only 
am wers to, but also proves the running 
difference of two hundred and forty- two 
years between current Gupta and current 
Saka years. 

By the mean-sign system, the Mulni- 
Chaitra bamvni^ara commenced on M Argasii Ma 
stikl i 1 of Saka-Samvut 433 current, eoi res- 
ponding to Thursday, the 18th November, 
A D. Gin : and it was followed by Maha-VaGa- 
kha. on Maygasiisha sukla 8 of Su ka-Saiiiv at 
43 k cone-ponding* to Mondi tv, the 14tli 
Xnvemb'T, A D. 7*11. Accordingly, bv thG 
swem also the MahA-Chaitra samvatsara 
was current on the given date. 

D. The Khoh grant of the year 209. 

The m*\‘t inscription is tin* Kh6h grant of 
theMahArAja Samkshobha, Cm f* fn«rr, Imlir. 
Vol. III. No 23, page 112, m which the date 
(hue 1 IT.) is — run -bt tare- bdu-sata-d vaye 
G upta-nripa-t ujv a bhuktau sriniati pravardhu- 
m ana — v i juya-r;Vp c Mali- As \ a\ u pi-samv at^at e 
Ghait ra-uia-a-Mt kla-paksha-tra v oda>\ ,nu. - “ m 
two centimes <d’ \ears im-Tva-ed hy nine; in 
the enj«»ymcrd <d‘ sovereignty b\ the Gnpfa 
kings, in tin- glorious augmenting* and victori- 
ous leign: in tin* Maha-Asvny u ja .sfnhutt^na, 
oil the thirteenth lunar day ot the bright 
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fortnight of the month Chakra.” And at the 
eml, in line 24, the date is repeated as — 
Chaitra di 20 7 — “ (the month; Chaitra, the 
(civil) day 20 {and) 7." 

This gives us, for calculation, the MaM- 
Afcvayuja samvatsara, as current on the 
thirteenth tithi or lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra ( March- April) in Gupta- 
Samvat 209 current. And, on the analogy of 
the YerAwal in script ion of Yalablii-Saiiivat 
915. this should he the case in G uptd-Sarnvat 
2 99 -j- 242 — Suka-Samvat 451 current; in 
which year the given tithi corresponds to J3 un- 
day, the 19th March. A.D. 528. 

Mr, Sit. B. Dikshit tinds (see the Table. Col. 
D.) that Jupiter's rising, next before the given 
date, took place on Chaitra sukla 12 of the 
same year. 8aka- Sam vat 451, corresponding to 
Saturday, the 18th March, A.L). 52S ; or. by 
the English calendar, on Sunday, the 19th , 
M arch ; fee at the dawn immediately beloie 
the making’ of the grant. 1 " His longitude then 
w as 347° 45'. By both tlio system^ of unequal 
spaces, he was then in Re\ati: and the ojuirnt- \ 
** h'u which then began, mu^t have been named 
MahA-Afevayuja. Ju] liter's next following 
rising took place on J}cshtha iukla 0 of taka* ! 
Sam vat 452, eoi responding to Thursday, the \ 
2dth April, A.I). 529 : or, by the English 
calendar, on Friday, the 27th April. His 
longitude then was 24- 3t/. By both the 

sv stems of unequal spaces, he was then in 
Jvrittiku ; and the xtitin uf'tu >i which then 
began, must have been nann d MahA-Kai tiika. 
r l hurt-fore. 1 >y both the svsttnis of unequal 
spaces, witli the running ddTei cnee of n\o 
hundred and fort \ -two wars between curient 
Gupta and current Saha wars. the Mahfi- 
A&vayuja samvatsara was current on the 
given date. And the result gives Saka-Sant- 
vat 151 current ( A.D. 52^-29), as the equivalent 
of the given emrent Gupta year. 

As a matter of fict, the Maha-Asvavu ja 
smiV'ntsaru was still cm rent on the given date, 
Chaitra sukla 13, in the following \ car, Saka- 
Saihvat 152; as well as in Saka-Saiiivat 151, 
which is the real equivalent for the given 
Gupta year. DousequcntK, this record might 
bo used to support a miming diileronco o! two 
hundred and fortv-three years between enri’cnt 

13 For this -aim* rra-on. pruhuMv. the u r ivon date '\a- 
specially selected for making the ^rant ; -iuee, the oom- 


! Gupta and current Saka years, as well as the 
| true running difference of two bundled and 
, forty-two years. But this possibility has been 
disposed of in my remarks on the date of A. 

1 above. 

By the mean-sign system, the MahA-Asva- 
ynja m intvoimm did not commence till Asvina 
sukla o ol fcaka-Saihvat 451 current, corres- 
ponding to Saturday, the 2nd September. 
A.D. 52>: and consequently it was not current 
mi the given date. The aamvttUara then cur- 
1 rent was Maha-Fihadrapada. wdiicli commenced 
on Bhadrapada krishna 11 of Saka-Saiiivat 459. 
corresponding to Tuesday, the 7th September, 
A.D. 527. 

E. — The BhumarA Pillar Inscription. 

The last iiisciiption of tins series is the 
BhumarA pillar inscription of the Maha- 
rajas Hastin and SarvanAtka, Coq>. ln^r, 
l"di>\ \ ol. Til No. 24, page 110; in which 
the date (line 7 if.) is — MuhA-Magho saihvat- 
save Karuika-masa divasa 10 9. — in the 
Mulia-Magha ^nhvafsara ; the month Karttika : 
the (civil) day 10 {it ml) 9." 

This givi s u<. for calculation, the MahA- 
Magha-saiiivatsara, as cm rent on the nine- 
teentli cnil day ot the mouth Karttika (Oeto- 
ber-Xovember) ; but the current } ear of the 
Gupta ci a K not given. The only guide, there- 
fore, in dot 1 1 mining theappi oximate Gupta ytar, 

| f» »r which tlu* calculations should be made, is the 
| fact that ill-" iiwiiptien shews that the Parivra- 
jaka M*rho aju Hastin was. at the time of tin's 
record, contemporaneous with the Muhrirojii 
Survunatha of Uehdiakalpa. For tlie Nahunija 
Hastin, we have the extreme record id dates of 
( 1 upr:i-Saiii\ at 15b and 191: while, fertile 
Hihinijti Sar\anatha, we ha\ e similaily the 
dates of the wars 193 and 214; and for his 
lather, Ja\anathu. the la tt st date of the vear 
177, all of which may have to be referred to the 
Gupta era . If so, the Maha-Maglui soiiirot^ira 
in question. — on the assumption that what 
sluuild be its regular place in the sei ies w'as 
not affeeud by any oinDsioiw and repetitions 
subsequent to the MahA-\ai>akha *fnhuiit'<ara 
v/hieh was current on Karttika sukla 3> in 
( lupta-Sann at 15b, — must be found in or about 
( lupta-Samvat l v 9 or 2l‘l; with a preference in 

meiuviuent cf a -a » is regarded by Hmduo a.s a 

very auspicious , . | ee.t"um. 
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favour of the year ISA beeause of the early 
date of the year loG for the M-ihdraja Hum in. 

For Gupta Saiinat l-'r 0 4- 242 — Sak.i- 
Samvat 431 cuiTiiit, the given date. the 1 
nineteenth day of the month Kurttikn, cnrr**s' 
ponds to Monday, tin. 13th October. A.IJ. JOn 
Mr. Sh. B. Dik-hit finds Gc«. tlie Table, Col. 

E 1 ) that Jupiter's li-ine', next before the uiven 
date, took place on Sravuna hikla 13 < f tin* 
s.ime year, S,d:a->«iilivut 133. eonv-ponGirig to 
M onday, tin* 2^ih Jnlv, A. 1 h 5'.*S : or. hy the 
KiiMi'di calendar. on Tut-dav, the 2fith July. 
Hi> luneitude then was 117' 4/ . By both the 

systems of umoual spaces, he u as then in 
Magna: tmd tin. which tlicn bet: an. 

must have been named Mahst-Mftgha. Jupb 
Tor'- next following rising r« •• >k placeon AXma 
krishna 13 of Saka -Sa ik\ at 4 >2. coiTe-p* aiding 
to Saturday, the 20th August. A.D. .jL-O . or, 
by the English <\d< ndar, on > unday, the • J < » t h 
August. Hi- hiMifimde tlien was 14 7° 4‘Jk 
By both the of nnuptal spares he was 

tlien in Uttara-PlnJgniii : and the dtnin a^ara 
which then began. uuk have been named , 
MahihPlnljiiiia. Tlartfor* .by both the stems 
o.t urn <pt d space- ii ( 1 upm-Saihvat l^!h with 
tin limning diitmema of two bundled and 
iorty-two yem- between cun cut Gupta and 
current Jiakatem-, the MaM-Magha sam- 
vatsara was current on the given date. 
Ami tin- r< suit gives "Mka-Suiiivat 1-31 eui lent ’ 
(A. I). .»i >-.j" ;e the e^im .dent of the pos- 
sible cum nt (dip! a year. 1 

Again. for ( i upt.i-S.i meat 201 ~r 342 == I 
SaLi-S.imvat 113 cm mil, tin Liven date, r.z. : 
the nineteenth day oi tin.* month K.u uika, 
eorre-pond- to 1‘hidiy, th* 2nd Ootol.M*. A. I). 
32n. Mi 1 v Mr. >h. B. find- (s<cihe 

Tabh', Col. E 2; that Jnpin m risim. »ie\t he- » 
lore the giv» ii da?* . look place im I >h,tdi a pada 
Mikla. 3 of tin .-.line \ear. Saka Salin at 413, ' 
eon e-ponding t> Sunday, tin 2nd August, 1 
A.n.o2ti; or, by the K,ej 1 i-h ea h-ndar, on A I < in - 
day. the 3rd Aii-ii-t. Hi- longirud* then \\ JL < 
121 3* « . By b >th the -^tern's of unequal j 
,-paers, he was llien m Magln; and the cifiJi- 
mi'Ont wliieh then began, nuist ha\e }>,. rll 
limned Mah&-M&gha. Jupiter*- next iolhwv- 
ing rising took phice on A-vina kri-hna L of 
^aka->.t m vat 444, rorrr-ponding to Kiiduv, 

14 c nut* 


AXTlyCARY*. ~Dk< k.mber, 


the 3 rd September, A.D, 0 * 21 ; or. bv the Eng’ 
lish « aleiidar. on Saturday, the 4 th September. 
Hi's longitude then wa- l; yl z 17 k By botli the 
systems of unequal sprues, ho was then in 
1 ttnra-PhalgiiTii ; and tlie s-niimt-aui which 
then bt* trail, inn-t have been named Alaha- 
Piulgnnu. Tlie re fore, by both the '-v.-tem< of 
unequal sj-aces. in Gupta-Saiiivut 201 also. witli 
tlie running diiteicnce of two handled and 
foriy-rwo }ear- between current Cupta and 
enrrent Saka yeae-. the MahS.-M&gha sahivat’ 
sara was current on the given date. And 
this lesuit L’ives 5 >aka-Nniivjit 443 ‘■unviit 
(A.D. 72 < 1 ' 21 ), as the cnuivalcnt uf the po-biblc 
current Cupta \ear. 

The remits tor the.-e two year-, C upt:t->uiii* 
vat 1 ^ 1 * ard 2 <T, answer, a- i- reqniitd. to thr 
runni!<L r ddfi renoe < 4 * two hundred ami fortv- 
two \ ear- bet ween current Cupta and ct.mul 
^aka }ears. But they do not, in themselves, 
prove it: ior the ren -on that the cum lit 
Gupta year itself is nor mentioned in the 
record. 1 he important point that in neithei 
of tht sc two cycles w;is tlie 3 Mah;oAIag f hrt 
<(na omitted . 

If the dates in the c runts of the rdja< 

of Urdicdi:ikal]ia are to hi* referred to the Kala- 
cliiiri era, 11 then the AI ah,.-AF,' o’hn 
of this record will be earlier bv either < no »>r 
two cycles than the first of the two years rr]\en 
above. I K re, again, m ies] ict of the actual 
vp n ch no ab-olutc proof i an be <h ri\ ed from 
thi-s r»“‘i»id : and tlie only important pi. jut is, 
to ascertain that lh< Arah,i«MaL ha stnnt'fitborci 
w,is not omitted in either of the two cveics in 
‘jue-ti«»n. Alt. Sh. B. Ihkshit finds that, m 
Cnpta-Sa)ii\at loh + 212- Saka-Sa rh\ at 407 
cun ent. Jupiters rising took filace on Sr.Cana 
siiklii ll), corn spniid ii i cr to I lmt‘s<hiv j the Ifith 
July, AI). Gl. or. by r lie Enirlish cakmlur. 
<»n 1' t iday. the 2oth July. His lnno-itude then 
w,is lot*' ]}> , B\ bntli t lie stems of urie(pin| 
spaces, he was then in Aslesha: ;ind tin' 
i >/( >(/ r/r which then ln^an. and which was 
cut rent thruitL'h the whole nmuth of Karttika 
in the sanie }ear, must have been named 

Maha-Mtlgha. A era in, in C upta-Satii vat 177 
4~ 212 r Sa ki, -S.nm at 411* cut rent, Jujuter’s 
rising took place on Bhadrapada krishna 33, 
corresponding to Wediusday, the 2kh Julv, 

1 above. 
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A.D. 49G ; or, by the English calendar, on 
Thursday, the 20tli Jnly. His longitude then 
was 112° 48'. By the Brahma-SiddhAnta sys- 
tem of unequal spaces, he was then in Alaglift. 
and by the Garga system, in AHesha ; and, by 
both systems, the samvatsara which then began, 
and which was current through the whole month 
of KArttika in the same year, must have been 
named MabA-Magha. Therefore, by both the 
systems of unequal spaces, in Gupta- Samvat 

165 and 177 also, with the running- difference 
of two hundred and forty -two years between 
current Gupta and current Saka years, the 
MaM-Magha samvatsara was current on 
the given date, and was not omitted. Anti 
these results give either Saka- Samvat 407 
current (A.D. 484-85) or 419 current (A.D. 
496-97), as the equivalent of the possible current 
G upta year. 

By the mean-sign system, in Gupta- Sam vat 

166 + 242 = Saka-Sarhvat 40b current, the 
Alalia -Ala glia samvatsara commenced on Chaitia 
sukla 5, corresponding to Thursday, the /th 
March, A.D. 485; and it was current through 
the whole month of KArttika in the same year; 
being followed by AlahA-Phalguna on Chaitra 
sukla 12 of Saka-Samvat 409, coi responding to 
Monday, the 3rd March, A.D. 486. Again, in 
Gupta- Samvat 177 + 242 — Raka-Samvat 419 
current, the Alalia- ATAgha samratsa ra com- 
menced on Phalguna krishna 12, corresponding 
to Thursday, the 16th January, A.D. 497 ; 


j and it was current through the wTiole month 
! of KArttika in Gupta-Samvat 178; being 
| followed by Alalia -Phalguna on AIAgha sukla 
j 4 of Saka- Sam vat 420, corresponding to Alon- 
j day, the 12th January, A.D. 498. Again, in 
Gupta-Samvat 189 + 242 = Saka-Samvat 431 
current, the Alalia - Ala glia samvatsara com- 
menced on Paush a krishna 3, corresponding to 
Wednesday, the 26th November, A.D. 508; 

! and it was current through the whole month 
of KArttika m Gnpta-Saiiivat 190; being fol- 
‘ lowed by Alalia- Phalguna on Pausha krishna 
9 of Saka-Samvat 432, corresponding to Sun- 
1 day, the 22nd November, A.D. 509. And thus 
| by this system also, in Gupta-Samvat 166, 
j 178, and 190, the MahA-M&gha samvatsara 
was current on the given date, But this 
was not the case in the next cycle. In Gnpta- 
Samvat 2ul -I- 242 = Saka-Saiiivat 443 
current, the Alalia- AIAgha samvatsara com- 
! menced on KArttika sukla 9, corresponding to 
I Tuesday, the 6th October, A.D. 520, and 
1 falling lour, five, or six days after the nine- 
teenth day of the month; and it was followed 
i by Alalia- Phalguna on KArttika kiishna 1 of 
; Saka-Saiiivat 444, corresponding to Saturday, 
i the 2nd October, A.D. 521, and falling seven- 
| teen, eighteen, or nineteen days before the 
| nineteenth day of the month. And thus, 
i though the given samvatsara w~as not omitted, 
the given day did not fall within the limits of 
its duration. 


WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT TVEIR SMY'l H. 
(CuntmueJ from p. 202). 


For the present at least it is quite uncertain 
how we are to understand this peculiar notice, 
or how we are to bring it into harmony with the 
position, which Yajra holds elsewhere in tradi- 
tion, that is, as the last dasapth’rui know er of 
(merely) ten piirvas. After him there weie 
only navapfirvins, and the knowledge of the 
piirvas gradually decreased until if tliialB ceased 
altogether (p. 213). AYe can determine at 3ea>t 
this with certainty— that a thorough-going dif- 
ference existed between aitya twelve and the 

M If Bluidr thfvhn appear-? hnr^ and elsewhere. in the 
tradition. the Duoht r o* the 1 1 /' rmp tonn ; 

an mto-ral part of the i-Vm aio if with hi- | 

pupil in the* 11 purra*. Sthulahhadra. th** ni*T«‘ Know- ; 
h»difo of the lu-it four pur u» s l 1 - -aid to mne \aui*-n»‘u 


other eleven. The hostility of the great Bhadra- 
bAhu, who is held to be the real representative 
of the <lri?htivu'la, to the sacred samyha is 
apparent from other sources and from the late 
notice in Hemaehandra’spa finish t a parvan (above, 
p. 214). The reason for this enmity can be 
clearly discerned in the statements, which have 
been preset ved in reference to the twelfth 
ah'fa. It may be permitted here to refer to 
the discussion of the same later on. According 
to these statements, the first two of the five 

thi< i* in no irnutor nsTonnwnt wnh tin* information 
d» *rived from tin* it-dt i-*v .il.ovr |..21."») 

than with the above sfitoment^ in reteronee^ to Vajra - 
activity m the e:i-e of > . bee ,Ao\o. pup- 

210 . 
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parts in which it was presumably divided, dealt 
with the views (drishti) of the heterodox sects, 
the djiviya and the terdsia 62 besides treating of 
other subjects [248]. The name drishtivdda 
may perhaps be explained by reference to this 
fact . The third part consisted of the so-called 14 
purvas, the contents of which was probably not 
in entire harmony with the sect of the bvetdin- j 
bar as , which had gradually arrogated to itself | 
the position of being the representative of j 
orthodoxy. This then is perhaps the reason 
for the loss of the twelfth any am . 

The remaining extant eleven any as by no 
means represent a unit, since they fall into 
several groups, the single members of which 
are marked by certain formal peculiarities, 
which prove a connection closer in the case of 
some than in that of others. 

The fir»t of those groups is formed by 
aiiyas 1 — 4, all the larger divisions of which 
close with the words ti bemi, iti brammi\ and | 
according to the scholia, Sudharman, Mahavira’s 
pupil, is regarded as the one who gives utterance 
to this formula. The prose portions begin 
with the formula: suyam me dusam ! t email 
bhagavayd evam aklchdyam. “ I have heard, 0 
long-lived one ! Thus has that saint spoken/’ 
Sudharman is the speaker, according to the 
Scholia. In this formula/ 3 which charac- 
terizes the contents as the oral transmission 
of the utterances of Mahavira, a scholar of 
Sudharman, l.e. Jambu, is the one addressed. 
This introductory formula is found also in other 
texts of the Siddhdnta at the commencement of 
the prose sections ; and with this the closing 
formula ti be mi is generally connected. From 
this it appears to me that an immediate con- 
nection of these prose portions with the first 
four any as is here eo ipso indicated, in so far 
in all probability [249] all bear the traces of 
a unifying hand. In regard to the especial 
connection of any as 1 — 3 with one another, this 
fact deserves mention : that in any a 4, 57 they 
appear as a group which belongs by itself or 
as the * k three ganipidayas” (dchdnjasya sarvnsva- 
bhajandni) tar Anya 4 is nothing but 

a continuation of any a 3, and in the very 
beginning is styled to be “ the fourth any a. ” 

A second group is formed by any as 3 — 9 and 

oe The traditional date for the foundation of thih^eot — 
5U after Vira i* exactly 374 years later than the date 
which is ^t for Bliadrabahu the -uppo-ed last teacher of 


11, which in a common introductory formula 
refer on the one hand their contents directly to 
Suhamma or Jambu, and on the other are shown 
by other statements to have been united by one 
hand. See the remarks at the commencement 
of any a 3. 

Anyas 7 — 9 appear to be connected by an 
especially close bond. 

The fifth aiiya and the existing redaction of 
ahga 10 are not embraced in either of these 
groups. Ahga 10 belonged originally to the 
second group. It exists in a form demonstrably 
later and is composed in another dialect 
(Nom. Sing, in 6). The fifth any a takes a 
separate position, and begins in a very pecu- 
liar way. It possesses however one point of 
similarity with aiiya 6 : hdrihds , which state 
the contents of what is to follow, are found 
with each larger section. These sections do 
not have in the case of this any a the title 
ajjhayam, but are called saga, sat a. The title 
of the aiiya itself has some connection with 
the titles of up day as 5 — 7, and this fact makes 
plain that there is an inner connection between 
them. 

That the reader may obtain a ready survey, 
I add the statements in reference to the extent 
of each of the aiiyas which are found [250] in 
the MSS. of each at the end. As stated above, 
page 231, the texts are divided into hundreds 
and thousands of granthas, i.e, groups of 32 
syllables, and these are marked at the proper 
place (either by thousands or by five hundreds) 
or the collective number of the granthas is 
stated at the end. As a matter of fact the 
statements of the MSS. in reference to the 
number vary very frequently ; which is to be 
referred to the greater or smaller number of 
omissions which have been made therein. We 
shall refer further on, under aiiya 1, to this 
matter again. The following are the numbers 
in question : — 

1.2554 gr., — 2.2300, — 3.3750, — 4,1007, — 
5. 1 5750, — 0.5375, — 7.812,— 8.890,-9.192,— 
lu.1300 — 11.1310. 

In the case of several aiiyas at the close there 
are special statements in reference to the num- 
ber of days necessary for the study or for the 
recitation of the ahga — see JJhayav . 1, 377-8,— 

the 14 purva — (k'Unaatts. y. 37). 

cs This is explained in very different ways 
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a subject which is treated of at great length in 
the Yidhiprapd. 0 * I now proceed to an exami- 
nation of each of the any a texts. 

I. The first ahga lias, in its existing form, 
the name dydra , dckdra , or dydrapakappam 65 and 
treats [251] in two suahhhamdhas , srutaskandhas 
of the manner of life of a bhikkhu The 
first srutash ., bambhackerdim, brahuiacharyani , 
contains at present eight ajjhayanas with 44 
nddesagas , the second : 16 ajjh. and 34 udd. It 
is however definitely stated that the first 
srutash. contained previously not 8 but 9 ajjh . 
and the whole any a consequently not 24, 
but 25 ajjh . and not 78, but 85 udd. Cf. 
especially in ahga 4 § 25 and § 85 and the 
detailed resume of the 12 ahga found both there 
and in the Nandi. In § 25, where the titles of 
the 25 ajjh. are enumerated one by one, we 
find the name mahdpariand , belonging to 
this ajjh. which is no longer extant, placed in 
the ninth place between 1, 8 and 2, l 67 * ; and the 
same circumstance may be noticed as occurring 
in Avasy . 16, 112 fg. More exact information 
is found in the Vidh ip rapid according to Avasy. 
8, 46-49. Here we find that YajrasvAmin (pre- 
sumably 584 Ylra) extracted 03 from it the 
dgdsaydmhu vijjd ; and from the fact that it con- 
tained exaggerations ( P sdisayattanena ; accord- 
ing to Leumann, on account of the excellence 
of this extract) it was lost, or rather continued 
to exist only in the nijjutti. It was the opinion 
of Silaihka (A.D. 876) that it occupied not the 
ninth but the eighth place. 69 This latter state- 
ment is incorrect, 70 * for [252] in the existing 
commentary of Silaiika 71 the mahdparinnd , 
which at and probably long before his time had 
been lost, is placed, not between 1, 7 and 1, 8, 
but between 1, 6 and 1, 7 — that is to say in 
the seven tli place. In the Yidhiprapd there is 

The names of the single aj]}nyanas and the number 
of the a (Ida saaa? etc. arc specifically enumerated in the 
Vidhiprapa : — (tn/ja 3, Todays; 2, 30; 3, 18: 4, 18; 
5, 77 (a second statement, it seems, allots b months 
t> day-) 0, 33 . J, 14, 8, 12 ; 0, 7 ; 10, 14 , 11, 24. In like 
manner the author examines and states the number of 
days necessary for certain work . dvassaya (8 day.-), oasa- 
i’ f - Uia (15) uttarafjhaya n (30), nwha (10), dasiikitppava- 
vafwrd (20 or 22), nuthaaisiha (45). A recapitulation 
m OS concludes the discussion: jogavihanam 

nama payaranam. 

85 See above, p. 223, 224 ; this is to be studied in the 
third year after the dtkshd. 

83 Teaching .-acred observances after the practice of 
Vasishtha (!) and other saint.-, Wilson, Sel. works 1, 284 
ed. Ro-4. 

8T# According t«> Malayagiri and the Prakrit authority 
quoted by him (Nandis. p. 425) between 1, 7 and 1. 8 
1 •*/« *5 ■«!*,) — L. 


probably a confusion with Abhayadeva, in 
whose commentary on ahga 4 — as also in the 
anonymous comm, on the Nandi — the rnahd- 
parinnet keeps, it is true, the eighth place. 
The nijjutti then, which manifestly was still 
extant at the time of Jinaprablia, is probably 
identical with that nijj., of which the author of 
the Avasy. nijj. declares (2, 5) that he is himself 
the composer ; and which served specially as a 
basis to the comm, of Silamka. The scholia 
everywhere preserve a knowledge of the ninth 
chapter. Furthermore the comm, on chhedas. 1 
in its opening still mentions nine bambkache- 
rdni. 

The titles of the 8 extant ajjh. of the first 
srutashandha (Y = Vidhiprapd) are: 

1. satthaparinna, sastraparijna, with 7 udd. ; 
— in udd. 1 jivatvam, jivAstitvam samanyena, 
in 2 — 7 viseshena prithivikdyddyastitvam. There 
are many references of a polemical nature to 
the Sdhyas , or Bauddhas, in 2. 3, according to 
the scholiast. 

2. logavijaya, lokasaravijaya, with 6 udd. ; 
mokshavAptihetubhutari) charitram, 

3. siosanijjam (siusi 0 ), sitoshniyam, with 4 
udd. ; pratilomanulomapanshahah. 

4. sammattaib, [253] samyaktvam, with 4 
udd. ; samyagvadah, mithyavadabhutatirthika- 
matavicharana, 

5. logasara ; in ahga 4, 25, in Avasy . nijj • 
and in the schol. on Nandis. : dvamti , accord- 
ing to the words of the commencement, 72 with 
6 udd. ; saiiiyamah moksbas cha, munibhavah. 

6. dhuya (dhuyam Y), dhuta, with 5 udd. ; 
ni jakarmasariropakarana . . vidliunanena 
nihsaihgata. 

7. vimOha, vimoksha (?), with 8 udd. ; 
samyag niryanarh. 

8. ohanasuyam (uva° Y), upadhanasrntam, 

6S From this it seems as if its contents touched upon 
the subject of magic. W as this the cause of its removal t 
cf. the analogous case in any a 10. According to the 
Ganadharasdnihasata V. 29 (see p. 371) Vajrasv. bor- 
rowed the Ayasay. vijjd from svmahnpainna puvvdu 
rather than from the ninth ajjh. of the first <rvtask. of 
any a 1 . _ t * 

navamajjhayasarii vochchhinnam, tarii cha inahapaa 
nun a itto kira ayasagamim vijja Vairasamina uddhariy- 
asi tti snisayattaiicna vochchhinnam nijjuttimatram chit- 
thai; Silamkayanyamacna puna eyaro atthamam, virnuk- 
khaj jhay anam sattamam, uvahuinasuyam na\umam ti. 

T0 * It would suit if Malayagiri were concerned, see the 

last asteri&in note.— L. 

ti the opening of ajjhciyat'a 7 we read: auhuna 
saptamAdhyayanasya niahaparijnakliyasya ‘vasaras, tach 
cha vyavachchhinnam lti kritva 'tilamghyA ’shtamasya 
-ambamdhb vachyah _ 

12 uvaihti logasaruih va, in the T idhiprapj . 
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with 4 udd., treats of Yira Vardhamarnisvfirain 
who himself practised the course enjoined in 
ajjh . 1 to 7. 

This first srutash. is exceedingly difficult to 
comprehend and belongs, as Jacobi, from 
whom we expect an edition/ 5 * informs me in a 
letter of March 14th 1880, “ without doubt to 
the oldest portions of Jaina literature.” Even 
the commentaries “very often do not under- 
stand the text, since from pure force of ex- 
planation they fail at reaching any explanation 
of the sense. The restorations, which must 
frequently be made, are in fact prodigious.” 
This shows that we have to do with the 
method of explanation found in the later Brah- 
manical svtras 1 * (treating of ritual, grammar, 
philosophy), the difficulty of which is here 
increased from the fact that Prakrit is the 
language used, and that the MSS. are un- 
certain. The second srutashandha is charac- 
terized by the epithet attached to it : — agre. 
srutabkandha (ay re having the meaning of 
“ later” here) as a species of supplement to the 
first. This is in harmony [254] with the peculiar 
designation of the four sections of which it 
consists according to the scholia, viz. : — chuld , 
i.e. “pudding,” “excrescence,” used figura- 
tively here: / uktaseshdmivudin% chvcld . The 
first is formed by ajjh* 1—7, the second by 
ajjh . 8 — 14, the third by ajjh. 15, the fourth 
by ajjh. 10. The scholia state that a fifth 
chuld belongs to these, which is called nislthd- 
dhyayanam. 75 being no longer reckoned as a 
part of the dchdra but placed among the 
eh hedasutras as the first of them. 76 It belonged 
however to the dchdra at the period of any a 
4, 25, where the n isth a jjhaya narn is expresslv 
designated as “25th ajjh.” of the dchdra — i.e. 
as the last of the 25 ajfh. enumerated there. 77 
The impression is made upon us as if this 
ajjh. alone was called MU yd. The dchdra 
is there expressly designated as sachdliydya , but 

Thu has appeared as one of the publications of the 
Pah T**\t Society, 1S«2 ; .bicr.bi li.is also t run -dated the 
text an<l prefaced it by a mod valuable introduction in 
Vol. XXII. Narred Hook* t>f the End. — L. 

7 * The chief representatives being KAtyAyana (>rn at as.), 
PAnini, BadarAyana, Jaimini. 

7 * Or rushlth'i 0 ; vrh'*ra* ikalpfi nidthnh, m pamrhami 
rh fi<h> 'tj ful. 200a. So aho patiu'h tchfila as designation of 
the drfccira in the beginning' of the NtWfoihh'hhya m 

in The fourth rhhfdavutram is closely connected as 
regards its contents with anna 1 ; and in any a o, 10 it is 
cited under the title of o ij<\rnda»hi. 

,T Thu first chclx must be reckoned as having G, not 


in §57, where only 24 ajjh. are ascribed to it, the 
three any as (1 — 3) which are there treated of, are 
designated as dydrachitliyavajja ; a statement, 
which as far as I can see, is to be explained 
with tolerable certainty only in the above way. 73 
Also [255] at the time of the Avasy. nijj. 10, 114, 
the nisihajjh. w~as still regarded as a part of the 
dchdra , and in fact plays a greater rvU there 
than in any a 4, 25. It is counted as having 

3 ajjh. so that not 25 but 28 ajjh. enumerated 
there. 79 Even the Yidhiprapd still designates 
the nisihajjhayunarn as the painehami chuld of 
the second srutaslcandha. 

It consists manifestly of different constituent 
parts, which originally existed independently 
of each other, bat at a later period were brought 
into conjunction. They begin almost always 
with the same formula: se hhikkhu vd hh [ti- 
lth uni v d ahhihamfche . , . . 

In the Nandi, the ahyachidiyd is expressly 
enumerated among the anahgapavittha texts. 
This is not in harmony with the position of our 
ehulds either at §§ 25, 57, 85 of any a 4 nor with 
the detailed treatment of the 12 any as in any a 

4 nor in the Nandi itself, since there the second 
sr ut ask. with its chill us is invariably regarded 
as a part of any a 1. In any a 3, 10 the aitga- 
chultyd is mentioned as third ajjhayanam of the 
samhhe chya dasdu. Consequently reference is 
made to a text entirely different from these 
chid us. 

The 7 adhyay. of the first chuld have the 
following titles : — 

1. p hade sand, pindaishand , with 11 udd . — 
“ collection of the necessities of life” (see 
Dasavedl. 5) or “ rules for eating.” 

2. sejjd , sayyd with 3 udd., “couch.” 

3. iriyd , [250] %ryd 9 with 3 udd., “conduct 
of the sraman a when he goes out pinda-vasaty- 
artham 

4 . hh dsa jjd y d, h h ash djdtain wit h 2 udd., “what 
he has to say and what not to say.” 


7, aj]h. 7 otherwise there would be in all 2fi and not 25 
ajjh ; as a matter of fact 2G name* arc adduced, mah i* 
yaruuu in the ninth place. Perhaps wjjfny <\ is counted 
as but one ajjhayno u. 

79 ^ Ahhtiy.. it must be confessed, understands by 
ach&raehuhkA : sarvanitimam adhyayanarh vimukty- 
adhyayanam, niuthadhyuyanasya p r a dh An Am t a rat v e n e 
’hA 'murayanat (') ; the latter statement is however in 
too direct contract to § 25. 

79 . , . hhavana vimutti ji 113 \\ iigghAyamanupghAyam 
Aruvaml tiviham o m-dharh tu ia atthAvisavih* 5 ) Ayfirapa- 
kappanamo a I 1 114 j[. Here we find the correct number 
of adhyay anaa for both srvtaski tor '■rut. 1, y, for sent 
2, 1G. 
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have excerpted. He states fuithermore" 0 that | 
the arhadvachanAnuyfga 1 ' 1 is divided into fuur 
groups : dharniakathanuyoga uttarudhyayaiia- 
d ik al 1 . gaiii t an uy o u ah s ury a prajnaj »t y adikah , 
dra\ van ay o e ah ] » urvani sammaty adika^ i<2 elm, 
ohcaitrakaiaihiiiuyogas cha, charadikah 13 : the 
last is pradhanatamah, scslianAm tadarthatvat. 
The.^e statements are in all e^entiaR a re- 
production /2.VA cf those in Ar. n: gj. 8. 54 where 
is represented hy Isihl d<iynidi. which, 
the commentator however explains by uttara 2 ; 
see on oh nt 4, 14. 

II, T 1 1 e second a ivy a id . siiyagr. da, su t rak r it a , 
destined for the fourth year of study, see p. 
223f. likctvi&e treats in two sndad!:andl>is (of 
which the first is composed in shdras and other 
metres, ei the second in prose with the exception 
of a small poitim : ojjh, 5. 6) of the suJhuU 
ehdra , the right course of action ; and is at the 
same time chiefly polemical in character. 93 
According to ohja 4 and Nandi, 66 303 heterodox 
opinions aunadit thuya (any a 4, pdsamdiya X) are 
here combated; viz.: those of 180 kiritavai, 
kriyavadin, 84 akiriyavai, akriyavadin, 07 an- 
naniyavai, ajnfmika, 32 venaiyavai, vainayika/ 7 
In consequence of this the commentary fre- 
quently cites the names of Charvaka, Sakya, 
Bauddha, Saihkhya, Yaiseshika, as tho^e who 
are to be understood by the eye cited in the 
text as opponents. These are also referred to 
in the text as jdnayd , explained in the comm, by 
pandito.mioa nyd La uddkdh, But as the rooty//« 
i3 elsewhere used by the .Jains chiefly in a good 

90 The following pa— acre is found al-r. m S Anti chandra 

cn up 6, accord imr to whieli SdAdik.Vh&rya comment d 1 
alM) upon the -.oeond cf. Kl. J »7h, 

91 -fit rad anu oa chad artha-y** yoim nnuyotrah, </*/- 

dhy.'.’.ti ■ I I'! 1 •!..!. it. ik tiV.i „• ■ 1 

_ *- K: *7. *y 1 eh y -thNth.-. . ufr. 

of t " ■ 1 1 1 * i ' * 1 • ' * >. ’ it ’ >- i* , , i, ,i,« • * I j 

p tr tly u f * > • ::i >i •«* c ■ - i 1- m - •iwn. v J 



9 ” i!i > i ■ * .t \ i. " * t h i \ .* > ' 1 1 1 1 1 {- . ““ s 

fin : '1 ■ i o - ’ ,] , \ ij.h . . i *],: J * 

t it r I ’ ' i " " 1 . . i - i ii a ( 

n\ v ‘ \ ; . 1 1 ; u'i ‘i* p .. _* ■ J., , . 

nit i » dc L :t i * ’ 1 ! - i . m* - * i.i ...i t 1 . ...-d i 

-r a 'MV •»*„, r , 1 ,• 

* 1 !' i' * * * * • i- 1 1 ' . » :i ‘ \ • i m . ji , ] 

hj S* mi * j < i , T ** . i m -1 I j, ; , ' , it> , 

' 'isr> <c " 1«» <* i» <,>, \ - in I’n : i . 

t. •• t ■ - i .i'll-- . i* i t ii .nd , h. r-‘ I , i J ,. l( 

■iv, ■■ ■ . . it i cvli* h* t > ** o’ • d'j v T 1 ■ ft-/ j i 

y ' ■ • ■ i ? i ■ i n i , h. ‘ 

'-i. :m ot dm 'ii df tn'.r founder mi , 1 r tin* | 

n iiuo oi N j.,ut t i ot p Jj| | 

* Jonah.! troii) Janaka, *us li.iud'iha irom liuduha. — 


sense/* I should at least give expre^ion to th^ 
conjecture that by these jdnayd the A Aide ha king 
Janaka was meant/*' [20*.) j coucerniiig whom 
and his guru Y.ijnavalk)a all sorts of state- 
ments are preset ved in the legends of the 
twelfth book of the J Lika Bldrafa , representing 
either the king i-r both the king and his guru 
as having aililin ; ions with Buddh'^m. See Ind. 
/ iul. I, 482/ ' J Jacobi, whom I consulted in 
the matter, propped (April Gth, 18^0) that 
ydnn l;a (<r\ I'miydria, m aid yd / a) might be 
thouglit of in connection with jdn>iya. 

The titles of the 23 ojj J ioymi>t< of the sutta- 
krlta are emimeraied in the fourth at.ya § 23 
(— S) in their present order; al-o in Avast/. 
16, where, however, the sixteen ajjh. of the first 
sruioduindha are apparently placed after the 
seven of the second srut. In v. 6*5, 66 in 
the first place the first sixteen are enume- 
rated by themselves and in v. 102 the seven 
others by themselves; but after ndUmdam — 
the last one — we read snlasdidi cha teuUaui. It 
is, to be sure, not impossible that these words 
aohtsdhh cha are a mere reference to the earlier 
enumeration m v. 65, 60 ; but, at any rate, 
we si io uld have expected that this reference 
would occur before the first of these seven 
names, and not after the seventh. Also in 
the Yidhiprapd (= Y), the names are singly 
enumerated ; they are : — 

a. First wntaJcandlia. 

1. samaya, with 4 ndd., 80 vv. ; bhuhnddd- 
dlni'fhnh nirdknyate ; — udd 1 clones : — 

Anntln r v\\ lair.ti m r,f the terra -’-'en/a applied tc tho 
Jkiuddh.y rnav pci heps cl mn ni ec iittcntmn then the one 
\ 1 turod in th* tc\t hy Pi. f Vvk hcr. Wc know tho 

1 cl ■!• r«! < t rcli^iou-* «v-t» ms >• I* ’n in v . *1 1 ■? d- win re 

l’”' * ! • . i < ■ ‘ > ‘ , ,, „ i a fi ,\4 

1,1 • • ' ’ ' ■' c. \ , J ’u. t\' «' cl li hi 4 -wl-* 

< [ 1 ° - ’’ * I’-iii Euddij i - i.i -jf :t< r\l u 

6 ' ' ■’ > - ’i i , i.. ; ..t-r' 

.i**l ' . » ■ - /' >• .i-.h ( c, <d r.iv.cll 

t • 1 - i’v 1 ■ 1 ■ * ' I l • ■! - j-i li 1 r-’d hv 

■” * * , ' ’ j ’ . i.! lf V h t II' U Hud Jill l"it 

' • ■ 1 1 ■ 1 - 1 / 1 M ‘ ' 1 ' t a I- >: t /, ■ ■ * < \ t i‘v • 

m,' * " *' " / writ ‘ 1 1 v Mm. 


• 1 
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• r * , ,i , (| 
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- « ! 
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■” ci ; /■ 1 *tii 
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to wy tixati.-e on the Si itr. 376 h. p. ‘JO. 
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A Hdli.lVilv ' 2<>li S' >tnl (tint Jt/l"tUlinC 

1 1 1 l>r,u t L 1 7 , 1 ] I . Ja r< 1 1 - i ( Ku i £ >a>. p, U ) i* t Ii e lirst 
scholar wlni itlom i the name <4 ^Liluvuti 101 
occurring here, with Xiganthu Xltaputra (or 
^ igarirh.tn.bha, *" fils do Jnatt,** Jhini.iuf, /eA's, 
p. 45 m. 4S5j wim is meat i wind m the IJuddhi-t ic 
legends as a coat enipuiary uf Ai< tu'atru or of 
Buddha. A K'ieriiia 1 similar n> that given 
here is found in 3 (ef. 5 and (i). See my 
remarks on uhut lo. 

2. 1 7 u t l ‘ 2 tC'ulua 'tJfu V, i'it tJ <n* lie ti, 

with 3 ?/■//., 7n v v . ; ; t • 4 d 1: ar,,,a >' /■ / <i i >j a ‘ d. It 
begins -w m /bu . h da ,ut fjinjimha r <Sf/w- 
bi'tt't i"' dii h i if 'id Till'' is not 

re for led by the Scholiast to Yira, but is 
characterized as a teaching of JliJiutihascd.iYnt 
to his sons ; with which statement the conclu- 
sion of the third n<7 L is however not in harmony. 
This chapter is composed in the metre called 
vaildlhja by Pin gala (chluniJtt? 4, 32) and by 
Varahamihira (104, 55). In my opinion great 
importance must be attached to this circum- 
stance. It is very probable that the similarity 
of this name with that of the title of our 
chapter is to be explained by the assumption 
that the metro had taken its name from the text 
in that metre. This designation would not 
only be a direct testimony [2021 to the exis- 
tence of this text at the time of Pihgala and of 
Varahamihira, but also — inasmuch as it rests 103 
upon a representation of the Prakrit word 
t : /<il nr in Sanskrit, which was liable to be mis- 
understood, or upon an incorrect spelling with 
inorganic t — might be regarded as a proof that 
even at that early period the title of this chapter 
had been handed down in this incorrect form. 
Both of i hc'C prob.ibditii s a 1 c o* extiei.e ni- 
tmM. Wo ltmu imreiiotn Meat Verhliannlmv 
expressly cites J/r-;u ’ ' as a indict <*'” -yn up ri 
of f " } f if i > tf 1 1 it — ^ v *c /,*»/. • id . -A 2‘A> h’orn 

which we ma v w i 1 ’ i pi ohalnl *\ ini or that a direct 
reference is made tn the l-i mu ’’is :* *' *'f <>ur u xt or 
to the lunging*- of Ihtddln. 1 " 1 tR i:iMv s h fur- 
thermore, is tin* l‘,u that o:i 2, 1. m-te,:d of 
via hunt ( hrdh ,,(</.} : mod in a g'*od — 

111 Vo-'or'ici-r 1 1 > t o * !. 1 r ' ’ti 1 \ co fii • 1 o u 1 1 ’ 1 c’“ 1 1 ho 
vromli ut t !i< * i U'AiiiM t ii 1 1* v.’n 1 ii*' (, i ii to; onm 
Ur ibh clatt i ( !\< i ial i- ■■ i t> >. m Jx’c.lc: 1 . *m * 111 oiy 
into the ’.v null ot tli** hh M\ - a T’-.d 'Me* »A 1 1 1 * 1 
ktutiiwi ScMlnttKi { K o o.i’ O, o. tli' «*t Uio 

kh.ittiya fiill-d Ni'V.i, ir tl- >”oo }»1 ».*.■: cc 1 - tW*- 

foro 1 li-'ir 'on. Cf lUof- * p 1 .re th- -t il» * 

montH of Abb i\ .i«b v:i Vi-.'iA ilia, ooj man 1 U>* is 

do'aigtuitod both as Nat* N fiyaputt '' N:'.\ aituLiehaindt* and 


which hs a proof of the antiquity of the text — ) 
the schoii:i5>t mentions the various leading- 
/ via (r._7"0, i f u i i>ird,i. The latter is pro- 
bably an intentional change of a stcondary 
nature or perhaps* a removal ot the original. 
At the ciiclu-Nion of nuj. which is com- 
piled in prose, we read : — cvnm se udahn anut- 
taramani .muitaradarii i amyattavanuyidaimana- 
dhare aralui Xayaputte bhae'avaih Vesalifc 
viy.diic (vv.ikliyatavan) tti licmi. The scholiast 
illustratt'' Jnataputra btranuvly enonerh by 
Vardhaijt'iMi'xvami U;-habhasvami va and ex- 
pl.iinsx Vt" die in the iir^t ease (/.e. when J/iilta- 
1 'icrrt means Vinduu.d.) by Vid/Jd-, t ,iito njdtn. in 
the second (/’ t j when Junto i* means lbz>h.) by 
vuitdl'fc'ih {ci$dhtl;iiJ''’UiJ l 'jutlrd\) Jn any ease 
this epithet, which is probably a nominative, 
is of extreme interest in this connection. 
Abhayadeva, too, [2Uo , on BJiatj . 2, 1. 12, 2 
explains Yu isdUkrt by Mahavira and in fact as 
a metronymicum (!): V is Ala. Mahavirajanani 
The YisiY i •jft-Mivthjtt appear elsewhere in the 
Jaina Icgemls, but — and herein is to be found 
a divergence from the Buddhist legend — in a 
favourable light ; see Bhotjav, 2, 197. 249 ; 1,440. 

3. uvasag'u’apariuna, upasargaparijna with 4 
m/ 7/7., 83 w. : pratikiilah and anuktildh upasar- 
nrfih, tais eha ‘dliyatmam vishadah. 

4. itthiparinna, thipa° V, striparijna, with 2 
to 7d., 53 vv, : stripaidshalio jcyah ; conclusion 
in prose: iclich evam ahu sc Tire dhuyarae . . 
tti bemi. 

5. naravavibliatti, niraya V, nnrakavibbakti 

with 2 v / 52 vv. ; $tririi*f/'fti*ya naru'kapdtah 

tuft'd oft/ !>ii > 1 v // * Vi-'diiuutt. ** I asked the 
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the king of birds, perched upon a bough of 
the tree exactly over the king’s head and fell 
to preying upon a venomous serpent which it 
had brought from a great ant-hill. A drop of 
poison from the serpent dropped on'' the king's 
throat and our hero the minister perceived it. 
Thinking that the poison might eau-e the 
king's death if it found its way inside the body 
through the pones of the shn. he rook out 
a small knife which he had with him to gently 
remove the fatal drop. Just at this moment 
the goddess Lakshina, true to her promise, 
stood before him and asked his permission to 
go. He permitted her to do so and placed tlie 
knife on the king’s throat. The king suddenly 
awoke and finding the minister with a knife 
at liis throat upbraided him with treachery. 

*’ If I had thoughts of killing yon. my lord, 
I could have done it long ago. Look at the 
king of birds up above you, and also look at 
the serpent he is feasting upon. A drop of 
poison fell from the mouth of that deadly 
reptile on your Majesty’s throat and for trying 
to remove it, I am abused. Hut there is no 
use in my remaining any longer with you. 
Thus spoke the minister and explained to the 
king how up to that moment Lakshm 1 had 
reigned in him. Continued he, As the god- 
dess Lak>limi remained in me up till now 
even my impertinent acts have met with your 
Majesty’s approval. When I kicked at your 
lordship's crown and when I dragged your 
Majesty and vour queen out of your bed-cham- 
ber, Lakslimi it was that saved me by taking 
the shape of a serpent from under your crown, 
and by pulling down the roof of the room. 
Now that she liU'> abandoned me hut a moment 
ago even a good net has been mL understood. 

He then requested the king to allow him to 
continue in the forest to perform penance. 
Hat the king, not to be out-done in liberality, 
gave him again tin* minister’s place. Ourliero, 
hn\ve\er, fearing 1 that alter Lakslmn laid lelt 
him it would ho unwise to accept any appoint- 
ment, preferred to remain in the woods. 

The moral drawn by natives of South India 
froiy this story is that only as long as the 
Goddess of Prosperity reigns in us we can 
expect to he in good circumstances. 

No. XXVII.— // M fnr the hrsf. 

In a certain country there lived a king who 


: had a peculiar minister, and whatever the king 
consulted him about he always replied. “ It is 
j for the best.” In a word, this minister was 
j what would now be called an optimist. 

1 One day the king lost one of his fingers xn 
1 handling a sharp instrument, and, sending for 
. the minister, he showed him his hand and said, 
soiTowfully. “ See what a calamity has hap- 
pened to me , I have lost one of my fingers.” 

< The minister coolly replied, “It is for the 

; best.’’ 

Greatly was the monarch enraged. “Vile 
wretch ! Do you dare to say that the loss of 
a finger is f<r the best r You shall see the 
rcbiijt of tour stupid motto. You shall live in 
prison for a score of years,” said 1 the 
king. 

Hut again the minister merely replied, “ It 
is for the ue~t. ’ * 

‘‘What impertinence said the king, and 

< sent the minister off to jail ; and so our hero 
had to undergo imprisonment. 

The day after this affair the king went to 
the forest to hunt, to which amusement he was 
in the habit of taking his minister along with 
him. But <b he had imprisoned him he had 
to go all alone, and, after a long and tiring 
hunt, he rented under a tree for a short sleep. 
Before long he heard the roar of a lion and 
considered himself as good as dead, for the 
lord of the beasts had seen the lord of men and 
luil marked him down for his prey. The king 
went off into a dead faint. Xow, it is a belief 
among the Hindus, that lions do not eat a man 
who is deformed, or who sleeps. And so when 
the lion examined the fainting king and came 
. to the mutilated hand he went away, spurning 
the monarch as useless for his prey as long 8s 
a finger was wanting. 

When the king awoke, he thought within 
him-vlf : l ’ The words of my good minister have 
pro\edto he true, when I showed him mv 
dt formed hand yesterday and he said, ‘ It is 
| for the IkM : ‘ but I, in the love of my 
! own self, took his words in a wrong sense and 
• imprisoned him. Xow, had it not been for my 
! l„„t finger I would have fallen a prey to the 
I lion. So mv loss has worked for my good, 
j But whafc good can possibly result from my 
' imprisonment of my minister ? He said it 
j was for the best, and I shall ascertain from 
i his own mouth what he meant.” 
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So thinking the king returned, and at once 
ordered the minister to be released and to be 
brought before linn. He came and stood before 
his lord accordingly, and the king* explained to 
him all about the lion and how his words had 
proved to be true so far. But how can my 
^ending you to jail be for the best r ' said the 
king. 

Replied the minister, “ My most noble lord ! 
Had it not been for my imprisonment in the 


jail I would have accompanied you to the 
forest and fallen a prey to the lion. After 
rejecting you for being* deformed he would 
have taken me away for his feast. So 
I should have died. Therefore even my 
having lived in the jail for a day was for the 
best. M 

The king was extremely pleased with the 
reply and received his minister into still 
greater confidence. 


MISCELLANEA. 


RAMBLES AMONG RUINS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

Thirty or forty miles north of the river 
Narmada, in Central India, there lies a tract, 
‘-‘iiflused east and west by the rivers Bina and 
Pariati and south by the Yindhyun scarp, in 
which th<uv arc many remarkable Buddhist, Jain, 
and Brah manh-al ruin*. They consist of topes, 
temples, tanks, monasteries, and columns. Tins 
district was formerly 2>art of Gondwana A low 
range of rocky hills divides it from the Serunj 
plateau on the* north. 

Through its very centre, towards the north, 
flows the sacred river Betwa, rising among the 
upland valleys of the range Its upper course is 
tortuous; and the rocky lulls round which 
it sweeps, with the broad vales and narrow glens 
over which the holy stream gently glides or 
through which it swiftly rushes, were for many 
hundred years before and subsequent to the 

* oimnencement of the Christian era a great centre 
of religion and of wealth. Dotted over mountain 
and plain the ruins of remarkable works of art 
tnd utility testify even now to the religious zeal 
and mercantile aetivity of the past. 

The oldest and moA famed of these is the Bud- 
hist tope upon the S&nchi Hill, overlooking 
tie* Betwa Probably it formed the earliest 
eeiit’v of attraction, which for so long drew 
'Towds of devotee* and also a multitude uf all 

• lasses to a distiict which, if it was as wild then 
;s now, mint have been singularly uninviting 
i-»r human settlement It is not my purpose in 
this paper to attempt a description of this famous 
fane, or of those of a like nature which cluster 
around it, or indeed to give any detailed arehsro- 
logiea.1 description ; but simply to sketch what I 
have seen of the lesser known remains of 
towns, temples, and tanks, still lying for the 
most part m tin* jungle and out of the beaten 
track of travellers, but which are about to 1m* 
rendered accessible by the Indian Midland 
Ra dway. 


At a very early period of this settlement, per- 
haps a few centuries before our era, the city of 
Besnagar must have been founded. Its site 
was about two miles from the Sa field hill. Greek 
and Buddhist mills, ploughed up every rains, 
testify to its antiquity. Moreover, its remarkable 
position and selected means of defence, stamp it 
to have been contemporary with the ancient 
cities of Eran. Dliar, and SiliOr, similaily situated 
; and defended It was placed between the rivers 
! Bus and Betwa. above their point of junction, 

| within a triangle formed by a curve of the latter 
river and completed by ail artificial communica- 
tion between the* two rivers. The earth excavated 
i was formed into a high rampart, topped with 
brick; and thus, surrounded by deep rivers and 
high banks, good defence and an ample supply *>f 
i pure water were assured. This circumscribed area 
of not more than two square miles must have been 
subsequently much extended. There are ruins 
i across both the Betwa and the Bos, extending to 
tie* modem BheLfi on the east, to the Udigiri hills 
<*n the west, and to the spot where General Sir A. 
Cunningham dug up the kalpa-ilnit/m and the 
statue of Mayadevi on the north. A great, lL'hand 
populous city mi 1*5 1 have stood here for cent unes, 

] perchance for a thousand years, — a focus of civi- 
lization and a centre of wealth. 

The seiilptiuvd kalpa-druma (wLhing-tree) 
and the statue of Mayadevi ;the mother of Bud- 
, dhah which adorned columns in this city, are now 
in the Caleuttu Museum. But the interesting 
sculptured ancient eaves of the Udigiri hill, still 
I untouehedhy the hand of time, are full of interest, 
j Scattered around are remnants of, capitals and 
! columns enough to enrieh a museum, and buried 
beneath mounds probably lie interesting, and 
perhaps invaluable, stone records of the ruined 
| city and temples. 

From the above account it will bo understood 
that Bon a gar was built between two rivers But 
the sister city of Eran, fifty miles to the north-east. 
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in the Sagar District, was efficiently defended by a 
single loop of one river, the Bind, and an artificial 
trench and rampart, while their conteinporary, 
Dh&r, in south-western Malwa, was on an inland 
surrounded by a ring of lake*, each connected v, ith 
the other by deep ditches covered by lofty ram- 
parts, which still tower forty or fifty feet above 
the plain. Sill or wa& defended on a smaller 
scale, but in a like manner to BcLnagar. The 
Midland Railway runs between JSuuehi and Bes- 
nagar, with the great tope on it* right and the 
Udigiri lull on its left ; and after crowing the 
Betwa it passes close by the ruined city to the 
Bhclsa Station. 

Twenty miles east of Bhclsa. around the modern 
towm of Gyarispur, lie some most beautiful 
ruined temples. One, indeed, affords a sublime 
sight, owing to its noble proportions, and the 
grandeur of its site and surroundings. I allude 
to the magnificent shrine on the extreme point to 
the east of the hill behind the city Its *ite and 
platfoimi beautifully sculptured were boldly carved 
out of the hill crest. On the spot, a temple 
of noble proportions and exquisite detail was 
erected, in such a manner that it appears to be 
a part of the cliff under which it nestles, perched 
500 feet above the plain. There are few more im- 
pressive spots, and the view' from the temple 
platform over fertile fields of green wheat, in the 
cold weather, is one not easily forgotten. I remem- 
ber this temple, though with a damaged exterior, 
yet with its interior shrine intact. Treasure-seekers 
have now wrecked the statues and destroyed the 
iioors, but even at the present time the view of 
the interior, when a Hood of light enters through 
the eastern door from the rising sun. i* very beauti- 
ful : at all other times it is dark, and can only 
be seen by the aid of torches. In no temple have 
I seen a more curious effect than that of the 
entry of the rays of the rising sun into the inner 
shrine of this one T<> the ancient worshippers it 
must have been a supreme moment, when the 
Sun-god kissed into *eeming life the beautiful 
goddess at the shrine. 

At the base of the hill, not far from the high 
road between Bhclsa and Gyarispur, are two rare 
and interesting temples, the Bajranath shrines, 
which will well reward close inspection; as also 
will the exquisitely carved rootless columns. 

About thirty-four miles north of Bhelsa stands 
the rare and beautiful temple of Udayesvara 
within the town of udayapura. This is the 
only ancient fane in the neighbourhood, that 
escaped desecration or destruction at the 
hands of the Musalman conquerors. Built not 
long before the invasion of Muhammad Tuglilaq, 
it was ordered to be blown up by him on his 


' conquest of the city. Bags of powder were 
j heaped inside and under the tow er ; but, watered 
| possibly by the power of priestly gold, the 
powder would not burn; and the emperor. 

! in acknowledgment of the miracle, ordered the 
preservation of the temple, compromising with 
| his conscience by turning one of the two Yeda 
reading-halls in front and rear of the build- 
i ing into a mosque, dividing it by a wall from 
; the heathen structure, and recording the fact 
on the archways of the entrance. This lias pre- 
served the temple to the present day, alike from 
the iconoclast Aurangzeb as from the occasional 
outbursts of fanaticism of the Mandu kings of 
, Malwa. The temple is of perfect proportions 
! and of n*»ble form, covered with very line sculp- 
. tures. It is most strikingly harmonious, and is 

i 

t a perfect gem of art, not only as a whole, hut in 
, its several parts. The tapering spire, unusually 
| lofty, is seen from afar, though, such are its perfect 
i proportions, that its great height is not noticed 
when viewed near. There are three entrances, 
each covered by a grand porch, and the interior is 
even more strikingly perfect than the exterior; 
but, unfortunately, it is so dark that it can be only 
seen with the aid of torches, when it will be 
| observed that at one time the Jains must have 
1 possessed themselves of the temple, though pro- 
bably it wun * »i lginally a Brahmanieal *hrine. It is 
a curious fact that the oil for the temple lights is 
and has always been supplied by the family of Agra 
Bukera, who are Pun war Rajptits. and claim 
descent from Raja Bliuj.of Dliarfi, in whose reign, 
or by whose family perhaps, the temple was 
erected. This is interesting, though General Sir 
A. Cunningham has been unable to trace any 
probable descendants of that famous king. 

! Twenty miles further east are to be found, in 
! and round about the modern Pathari. most 
; interesting and rare remains. The most striking 
j is the famous stone column or hit, the largest 
’ and most massive in the district, though far less 
beautiful than the slender graceful monolith of 
Eran. twenty miles to the north. Around it are 
many interesting ruins fully described in the 
Arc/ucoZ. Nurrety **t Ihdiu, A ol \ II. But the most 
beautiful and extensive is the ruined temple of 
Gadarmal, situated on the banks of a tank about 
a mile and a half from the present town in a pic- 
turesque position, near well- wooded but rugged 
hills, originally constructed after the manner of 
that of Udayesvara. This temple was overturned 
and then was put together again unskilfully by 
the Jains with little order or symmetry. The 
exquisite turan or gateway must have escaped, 
j for, though half-ruined by neglect, it is still 
! singularly beautiful, and is worth travelling far 
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to see. This unique gate, tottering to complete 1 
ruin, ought to be carried away to a place of | 
safety, together with the finely sculptured and j 
richly carved life-size basso relievo of the mother i 
of Buddha and her infant. The temple is in | 
hindhiAs dominions, and there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining permission for the removal j 
of the gate There are many Jain temples ; 
scattered about, some dating from the seventh 
century. j 

Twenty miles north-east are the remains of the , 
Eran temples, so famed for their graceful e< dumns ■ 
and valuable inscriptions. On a high bank of the ! 
Bind river, th 1 beauty of the situation adds a 
charm to these beautiful and romantic ruins. 

R ‘turning towards Bhopal, twenty miles south | 
«-f the city are the remains of the city of Bhdj- 
pur. not far from which G situated the ruined or I 
uncompleted temple of Bing pur, famed far and \ 
wide on account «"*f its gigantic l tut/ ft This 

temple ia remarkable on account of being pro- 
bably the only one in India which, remaining : 
unfinished, presents the earthen ramp up the 1 
easy .-dope of which were rolled, after the manner : 
of the rno^t ancient builders (as pourt raved on 
Egyptian and A Syrian sculpture) the immense 
s’ one blocks for the walls and roofs. This fact, 
apart from its grand internal proportions, attaches j 
great interest to this temple, which, though in a 
ruined condition, is still u-vd for worship, and 
( 'Wing to it 3 gigantie polished quartzite Zbept, has 
wale local fame. I do not think the inscription ; 

< zi the lintel of the door has ever been carefully 
copied and translated. The temple evidently 
was built some little time subsequently to the 
f rination of the lake on the .more of winch it 
stands, and most likely after the city of Iihojpur 
had become a place of importance. The ruins of 
tin? large town stand close by. It seems to have 
: Jbn into decay in the fifteenth century, on the 

0. -aruetion of the dam and subsidence of the 
waters of the 1 ike 

The great Bhojpur lake, just alluded to, 
without doubt the largest ami most beautiful 
-b'-t of woiter in India; indeed, the only one j 

v ortliy of the name of lake as we understand it. ! 
h co vi red a valley w lu<*h presents the most 
\ “in;’ rkable feature that, though it is so extensive. 

u’v two breaks oicur in it' wall of hilh, — one u 
./tli- more than ore* hundred, the other about five | 
hundred yards wide. both of tb*m were spanned j 
tv very remarkable dams, consisting of an 
“.allien central bond faced on hath .sides*, outer 
., L { inner, with immense blocks of stone laid one 
^ the other without mortar, but fitting so truly 

1. r.i be watertight, the two faces sloping in- 
.va”d" fiom the base. The lesser opening was 


closed by a band 87 feet in height, and 300 feet 
thick at the base, or even more ; the greater, by 
one in places 40 feet high, and about 100 feet 
broad on the top ; and, though the first-mentioned 
band is now a complete wreck, the latter is intact 
and still continues to turn the river Kaliasbt 
into the Betwa, and from its top the old bed of 
the stream is recognisable The lesser but higher 
band was broken by Shall Hussain, the greatest 
of the* Mandu kings, feu* die purpose of utilizing 
the bed of the lake ; and. though tradition relates 
that he never personally benefited by this act, 
the fact of the present fertility of the valley, 
still growing the best wheat in the country, 
proves hi, practical statesmanship. however much 
we may regret the lo-s of a water storage of 
sui h rare size and beauty for India. The Gends 
who live in the thick jungle 'till surrounding this 
valley, tell us that it to-k an army of labourers 
three months to destroy the dam. while three 
years elapsed before the lake was emptied, and 
thirty before its bed was fit for human habitation 
I do not know* that the story of the con- 
struction of this lake by Raja Ehoj of 
Dhar& has ever been written. It is uninteresting 
tradition. It runs that Raja Biioj was stricken 
with a severe illness, some say leprosy, which the 
court physicians failed to remedy. He therefore 
had recourse to a holy recluse, who lived at a 
distance, but was widely famed for his miraculous 
cures. The monk, after considering the case and 
performing many incantations and examinations 
of signs and omens, gave the following oracu- 
lar decree: — that the king would die of the 
disease, unless he was able to construct a lake so 
great as to be the largest in India and fed by 3t>5 
streams, or a stream for every dav in the year. 
By bathing in such a lake, on a e.Ttain day. at a 
certain hour, he would be cleansed, not otherwise 
The king, it is related, gathered together men 
learned in all the sciences, ami settled in his 
capital by reason oi his liberal patronage, and 
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engineers should be .sent along the valleys east 
and west of tile nidliyaii range, "which lie near 
Dhar, 1 1 > explore tu«* country and report upon 
the feasibility of such a lake being constructed. 
And it is said that, after a 1 >ug and weary 
investigation and many hopeless failures and 
immense expenditure, they discovered the valley, 
subsequently emd » vd. inwhieh there happened to 
be the hend-wat. rs < >f the hi ,]y rive r Betwa But. 
alas ! only JV.) springs and stream, fed the waters 
flowing through the valley. The .[tenuity WiW 
however, eventually overcome by Xa%, a Guild 
chief, pointing out the missing river, Sbirh with 
its tributaries, made up the number. Ifcud was 
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accordingly named, to this day. Kalia's river, or 
the Kuliasot 

This tradition preserves two important 
facts, viz : — ,1 That the drainage area of the 
« >urO' i sof the Betwa was insufficient to fill the 
valley through. which it flowed and which it 
^ as intended to enclose. fib That the lake thus 
formed was of unusual size for an Indian lake. 
A study of the local topography and the remains 
>f th j works, clearly proves that the engi- 
neers of those days undoubtedly understood 
that the drainage area of the Betwa. and its 
tributaries was insufficient for their purpose, and 
that they skilfully supplied the deficiency by 
turning into the Betwil valley the waters of 
another river, which, rising twenty miles to the 
west, and flowing naturally outside the hill- 
f nclosed valley. would increase the drainage 1 area 
bv at heist live hundred square miles This was 
accomplished by the creation of the magnificent 
evcL'pean dam on which stands the old fort of 
Bhopal, and which, previous to the Bhopal dy- 
nasty, was covered with finely sculptured Jain 
tom} aes. From the storage lake thus obtained, a 
river flowed at right angles to its former course 
round the lulls into the Betwa valley, and be- 
;^came a most valuable feeder to the constructors ■ 
,» v f the great lake, because it carried the surplus 
.(waters of the storage lake into the larger lake for : 
three full months after the close of the rams. 
This river is the Kaliasut. 

To test fclie tradition as to the lake’s unusual 
enpi'hasised by the local s>a\ ing, tul hd to 
tdh {?»''*<■’ if there be a lake 

it. i* Bhoi.al lakoVuU ''tliors ore l*on<B."-n line of 
was run ' vvir " r an'i nit 

outfall to th<‘ l Hi* i '*1 " •’} 1 


1 The waste weir, discovered by the writer in 
! one of these rambles, lies buried in almost :m- 
j penetrable jungle, and is certainly worth a vwt 
[ It ia> a cutting through the solid rock of one of tin* 

I lower hills on the ea»t idd*-* It is at the blunt 
j apex of a triangular valley, opening from ne<a* tin* 
great dam, and is probably two miles from it in i 
direct line. Its position, *o far from the dam. 
affords another proof of tile practical ability .if 
1 the Hindu engineers of the tine* ; f..r any error m 
: levels would hate quickly destroyed the dam, 

I Mhioli, though stone -faced on both side*, was 
filled ill by earth, and could not long have with- 
| stood an overflow There are vigils on its rorky 
and unbroken side-* which show that high -water 
maik was within six feet of the top. 

The second and lower but longer hand already 
mentioned was thrown across the only other 
opening of this remarkable valley, and by its 
! construction the Kaliasut was turned off from 
1 its course at right angles into the Betwii. It is 
Covered with jungle that it escaped even the keen 
eyes of the Topographical Survey Officer* It is 
constructed m like manner to the other one, bur 
1 is still unbroken. Its top is used as part of the 
high road from Bhopal to Kuliakheri. ' 

On the ancient shore at Bhojpur the Gum is 
i point out more than one group of large hat 
stones, — two upright and one horizontal, — like 
Keltic remains, and revered because they were 
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tSie Bhopal State Railway under the neighbouring 
mountains. Regarding tin- Goad fort and its 
curious defence-, and its adjoining ruin-, I may 
have stories to tell at another time It is mo.-t 
probable that, during the existence of the 
Bhojpur lake, the local climate was much 
aiiected. particularly t > the ea-t as far a? Blieha. 
The hot winds blowing over tills city miht 
have been tempered by the mass of water to 
windward The evaporation aUo lniht have 
b - e n so great that the wa - 1 e w e 1 r can only ha ve 
had water flowing Lite in tile rain^. and only for 
a short while then, and therefore f >r .->0 me distance 
the water in the Betwa mu>l have be.-n during 
rb 1 dry -.**ason only a fiaerimi of what it is at 
t^._- present time : and floods, frequent now, miht 
l\ive been them of rare oociurenee. ThG probably 
explain-- the fact that a gr-ut d-\il of the city of 
BhcR.i R built b.*low the pr.*-**nt flood level and 
i- subjeit to di-astrou> inundations It was 
1 owbiy built when the lake existed, indeed, on 
Convolving with the representative of one of the 
» blest families of Jain merchants, he assured me 
lie laid lecords to prove that, when his family 
settled in BhcRa, the Betwa wa-?, as he os pressed 


| And the reason why this Imud became to recent 
! generations more famed than the great pdl near 
! the city of Bhojpur, is, I take it, that the Bhopal 
' p<//. constructed exactly like the others, but 
' immensely broad for its length and height, became 
| a holy shrine of Buddhist temples, constructed 
' on its broad top, which temples were all no doubc 
' ruined when the founder of the Bhopal family 
wanted materials for the construction of the fort 
and walls of the citadel. The eity of Blub] pur 
probably rose &o rapidly, from iG salubrious 
position to importance, that it gave its name to 
the great lake which really was the cause of its 
existence'^ 

I think there are few European visitors t * 
these ruined sites who have not longed for a 
glimpse of the once beautiful lake, or a sail on 
iG broad waters on a hot day in May over to 
the Bud i Ihi -it ruins on Bliimbet, or a run up the 
romantic wa*.te-weir valley, at the close of the 
rains, to hear the thunder of the overflow’ as it 
plunges down in broken cascades to the B j t w a > 
Infi feet below', or an early morn or sunset sail 
among the i.Mes and up the lovely bays oil the 
western shore, some of them so enclosed as to 


it, a dry liver, and. in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of procuring water in the hot season, the 
members of his and other families had excavated 
the numerous tanks and wells, tile remains of 
which are to be found around the city. The des- 
truction of the lake rendered their use unneces- 
sary; and the wells were never repaired, and the 
tanks relapsed into fields. It is possible that 
the date of the total abandonment of Besnagar 
was hastened by the drying up of its principal 
defence and r_*vrvoir. 

Before concluding, it is worth noting that the 
name of Dip, a villa go on a -mall hill about 
L, bib way between Elion* 1 and the Narmada, and 
on the north. *rn border- "f tie* valley. — now a 
k -GtRn on the Bhopal State R , 1 1 1 \vp v~ irttttutfiue- 
t *d my attention to the tradition-, of tie* givaf^i^c 
* : the lake, which lmd been coWdered by Euro- 
l * >n- to b.* much **';aggemted If the name 
)■ .-Min anything it mv uimh * Gland/ being a 
(.oiTUption of tie* San-krit and if the hill 

i*n wbu'li tli* * villagi* '-tamR was an Gland, then 
tin* traditions only testified to what was true 
The -urvey-5 I have alluded to, prove that the entire 
bill on whieli Dip stands really was an Gland, 
P rliaps two miles in length, and that the northern 
:-Vov closely touched tie* hills which alone 
neparatod the larger hike from its storage lake — 
the present lake around the modern city of Bhopal, 
I am of opinion also that the name of this city G 
d* ri\ ♦ *1 in the manner related by Guild tradition; 
.* z Bhqi-pal, ‘ the pdl or b>ta*f of Raja Bhoj 


appear separate lakes, surrounded by mountains 
nearly Dm >0 feet high and clothed to the waiter’.- 
edge by tropical verdure. Now, right througl 
the old bed of the lake the iron rail G laid; tin 
wdiistle of the engine is heard over tile plain, and 
even penetrates the distant glens ; and novel 
again can the waiters lie on the bosom of tli* 

\ alley which they fertilized whilst beajjtifyui^ 
The iron horse protects it, opens tin 

scene I have endeavoured >7 portray to the 
western pilgrim; roa*G an£q V st- houses follow* iu 
track; and the beautiiuL^.'iindii tope, now reno- 
vated and restored by Government, the superb 
Gyarispur, Uila^^T[ ra< — ;i veritable sculptured 
story. — thei^^ iu ti c pat bar i, and tlm picturesque 
Er.ui. <; ios*‘ to the new railway which will 

} Hl> before the close of next year, the 
tlirougl L convey all travellers t * > the north 

t* ludi*^ from Bombay 

_ t \V. Kincaii* 
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X. X. Paiitu^ov sent a Chinese inscription 
with a translation. 

X. P. Osstroiunov sent a manuscript collection 
of popular songs of the Sarts. 

8. 51 Georgiev&ki communicated the results of 
his examination of the Chinese manuscript « x- 
hihited to the Society hy X. M Yadrmtzev. Ac- 
cording to his opinion it was written thirty years 
ago, and it a object wib to spread Muhammadanism 
in China. There is no hist jrical information in 
it, only legends intended to exaggerate the anti- 
quity of Muhammadanism in that countiy 

Y. A. Zhukovski read liis paper on the Persian 
sect, 'Ahl-i-Haqq. 1 

V. S. Golems tc he v described the inscriptions 
found by linn during his travels in the Wadi 
Hammamat.' He also exhibited some fragments 
of papyrus and parchment with Egyptian and . 
Arabic* texts 

D. A Chwol-ou arranged the inscriptions of 
Semireclna, according to their styles and dates f 
He decided that the word atl la met with in the j 
date of the inscriptions was really a Syriac word 
and corresponded to the Turkish hi, i e. dragon, ; 
also to be found in them 3 

, If ) Mt'ctiu'j 3hn'rh \tith 1S37- i 

X. P Ostrouuiov sent reprints from the Tvrh* | 
estanskhi Yie<h>mo.<ti, containing essays in the | 
Sart language on local traditions and ins true- ; 
tion iu various trades and professions 

A. A. Tsagarclli read a paper on the Georgian 
inscriptions found and collected bv P. A. biiku. 
These inscriptions are to he published. j 

<0 Meet iny April '27 th 1887 ‘ 

Baron von lv»scn gave an account from the 
Arabic newspaper Sowwatiih/nnnn. of nine 
marble sarcophagi recently found at sidon. 

A. A Harkavy gave an account of a Hebrew 
version of the story of Alexander the Great 
which he found during his la-t vbit to Egypt and 
Palestine, differing m many point- from tli^e pre- 
vious! v known, lb* aligned tie* MS . which was 
unfortunately imperfect, to the >memith century. 

Bamn von Rosen communicated the con- 
tent^ . .f a work of an Arabian writer of the tenth 
century. Jbn Koste . - Ibn Da-ti It rmitaim a 
eurtou, description of Constantinople, parti- 
cularly -•me euMoms of the By/ant mo Court, 
described by an Arab, named Tlirun Ibn Galiya, 
who was taken prisoner by the By/ant inert There 

Ihl besides, the itinerary of the same per>ou from 

( omtantinople to Hmno and a description of the j 
noteworthy objects of the latter nty j 

,./] The t*rt of thr Tnii' iVoph', or thr Ahl-t - j 
lf,n { t h in Prwt V Zhuk.» Vn kt. the writer, ; 

. , 3 ) , W- i ni ft. I 

’ i oh' i ;i /)’-'! ^ • | 

? The-** are to b«‘ paMi-ted 


while studying Kurdish dialects at Shiraz i n 
the Spring of 188d, came in contact w itli a man 
who struck him by his severe remarks on the 
Mussulmans. and who acknowledged that he 
drank wine and ate swine's flesh, not thinking 
it to be bin The man turned out to be a mem- 
ber of the Kurdish sect, called ‘ The People of 
Truth.’ Although he was at flrst reserved, yet 
the author succeeded in taking down from his 
recitation a strange * Confession of Faith.' winch 
is here given hi the original with a translation 
To the north-west of .Slnraz. at the distance of 
about three nr four versts. are some villages in- 
habited by these sectaries, who belong to the 
Kurdish race of the Gurans. The Gurans are 
very interesting as having a special dialect. 4 They 
furnish the greatest contingent to the sect hero 
described, and are hated by the Musalmans, 
who call them Shariat. They style themselves 
‘ People of the Truth' ^’Ahl-i-Haqq) and are very 
favourably disposed to the Christians, whom they 
consider almost as their oo -religionists. They 
eat s wane's flesh and drink wine, but esteem 
drunkenness a great disgrace. In some respects 
they conform to the outward rites of the Musul- 
mans to avoid persecution. They do not. however, 
observe the fast of Ramazan. They never shave, 
nor cut their moustaches, probably because they 
have some superstitious ideas about the power 
communicated by the hair. The native who fur- 
nished inf >rmat ion to the writer about the Sect, 
upon being asked what his co-religionists thought 
of Muhammad replied, ** According to our tradi- 
tions. it appears certain that Muhammad cut his 
m oust a* he-, and therefore could not bo a proper 
judge of or understand the truth They pre- 
tend to take their faith from a certain Muhammad 
Ihn Xa^ir. the contemporary of 'All. th* 1 s.>n- in- 
law of Mu : i immad The sect seeing to po>> 0 "S no 
religion.-, bonks, but they oiler sacrifices, which 
mav consist of anything, pi\ vided it he edd H, 
beginning with a little sugar to a sheep or e - > «\ , 
but there are fixed offerings on fast days, lu* 
birth of a < iuid, or the admittance of a new mem- 
ber into the bo-om of ‘Truth ' The writer of th. 
article dh» Usses their religion > belief at consider, 
able length. On t. i v to Mazundarun from 
Tehran he passed thropg-' .wo village^, Buun' m 
and Kudein. the first of w hich is partly and the 
second entirely settled by Kurd-bache or ’Ahl-i- 
Ilahi. who do not entirely coineide with the 
people above mentioned, but very much resemble 
them He was told by a man of “the Truth” 
that the only point of difference was the tune for 
beginning the fast. w r hich is three, days later with 

‘ Set Kiea - CaG'ecie; vj Persian m the British 

Museum 
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the Kurd-baclie : hut this does not prevent them 
from being present at their assemblies and par- 
taking uf the sacrifices M. Zliukov -ski was struck 
with the neatness and order to be seen in these 
villages 

!/_' A Journey to Sit-in ian.— In this article AT. 
Veselor&ki describes a journey which he under- 
took t* > this place with the view of exploring a 
kurgan It is situated about 7‘J versts from Tash- 
kand The name 'dgnifie-, ‘the p.irtmg rf the 
wait lis ' The leu ry an was not found to yield any- 
thing of especial interest, and the chief value of 
tlie article lies in its description of the surround- 
ing localities. 

\ A Hoard of Coin * found at ChiJopol . — There 
have been many find" of Rufic coins in Russia, 
but those belonging to the second half and the 
mid of the tenth century are the rarest, especially 
those of the Buveyyids or Buy is T. S. Saveliev 
described a hoard, found in the Government 
of Ka/an in the year D6h, consisting of dirhams 
of the Buyis, who in fact ruled Baghdad for more 
than a hundred years (iGd — 107»6 . Their coins 
are noted for the abundance of inscriptions on 
them. There is a work oil these coins by the 
Danish scholar Lindberg, * Esso l stir les mo ii units 
o n nfi y ues Jrapp> es p a r les Emirs Jr hi fiimillt ties 
Bouules et h:s princes Je lenr Jependa nee ' In 
1 Sod some more of these coins were found in the 
village of At uk ] a " hey e r k a . in the district of ►Spass- 
ki >e Host of the coins, however, have unfortunately 
disappeared, with the exception of one secured by 
M Likhachev. There w as another find in 18b2 
m the village of Balimera, also in tlie district of 
Spasskoe. From this hoard the author succeeded 
in obtaining 48 dirham s They were chiefly of the 
dynasty of the Bilyis. In February ISsfi some 
Eastern coins were exhibited in the windows of a 
money-changer at Kazan. These lie purchased. 
They were found in the district of Chistopol and 
had been sold by a Tatar t » the money-ch;mg«*r. 
The find consisted of kb Jnham< The r.irheM 

belonged to year bob , >f tfi. ' i]ra . _p!k-lb 
AD : r li“ kit* -* b*U of tfi*- : >jra i!»j| A [), 

They ar>* a> follows * *1 Samanis ; two of 

Na-r, "on of Ahin.nl: tw.. f N i'i. e«»n of Na-r; 
"**v. li - .f X ,!i. "* >n ot Maii"ur _ Buyis; tlm « of 
A/ad’i'dd.iul* . lime of Mr- » v oohbdd.i’ila -non** 

of tk pi-* have b .-n prey. m-dy desrUb.-d', 

'ey. n of F:>khiaiMd?iTila : four of khu-rav Firkz. 
v >, D.lamis : one of Ui-tfm. two of Qub.u? “* 

To r I.i - ’"tick* <i note is added by Tn*smihnu-en 

• o s’; aha-toiim of this dvn.i-ty, which ns y,*f 
Lav* not I-.-. ii do-crib, d. Th ■ fir-» fn.o.f tlm-e 


t'i -■ I -t- <-»-• i - ~ 1 1 iif L v. o l i tk>‘ ! <r._r.* 
w “‘ h kio !.ut i-.... i I -vioil-k <k - 


were found in a large hoard of silver coins dis- 
covered in l>78 in the village of Atolodi, in the 
district of Pskov. They are now in the Hermi- 
tage at St. Petersburg, and tin* sixth is in the 
collection of General A. Y Komarov. 

1 A Jirbnnt struck m the town of Jannab m 
bbo year of />ljra . = hlfi-!*47 A Db 

2 A Jim am -trie k at Al-Muhammadia m 
bb8 of lijrtt ( = Vla-Vo'/. 

o. A Ji.'iathi "truck at A-taWibad in year o' d o± 
i'ijra s ~ 'J7<!-77 ■. 

4. A Jirlia in -truck at As-Sirjnn in the year 
1 bfio also. 

1 o. A fragment of a Jtrha,n of AzaduMdauIa 
without the name of place or year. 

0 A Jit ha ni, struck at Sluraz in b'JS year ot 

h'jra. ;l<>p7_oS;. 

i y' Inscriptions obtained hi an E fptditivn to 
! "Wadi Hammamat, hy { . tjulf tusfrfttw The jour- 
ney was undertaken ill the winter of 1654-1 85k. 

! The author went from Kupt ^tho ancient Goptos) 
to Wadi Hammamat, which lies L tv, ten the 
i Nile and the Red Sea. where the rocks abound 
, with inscriptions. They refer to all periods of 
1 Egyptian history, from the earliest to tlie days of 
i the Persians and Ptolemies. They have been 
collected and published for the most part by 
j Lepsius. 0 The author then describes hi*? journey, 

| from which we select some salient points At 
Kusar-al-benat lie found several graffitti and 
| wais astonished to see among Greek. Coptic and 
Arabic inscription? some in < , haraeteiN like those 
found in the peninsula of Sinai. Up to this time 
none of these have been found on tin* African 
Continent 7 Furth >r *<n his journey on the rook 
called by the Bedouin* Jabal-Abu-Kne some very 
old hieroglyphics were met with. The first n Iut**-* 
to the time of the king Amoni’otep IV. tin* gu at 
, religious innovator A *li-k of the mn is fignr**'! 
witlisix rays, ending in a r* j>re-ent.itUu • »1‘ ii m*L, 
Th* author the?i giy. - s«>un* example^ i,f m-inp- 
t n *n n a included in Lej*"iiis. a n » 1 rh n ,m in- 
scription of one Hkmnu, who vi-i; d tli 1 Yu’! v 
H.immiundt in tin* time- of Ph;:r,:'jb Sanrhkar i 
of ih»* e|. 'Vi-nth dvn '"'y. >i-;*'*»m- w!:i‘ I ■ng'hy 

pl'i-lud** In- pL'* i* b tode-.*libe lib U ;t ; , w. 1 1 1 1 

Hamm. ni*. i, An* ther older in-*’r:[*ti- -u r.'i ll ting 
to th** "‘•c«»ml y* ai*. tin* !if»>*, nth da v -*f 1 1 * . month 
F.iofi «*f t h * king Mentuiotep, r«‘"* *r*L t !■■ > x^ioo^ 
<*f an Egyptian named Ann*tie-m-h-';r \ thin! 

, inscription records tin *litfi* ulty a 1 « : * ! i an 
Egyptian named Antef liad in liing- th** 

I valley. “My lord, t *\ IMiaraoli' sent me t*» 
. th** ].lace Iio-huima t*» bring him a beautiful 


In h l wafiv t>‘i -■ ?>i i r t>v -/«*/ i ( 

i h> -** art* l iv. ii d’. oi' tli-' ..t ' 11 ii plate- gl 

w mm tii-> artnd* i- lihi-tratnl 
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"block of tilt- valuable -tone. like which there | 
lias been nothing produced since the time of a | 
a'od * There was no one to act as my pilule to the ] 
quarry, an-l I eouhl not ri.idi it, and I wa* alto- | 
-■‘‘ther oeeU 2 'ied in becking it. I -|>eiit eiirht days | 
in the seaivh in this mountainou- country, and 1 j 
did n _>t know where I was. Then I fell down i 
before tli 1 ”*od Khem. the m>ddo** Maut. the j 
-■< Hide--, Lb’t-khekau and all the mM- of the place I 
and oll’*Ted them *aLriti<:e*A There are al-o ! 
hi* *ratic *J l and rude representations of J 
animals on these rooks. 

ih\ The Embus'* ij uf Si'itfttr . — The test is j 
e'iven by A. Ivanovski, consisting of forty-one j 
passes in the Mancliu-Tatar Limruaye. Notes J 
are added on various readmits but nothing 
explanatory. The original seems to refer to some 
relations between Ru*-ia and China as far buck 
as the rein’ll of Alexis Mikliaihu io ji , v ltUo-l»>7f>b 
O’i Bwhlhht hi) I. Jliinttftv . — -A 

hymn to Avalokitesvara. taken from a collec- 
tion of various prayer* and hymn-* brought l:«y the 
author from Nepal. The test is written in the 
u*u:il Ni ^ all alphabet oil a lonn leaf folded in the 
shape of a book. As the Buddhists in Nepal 
often do not understand Sanskrit at all. or know 
it badly, the texts of these hymns are sometimes 
in a very eoriupt state. Besides the above-men- 
tioiied lnanu-t i*ij t the writer lias made me of two 
other* bchumin- to the Cambiidye I lmviM.ty 
Library. At the conclusion the author of the 
hymn is calh-d Charpati, 1 ’ of whom Taranatha 
speaks and who i- perhaps the same as tlu* Bud- 
dhist m.in’itd.m .aid 2"*' t. 

Avalokitesvara, to whom Charpati eon posed 
the h vu m, i- prayed to in all Northern A-ia. 
in N(‘2'ab Tibet, ( hum, Mongolia, and Japan. 
Million* of v< »iee- t\t-ry minute reiterate hi* 
praver — OA ui * /> j> <A.n> hunt. Millions of hands 
ha\e writ t mi and *till wnle this -Teat *ent» me 
of -is: .-yllabb * oil the walls of temples, oil tl.’-'s 
rind oil roek* Mibb m- believe that the rej'Ctrion 
of t }> e-i * word- is Kwt'i- lent for .-III V. 1 1 i« >11 In the 
biography of Hiuen-Tsians,' .nid in tbe trj\ej- ot 
Fa -hi an. we li.i \ « 1 examples of tin* etm .icy »*t 
pia\er to \ cal"i nth- v ara 

Minayev rite-; a l—o nd of li«»w A\ «dokde-\ara 
• tired a -iek Brahma”, in the city of \ i-.il.i. who 
w;i- learned, but an unC hewr. Thi* 1<*- -*d i- told 

in one of the rcdaetioji- of th** N 

pp. b7-bp' an extr.ict from win eh work l- ”'iveii. 
He always appears in splendour t > bebe\er- He 
has a million eyes an 1 a hmuhvd thon-.md hands. 
Whomsoever his splendour h.i-> t«>ueh«*d, tli.it 

" i ♦ - ! M ' *< 1 the tint' the e-O'b ’”1 *b h'-Vpt 

’ n. Wein I, In: »/. /. eC, //'*../- Ch.i , 1 e 1 '. 

u >t' i. cited m Sul '! 1 •r'lt. 


2 »< lsnii is tilled with blessed joy. In the Fifth. 
►Sixth and Se\ mith Centuries A\ alukitesvara was 
honoured throughout all India 10 His -reatne.— . 
and mercy are *pnken of in the &>tJ Hrurniuj/u n - 
'htj lieu, that i-, in the hook uan-lat*‘d troin Sans- 
krit into Chine-e h-twe-n ‘ 1 * *0-0 Id A. Lb Tim repre- 
sentation of Avalukiit* vara and many legend* 
(V, 11c eni ilia’ him are found in Elura. Auruimabad, 
and Kanin n. 

According t.> a leu*' aid AvalokitOsvara iir-t 
appeared on 'burnt Patala, a mountain, in all 
probability, somewhere in the lhddu.u, -ome 
h'.iwvvu’ plj-.c ir eui-id** of India, in China <»r 
in Tibet in FLlu-*a at thi- time still live* 
tie* iucarm/.i' >:i of Avalokitesvara in tilt* 2"T-on 
of the X> lI l! Lima. Th *re th * m 1* if ul one 
sh*_ .v- hi:. 1- li ;•» thou-and- of wui-hipper* and 
addre**cs c fe.\ w ord* to the lieher and m«»re 
eminent of t» -m. He is nbo tin* Cr .it*»r of 
the world. IT . >m hi^ eyes 1*0-0 the nioon and 
*un. from hi- forehead MaluNvara, from hi* 
shoulder.- BivVna, A«* , from Ins heart N.irafijana, 
from his teeth Sara*vati. from lii- mouth the 
wind v Yayu . from his feet the earth, from hi- 
stomaeli Varan 1, from hi* navel, lire, from his 
left knee. Lakdiini, from hi* rinht onda. And 
j many other g.id* aro-e from his body for th» 

I u-e of tlr* w »rll, and they are ad *ubie<.‘t ti* 
Avalukite*\atV. In China lie i- lines repo. 

I sent' *d in th- f< .rni * »f a woman (Kwanvm). - T a. ly 
j Mi_nre*tions L.* v b * ‘lima'Ie a- to the on^m « f Lie* 
i c.o'/.w « f AvaTki :i**\ a’a, by Pr-de --or- Va- : b- *, 

I and Beale «’ *i -n j otn»T*. lT*of. Kern lind- in >t 
I traces of a -oh.r myth. Peihap* it i^ mil >>--ibio • - 
1 answer th - 1 >ya *-tio;i hi a *ati-fa< tory way f» »• wa”‘ 

| of matt ‘ria Is 
I j . J/b' - 7 ’ **'. e,s 

I ^D On H,‘ e/er. ' >•/ fLr-u .u Kt!*‘nl >r 

I irhit tilt'll h, //. * . ,> L a/ T * r'nfueif. 

.-J) r Th l’ " r t‘" 4 i r f h ll’ilji'e A U - n\ t 
\ In the chi f ot' the ArM cm ] . ^y’. { „r, 

Jallis, auioii*_ «*t icr« nri. a. . -1 e, .m, a- oi ,\rabian 

elo plelUo*. 1* hl> bl 1 1 a h 1 i <nt of -..'lUlelloi tl 

Ilarii’tt* AbA-TL.mza. 

:h ,1c/'..,/, <•. > -■ S 7 .. -A \ \ 

in f erc*tnu .i^covery he - r < < 1 ' 'y 1 - u m.th ot 

which info' 1 l. it <<u ha* bo. n lowivum ’e i by a 
1 orre*poii i« nt aoiti BoyroKt. w *io \ re. ■* a- 
follows — ’ 'Y w * we ks th* D”*m 1 ’ of th ■ 

Museum, liau'di f’-'V. * 1 1 "’ii t ou-t.«n- 

tinople . . . v»t;i .1 • • u iu oti to t.amtt 1 

th< v moment nt- wmdi hate b . u i umd li* *t « to 
that pin*. Th-* <r-» »\evv ha- been m-tde m .» 
cave, cut in th * rock, lyi.nt about ii.di an liour ~ 

i : 1 Sc- TVt-r-oi 7 - 
2 >aae 3 t*. 


o >. liumhav. 
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distance to tlie east of Saida (Sidon). Its depth 
is about If) metres below the level of the earth. 
This artificial cave had not to all appearance any 
doors or exit, since the inner walls, formed of the 
rock itself, remained undisturbed. When it was 
accidentally opened men were let down from 
above, through the opening by means of a rope, 
for which a wooden staircase has now been sub- 
stituted by Hamdi Bey. The bottom of the 
cave exhibits the form of a square room, sur- 
rounded on all sides by a number of niches, also 
cut in the rock, in which were found magnificent 
sarcophagi of white marble and unusually ele- 
gant workmanship. With the exception of some 
of Phoenician origin, the sarcophagi are Greek. 
Three of the latter are very remarkable : — The first 
of these was found in the eastern niche and has the 
form of a mausoleum of white marble, on the side 
of which are carved eighteen figures of weeping 
women, and on the lid the ceremonial of a funeral. 
The two others were found in the southern niches 
One of them is conspicuous by the incomparable 
beauty of its sculptures : — groups of warriors fight- 
ing carved on the sides, some coloured with red 
paint Another is a large mausoleum, weighing 
about l.i tons, and a similar one is hardly to be 
found in the museums of the whole world. The lid 
is of a convex shape and exhibits groups of horses 
prancing and female figures. On one of its sides 
sphinx*,* s are represented. The sarcophagi are all 
of solid marble, but nothing has been found in 
them. In order to get them out Hamdi Bey pro- 
poses to construct a tunn d and they are to be 
sent to Constantinople by a special ship. Subse- 
quent intelligence has been received that at Saida 
another sarcophagus has been found of black 
marble. 

k) C ub and Bi h 1 i og r< qdi ij . 

A' The Fall of Constantinople, by Nestor 
I^kmnh r of the XVth Century. Fitful hy the 
Arch > in i tttJ rife Leonid*/*, St. Petersburg, l;M>o. 
Written in Old Slavonic by a man who witnessed 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 
11. '3. It contains many Turkish and Arabic 
w< , r .U 

. 2 K. P Patkmior — Sinn? Rem a rhs on the 
Dmit ri nf the (ujuies beyond the Caneum s\ As 
yet w«* ha ve < oily reeeived information about the 
European Gipsies Although the gipM**> are 
undoubtedly Indian origin, yet to which of tie* 
Indian races do t! ey belong r Why did they 
b-ave their country*' At what time did their 
migrations begin and by what routes did they go ? 

” [But ‘-c ■ nS Vols. XV nml XVI.- En 

15 Th** tale h here given, with elaborate philological 
annotations by K. Z., the anonymous author of this 
highly interesting review. 


The language of such a despised race would 
! naturally be rude, and we accordingly find that. 

! they have borrowed largely from the vocabularies 
of the countries through which they have passed. 
Miklosich has done much for the philology of the 
European gipsies, but the Asiatic have been 
neglected. 11 The first chapter of the work treats 
| of the gipsies generally ; the second of the 
Caucasian races. Bosha, Karachi and Atiutriup ; 
the first of which are Christians, the second 
Shi'as, and the third Sunnis. Of the Bosha 
language he gives 46 phrases and *238 words. It. 

! shews very strong Armenian influences, for the 
! case inflections and vowel forms are Armenian, 
The dialect of the Karachi is more interesting : 
in this we have 101 phrases, a short tale and 268 
j words. 13 In contradistinction to that of the Bosha 
j it shews many independent forms, and there 
| are no traces of the influences of Persian or 
| any other language. The writer of the review 
| analyses the grammatical forms and decides that 
the dialect is rather Iranian than Indian. He 
| concludes with a list of some of the most vain - 
I able Russian works on the Gipsies, and con- 
j gratulates M. Patkanov on this highly useful 
J contribution to philology. 

| (3) Peter Pozdnie v. The Dervishes among the 

Masahndns . Orenburg, 1886. Reviewed severely 
by Y. R[osen]. Most of it taken from John 
' Brown's The Dervishes , or Oriental Spiritualism. 
i London , 1883. The book is without scientific 
value. The author pretends to know Arabic, but 
I liis ignorance is shewn by many blunders. 

1 (4) Major Biddul ph. The Populations of the 

\ Hindu Kush, translated hy P. Lessor. Adcdhdd. 

1 An excellent translation v'ith a good ethnological 
map 1% 

! i Pesfrh a rn r A Ch i u esc- R uss ian Di rt i onary. 

- contains about 6000 Chinese characters The 
; editor gives a warm welcome to this valuable 
little book, the first of the kind which has 
appeared in Russia. 

(6'| Dr H Fritsehe On Chronology and the 
, const raefinn of the Calentja r, irith speeial regard 
\ to the Chinese earn put at toil of time rontpa red with 
, the Fn ropean St Petersburg, 1SS6 11 Herr FritM.lie 
was for sixteen yeai\-> dire*; tor of the Observatory 
1 at Pekin, and for some time taught astronomy 
in a schm»l founded by tin* Chinese Government 
on the European model. This work is based 
i upon the lectures delivered there The informa- 
i tioii concerning the Chinese Calendar and eom- 
j putation of time is taken eli idly from Chinese 

j n By the well-known V Le^ar. Both the name of 
! the translator and the place oi publication are note- 
| worthy. 

11 Title m English- 
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sources and specially from Van-nian-sh u (the 
Calendar for Ten-thousand Years), from recent 
calendars, astronomical journals and other publica- 
tions of the Tribunal of Astronomy at Pekin, 
called Tsiti-Uan-tsian , and Chinese maps of 
the heavens, included in the work Da-tsin-hui - 
dian, which extends to sixty volumes and is the 
Encyclopaedia of the Manchurian Dynasty. Herr 
Fritsche has also made use of Ideler's work, 
Die Zeitrechnung der Chinesen. At the end of the 
book is given a chronological list of the Chinese 
dynasties and Emperors. 

{7) J. Haas. Deutsch Chinesiches Conversations - 
Buck, nach Joseph Edkins. Progressive lessons in 
the Chinese spoken language. Second Edition, 
Leipsic, 1886. 

(8) G Deveria . La frontiere Sino-Annamite. 
Description geographique et ethnographique 
d\ipres des documents ojfficiels Chinois , traduits 
pour la preyniere fois . Paris , 1886, viitli maps. 
This valuable work contains plans of the various 
provinces from Chinese and other sources, and is 
a mine of information on the country and its 
inhabitants. 

^9) Notice sur le livre de Barlaam et Joasaph , 
accompagnee d' extraits du texte grec et des ver- 
sions arabe et ethiopienne, par FT. Zotenberg 
This work deserves the fullest attention of oriental- 
ists and students of church history generally. 
The object of the author is to ascertain exactly 
the time and place of the Greek version of this 
celebrated romance, the Indian origin of which 
admits of no doubt. Having carefully analysed 
the language and contents of the romance he 
arrives at the conclusion that the Greek redac- 
tion was made in Syria, in the first half of the 
seventh century, and that the belief, widely 
spread originally and recently reasserted by 
Max Muller ( Selected Essays, London 188I\ that 
St. John Dnmascenus was the author of the 
romance, will not stand the te»t of eriti- 
eism. From the Greek version all the sub- 
sequent translations and imitations wore made 
The author analyses very carefully what lie calls 
le sy^frine th'ohxjiqae of the romance in some 
chapters winch shew his intimate acquaintance 
with patristic divinity. He refers its composition 
to the first half of the seventh century, and 
judging from some special dogmatic portions, 
probably to the time between 6-0 and 631 In 
Chapters vi. and viii. the author speaks of the 
Indian sources of the talc and discusses the route 
by which it was brought from India to Jerusalem, 
traees the importance of the Monastery of Saint 
Sabbas in the history of the Church and finally 
comes to the translations of the romance into the 
Eastern languages. The so-called Christian version 


in Arabic appears to be a verbatim translation 
of the Greek and he thinks it already existed at 
the beginning of the ninth century and served as 
a foundation for the poetical imitation of the 
romance by the poet ’AbduT- Hamid. The Musal- 
man version in Arabic is also based on the Greek. 
He then goes on to speak of the Hebrew and 
Ethiopie, and briefly of the Armenian versions. To 
arrive at a complete knowledge, however, we still 
want a thorough examination of all the Greek 
texts and especially those preserved in the Synodal 
Library at Moscow. So also up to the present 
time oui* knowledge of the Arabic Musalmam 
version is but scanty and it cannot w r ell be judged 
of by the Hebrew imitation. Y. R[osen] 
the writer of the review goes on to shew 
from the valuable work recently published by 
A. A. Tsagarelli in Russian, Notices concern- 
ing the monuments of Georgian Literature , of 
which the first part appeared at St. Petersburg 
last year, that it is quite probable that an early 
Georgian version of this romance existed, and 
believes that he finds its name among some of the 
works translated by St. Eutliymius. Perhaps 
after all it was translated from Georgian into 
Greek. That the name of Barlaam was known 
pretty early in the Caucasus we find from the 
Georgian lives of St. Barlaam, preserved on 
Mount Athos (see Tsagarelli). The editor con- 
cludes by expressing a wish that some of the 
Georgian scholars in Russia would edit and 
translate the lives of St. John and Eutliymius 
according to the manuscript of the year 1074 and 
also the two existing lives of St. Barlaam. By 
translating the&e documents they would eoiih r 
a great benefit on science. 

^10 • ( hi * dm a Ion Jf uuul’fdh * vn 'ni ir Tyneti 

an prunin' Socle des Cro i*adt s v 1090-l 18^ par 
Uartu:ai Dcrcubourg : Dtuxiimr partie T* rtf 
antbe dc V autobiographic don*dina public d 
apr'ts le ni min scr it dc J Escunal. Pan*. . 
The Amir wrote his autobiography t nvurds the 
end of his life, when he was ninety years of age. 
The work is of no great value from the historii al 
point nf view : importance con-dot? in the fact th.it 
it gives a graphic picture of the life of the period. 
Then* is no ehron»dogi< al order in the In. ok and 
the events are narrated very •■oiifusedly. Tin* 
author is iairiy impartial and does not deii\ im*rit 
to the in fid -'l? — ouly the longer they lane lived 
among Mu-almans the more civilised he finds 
them! He has some good stories to tell as to 
how some of them adopted Musalman habits. Tin* 
event of his life which he deplores the most, 
is the lo-s of his library, consisting of 4,<KX) 
volumes. Everywhere the fatalism of the author 
breaks out. The reviewer V Il[osen] expresses bis 
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thanks to M Derenbuiirg for the book and thinks 
historians who arc not orientalists will give it a 
hearty welcome, but regrets that the editor did 
not give a photographic reproduction of the 
manuscript, which is unique. By comparing 
the page of facsimile given with the published 
text it is seen that the editor has made some 
serious mistakes. 

(11.) Dr. Fr uilrlch WUhclm Schicarzlosc. Die 
Want n dt r alt tit o ruber an a Hutu Dichhru daetjt - 
stelt, Le ipz ij 1 S8b The review or Y. R gwn] thinks 
that the author ought to have consulted one of 
tlie Hadi^r*. Tim book however is very learned 
and full of information. 

12 ) lit >: ti> 11 de t* r.ts vilotij a l h mf 0 / re dt* 

Stljouridc*. pur LI Th. llovi^ma, T id. I. TeYI — 
This is the fir-t volume of a woik. in which are to 
be gi\ en the most important text- oil thi- subject 
in the Arabic. Persian and Turkish languages. It 
contains the Peisian texts of the history of the 
Kirman Saljuqs, compiled by a certain Munam- 
mad Ibrahim, who lived at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The text is given according 
to the only MS. known, unfortunately incomplete, 
belonging to the Royal Libiary at Berlin Ye 
find in it part of the history of Cliakir Beg and 


T ugh rul Beg ; and the history of the Kir man 
Saljuqs from Qadard (-Ifid-fm the founder of the 
Kirman dynasty, till its last representative, 
Muhammad Shah A.H o7fi-S2'. Al-o the history 
of Malik Dinar i A H. obi' the prince of <2 hazz, 
who overthrew the dyna-ty of the Ndjaqs and 
finally a short sketch of the fate of Kirman till 
the year A.H. fill 1 when the power of the Qara- 
khatYis was firmly established there. 

il.l ' Xuc Pu'd i, nf th, Pali Ttj.f Society 
TjOitdo,' ' — Tlx*? publications have been delayed a 
whole year on account of the illne-s of the ehwf 
editor, Mr. RliVs-Da\ ids. In the Journal of ihe 
Society we have the story liow Buddlm gives 
six of the hair- ot his head to guine achat* 
who a-ked him for com* -thing belonging to 
himself Tim Sa/uh^u Kttha . edited by Prof 
Minayev: some interesting Notes and Queries 
by Rev. R. Morris, and a valuable *:srnr»u* 
on Devaduta i Death Messenger-, somewhat 
overloaded with references to general European 
folk loro. 

',14' Fldnaui. \litjtnn«' edited by Paul Stein- 
that. Loudon 188 b. The book is made useful by 
its excellent indices. 

Yk R. Morfill. 


NOTES 

NOTE ON THE DERIVATION OF GUTTA- 
PERCHA. 

Gutta-percha. ‘‘The unknown person who 
first rendered the Malay word gotali (sap. gum, 
bird-lime by + he Latin word gutta d* -- rv* s 
< ivdit for |s aue nig* unity Tin accidental iv-ein- 
l*.‘anee of tie* two w»>v,b and the ml q + ion 
£ the latter by bot ,»n : -ts may, however, b< mis- 
.elh’g as to tin* trim d“ri\ation of the term 
Gutta perclia. G fah t in Mala}’, is the geimrie 
*• mi i*«»r any kind of -ti k\ .-tuif which e\nd« - 
f -win t i'm's, plant-, h .'Vr- or fruit p, r< Iml hh .no 
* iag, bit ui’Mi’ij.i.f any -tub*. (Utah p clf/h 

, onM thus mean a • < ' /■ in .-tig - or pi - .« 1 1 » i 

\ t ngb-.l’ei! ms » i j >pi ij i'» rlie -( mi-liqn "i and 
l;y noditieii »*r th* raw -nh-nane.* * W E 
M.xwwk m Jnnrnoi, Strait- 1>mnch II J S. 
NY. K 1- 1 ]- :>7 

Gutta perclia. ('i.r»\l.ird in l-dfi wioti 
r .How < — 

■Malay, gafla IrA-n, lie giro of the pj , • h.i 
I wa- at ill'* di-j o-.'d to tliinkth. i the 
1 i-g pait of t he w ■ »rd w a - /- < / ' lab , but On - . . -rd. 
ending also in an a-pbvt. . i Per-i.m, and by n.» 
mean^ lik'-iy to oiit-T into tin* name of an indi- 
genou- plain, T I * ♦ * prmlm t of whh*h bad m-t bi .*u 
‘in objeet ot foreign tiade '* >e<- JnUrnui /*/’ th> 

1 dun t Arch iptjttfjo, Yul IV p. " M Against 


AND QUERIES 

this there is the fact that the real gutta 
2>( rrha is produced by a tree culled tahan ( mis- 
printed fahaa in Yulek yh /*?/,]> ( '* ! ♦ m> tbilt if 

tin* iuuij-‘ i- d*'n\' d from that ,q a tree, ii i.s one 
whi- I. prodw • - a pnr : < i.- artnd-’ " 1 Lr Oxley 

in Jn'tf,/. lad A h . Yol l , p g J l.ut *r has 

y* r m b.* proved th it tlr ,«• i- a getta-^-u .lucilijf 
t *ee. ailed Jbrrh Y.vti,, }] : tl y. The/-, andr-1 
or l>i- h >p i' 1 ~ i ad d by tl.em htbn,. [ J < r La 

do - n a ,»;.p. a- ; - tl *• n ■’*, ,,f. ti in J . Mal.iy 

di« t lo-jery of Mc.r.len. iaere hr 1 * e/M.'/i, t-the 

name ot tb dib**i ■ u , J r« *m < * L i 1 1 ? b ogr.i- 

] mi r by in . * t *i g a r r 1 a - ..jm* 

Lbjn.q.] ej and Kbn', .* , a>r..ois ot Malay- 
IMiI'Il dietln.rn -ay that p, r, r i i- tb name 
oj Ee 1 1 ’ 1 i ' ftll. II ]»rod,|.‘ gutta-j' M tj.l . but 
live no n.f,!] name Von <le Vb.’i mi bis 

\f d,‘ r.Jhi 1 i>[),ft> »/o rij , t dit ed by \ ’ i b < Tank, 

1-77 etv-iy / '/./ a- t he mum of tn i i ( e. wjiieh 
p!-< da* t b * b •- * gutta -pen ha and / . f ,. „ „ . : hat 
<f a ?r < wbnb produce- an iiitMaa ..it - r rhc 
gr.iu e« ’{ i t ed by Malays i- E ab d / > \ ■ 1 < m i>eforo 
it a-~ ii'tt -s tlie appearam w Inen n j j , - ni - a> an 
.»riie|. .if e. mum i< * . anil my r\ji tMiic m that 
til 'V give the iia ti.e .,f pin hah h* tliat i.llld of 

g toh talma whi. ii h.tid< ti- into sMaj-s in lioiling. 
Ttie.e arc .stuek together and made mo* balks for 
export. Y'. E. Maxwell. 
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SUMMARY" OF RESULTS REGARDING THE EPOCH AND ORIGIN 

OF THE GUPTA ERA. 

BY J. F. FLEET. Bo.C.S, 


'TTTHILE treating more fully and systematic 

* ’ cally of the question of the so-called 
Gupta era in my Introduction to The Gupta 
Inscriptions/’ Corpus laser [ptioiou m Indiear inn, 
Vol. III., I have given from time to time por- 
tions of the discussion, and the results of the 
calculations of the dates, in this Journal. And 
for this reason, as also because many readers of 
this Journal, tvho are interested in the subject, 
will possibly not be in possession of the volume 
of inscriptions, it seems desirable to give here 
the concise statement of the final results 
arrived at by me. 

The Epoch of the Era. 

Alberuni tells us 1 that there was an era, 
known both as the Gupta era and the ValabM 
era, the years of which were to be converted 
into years of the Saka era by adding, accord- 
ing to his most explicit statement, two 
hundred and forty -one years to the Gupta- 
Valabhi dates. This fixes the starting-point 
of the era, approximately, as having occurred 
when Saka-Samvat 24i had expired, and, by 
the epoch of the well-known Saka era, 2 when 
A.D. 319-20 was current; leaving only the 
determination of the exact epoch by the calcu- 
lation of recorded dates. And, as regards a 
special point in his statements, of extreme im- 
portance, with the help of Prof. Wright, weliave 
.now obtained a translation which, — if it does 
not actually mean only that the Early Gupta 
kings had exercised so powerful a sway that, 
even when their dynasty came to an end, the 
era that had been used by them still continued 
in use, — is yet fully capable of that interpreta- 
tion. At any rate, this translation frees us 
from the obligation under which we lay, by 
reason of M. Remand's rendering of the same 
passage, of connecting the establishment of an 
era with the extermination of the dynasty, and 


1 Sec page 243 ff. above. 2 See page 205 ff. above. 

s ante, Vol. XV. page 191 ft. 

* In this Table, below the unbroken succession, 
I inseit the names of l>udhagupta and Bhaimsupta : 
because there is at loa>t a strong possibility that 
they were descended from the same stock, though their 
connection with each other, and %>ith Skandagupta. has 
not as yet been made clear ; and because the date of 


of placing the period of the Early Gupta 
supremacy anterior to A.D. 319, and the ter- 
mination of it in that year. And the most that 
can be said against it, is, that it is the literal 
rendering of an ambiguous original, the real 
meaning of which must be determined b\ 
extraneous considerations. 

The Mandas6r inscription of Mulava- 
Sa limit 529 expired shews 3 that we must look 
to somewhere about A.D. 319 for the starting- 
point of the era in which are recorded the 
dynastic dates of Kumaragupta and the 
other kings of the Early Gupta dynasty (see 
the accompanying genealogical Table),* and 
any others that are to be referred to the sum- 
uniform series with them. 

The dates in the records of the Early Gupta** 
themselves, as far as the time of Skandagupta, 
do not afford details for computation. But 
clearly belonging to the same uniform series oi 
years, is the date contained in the Eran pillar 
inscription of Budhagupta. Ai d, eonvertim; 
this date into a Saka date, in the manner ind- 
ented by Alberuni, we have found that, the 
resulting Saka year being taken as an expired 
year, the details work out quite correctly.'' 

Such dates, also, are those contained in the 
records of the Parivr&jaka Maharajas; 
which, moreover, include a specific declaration 
that the Gupta sovereignty was then still con- 
tinuing. Aiid, calculating them in precise!} 
the manner that is indicated by the results fm* 
the date in the Eran pillar inscription, we have 
obtained equally correct and uniform results/ 
Also, the latest of these records, the Khoh 
grant of the Maharaja Samkshobha, Corp. Inst r. 
Indie. Vol. III. No. 25, page 112, shew*s that 
the Gupta sovereignty continued for at least- 
two hundred and nine years. And this fact is 
amply sufficient to explain why, — whatever 
may have been its historical origin, — the eia 


Budhagupta. at has alway- been accepted as bear- 
ing on the chronological question. For the birndas or 
second names given in brackets under the names of 
ChanJragupta I. and Sanradragupta, and for a few other 
points, I must r» fer to my remarks in CWp. Jnscr I nave 
Vol. III. Intrudiution, pu?e l w . 

5 ante , Vol. XVI. page 151 f. 
c Page 331 if. above. 
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used in all these records should eventually 
come to be popularly known as the Gupta 
era. 

Such dates, again, are those contained in 
the inscriptions of Sivadeva I. and M&na- 
deva of Ndpai. And, that the first of them 
is recorded in the era in question, is shewn by 
the dates, in the Harsha era, for Amsuvarman, 
the contemporary of Sivadeva I. ; 7 while, with 
the same treatment, the details of the second 
of them work out quite correctly. 8 

Such another date is that contained in the 
Mdrbi grant of J&inka. And the details of 
thi.>, again, work out correctly with the same 
treatment. 9 

Such a series of dates, too, is that contained 
in the records of the Valabhi family. And, 
v. ith a slight modification, due to a change in 
the scheme of the year, easily explainable, the 
s*itne treatment gives correct results for the date 
in the Kaira grant of Dharasena IV. of this 
family, of the year 330 ; 10 the only one, at pre- 
sent. that affords exact details for calculation. 
Also, these records give us a succession of 
nveUe generations, 11 commencing with the 
hJficqmri BhatiU’ka, and ending with king Sila- 
(ktya VII., with dates ranging from the year 
*07 to the year 447. For the first six or seven 
generations, the members of this family were 
<>nl\ feudatory Setidpatis and Maharajas^ with- 
out the authority to establish an era of their 
uwii. And, as a matter of fact, the date of the 
yea. i 207 for the Maharaja Dliruvasena I., in 
the second generation, proves that the era did 
net run from the rise to power of his father 
Bhararka, the founder of the family, but must 
1 .a ve been adopted from some outside source. 
While, on the other hand, the long duration of 
tins family, coupled with the fact that several 
of their charters were issued from the city of 
Valabhi itself, 12 and all of them belong either 
t * that vicinity or to the neighbouring parts of 
(>uj.i T \u. is amply sufficient to explain why the 
f ro used by them should eventually come 


to be popularly known, in those parts, as the 
Valabhi era. 

And, finally, undeniable instances of the 
actual use of an era known as the Valabhi era, 
as late as the thirteenth century A.D., are fur- 
nished by the Ver&wal inscriptions 13 dated in 
Valabhi- Sam vat 927 and 945. For the details 
of the earlier of these two dates, correct results 
can be obtained by applying the same slightly 
anomalous treatment that applies to the date 
in the Kaira grant of Dharasena IV. of the 
year 330. The latter of them, however, goes 
far beyond this. Not only does it fix the epoch 
of the era approximately, and in accordance 
with Alberuni’s statement, through the con- 
j comitant mention of the equivalent Vikrama 
[ and Hijra years ; but also the details of it are 
j such as to prove that the epoch of the era was 
! exactly when Saka-Samvat 241 had expired, 
j and A.l). 319-20 was current. And it has 
furnished, in fact, the exact analogy, in accord- 
ance with which all dates in the Gupta -Vala- 
bhi era, that follow the true and original 
| northern scheme of its years, have to be 
tested. 

All this uniform agreement of results 
cannot bo attributed to more coincidence. 
But we must take it now, as a settled matter, 
that all the dates in question belong to one and 
the same era, running from the epoch of A.D. 
319-20. And, irrespective of the question 
whether the era was actually established by 
the Early Guptas themselves, we must refer 
the rise of the Early Gupta power to 
somewhere about A.D. 319, instead of 
placing the period of their supremacy 
anterior to that year, and their downfall 
in it. 

A few concluding words, however, seem 
necessary as to the exact years of the Christian 
era, which represent respectively the epoch or 
year 0, and the commencement or first current 
year, of the Gupta* Valabhi era. 


' Vol. XV. p. 192 f 

* Pjgr*.* 210 t above. 

• Page 211 ff. above. 

Vol. XV p. 1 12 ff ; and more fully, Corp. 
In' 1 f Wm. Vol. Ill Introd. pp. 72 f , 93 ft 

11 the Genealogy, ante, Vol. XV. p. 273 

12 e.v. the grants of bhr avasena I., of the \ ear 207 

\ id \ p. *204) : of Guhascna, of the year 248 (ante, 
\ *.p 2o(j, and Ar.jhxol. kuru. Wed. Ind. Vol. III. 


p. 93) ; of Dharasena II., of the year 252 {ante, Vol. VII. 
p. 68; Vol. VIII. p, 301; Vol. XV. p. 187; and Corp 
Inner. Indie. Vol. III. No. 38, p. 164) ; of Siladitya I., of 
the year 286 {.Tour. Ho Br R. A«. Sor. Vol. XI. p. 359, and 
ante, Vol XIV. p. 327), and of the year 290 {ante, Vol. 
IX. p. 237) ; of Dhruvasena II., of the year 310 (ante, Vol. 
IV. p. 12); and of Dharasena IV., of the year 320 {ante, 
Vol. I. p. 14, and Jour. Bo. Br. R As. tioc. Vol X. p. 66 J. 
13 ante, Vol. XVI. pp. 147 ff., 15*2 ff. 
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Genealogy of the Early Gupta Kings. 

Gupta, 

Maharaja. 


Ghatotkacha, 

Maharaja. 


Ckandragupta I,, 

(\ ikrama L, or Yikrarnaditya I.). 

Mahd raj ddh trd ja . 

Married to Kumaradevi, of the Liekckhavi family. 

Sam udragupta, 

(Kacka), 

M a hard j dd It i raja. 

Married to Dattadevi. 

Chandragupta II., 

Y ikrama (II ), Yikrarnaditya (II. ), or Vikramanka, 
P aramahhattdraha , and Mahdrdjddhirdja . 

Married to Dhruvadevi. 

[Gupta 'Sam vat 82, 88, 93, and 94 or 95.] 


Kumaragupta. 

Makendra, or Makendraditya, 
Ma h drdjddh irdja. 

1 G. S. 96, 98, 129, and 130 odd.; 


Skandagupta, 

Kramaditya, 

l*nra)nabhottdraJca, and Mahdrdjddhirdja , 

'G. S. 13d, 137, 138, 141, 144, 145, 146, 148, and 147 or 149.] 


liudkugupta, 

r G. S. 165, 175, and (r) 189 odd. 


Bhanugupta, 

[G. S. 191.] 
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Taking the years quoted in the records 
without qualification; as current years, we 
have obtained the following results ;- u — 

By the Eran pillar inscription of Budhagupta, 
Gupta-Saihvat 165 current = A.D. 484-85 
current ; 15 — 

By the ParivrAjaka grants'; 156 current — 
A.D. 475-76 current, 16 163 current = A.D. 
482-83 current, 17 191 current = A.D. 510-11 
“ u r rent, 18 and 209 current = AD. 528-29 
current ; 19 — 

By the Nepal inscription of Munadeva, 386 
current = A.D. 705-706 current; 20 — 

And by the Vera wal inscription of Arjunadeva, 
V45 current = A.D. 1264-65 current. 21 And 
all these equations give the uniform result of 
Gupta- Valabhi- Sarhvat 0 = 

A.D. 319-20 current, 

or more precisely, by the Saka year, the j 
peiiod 23 from the 9th March, A.D. 319, to the j 
25th February, A. D. 320 ; and 

Gupta- Valabhi-Sam vat 1 current = 

A.D. 320-21 current, 
or more precisely, by the Saka year, the period I 
from the 26tli February, A.D. 320, to the 15th 
March, A.D. 321. 

The results obtained from the Kaira grant j 
of the year 330 and the Veravral inscription of j 
Valabhi-Sam vat 927, differ slightly from the i 
above, and are — Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 330 
current = A.D. 648-49 current, 23 and Valabhi- ! 
Sarhvat 927 current = A.D. 1245-46 current. 21 
In these two instances the difference is due to 
a local alteration of the true and original 
scheme of the Gupta year; made in such a j 
way that each subsequent year commenced 
with the Kfirttika sukla 1 immediately preced- 
ing the true commencement of the year 
with Chaitra sukla 1. And for these two 
dates, and any that may be found hereafter 
f o belong to the same class, we have to apply 
the equations of Gupta-Valabbi-Sarnvat 0 — 


| A.D. 318-19 current, or more precisely, by the 
southern Vikrama year, the period 25 from the 
12th October, A.D. 318, to the 30th September. 
A.D. 319: and Gupta- Valabhi-Sarii vat 1 cur- 
rent = A.D. 319-20 current, or more precisely, 
by the southern Vikrama year, the period from 
the 1st October, A.D. 319, to the 
October, A.D, 320. 

These two instances, however, are purely 
| exceptional ones. And, in the case of a D 
dates in the era referable to the true and 
original scheme of its years, we have to apply 
the epoch of A.D. 319-20, and to treat tV- 
years of the era as northern years, comm* 
ing with Chaitra sukla 1. 

The equation between the epoch of tin 
Gupta- Valabhi era and the Christian era, is no* 
intrinsically dependent on any reference to -Ir* 
Saka era ; and it could be established duct A 
by European Tables, In this inquiry, ho v- 
ever, it has been established through res. t i r ^ 
that have been worked out from Hindu Table*; 
which are arranged for the Saka era accord hii/ 
to expired years; and, in order to use tho-o 
Tables, the given Gupta- Valabhi years had 0* 
he converted into expired Saka years. The 
process, however, has not converted the giver 
Gupta- Valabhi years themselves into expired 
years. But what has been done has simply 
been, first, by the addition of a uniform 
running difference, to obtain the current Saka 
year corresponding to each given current 
Gupta- Valabhi year; and then, in the usual 
way, to take the immediately preceding Saka 
year as the expired year that is required as the 
basis of the calculation. Thus, the details of 
the date in the Eran pillar inscription of Budha- 
j gupta, which really belong to Gupta- Sarhvat 
j 165 + 242 = Saka- Sam vat 407 current, have 
been calculated with the basis of Saka- Sarhvat 
406 expired ; and the details of the other dates 
| in the same way. 


* I exrlud.* tbe Bhumarft pillar inprription, proving ! 
gi. thin# d( finite, bo* au?e tho Gupta year is not sriwn in it. J 

n () ri nV’iv precisely, by the £hka year, as commencing i 
vntli Chaitra sukla 1, the period ("eo Indian Eri $, p. ' 
the 11th March, A.D. 4SI, to the 2ml March, 

A [». 1*5 — The dabs gnen in the^e notes are tjuot* d a* 
approximately ooirect , they may, or may nut, be the exa.t 
dates. 

lf ' Or, in the same way, the period from the 21st 
f pbmary, A D. 4/5, to the Jlth March, A.D. DO. 

11 Or. in the same w ay, the period trom tie- 6th Mareh, 

A D. 482, to the 22nd February, A.D. vO 

18 Or, in the same wav, the peiiod fr«<m the 25th 
F ( bruary, A.D. 510, to 15th Mar<h, A.D. 51 J. 

19 Or, in the i>ame way, the poricd from tt»» 8th r<_h 


A.D. 528, to the 21th February, A.D. 520. 

2e Or. m the same wav, the period from the 1st Mar- h, 
A D. 705, to the 20th March. A.D 706. 

21 Or, in the same way, the period from the 1st March, 
A.D, 1261, to the 19th March, A.D. J2T,. 

22 Here I owe the initial and end in# dates, which it 
was desirable to ha\o exactly, to Mr Sh 13. Dik-hit. 

2 * Or. more precisely, bv the southern Vikrama year 
as commencin'? with Ksirttika sukla J. the period (see < \ 
Patell s Chronoloqy, p 122) f-om the 24th September, 
A.D. 61-8, to the 12th October, A.D. 649. 

2i Or, m the same way, the per od from the 25 rd 
October, A.D. 1*245, to the 12th October, A.D. 1246. 

25 Here, again, I owe tl.e exact dates to Mr Sh. fh 
Dikshit. 
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Now, in the case of an era used specially by 
astronomers for their technical processes, as 
the Saka era was, since we have to work with 
expired years, it is natural enough that the 
Tables should be arranged accordingly. And 
possibly, after a certain period, and in certain 
parts of India, we may have to interpret any 
given year of such an era as an expired year, 
whether it is expressly denoted as such or 
not. 26 But the same rule does not hold good 
in the case of eras that are not actually used for 
astronomical processes, though they are quoted 
in connection with details fixed by such pro- 
cesses. Such an era is the Vikrama era. 27 And, 
— though the expired years of this era might be 
quoted, as is shewn, for instance, by lines 19 
and 21 of the Mandasor inscription of Malava- 
Sam vat 529 expired, Carp . Inscr . Tadic . Yol. 
III. No. 18, page 79, 23 and by line 21 of the ! 
Kadi grant of Jayantasirivha of Vikrama- 
Sarhvat 1280 expired, 29 — yet that, occasionally 
at least, the current years were used, is proved 
by the Gwalior Sasbahu temple inscription of 
Mahipfda, 30 in which we have first in words 
the number of years expired, 1149, and then, | 
partially in words and fully in figures, the 
number of the current year, 1150. Such an 
era, again, is the Gupta-Valabhi era; or, at 
least, we have not as yet obtained the slightest 
indication of its ever having been used by 
astronomers as the basis of calculations. And 
in the absence of the use of any word meaning 
“ expired’’ in connection with the year in a 
Gupta-Valabhi date, it is only reasonable that 
we should follow the ordinary rules of inter- 
pretation, and render the original passage as 
denoting a current year. 

In one instance only, among the Gupta- 
Valabhi dates at present known, is a word 
meaning “expired’’ used in connection with 
the year. This exceptional instance is the 
Morbi grant of Jaihka, in which an eclipse of 
the sun is recorded as having occurred vrh.cn 
the year 585 had passed by. Unfortunately, 
the month and tit It i 9 in and on which the 


A clear instance of this is furnished by the date in 
the Deogadh inscription of BluYjadcva (see pace 23f. above), 
By the literal rules of translation, the given Saka year, 
784, has to be interpreted as a current year ; but, for the 
calculation, it has to bo applied ns au expired year. 

27 The present Tables of ^thi^ era, however, seem to bo 
arranged, like those of the &,iku era. according to expired 
years. And some of the almanac-, quoted at page 205ff . 
above, give them in the same way. 


eclipse occurred, are not specified; nor even 
the week-day. And, as we have seen at naee 
21 2f. above, it might be possible to identify r t.c 
solar eclipse of this record with that of 
10th November, A.D. 904. In that cube, n-e 
given year 585 expired, and the indicated y^ar 
586 current, would be equivalent to A.D. 
904-905 current. It would then be as an 
expired year, not a current one, that the year 
165 of the Eran pillar inscription of Bud) a- 
gupta is equivalent to A.D. 484-85 ciutwlt . 
and so on with all the other dates. And v e 
should have to apply, in the case of all dates 
in the era referable to the true and origin*! 
scheme of its years, the epoch of A.D. 31 £-19 
current, or more precisely, by the Saka year, 
the period 31 from the 18th February, A.D. 
318, to the Sth March, A.D. 319 ; and, in the 
case of dates belonging to the same class with 
those of the Kaira grant of the year 330 ;< -jj 
the Verawal inscription of Yalabhi-Sa.av.r 
927, the epoch of A.D. 317-18 curre.r. - r 
more precisely, by the Vikrama year, the pe <1 
from the 23rd September, A.D. 317. to i 
lltli October, A.D. 318. But we have .J-o 
seen that the solar eclipse in question tan L- 
far more satisfactorily identified with th a ; 
which occurred bn the 7th May, A.D. 9 n :, 
to do which, we have to take the u wu 
year 585 expired, and the indicated year 5sn 
current, as equivalent to A.D. po5-po6 c < ■ ' - 
rent. And this record, therefore. t’uri:‘sv_s 
strong and instructive corroboration of my 
view that, in the absence of any distinct '-pte'- 
fication to the contrary, we must interpret 
the years in Gupta-Valabhi dates as cur- 
rent years. 

The Origin of the Era. 

In taking A.D. 318-19 as the date of rV n-e 
of the Early Gupta dynasty, and eithei a- rre 
epoch or as the commencement of the era, — * 
result which, in respect of till' second point, 
was only one year or two years different tn in 
the truth, — Mr. Ferguson's theory 32 t ii.it 


2S And ol. XV. p. 191 ff 

29 ante, Yol. VI. p- 107. 

' 1 ° For the full reading and translation of the dut< e 
ante. Yol. XV pv>. U. 46, and Ore. [nsn\ 

Vol III. Text 1 - and Translation-, pact 1 '22. note V 

* H. •re. a sain, I owe the exact initial anti eudu g 
date- to Mr. Sh. B. P’k-hit 

K. Ms Nor X. S Vol. IV. p. 194, and V ( 1 
XII. p. 271. 
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:1k 1 era i lid not date from the accession of a 
mug, -)[' i»*uui any particular historical event. 
Ami lie ;*> elected tills particular year oil the 
a — ha^ed apparently on ns digestion 

•Liowi. mu by Dr. Lliau Dcji 33 in 1SG4. — that 
;Iu mi. ... l uce merit of the era was regulated 
mb b\ tie completion of four of Jupiter s 
,in\-Ie;u Cycle*" from the commencement of 
t i Jk Sika era, in ordei that t i.ere mm lit be 
x a. iveii and c< -nymiitmt dilfeieace of 
uvo ireriiu 1 *ii.d foiry ye.ns between the Saka 
Vi. { t^r r pr f < rites J_ in ^ , h >wever, could be 
niianmb only by applying the Sixty-Year 
C\ ( a. ' >v I now in Souther "> India, where it 
i- i ,ii ’viiiitv n a a^tiOHomical cycle afc all; 
-mm tlie cyclic years run on in regular 

sqi*. O"" s >'i, without any adpmtmLnt of them to 
tiie motr u ol the plimet. with reference to his 
". g.<-n is^mg or his heliacal rising, by the oniis- 
>n j 1 1 >: veai* on certain occasions, and are 

ttki.ii, lor the civil reckonings as commencing 
and ending with the hmi-solar years Accord- 
i ittr to the present southern limi-solar ay-stem, 
Sake. -Sam vat 1 current (A.D 78-79) the 
1 la i ' ad i i < mya mm/sCsn/v ; ami S ika->S>aihvat 241 
cturmit (AD 318- Id) was again the same 
(*\oim year, Bahulhanya; and, by this means, 
sinm notification mu ht be found for air. 
Fergus mV view. IJ lit I have now shewn 
ti nt "br real epoch of the Gupta era was 
A. 1 ) 319-2R which does not correspond to ^vt <a- 
vii ; ri^ 241 current , "•> that there was, in 
>! .di'v. a completion of f'»ur cyles «i.id one 
* * . 1 v** * .i 1) v the v>u*a k ru luiii-odar Wi'iaii ; 

■ -i tins, alone, is fatal to hi^ view on this point. 

. : l,i addition t > * hi", »:uoiij:st ott.oi iiiseup- 
V' i ", the Waui grant oi tnc U.i'ditraitut.t king 
‘ - \ ii ,<ia III.. v, hi eh ivmmIw that in Saka- 
" v, : 1 733 the Vyav.i w»»' ' "m/w was current 
. ' ; t ull-nr urn da v ■ »i *:» mouth \ «us ikha 

Ap -M iv). and tin* d.idha'.pw grant of the 
king, which records' that the harvajit 
^ , on*/, the m*\t m th<* e>clo, was current 

r ,i new-uioon day -v tin month Sravana 
i -A ’Hint) in the Vina* \ « a t , suew very 
; , i\ teat the [HVM'iif * i r > . n*. aneiit wu ^ not 

A,. ’.goal one, even m S " ru India; :i> 

i- more pointed ly, > lo-"> mother grant 

"it me king, date 1 m Sa m-S uiivat 72b 

. -o l< v.r n .i" n*. v.... vrii e Jt*.. 

+ . v xi p. ir,9 l ’ * >*; * 

* * v \ i, p <;s, i,... v, * 


(expired), the full bearing of which has been 
explained at page 141 f, above. 

If the Sixty-Year Cycle was in use at all at 
the time of the commencement of the Gupta 
era, then, in Northern India, and in connection 
with a northern era, — which the Gupta era 
emphatically was, — the unly system that can 
have been followed is the regular mean-sign 
system, according to which the cycle is truly 
an astronomical cycle, and the samvat suras are 
regulated entirely and only by the passing of 
Jupiter from one sign of the zodiac into 
another. By Air. Sh.B. Dikshit’s calculations, 
from the Snrya-SiJ Jha nta 9 at the commence- 
ment of Baka-Samvat 1 current (A.D. 7-8- 79), 
the samvat sura was Sukla, the third in the 
cycle ; and it was followed by PramGda, the 
fourth, on the full- muon day of the month 
Pauslia, in December, A.D. 78. And. at the 
l commencement of Saka-Saibvat 241 current 
(A.D. 318-19), the samvat sara was Angiras, 
the sixth in the cycle ; which was followed by 
Brimuklia, the seventh, on the ninth lunar day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Phalguna 
in February, A.D. 319. Thu*, four complete 
cycles, and three sameuUaras over, passed be- 
tween Saku-Sarhvat 1 and 241; and tbe epoch 
of the Gupta era, unless it were place l three 
years earlier, in A.D. 315-1G, could not ho deter- 
mined by any consideration of this kind, 
i Nor can it have been determined by the 
Twelve-Year Cycle of Jupiter, the years of 
which may be regulated either by the passing 
of Jupiter fiom one sign of the zodiac to 
another ; or, as was the more ancient custom, by 
hi-> heliacal rising in a particular lunar mnn- 
Mon.™ Taking fust the mean-sign s\ stem, Air. 
Sh. I>. Diksiiir finds that, at the commence- 
ment of Baka-Samvat 1 current (A.L) 78-79), 
tin* saiiirat '.ant was Afaha-Asva\ nju, the twelfth 
ill the cycle; which was followed h\ Aluha- 
Rurtt iku, the firM ol the next eye h*. om.iis la fore, 
the full-moon day of the month Paiidia, in 
j December, A.D. 7* While, at t]v r, •nmicnre- 
| me nt of Baka-Saiiivat 211 cunvni (A.D. 318- 
| 19), the ^ uncut sara was Alalia- Pa iislta, the 
| third in the cycle; which was followed by 
Ahilni-ALigha, the fourth, on, a.s 1 adore, the 
j ninth lunar day of the bright fortnight of the 

, * *<*«• ^b’ bh B, Diktats pupor, pui-jeh,-,! at r.]- ] tf 

] ami .‘51J If ah - jvc 
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month Plialguiia, in February, A.D. 319. And, 
by tlie heliacal-rising system, at the commence- 
ment of Saka-Sariivat 1 current (A.D. 78-79), 
the saiii rat sara was Maha-Bhudrapada, the 
eleventh in the cycle ; which was followed by 
Maha-Asvayuja, the twelfth, on the twelfth 
lunar day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Yaisakha, in April, A.D. 78, soon after the com- 
mencement of the year. While, at the commence- 
ment of Saka-Samvat 241 current (A.D. 
318-19), the samvatsara was Malia-Pansha, the 
third in the cycle ; which was followed by 
Malta -Magha, the fourth, on the sixth lunar 
day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Brava na, in July, A.D, 318. Thus, between 
Saka-Samvat 1 and Saka-Samvat 241, there 
had expired twenty complete cycles and three 
samcafmras over by the mean-sign system, and 
twenty cycles and four sjthvafsaras over by the 
heliacal-rising system ; and the epoch of the 
Gnpta era could not be determined by any con- 
sideration connected with this cycle, unless it 
should be placed in A.D. 315-10 or A.D. 314-15. 

It is thus evident that the so-called Gupta 
era is not one which, due originally to some 
event occurring only in approximation to A.D. 
318, 319, or 320, had its exact epoch deter- 
mined, for convenience of comparison with the 
Baku era, bv adopting the expiration of an 
even number of cycles of the planet Jupiter, 
either «d the Twelve- Year or of the Sixty- 
Year system And im other chronological or 
astronomical considerations suggest themselves, 
for the selection of the exact epoch that has 
been proved. Its origin, therefore, must be 
found in some historical event, which 
occurred actually in A.D. 320, or so closely 
to that time that, when the scheme of the 
northern Baku your wa> applied, the reckoning 
of the era was not a fleet cd to any appreciable 
extent Ami here, though the point is not 
conclusive cither wav, we mud bear in mind 
that, as I have shewn tally m fhrp. Inttrr. Jn>U‘\ 
Vo|. HI. page 19 iV„ in the opigraphical re- 
ferences to the era there is nothing at all, at 
any early period, to connect the name oi the 
Early Guptas with it, t specially as the founders 
of it; and nothing t» < oiim-ct the name <4 
Yalabhi with it, untd at least lime cent urii s 
.after it" establishment 


j Y c must also bear in mind that it is certain 
; that the era cannot have been established 
j by any member of the Valabhi family ; the 

! reasons for this being — (1) that, for the first 
; six or seven generations, the members of 
j this family were mere feudutorv S* t>tfjnrt r , s 
| and Malta raj-/-, without the authority to esta- 
j blish an era of their own ; — -and (2) that 
j the date of the year 2«J7 for the Maharaja 
j Dhruvaseua I., in the second generation. 

; proves that the reckoning ruus from long 
I before the first rise to power ot his father, the 
j ,S n (ip o?~ / B hat .Irka, by whom the family was 
founded. 

In the same way, the first two members of 
the Early Gupta family, Gupta and G liar fit - 
kaeha, hi Id only the feudatory rank ot Maha- 
raja, and bad not the authority to establish an 
era. The first paramount sovereign in the family 
was Ghatfitkucka's son. Chandragupta 1. And. 
if a Gupta era, truly and properly so called, 
was devised in lus time, then as it" stirting- 
i point there would have been selected the com- 
mencement of hi> reign, not the date of t he 
rise to power of his tir-4 reemded ancestor, the 
Maharaja Gupta ; as was d me in the ease of 
the Harsh i era, which disregards, not onlj' 
three generations of Mala raj t.- at the com- 
mencement of the geneuf-gv. but even the 
[ reigns of two kings, Pr.ibh dcaravardlianu and 
i Rajyavardhaua II., and runs from the com- 
; mencemeiit of the reign of the third paramount 
; sovereign, IlarHiavardhana liimself So, also, 

I when the Western Uhahikya king Yikrama- 
I dityui Yl. established a new era. under the name 
j of the Clialukya-Vikrama-Kala, 1,7 lie disre- 
j garded the reigns of all his ancestors, and 
| made the era date from hi" own accession 
i to the throne. Tlu* dates in the Early Gupta 
1 records shew clearly that the Gupta era ean- 
. not, under any circumstances, run from the 
accession of any member ot the dynasty later 
; than Ghamlrngupta I. And there are essential 
difficulties, under any' normal conditions, in the 
way of making the era date from the com- 
, mencemeiit ot his reign : /.c. of taking A.D. 

1 S2‘*-21 as h’> M current Vear F<u hi" great - 


graud"on, Kam augupt: 
er ranging * 

.■d.K* w* 


we 


rive tlat 


tlu 


nil the year 96 to tlu year 1 o’ > 
eh we i io v take, as the latest 


V,. Vlll 


-.1 XV 
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certain one, 39 that of the year 129, recorded in 
the Manknwar inscription, Corp . Inset. Indie. 
Vol. III. No 11, page 45. And, as we ought to 
assume that Chandragupta I. was at least 
twenty years* old when his reign commenced, 
this gives us a period of a hundred and forty- 
nine years, which, spread over four generations, 
gives to each a duration of thirty-seven years 
and a quarter, or nearly half as much again as 
the usually accepted average maximum rate of 
twenty-five years for a Hindu generation. This^ 
too. is only dealing with the question of gene- 
rations. If we take the period of a hundred 
and twentv-nine }’eais only, from the com- 
mencement of the reign of Chandragupta I. to 
nearly the end of that of Kumaragnpta, — which 
gives an average of thirty-two years and a 
quarter for each of the four reigns, — then, as 
compared with the average duration, twenty 
years at the outside, of a Hindu reign, the 
excess i& still more remarkable. And almost 
exactly the same results are obtained, if, in- 
stead of considering four generations and 
reigns, down to the end of the time of Kumara- 
gupta. we take the latest certain date 40 of 
Chandragupta II., viz, the year 93 given in the 
Saiichi inscription. Corp. Ins>'r . Indie. Vol. III. 
No. 5, page 29, and spread the peinod of ninety- 
three years over three reigns, or, on the same 
assumption as regards the age of Chandra- 
gupta I., the period of a hundred and thirteen 
years over three generations. On the question 
<>f generations, I will not base any particularly 
special objection. An analogy for an abnormal 
average rate might be deduced from the West- 
ern Chalukya genealogy, 41 in which we have 
Saka-Saiinat 42 930 for the commencement of 
the reign of Vikramaditya V.. and Saka-Sam- 
vat 1 OOU for the end of the reign, and it may 
safely be a.^umed the death, of Sumesvara III. 
in the third generation after him. Tf we take 
it that Vikramaditya V. was twenty years old in 
Saka-Sarhvat 930, we have one hundred and fifty 
years for the four generations, or an average 
of thirty-seven yean- and a half for each. Hut, 

An<l it must be very nearly bis latest dab 1 ; for he 
had then luvn miming for at le.i-t thirty-three full jears, 
and we have the date of tin* vear Eld for Ins son and 
‘•iKve^sor, Skamlagupta. — The selection of any later date 
would, of eour-e. only inteiNify th<* force of the a r eminent. 

i0 The siher coins f-cc *7 rite, Vol. XIV. p <15f ) seem to 
enve the year 94 or 95. but the latent absolutely certain 
date is the one that I quote. Here again, the adoption of 
a later date would only strengthen the argument. 


from Saka-Samvat 930 to 1060, there were six 
reigns; with an average of twenty- five years, 
or seven less than we should have to allot to 
each of the four Early Gupta kings in question. 
And even this result is due chiefly to the 
extraordinarily long reign of Vikramaditya 
VI., for fifty-two years, from Saka-Samvat 997 
to 1048. If we take the whole period of the 
Western Chalukya dynasty, covering one hun- 
dred and ninety years, from Saka-Samvat 895, 
the first year of Taila II., down to Saka-Samvat 
1084, as the end of the reign and the death of 
Taila III., 43 we have ten reigns, with an ave- 
rage duration of just nineteen years each. An 
average of thirty-two years for four successive 
reigns of Hindu fathers and sons, seems, from 
every point of view, an impossibility. And 
this prevents our making the Gupta era run 
from the commencement of the reign of Chan- 
dragupta I. We must, therefore, accept it as 
certain that the Early Guptas only adopted 
the era of some other dynasty. And we 
must look for its origin to some extraneous 
source. 

Now, it is evident that the Early Guptas 
rose to power first as feudatory Maha- 
rajas, the third of whom, Chandragupta I., 
while holding that same rank, established his 
independence ; so that, his successors main- 
taining the same position, the paramount 
titles, and not his original feudatory title, are 
always coupled with his name in the genea- 
logical passages in their records. And, from the 
Maharaja Gupta down to Kumaragnpta, we 
have two feudatory governments and four 
reigns ; which, at the average rate of twenty 
years, almost fill up the period indicated by 
the latest certain date for Kumaragupta, and, 
by a coincidence, place the commencement of 
the government of the Maharaja Gupta very 
near to A.D. 320. If, then, we could deter- 
mine the paramount sovereign of whom the 
Maharaja Gupta was a feudatory, we should 
have in him the founder of the era ; provided 
we could only shew that his successors also 

** See my Lhjno sties of the Kcuiarese Ihstncts p. 18 
Table 

lhe exact year was doubtful when I wrote the book 
referred to 111 the preceding note : but it has now been 
established by the Kuuthem grant {ante, Vol. XVI. p 
Inn.) 

*3 I exclude the short reign of Somes vara IV., from 
Saka-Samvat 1104 to about 1111, because there had been 
meanwhde an interruption of the West era Chalukya power 
by the Ealachuns of the Dekkan. 
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dated tlieir records in it. And the only diffi- 
culty then remaining would be. — When Chan- 
dragupta I. and his descendants had asserted 
themselves as independent sovereigns, by rebel- 
lion against their masters, why should they 
continue to use a purely dynastic era, which 
had only been running for a short time and 
had certainly not become an astronomical era, 
and which would always remind them of the 
originally subordinate status of their ancestors ; 
instead of establishing a new era of their own, 
or instead of adopting some well-known era, of 
general use, which could evoke no reminiscence 
of a humiliating kind f** The Early Gupta 
records, however, throw no light on this point ; 
nor can we expect any, unless we obtain 
inscriptions of the time of the Maharajas 
Gupta and Ghatotkacha, or of the early 

years of Chandragupta I. And at present, ; 
in connection with India itself, we know j 
of no king the commencement of whose ! 
reign can with any certainty be referred to | 
A.D. 320 ; and of no historical event to which 
we can safely allot that date. Nor, while the 
Early Gupta sovereignty continued, is there 
any indication of the Gupta era having been 
used in India by any other independent 
dynasty. The nearest approximation to the 
year in question that we have, is in the case 
of the Kalaehuri dynasty of Central India ; 
in respect of which certain points in the 
records of the Parivrajaka Maharajas and the 
Maharajas of Uehchakalpa do tend to support 
the actual existence, in the Early Gupta period, 
of a Kalaehuri era, and, consequently, of 
Kalaehuri kings under some earlier name.* 0 
The Kalaehuri dates, however, certainly can- 
not be referred to the Gupta epoch. And 
circumstances indicate that the dominion of 
the Kalaehuri kings at that time was confined 
entirely to the more eastern parts of Central 
India ; so that they were only contemporaries of j 
the northern dynasty of which the Plarly Guptas 
were at tirst the servants. Mr. Fergus son s 
opinion, 11 * again, was in the direction of the 
era being established, with the foundation of 
\ alu blii as a new capital of Western India, by 

44 An ohieetion of this Mirt <loe* riot apply to thy tye of 
the Gupta ora hy the Vnlabhi family. Tho S-n>poti 
Bhaftirk.i drove out tho invaders w ho hint overthrown tho 
Gupta smarm grit y m Western India ; und may possibly 
hive boon himself the foud.it ory of some descendant of tho 
original Gupta stuek. And when Dhava^ona IV. hot Mine 
a paramount sovereign, it was on the disruption ot the 


the Andhra king Gotamiputra, whom he 
placed* 7 between A.D. 312 and 333 ; the 
Malta raja Gupta being a feudatory of him or 
of one of hm immediate successors. But the 
chronology of the Andhras, — who, at the best, 
seem to have been too essentially a western and 
southern dynasty to be concerned in any lead- 
ing way with the history of Northern India,— 
still remains to be finally determined. And 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, who lias given more 
consideration to the subject than anyone else 
as yet, places Gotamiputra about two centuries 
earlier,* 3 in the period A.D. 133 to lo4 ; and. 
according to his view of the early chronology, 
we should have to refer the establishment of the 
| Gupta era to >onie event connected with either 
the downfall of the Ksliatrapas of Sauraslitra 
or the history of the Rashtrakutas of the 
Dekkan. The Ksliatrapas, however, certainly 
did not use the Gupta era ; and there is not the 
slightest particle of evidence that the Rashtra- 
kutas ever had an era of tlieir own. There can 
be but little doubt that the real paramount lords 
of the Ma A a ro / a < Gupta and Gliatotkaclia. and 
at tirst of Chandragupta I. himself, were some 
of the later Indo-Scythian kings of Northern 
India, whose duration is certain at any rate up 
I to the time of Sanmdragnpta. These Indo- 
[ {Scythian kings must have used the Saka era. 
i But this era, again, had not then become 
| an astronomical era ;* 9 and there was, therefore, 
no special inducement for the Early Guptas 
to adopt it ; but, on the contrary, there was 
an objection of the kind already indicated. 
Further, the Yikrama era was not an astrono- 
mical era ; and the use of it, in those days, 
under the name of the M a lava era, was pro- 
bably confined to the different sections of the 
Malava tribe, and to territories of which no 
part was brought under the Early Gupta sway 
until the time of Sanunlvngnpta. And, finally, 
the Kaliyuga era in all probability was used 
only by the astronomers of Ujjain for purely 
technical purposes ; and was not known at ail 
in the territories in which the Early Guptas 
first rose to power. In fact, in India itself 
there was no already existing era which 

Kalian i kingdom. At neither point w.s there any reason 
for the members of thi- family to feel any a\er>ion to the 
Gupta era. 4r> Sue page 3H1 above, note 1 

4 »> J»"f. FI. As. Sec. X. A, Vul. IV. p. DS f. 

47 id. p. 122. 

4H Enrhj Jftf'f tn'if of the Vellum, p. -7- 
4? See page 2(H» abo\ e. 
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would recommend itself to the Early 
Guptas. And wc have next to inquire whether 
There may have been any snrh era beyond the ; 
limit's uf India proper. 

By a comparison uf the dates of Shade va 
1. and AniMivannan, at paqe 21u above, I have 1 
already shewn, in a general way, that the 1 
Gupta era was in use beyond the north- 1 
eastern frontier of India, in Nepal; a fact 
which is duly corroborated by the results for 
the date in the inscription of Manadeva of the 
\earoSG. We must, therefore, now see what 
more particular information can be gathered i 
from the epigrapliieal records of that coun- j 
try.' 0 

In the tjnrp, In**'?. IuJir. Vol. III. Ap- j 
pendix IV., I have given an account of such ' 
of the inscriptions from Nepal as have any | 
bearing on the question now under considera- | 
tion, this account being recast and enlarged | 
from my original paper on “ The Chronology 
of the Early Rulers of Nepal,’’ published in 
this Journal, Yol. XIV. page 342 tf., a refer- 
ence to which will suffice for present purposes. 
The actual dates of them range from A.D, j 
to 8o4 : and give a fairly clear idea of the 1 
history of the reigning families of the country , 
during that peiiod. They shew two separate ' 
houses, ruling contemporaneously, and mostly ■ 
on equal terms ; and each preserving certain | 
distinctive characteristics of its own. One of [ 


them was a family, tile name of which is not 
mentioned in the inscriptions, but which in 
the 1 mhsacali is called the Tliakuri familv, 
issuing its charters from the house or palace 
called KaihVakutabhavana, and uniformly 
using the Harsha era. The other was the 
Lichehhavi family, distinctly so named in 
the inscriptions, and in the Vamkhcdl allotted 
to the Suryavaiiisa or solar lineage, issuing its 
charters from the house or palace called 
ALanagriha, and uniformly using an era 
with the Gupta epoch. 

That the Lichehhavi clan or tribe was 
one of great antiquity and power, in the 
direction of Nepal, is shewn by the writings of 
Fa-Hian and Hiuen-Tsiang, 51 which connect 
them with events that preceded the it ire ana 
of Buddha. No exception, therefore, need be 
taken to the general outlines of the long* 
account in one of the inscriptions, which, so 
far as the Nepal branch of the tribe is con- 
cerned, gives us the first really historical 
member of it in the person of Jayadeva I., 
who, by the ordinary allowance of time for 
each Hindu generation, must be referred to 
the period A.D. 33(1 to Joo. 

Proof of friendly relations between the 
Early Guptas and the Lichchhavis, at an 
early time, is given by the marriage of 
Chandra gupta I. with Kuniitradevi, the (laugh- 
ter of Lichehhavi or of a Lichehhavi king. 


And bury wo may not-* that the King'? of Vulabhi can 
nave had nothing to do either with the introduction of an 
fra into Nepal, or with th<* boi rowing of an era from that 
■•"UDtiy. A- I have already had occasion to remark, the 
mCTiiher-s of the Yalabln family, for the six or -even j 

generations, melu-tve of Blintarka, were mere feudatory i 
t * and M>ih'>i ‘>itt - . and the>e* member- ( >f flu : 
family, at an) rate, cannot jh)— ibly have eouquiTi <1 Nop.!, I 
or even have* extruded the*r terntory up to the eo.ihuo ,»1 
that couuti \ Ter }ir-t *)f the btniii v w ho el.tuui u l o be a 1 
paramount -o\ • s emu i- J »a.«i.i-i na 1 V., v. itu the d-u-. of 
and *i )' 1 .r >1 with lh«* tith- <*1 I'oi /" 

i i ' i .rid [’it t i ii.r uj com:. ion u.th .ill 

hi- 1 > . » :.'l cI'O wah tli it (*1 (/<:/. i n unhu. w lm li, 

i ot b- it.j, .i -ui i» '1 i A any oi In -v -u- i‘.','iii , - J M.iy perhap- 
’ d.< 0- t’l.t , i- i r.\t i v\ a- more e teu-i\e Him then- 
■.**1 v\ ;i - Aow m p.m-ine il \\r i . fi i hi- hr-t date of 
;ji» to Hi. e t H" hot A I) dllMi', the tr-ul!, A 1). bt'j-lo, 

.Pli' il *<• .t \eiy - l'» il,lr prl’iod 1»| 1 1 Ii)l Illlil to 

~-iiu ,, U'i po-iii'ijj Mid ***!'- of a paiamount -ov* reign, 
<*. to lb' e imill' Iiennrnt ot the .UMrehy winch. a-? 
Ml-t'A.l'i-l!'! t. Il- 11- {>’ it i f , v„l. IX p alt< lldi-d the 

’.‘itu ot 1 Li * -ii *\ .il 'll: in i, 1 lie wailike lord ol all the 
i _r i ■ 1 1 1 ■ » ! t ’ 1 1 tio' tli It endi d in tin* compl* tr di-rup- 
i ml) to; U,r t mie, of the kingdom ot Kanauj. Am-nui- 
man 1 " -e me * j'.n.unount m Ah pal, ami Aditv.iccmi in : 
Ma/adUit . aid the o]i].ort imity wa- ot cour-e taken 
■d t ,uit.io. nt !i\ Hlnrit'ena IV to a--oH In- independence J 
.ii thewe-tot India. But, to -?.iy noth mg of tlie impro- , 
bitaht) of rue thing on othei ground-, the hut that 
Am-uv.u man bee, line knur of Nepal i- m it -* -If . mo ub to 
i.m vent oar admitting the possibility of n eoumu -t t that 


country by DLarascna I"\ . 11 uf erring thu same date ot 

to the three earlier proposed epoch!-., we have respec- 
tively A.D. Kb, 192, and alO lor these period-, there is, 
pr ilmp^, n < - > particular objection to our as-unung, for the 
f-ake of argument, that Dkarasena . may have extended 
lih> power over a considerable portion of Northern India 
ui the pints nearer to Katlnavv:..l and Hujarat. But the 
A alablii chatters, in wlneh a cjn(pie-t so extensive a- that 
of the whole of Northern India up to N*-pal. or inelu-i\e 
oi tlmt country, would mo-t certainly ha\e been iv.nnb'd 
g’ve not the -Indited hint of any -ucli event at any time 
ui the hi-tory of the family In taut, with the eu-epti* n 
"f Ihe alln-iou to the overthrow of the Alaitiaka-t hy 
Bliatarka, they give ab-o]utelv no detailed in format ion at 
all in connection vvitli aii) of the .-uece^e^ i Lumed b) the 
members of thi^ familv ; whieh tend- to shew ver\ p amly 
that, fiom bcgnmuig to end, tlie A alublu pnvvoi w t i-, jiurtdv 
local. And, in connect nm with the i-aiher proposed 
epo< h-., even if J)hara-e n a IV did c uniuei .Nepal, or 
Northern India up to the tr-mtiei .,f Ah-jAl. and did intro- 
duee there the era ot A.D. I19-2U, the que-tum -till 
remains, and umnot be answered, — Wliy Headd he .u-t 
with f-uch e N treme mcondst eucv :t- to mtrodrn e there 
i] T lT l l "i 1 ”' h ' ' lf - f ' 0nh >iS to tilO-e who have -ought to 
e-tabli'-ii tho-e epoch--, was not brought into actual use m 
hi- own terntor) ; instead of the (lujitaera, which he him- 
self and his successor.-, continued to employ f„r all the 
official purpo.-e- of the ir ovvn kingdom ^ 


T, 51 |e‘^ I r iro ^7 Tnn^is ot F-i-Hfu. pp 71, 7b. Ii>’n! - 

b ,,t ' th,> Wet'ft'rn Wurhi, Vo! 1 pp. \m. 

In. lv. and V ol II. pp 07 note, 70, 7d, 77 note, sj 
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And, that the Lichclibavis were then at Ka>t 
of equal rank and power with the Early 
Guptas, is shewn by the pride in this alliance 
manifested by the latter ; exhibited m the 
careful record of the names of Kumaradevi, 
and of her father or family, on some of the 
gold coins of Chandragnpta 1., and by the 
uniform application of the epithet, “ daugh- 
ter's son of Lichehliavi or of a Lichchhavi. ’* 
to Samndiagupta in the genealogical inscrip- 
tions. Again, the Allahabad pillar inscription 
shews that, even if Samudragupta did not 
make Nepal a tributary province, his kingdom 
extended up to the confines of th it country. 

There can be no doubt that the Early 
Gupta kings must have known the nature 
and origin of whatever era was being used 
by their Lichchhavi connections in Nepdl. 
And the period established for Jayadeva l. 
approximates so closely to A.D. 32 0-21, that 
it needs but little adjustment to place the 
commencement of his reign actually in that 
year. This arrangement would give a perfectly 


intelligible reason tor the origin ot the era, 
which was clung to >u persistently bv his 
descendants thar they continued the use oi it 
for at least two centuries alter the introduc- 
tion of tlie llacsiia era into Nepal, and its 
acceptance by their immediate lieighbouis. the 
Thukuri family of KailAsakufnbhavana. And 
no objection could be taken by The Early 
Gn])ta kings to the adoption of the era ut a 
royal house, m their connection with \v!m ri 
they took special pride. I think, then tor;., 
that in all probability the so-called Gupta 
era is a Lichchhavi era, dating either tnna 
a time when the republican or tribal const,! i- 
tion ot the Lie he him vis was abolished i 
favour of a monarchy ; or irom the comment, e- 
nient of the reign ot Jayadeva 1.. .is tin 
founder ot a royal house in a branch ->r tin 
tribe that had settled in N\ pal. Bur the 
question ot 1 1 le origin of the era is one. ot 
course, on which further discoveries, especially 
if any can be made in Nepal, may be expected 
to throw more light. 


BOOK 

A Rural and Auuien/rru \l Glossary tor the North- 
West Provinces and Ouilli , hy Willi \M Crooke, 
B.A., B C.S. Calcutta; Government Pro'" 4 , 

This is a book which should be in the hands of 
all those who really wish to obtain ail insight 
into the speech of the peoples inhabiting the 
North -West Provinces and Oudh ; but us it lms 
been issued by tlie Government Press and is a 
purely Government publication, such is not likely 
to be its fate It is printed and got up in the 
severely uninviting style peculiar to Government 
publications, and no one lias any particular interest 
in its circulation ; so it will probably be distributed 
to a few oliicials, some of whom will use it, but 
most of whom will pigeon-hole it, while the 
majority of scholars and others to whom it will 
hi * specially valuable will never even hear of it. 

However, it deserves a far better fate than this. 
It is the result of immense labour and research 
.it first-hand, and is simply loaded with philological 
tnd folklore information of the most valuable kind 
The si/,e of the hook, or the length of an article in 
it, is no criterion of the labour bestowed on it IN 
accuracy, moreover, is guaranteed by the author s 
name Let us take an example at random 

" Ch tilth' — L Skr. chit}"*, ehiti'i ><i \ — ill f"(rt*h<it 
htmiffi, httihtiran, chh<ip<i , chnit * ?/\ [foharchnl 
tfiibit rdf tit n , fjobtt rdlmud , (jofxtri, fhtipti), a piece of 
wood, etc . on which is an inscription in moist 
‘day put oil the heaped grain to keep off the evil 
'•ye and avoid theft The inscription oil it is 
usually oijabut ba khuir b<uL — * tin in hi aaldmuti 


NOTICE 

l — invocations against dishonesty.-- Upper DuA i. 
pj'i The ceremony performed at t he thre»hiug-iioor 
at the time of forming the grain into a heap i c 
winnowing — Upper Duah." 

Here every synonym given for the name ot tins 
ceremony means so much separate research, w ha h 
shows only in -mr word at a time. The value, too. m 
unearthing sileh customs and their L ►ealities will b_ 
appreciated hv every student of folklore and eust- .in. 

The hook is further full of proverbs and 
illustrating the life of the people and their habits 
of thought Mr. Crooke claims originality of re- 
search here, having purposely avoided all reb r- 
eucet.) Fallen^ Hind 't^ton / Proverb*, o d. Tempie 
Illustrations of the severely practical :yp< 

: a<aompauv e.-rtain artu les not otherwise explam- 
able. And lastly Mr Crooke has u-ed all 
authorities procurable. including those m\aluahh i 
mines of information about India — the N ft!-- 
■ hit lit lit port'' 

In a not it e I ik*‘ tills we < annot at r »‘inpt to « » /. •- 
cise the individual artu les — indeed, tor Ui-'V'-t 
niajovitv we lu\e nothing but prai-e H>w . \ **r, 
that oii“Gilgi. Gdgapir." might ha\o b'***n 
enlarged with advantage from Temple's Zc 7* /•»/«. 
of the Ptfnjo’b and from Puuyib Xoft - ond (for* 
With tin- one eritici.sui we commend to the 
perusal of ail who are interested in the philology, 
folklore, and ethnology of Upper India this v-ry 
valuable addition to the anthropological literatur * 1 
of those parts. 
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'lOO.fljHx, a simplified Table tor calculating 

^ ie 268ff 

Abhidh a n < tpp o d ij) 'J :< • , a Pali dictionary, was 
compiled in the reign of Parakramabahu... 126 
Abhidho ntiapiUt'ka : -Knsyapa VI. caused it 

to be engraved on golden plates 12 o 

Abliijitj the name of a muhdrta, 210 also 
of an additional nnl-.diatra, in excess of the 
usual number of twenty -seven, the space of 
which is taken partly from Uttara-Ashadha 

and partly from Sravana 5 , 6 

vcacio, derivation of the word 143 

Achilles ; points of resemblance between him 

and Indra 302 

advert is a or dvabsu, a word requiring explana- 
tion 183n. 

Agaseyi, an ancient village in Central India 235 

A gun, a division of the Hill Dorns 74 

Ahadapada, an ancient village in Central 

India 005 

Ahalya, wife of Gautama ; the popular story, 
o02 j — varieties of her name in Jain legends, 
d02 ; — Prof. V eber's identification of her 

with Aurora , 302 

oluiro, a territorial term ; in Buddhistic litera- 
ture, sdhdnuh is explained by sajanapndadi 183n. 
aliardd valia,t t a territorial term requiring 

explanation jg 3 

Aluirya, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West 

Provinces 09 

Ahir, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, 69. 70 j — akin to Gliosi 75 

5 Alil*i-Haqq, an account of the sect ,,.., 353 f. 

’Ahl-i-Ilahi, see ’Ahl-i-Haqq 353 f, 

A lmiadna gar District, an inscription from 

the, edited 217 

Ajavrislui, see Javrisba 01 , 63 

Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia kills Dliyan Singh... S 5 

Akrdivsvara or Akulesvara, ancient name of 
modem Ankle sh war. the chief town of 

! 193 

Akulesvara, ^ee Akr tire* vara 193 

^-el.terdni, fin* Arahie historian ; his state- 
iuents regarding the Gupta and other eras, 

..s rendered by Prof. Wright. 213 tf ; — the 
cp]3i( at ion of them, 8 59 ; — hi- statements 
regarding the Ldkakila **f Ka&mir and 

oilier part- of the eoumry 213f. 

Alexander, myth of, a Heluev version 353 

Alhanudcvi v Kalarhim , examination of the 
date in her BluVa- Glide in-< notion of Kala- 
churi-Samvat 907 glfif 


‘All ‘Adil Shah of Bijiipdr. story of his deatn 221ft 

Aliwiil, battle of 98 

Allard, General of the Sikhs 23 

Alldr aka, ancient name of the modern Alura 1^8 
Alura, a village in Gujarat mentioned under 

the ancient name of Alliiraku 198 

Alva, a village in Gujarat ; mentioned under 

the ancient name of Arolua 193n. 

ouidnita , the technical name for the scheme 
of the lunar months in Southern India, 
according tv* which arrangement the months 
end with the new-moon day, and tK* bright 
fortnights precede the dark : in astronomi- 
cal works it is always this arrangement 
that is actually t^ken for calculations, 

316 n. ; — even in Southern India, this 
arrangement was not applied to the Saka 
years, for the civil reckoning, till between 
A.D. 804 and 866, . . 141 If. ; — on the other 
hand, even in Northern India, this arrange- 
ment was used in Nepal with the yairs of 
the Newar era, 246, 253 ; — but, in Central 
India, it was not used with the years of the 

Kalaeliuri era 221 

Amir Faqir ‘AzizuMdin, envoy of the Sikhs 

to the English 56 

Amoghavarsha I. ^KashtrakAta ; examination 
of the date of his Siriir inscription of the 
Saka year 788, which proves that the ohidnta 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights was 
applied to the Saka years, in Southern 

India, between A.D. 804 and 866* 142f. 

Amsuvarman of Nepal; the value of his 
dates, in the Harslia era. in proving the use 

of the Gupta era in Xepfil 210, 86b 

Ananta of Kasrnir; he conquered Salava- 

hanadeva of Champa 8,9 

Anaurata, a Burmese king of Pagan, m A. D 

10Sb 126 

Andhra, or Andhra-Khimidi. a wm ntia tri- 
butary t»> Jajulladeva 128. 159 

Anbilwad. a king of. referred r< Gm Bat- 
umi a grant «-f Dhruva 111 \\*b 

animal* in folktale-, -peaking II 

Ankle-hwar, a town in Gujarat, nmiriomu 
under the ancient nam*-- <-t A 1 -. r'(A\aca 

and Akub'-var.i 195 

antelope m foikt ile-t, type of mV* - ii'-mm y. 181 
Aprim-napir, tie* -on<»f the V v,>t* ‘Me -wift- 

h< U’aed god. <>n Indo-Sevtman e. m- 91 

Arabs ntonr. aud und*T the r. mi.< of tia 
Tajik a* 198 
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Aralua, ancient name of the modern Alva...l93n. 
Aramana, a king on the Coromandel coast, 

between A.D. 1071 and 1126 125, 126 

A :’d vmd alirada, apparently an ancient Cham 

king 32 

Ardokro. a legend, a* companding a female 
figure, on coins of KanhJika and Huvishka ; 

^peculations as to its real meaning 97 

,r*thmetio exhibited in the Bakshali manu- 
script. an account of the 33 

A Avar man, or more properly Harivarman 
W e stern Gahga’ ; examination of the date 
f his spurious Tan] ore grant of feaka- 

^ -uivat 1*3: > 241 

A.*'iuadeva i Cliaulukyj of Anhilwad' ; the 
• .iue of liis Yeruwul inscription of Yalablii- 
^ a vat 945. in explaining Alberuni’s state- 
ment regarding the c pa at ion between the 


l-uptu and the Saka era-> 210 

A:„.eiiian printed book* in Per-ia 116 

3 : >mis, a reproduction of, on Indo-Scythian 

-•-as 93 

A' vl ndii-p ; his name preserves the word 

vat -a*p a 91 


A: yjbiiata, the first, an astronomer; he was 
ocrn A.D. 476, . . 2 oy and n. ; he is the 
t-uthor of the AnjoblvtKyd. or Ary it. Sid- 
(hi nita, the text-book of the Aryapak-dia 
hool of astronomers, the date of which 
:s A.D. 499-500, . . 312 n. ; — his rule for 
determining the years of the Twelve-Year 
Cycle of Jupiter by the mean-sign system 312 
Aryabhata, the second, an astronomer ; he is 


A&oka, the great Buddhist king ; mentioned 
by the name or title of Piyadasi, 305, 307 ; 
— and by the epithet of DCvauadipiy t, 305. 
307 ; — in his time there existed written 
Buddhist books, 102 ; — his Columnar edicts , 
M. Senarc’s texts and translations, rendered 
into English by Mr. Grierson; introductory 
remarks, 303 ; — the first edict, dated in the 
twenty-seventh year of his reign, 30 Iff. ; 


— the second edict, not dated oOfif. 

ctshtdda p rak riti, * eighteen officials’ 12 


oshf't 2 >t'oh(’ ril:o, a term requiring explanation It 
Astgam, a village in Gujarat ; probably men- 
tioned under the ancient name of Asatti- 

grama 19 b 

astronomy of the early Jain sacred books; 

remarks on it 28*' 

Asvupnti, an official title 202 

Asvapati, Gajapati, and Narapati kings ; 
Jaya-sihihadeva JxulacliurD had the title 
of lord over these three kings, 2*25 ; — also 
Yijayadeva ^Kalachuri), 228; — also Trailo- 

kyavarmadeva Chandella’, 230* 

Atar, the son of Ormazd, the most great and 

beneficent deity .>2 

Atiranaehanda, a Pallava king; he is tc b« 

placed before Atyantakama 30 

otita t remarks on its value in such compounds 

as fe'iku-nt'ipit-luiLdtUri’Saihvatsara 119 

Atri, an ancient astronomer, quoted by Bi- 
shiputra, and through him by Utpala, for 
the heliacal -rising system of the Twelve- 
Year Cycle of Jupiter 313 


*v.e author of the work which is usually 
.died the L ( * fjhii-Aryct -S Uldhdnht , and the 
date of which is between AD. 628-22 and 

1150-51 ; 31 2n. 

Afudbhftftya, or Anyn-SiJJbd nfa. an astrono- 
mical work by the first Aryabhata, the 
~*-xt-book of the Aryapaksha school of 
Hindu astronomers ; it was written A D. 

dO -500 312n. 

Ai ua-SifJrfkdhtft. a name applied sometimes 
r ' the Aryabhuftya of the firrt Aryabhata, 

•md sometimes to the Laynt-Afipt-Kuh 

•Ihdnftt of the second Aryabhata H2n. 

A-:^adcva fPaushanavaindD 8, 0, 1 <\ |o. 

15,— he is to be placed ab. ait the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century A.D. 9; — 
he is mentioned in the RdJ r*i 5 >f> nt a- 
attending the court of Kaki -a of Ka-mir. 

1* ; — tlieChainba errant of the eleventh y»*ai 

of his reign, edited 1Y Id 

A^ttigrama, ancient name ot pi »bably the 

modern As t gam jpg j 

A'jLj.-vahi-jhta, the Avestie min** of th- - md 

IV< cun-el of the Zoroastiiua cued 27 ! 


A tth aknih'J, remar k s on the 101,103, lo# 

Atyantakama, a Pallava king; his date was 

about A.D. 550 ! >i> 

Audit, an inscription from, edited til 

Aurora, identified by Prof. Weber with 

Ahalya ;02 

Aurvat-a^pa, the swift-horsed god, on Indo- 

Seyt liian coin- 91 

AvolokiteSvaia, Buddhist hymns to 555 

Ayodhyapuriya family Id 5 

ba, an abbreviation denoting the dark fort- 
night; bn th <*r c>i til, and in dh denot- 
the <. ivil day on which a tithi ends, 1 15 , — 

lll-tanres of tile u-e of bn di J]r>, 217 

Budami, a town in the Kahidgi DGtrirt ; the 
value of the cave inscription of MangaKAi 
of »Saka-S;unvat 500 expired, in provuig 
that the historical starting-point ot th* 
rfaka era is th** eommeneemeiit of the reign 
I of s**me particular king or kings of the 


I Baku tribe J09 

! Baddhak ** .* Baddhik 70 
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Baddliik, a Gipsy tribe of die North-West 

Provinces 70 

Baghelkhand, inscriptions from, noticed ...332ff. 
Bagumra, a village in tlie Nausari District ; 
mentioned under tlie ancient name of 
Tatha-Umbara, 133, 181; — the [spurious] 
grant of Dadda II., of Saka-Sainvat 415, 
edited, 133tt\ ; — Dr. Buhler’s arguments in 
favour of the genuineness of this grant, 1S5 
to 101; — • identification of the villages 

mentioned in it 184 

Bahawalpur, reduced by Rafvjit Singh, 21 ; — 
attacked by Ban jit Singh, 59 ; — under 

British protection * 59 

Bahusaliaya, a birvda of Dadda Y. [III.] ... 191 
Bakshali, a village in the Peshawar District ; 
account of the manuscript of a work on 
Arithmetic found there, 33ff , 27ofli. ; — the 
work is in the so-called Gat ha dialect, 3b, 

3 3 ; — a peculiar connection of the work 
with the B?ahin*-SnlJhdnta f 37 ; — the 
manuscript cannot be much later than the 
~enth century A.D., 36; — its arithmetic 
uses the decimal system of notation, 35, 

33 ; — the forms of the numerals employed 
in it 30 


Bamra, a State in the Sambalpur District, 
perhaps mentioned under the ancient name 

of Bhramaravadra 137 

Buna kings; see Nandi varman 239 

Bahjara, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West 

Provinces 70f. 

BansbinwQ, a division of the Dorns 74 

Banspliur, a division of the Dorns 74 

Ban wad, a division of the Dorns .. 74 

Bar Hebraus, a notice of 32 If. 

Bdvagaum, a village in Bihar; mentioned 
under the ancient name of Nalanda ...SO'*, 311 
Jjiirlmirii *uul Joastiph, notice of Zotenberg's 
‘d 357 


Baruda State, an inscription from the, edited, 

183 ,• — inscriptions noticed lS5flt. 

B:\tal, a division of the Hill Doms 74 

Bauriyu, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West 

Provinces 71 

Buwariya. see Bauriya 71 

Bnz-Niimtt, notice of the 144 

Belgaum District, inscriptions from the, 

noticed 261, 265, 266, 297, 299 

Bern, a division of the Hill Doms 74 

B- mares grant of Karnadeva ^Kalachuri) ; 

* ‘Summation of the date 2l5f- 

B ‘iv_r;d Presidency, an inscription from the, 

edited 307 If. 

Bentinck, Lord William, at a great ihh'bnr at 

Rilpar ML 

Beriya, see Bheriya 7 If. 


Besani inscription of Kalachuri-Samvat 958; 

remarks on the date 218 

Besnagar in Central India ; notes on its posi- 
tion and remains 348 

Bhadrapada, the lunar month, was the begin- 

ing of the Kalachuri year 215 

Bhadravarma, ancient name of the modern 

village of Bhadrwar in Chamba 9, 10, 12 

Bhadrwar, a village in Chamba, mentioned 
under the ancient name of Bhadravarma 9, 10, 12 
Bliagwanlal Indraji, Pandit, obituary notice 
of, with account of his life and labours ... 29211. 
Blianara, a maivkda tributary to Jajalladeva 139 
Bhanugupta, a king, perhaps of the Early 

Gupta stock 359 n , 361 

Bharnkachchha, an ancient name of the 
modern Broach ; mentioned as a camp of 
Dadda II., 183 ; — it was the chief town of a 
vishaya ; the probable extent of this 

vishnyn 1'J3 

Bhaskaracharya, an astronomer, the author 
of the Siddhdnta-tSiruUMuii* the date of 
which is A.D. 1150-51 ; his rendering of 
the rule of the Bralitna-Siddhdnta, for one 
of the unequal-space systems of the nok- 
shatras .. 5 


bhatta -village of Takkarika 118 

Bhattavala or Bhattavila desa, conquered by 

Svamin 137 

Bhattavasanta, apparently an ancient locality 

in Cham ha 9, 12 

Bliawanidas, Diwan, at Multan 18 

Bhayila, of the Rajamala family 137 

Bhera-Gliat inscription of Alhanadevi ; exa- 
mination of the date,2l6f . ; — and of another 

inscription of Kalachuri-Samvat 928 217 

Blieriya, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West 

Provinces........ 71f. 

Bhillama 1. ^ Yadava of Seuuadesa) 118 0 

Bhillama II. (Yadava of Seimadesa^ ; his 
wife was Lakshmi, of the RashtrakiRa 

family 118 and n. 

Bhillama III., 3 Itiluis>uiiantci (Yadava of Seu- 
nadesa) ; his capital was Sindinagara, 

118; — he had the blnnhi of Yiidava-Nara- 
yana, 118; — his Kailas -Budnlkh grant uf 

Saka-Samvat 948, edited 1 17JY 

Bhillamala, represented in Chinese by Pi-lo- 
nit-lo, an ancient name of Bliinmal or 
Srimal, 192 andn. ; — the Chapas were 

kings of Bhillamala 192 

Bhillamalakacliarya, a name of Brahma- 
gupta 192 and n. 

Bliinmal, or Srimal, a town in Marwad ; men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsiang under the name 
of Pl-Jo-hiido, 192 and n.; — Brahmagupta 
was a native of this place 192n. 
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Bhishma-a.'thf'trtii, a tithi in tlie bright fort- 
night of Magha, or in the dark fortnight of 
the amdnta Magha or the pnrniminta 

Phulguna 130 and n 

Bliitva ra/ndaya, an official title requiring 

explanation 11 and n. 

Bhuja, of Dhara: map shewing the bed of his 
ancient lake near the town of Bhopal, 343 : — 
the legend about the construction of the lak e 350f . 
Bhojadeva, a king mentioned in the Scroll 

inscription 201 

Bhojadeva of Kanauj ; examination of the 
date of his Deugarth inscription of Yikra- 
ma-Saiiavat 919 and Saka-Saiiivat 784, which 
proves that one or other, or both, of the 
unequal systems of the nakshat ras was in 

use up to A.D. 8-32 23f. 

Bhojpur, an ancient city near Bhopal ; an un- 
finished temple here illustrates the ramp up 
which large blocks were rolled l>y ancient 
builders, 350 ; — map shewing the bed of the 
ancient lake of king Bhoja in this locality, 

348; — the legend about the construction of 
the lake, |350f ; — re mains here, similar to 

Keltic remains 351 

Bhopal see also Bhojpur) ; the popular deriva- 
tion of the name 352 

Bhotavarmadova, Maharaja ; notice of his 

Chambii grant 10f. 

Bhramaravadra dHa, conquered by Jagapala; 

perhaps the modern Bamra 137 

bhu, bhrt mi , a particular land-measuie ...9, 10, 12 
Bhumara, a village in the Nagaudli State; 
examination of the date in the pillar in- 
scription of Hastin and Sarvanatha 337 

bhanuishaha, a particular land-measure ...9, 10, 12 
Bhuvanaikabahu I., a king of Ceylon, A D. 

1303 to 1314 127 

Bhuvanaikabahu IV , a king of Ceylon, A.D, 

1347 to 1301 127 

Bihar, an inscription from, edited 307ft*. 

BilQchi, a Gipsy tribe of the Xoith-West 

Provinces 72 

Bilvabiva. of the Yastavya family 03 

Bir Singh Faqir, his story 80 

hi wthisi ; remarks on the repetition of them 
with sueeOhsi \ e kings of the same name ... 191 
Bodh-Gayn, a Buddhist sib in the (hivA Dis- 
tri.** . nifiitinmd under the am ient name 


<>f Malifibodhi 3' '9. 311 

hudhi, a< a t-*mnnation of proper names ; in 

Satyal.ndhi )H 

Bodlii-tive, the*, sit Bodh-Gaya ; mention of 

't, witli tin* rajrd'iaan 31o 

Bolor, derivation of the name 1 Ilf. 

Bombay Presidency, inscriptions from the, 

"^*-•<1 117, ls:J 


Booh of the Bee , Budge's Ed., notice of 28, 29 

Booh of the Chrie, notice of the 322 

Booh of the Falcon, notice of the 144 

bosh , a derivation of the word 301 

Brahmagupta, an astronomer, the author of 
the Brohma-Siddhdnfa. the date of which 
is A.D. 628-29, and which is the text-book 
of the BrAlxmapaksha school of astronomers; 
he was born A D. 598. . .314; — he was a 
native of BhinmAl. and was called Bhil- 
lamalakacharya, 192 and n ; — and he 
wrote, in the time of the Chapa king 
Yyaghramukha, 192 ; — a curious similarity 
between one of his rules and a rule of the 
Baksliali arithmetic. 37 ; — his rule, as ren- 
dered by Bhaskaracharya, for one of the 
unequal-space systems of the aoh'hatra*, 

4. 5 ; — his rule for determining the years ot 
the Twelve -Year Cycle of Jupiter by the 

mean-sign system 31- 

Brihaspati, an astronomer, quoted by Dada- 
bhai, in the Kira naval i , in support of the 
heliacal-rising system of the Twelve -Year 

Cycle of Jupiter 313 

Brihathatlidniahjari of Kshemendra, notice 

of the 24 

Brih at- & a tit h it a, an astrological work by 
Yarahamihira ; its statement for the naming 
of the years of the Twelve- Year Cycle ot 
Jupiter according to his heliacal rising in 
particular nakshat ras, 1 ; — and for the 
grouping of the nahshatras for that purpose 2 

Broach (Bharuchj, chief town of the Broach 
District, in the Bombay Presidency ; men- 
tioned under the ancient name of Bha.ru- 
kaehchlia, 183 ; — it was the coital of the 
Gurjara family, 192 ; — remarks on the 
extent, geography, and history of the Broach 

kingdom under that family 193£f. 

Broach District, inscriptions from the, no- 
ticed 185 if. 

brother marrying a sister 51 

Buddha mentioned as Sakya^imha, ‘ the feakya 


lion/ 63 ; — as the chief of sages, 310 , — as 
the lord of the three worlds. 319; - a-% 

Sugata 311 

Buddhadasa. a king of Ceylon, in the fourth 
century A D ; he produced a ^ansknr 

work on medicine 122 

Buddhaghosha, a Buddhist teacher ; hr visit -d 
Ceylon soon after Pa-Hian l2l 


Buddhism; in(Vyionit was overthrown by 
the Mukiburs in the ninth or tenth century 
A D., 125; — and was restored by k'ng 
Mahalu- Yijayabahu. T25 ; — proof of ts an- 
cient existence in Cam! odia, alongside of 
Saivisai and Vaidmavism, 52 . -- proot tinit 
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it was still flourishing in Bihar in the ninth 
or tenth century A.D , 3U9 ; — it was still 
extant in Northern India in the first half of 

thirteenth century A.D 61 

Buddhist inscriptions ; the Sravasti inscrip- 

t io n . da te d V ikram a - S a in v a t 1 'J 7 6 . edit e d . b 1 , 

— ■ the columnar edicts of Atoka, edited. 3o7, 303 
Buddhist literature of Ceylon, it^ Vicissi- 
tudes 16o, 1 22 

Buddhist written books existed in the time 

of As oka 1 Oii 

Budhagnpta. a king, perhaps of tin- Early 
Gupta stock (see also Bran - ‘210, Q andu., 361 
building : an illustration <»f the ancient prac- 
tice of raising large blocks by sloped ramp> 350 

burial-grounds, purification in 2t3f. 

Buriies, Sir A . envoy to Raujit Singh ...... 7. • 

Calcutta -= t y Kalikslietra 32;* 

• aluminated persons in folktaKs. — stepson 

7b ; — hero 79 

Cambodia; notice of M. Barth's inscriptions 

from this country 31 

Central India, notes on some ancient places 
and ruins in, 313 if. ; — inscriptions, edited, 

2ul, 224, 227. 230, 231, — noticed, 23 f., 

215tf.. 332if. 

(Central Provinces, an inscription from the. 

edited . 135 

Ceylon ; the vicissitudes of its Buddhist 
literature, 100. 122 ; — the accepted dates of 
some of the kings of this country, 101, 1'. ., 

10 k 122, 125. 12b, 127, - — a proof of the culti- 
vation of Sanskrit in this country in the 

fourth and fifth c mturies A D 12 h 124 

chtkir'i and thnhtrt in folktales. 77; — 
chul;ic‘t\ liver makes eater happy, 77,— 

head makes cater a king 77 

Chalukya», Early and Western, of Bad .ami 
(see also Mangalisa, and Pulikesin II ); 
their genealogy, amended in the earlier 
generations, 109 : — notes on them in con- 
nection with the Palkuas 30 

Chalukyas of Gujarat, their amended genea- 
logy. 193, — notes on tie m, 13b, 197, 

19S , -- some of tin ir grants are dated in 


the Kalaohuri era 1S»L 197 

Cliama. the ancient kingdom of the Chains, 

known in Sanskrit as Champa 32 

Chamang. a division of the I! ill Poms 7i 

Chamar, a division of tin* Iliil Poms 71 

('Imniid, a State in the L’aoj-ib, mentioned 


under the ancient name of Chanpaka. S, 
io, 11; — mentioned in the 1! i a A- 
girii under the name of Ch.un^ u, 3. 9 , — the 
grant of Somavarmadt \a and Asata- 


deva, edited. 7 ; — notice of the grant of 
Bhutavarniadeva. 1«J ; — notes on the king- 
of Chamba. S. 9, lo ; -- ancient divi- ion- 
wf the country, with villages and locali- 
ties in them 9. 11. i_ 

Champa, a variant of the name of Chamba 7. 9, 9 
; Champa, an ancient kingdom near Cambodia. 

I the name i , a Sanskrit Bed form of Cliama 32 
I Chains, see A:a\ indahrada. Ch.tma, Champa 32 
Chand Kir.iv, Ar. Ram of Labor, a-sum-s rh* 
j Governm mt 84f 

I Chaudal — De-ad 7 - 

\ Chand, in K. *:ii of LAhor intrigues with Su< he: 


Singh. 85i, 

. . — h< r fall 

o ; , 

Cbandeiki k 

mg-, imt-s mi the. 13 1 1 — Kahi- 


churi titl*- 

applied to a Chamhdlj 

231 

Chandiyan.i 



0, ,1 

Chandral ‘ki. 

A. folktale ot 2i 

f>2fr 

ClianpakA. a 

m ancient form of tin men 1 


Chamba ... 

-j , I » 

), 1 1 

ch<tul\ an agi 

i i cultural < erem* my of tin- N »rlh- 


4Vest Pro\ lines 

‘570 


Chapa kings : they were the reigning house 
of Bhilkmnla ; they were probably iden- 
tical with the Cliaudas, Chavotakas, »r 
CliapotkaPis : and perhaps the Gurjaras of 

Broach belonged to their family 192 

ChApotatas. s.v Chauuas 192 

Chaturaha in mththi, an ancient territorial 

division in Chaiub.l 11 

cliatc'lriilcj . an unusual word, apparently used 

in the sense nf 23d 

Cliaudas were probably identical v . ill the 

Chapa kilims 192 

CliAvotakas. .-*< e ChAudas 192 

Cheli. th * ivalachuris of, remarks or, the 

Ratnapur 1 «r.uich 137, 13S 

I Cliedi **ra, s«* * Ivalaehuri or Cheli era 2i5^\ 

^ ('hh<itr<r’h‘nf‘t. 1 the expanse of the royal 

umbrella' 12 and n. 

Chhidauda, an ancient village in Centi al India. 228 
Chhunnerakagoshfchika, apparently an ancient 

! locality in Chamba 9, 12 

Chilian wala, battle of 9j 

Chinese ; remarks on their religious and other 
literature, and its compilation by Confucius 3 1 91? 
Cl ineso Calendar and computation of time . 35df 

Chinese- Russian Dictionary, notice of 35b 

Clnih'ir d/mp/Vu. notice of the 143 

coins; the Z.»n 'antrum deitie* on the corns of 
Kanishka.Huvishka, and Yasudeva, b9ff. ; — 
the sun-god. 90. 91; - the moon-god. 91 ; — 

the wind-god. 91 ; — the fire-god, 92 ; — the 
god of kingly glory, 92; — the war-god, 

92 ; — the he‘d Vaivnjaiui, 92 ; — the ringed 
g...ldi— of \ ictery. 92. 93; - the star Sirius, 

93 ; — Shahiv*. ar, tilt, genius of metals, 
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94 , — goddess of wealth and fortune, 

‘,♦7 ; — a male deity, who it? perhaps the 
second Zoiua^trian archangel, 97 . — 
unidentified representations, 9S; — remarks* 
*.‘ii the legend Ardokro, on coins of Kum- 

-hka and Huvnhka 

.liii-s, a proposed method of cataloguing. 
2fi4 : — finds of Kiltie, m Russia, Se t . — of 
the Buy is 3e4 ; — of the Dilamis, *-»*>4. 

..f tlie Samams, 551. — of the Othinan 

Amirs 

( onfueius . account of his life and mission, 
4l7if. : — his portrait according to the Sung 

tradition £ 

( ’onjeveram : a Pallavn temple was built 

there about A D. 550 

cross ii^ed for the negative sign in the arith- 
metic of the Bak shall manuscript 

cures, miraculous, in folktales . 

4 unosities of Indian Literature fid, 

■ urrent and expired years < s see also expired 
years', current years can come to be ordi- 
narily superseded by expired years, only in 
the case of eras that are actually applied by 
astronomers for astronomical purposes, 
209 ; — a distinct instance of the use of a 
current year, after the quotation of the pre- 
ceding expired year, 3fio; — instances of the 
use of both current and expired years of the 
Kaliyuga, Vikraina. and Baku eras, in Hindu 
almanacs, 205 to 208 ; --use of a current 
Setka year in an inscription, 119 ; — and of a 
current Kaliyuga year, 299; -and of a 
••urrent Vikruma year, 4 43 ; — years of the 
G upta* Valahhi era are to be interpreted as 
current years, unless the contrary k dis- 
1 me tly specified, 3*>3 ; — so also the years <»i 
the Kalachuri era, with two exceptions, 

2 l^n., 215£f., 220 f . — but with the Newar era 
r his interpretation is exceptional 


U a dahlia i, author of the Kinwnrnii, a r»m- 
ui'Uitary on the Sdrya -SidtlhinUi ; lm 
■pi.it.ation of Brihaspali 111 support of the 
heliacal-ruing system of tin* Twelve- Y* ar 
Cycle of Jupiter, -*12 . hi-, n.rpmem^ uii a 
vuse of the S** njn -Huh] hrin in m fh 1 siim- 


Jidda I piop.u-Iy identical with Dadd 1 
HI in the h-t nn p. i;n. see Gurj.ua 
f milyj, 185. !*.’>, lid. 194. — his rank was 

that of iS hrt<nJa 155 

• J.ida II. properly identical with Daddu IV. 
m the Lst on p lid, ft» i e Gur jara f tmih ; 
vdso. B.igumra, Khira. Ike-, and Pmeta , 

H. I i*5, 191, 191. 195 . — he had tie, hi, odn 


of Pras.intaraga, 191, li*4 : — and the [spu- 
rious j Bagumra, llao. and TJiueta grants 
give him the title of Mahd rdj<idhirdj<i , 185, 

]y 4 ]u5. — his " ftp ur io us] Bagumra grant 

of Suka-8auivat 415, edited 18‘lff. 

Dudda III. but properly the fiivt of this name, 
and identical with Daddu I in the list on 
p. 191 : ftee Gurjara family . 191, 194, 195, 

— his rank was that of &dut' mtu. 194. 195, 

— he conquered the gas, and probably 

part of Malwa 

Daddu IT [but properly the second of this 
name, and identical with Daddu II. in the 
lkt on p. 191, see Gurjara family, also 
Bagumra, Kaira, llao, and Umeta], 185, 

1S*‘>, 19L It* i. 195, 199: his rank was that 
of S'hfl'inta, 194, 195 ; — he had the birnda 
of Prusuntaragu, 191 , 19 1, 195,- — he protec- 
ted a ruler of Yalabhi against Harshavar- 

dhana of Than osar 195. l9 f * 

Dudda V but pr< tperly the third of this name. 

-see Gurjara family], 185, 191, 198 ; — he had 
the hirmbt of Bfiliu-ahaya, 191, 193: — 
remarks on the enemieft whom he en- 
countered 19- 

Dadhipadraka, ancient name of the modern 

Dohad 194n. 

Dahitliali, ancient name of the modem Dethli 184 
Dakshina-Koftitla country, conquered by 
Kalingaraja, 138 . — and tributary to Ja- 

jalladtKa 138. 139 

, df dealt indy a rta i&co also *tt uderdah). the 

period during wduch the sun is moving from 

north to south U < 

Dal Singh reduces the Dent jut 21 

Dakra see Dhokra < I 

Dalip Singh of Labor, supported by Raja 
' Hint 8ingli, 85, — Sikh war with the 
i English, 87; — his deportation to Eng- 

| land 10o 

1 davuiudrt'iHtnu. a partieular ceremony 299 

1 Dartdakapura. a town or m<n\d,iln tributary 

to Jajulludcs 1 139 

DawlCia diftui<*t, eoiio~4mg apparently of 
Two-th< »*i -.and -In <*- handled t illages. ae- 
ouin*d b\ ,lay;.d*ua b>< 

D.induka ( Kti him \ a j 228, 2a o 

f/ar.w/ U-*d to diliote the new- moor. 2fit 

du»i> al -»o . ia-, / lee.ird* 1 '! iii 

dceunul figures... 2 i. 4 1, 119. 140, 2<>1, 2**2, 

211. 2 lb. 225, 2_8, 240. 23 1,2 IS to 252, -98, 328 

numernal ->ymboH 2l'>. 22 ". .‘tbo, 2)37 

imrnei ieal w 01 <!,-> 2 1 7. 2 H . 2o ( '.251, L«c2, 2o t, 2fi5 
v.unh ..12, 23. 119, Ul, 112, 2"0, 2 1 1 . 2l9, 

22 * K 240, 249, 211, 2 17, 2 is, 2 fio, l 99. 30«\ 

*)■>. 00 ^ 

O'.iJ. 00 > 

Ddfh'ivn msa, remarks uii the 12* 1 
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•laughter in folktales, favourite, 50 ; — 
seventh, 54 , — youngest, 130if ; - only... 128 ff, 

'lays, civil, of the fortnight or month, denoted by 
ihi di, and ha di or v *i di. and mentioned in 


recorded dates : - 
bright fortnight — 

lirst *216 

second *216 

third 2 18 

fourth 328 

fifth 211,217 

sixth 217 

ninth 216 

tenth 328 

twelfth 328 

thirteenth 328 

fifteenth 217 

dark fortnight — 

fourth 202 

ninth 216 

tenth 217 

fortnight not specified : — 

third 336 

nineteenth 337 

twenty -seventh 337 


days, lunar, i e. tith of the fortnight or month, 
denoted by the number or name of the tithi, 
and mentioned in recorded dates : — 


bright fortnight : — 


first 

second 

third 

fourth 

210. 

8, 

o *,o 

300 

335 

332 

225 

sixth 


250 

seventh 

24 S, 250, 

251 

eighth 

130, -21G. 2-ty. 

298 

ninth 


217 

tenth 

..220, 248, 249, 

250 

twelfth 

10. 2»!5. 

299 

thirteenth 

247, 251, 

336 

fourteenth 

23, 

252 

fifteenth 


ego 

full -m ot >u 


2 IS 

dark fortnight — 


second 

251. 

2 5° 

third 

3**8 


fifth 


141 

2(9 

sixth 


seventh 

228. 

29S 

eight h 

. k U9 °0.3 

328 

tenth 

218, 218, 

328 

eleventh 


25o 

thirteenth 

210. 

°.5° 

new-moon 


250 

fortnight not specified — 



full-moon 


23* > 

new -moon 112, lc>3 

. 219. 241, 261, 

o»:,; 


! days of the week ; the week-day is reckoned 
1 by the Hindus from sunrise to sunrise ; 
consequently the English and Hindu week- 
days are not identical for a period of 57 
minutes, S seconds, at the end of the Hindu 
week-day, when, by the English reckoning, 
the following week-day has already 
commenced; and thus, as for all ordinary 
purposes the week-day of a lunar day or 
tithi is the week-day on which that tithi 
ends, theie may in certain instances he a 
nominal discrepancy between the resulting 
English and Hindu week-days, 332n . — Prof . 

I Jacobi’s Table for finding the week-day 

| of tile 1st March, from 0 to 2100 A.I) . 

178 ; — the week day is usually denoted by 
the word rdni . instances in which it is 
denoted by Jiao. 23, 136. 202. 216. 21*3. 222. 

; 218, 219. 250. 252, 32* : — by Jict^t. 

• 250: — and by v >harn. 217 to 252; - case" 

I in which it is mentioned only hy its name, 

without any of these words, 202, 216, 217, 

218. 250, 328 ; — names of the days of the 
week, as used in recorded dates : — 

Adi ^8 unday, as ‘the first day ' ) 203 

| Aditya iSunJ 121, 220, 247, 212. 256 

Amaraguru iTliurs.) ... 250 

! Bhaskaraputra ^SatJ 252 

Bkauma fTues ) 266, 328 

Bhrigu iFn 214 

Brihaspati ^Thurs. i Ill, 250 

Budlia ^ Wed.' ..136, 216, 217, 218, 3oO, 323 

Danujaripuguru i s Thurs ) 218 

j Guru ^Thurs ' 225, 217, 299 

Ravi ^Sun. 216, 217. 248, 251, 328 

Sanaischara Sat ) 2o2, 249 

Sani Sat.) 201, 202, 252 

Sasadhara ^M<>n 1 251 

JSasankatmaja •; Wed.) 247 

: Soma ^ton ) 216. 240, 250. 298 

i Sukra (Fri.) 8, 22-!, -J48, 249. 252, 32S 

Vrihaspati ^Thurs. ...23, 246, 251. *252. 

o 4. _ tu> 

1 decimal system of notation was used in the 

arithmetic of the BakshuK manuscript .. 35. 3S 
Degamve. a village in the Belgaum DUtner . 
examination of the date in the in~cripiion 
of Permadi-Sivaelblta, of Kali\ ugu-^am- 

, vat 4275 260 

: Deogadh, a village in Central India , ••x:iun-. 

: nation of the dat* of tin* inscription of 

lUidjadcva of Kauauj. of Vikrama-Samvat 
| Pl9 and Saka-Samvat 7^ I T which prove* 
that one oroth'r. «*r both, of the unequal 
systems of the n<th -Imh'n < contain A m um- 


up to A.D, M '2 23 1. 

Desala, of the lMjarj.* i family 1 ^7 
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Dethli. a village in Gujarat ; mentioned under 

the ancient name of Dahitliali 1S4 

Bev, a small river in tile Abmadnagar Dis- 
trict, mentioned under the ancient name of 

Djvanadi 11^ 

Devanadi, ancient name of the river Dev ... 118 
T)fh'‘hi*t rhp < n>\ * dea r to t he D e v a s 2 an epitli et 

of As oka 3o.5, 39/ 

Devapala, a king mentioned m the Gliusrdwa 

inscription 3 r,, J, dll 

Devaraja, prime minister of Jajalladeva, 

Ratnadeva, and Prithvideva 137 

Devasimlia, of the RajamAla family 137 

Oevichand, Diwan, at Multan, Id ; — appoint - 

» d Guvernor of KiGmir 2l 

•ih. bh. in Indo. Germaine ^ h in Sanskrit ...32Jf. 


ancient name was Dadhipadraka, not 

Dhahadda 193n. 

Dum, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West 

Provinces 7. if ; — the same as Romani 73 

Dum M irasi musicians are Ddms 73 

Dunning, a division of the Hill Ddms 74 

Dunikatar i=* a military Brahman 7o 

Dumra see Dum 73f . 

Ddsiid, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West 

Provinces. 74 . - - the same as Chandil 7 5 

Dost Muhammad of Kabul and Ranjit Singh.. 81 

Dulera see Dholera 74 

Ddm see Dom Miiusi. 73 , — is not Dom 73 

Dtimnd is not ] >om 7 i 

Durga res vara, a king conquered by Sahilla- 
deva. 8, 11; — his country is perhaps the 


Dinidiyappa ^Yadava of Seuiiadisal 118 

Dhuhadda, ancient name of the modern 

DhAwat Ido and n 

Dhihilla v Kaurava ' 2*28. 231. 233 

Dhalyaka, apparently an ancient village m 

Chamba 9. 12 

Uhanvantari, the physician of the gods oil 

Ohara Sena II. (of Yalabhi ; remarks on his 
spurious grant of ihtka-Samvat 400... 183, 183 
Oharascna IY. (of Yalabhi ; he was the first 
paramount sovereign m the Yalabhi family, ■ 
and his power was perhaps more extensive j 

than that of his successors 30Sn. I 

0 barker, a division of the Ddms 74 > 

Dliarwud District, an inscription from the, i 

noticed 112 j 

Dhatundna, a king of Ceylon, A.D.459 to 477 126 | 
Dhaulleku, apparently an ancient locality in 

Chamba 9. 12 

Idiawat. a village in Guj.irlt; mentioned 
under the ancient name of Dhahadda ld3 ami n. 

Dliiyar. a division of the Hill Pdui-> 74 

Dholera, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West l 

Provinces 74 j 

Dhruva^ena II. of Yalabhi, identified with 

Ido and n ! 

Bhyan iSingh, appointed wazir by Ran jit 
Singh, S3. ; — supports Slier Smgh, 83; — 

killed by the Sindhanwalias S3 ; 

d> under bo au abbreviation denoting 

the civil day and the lithi ernling en it 
iii^Tnn<'**^ of its umc idmie, 333, 337.- 
with ha or v*t. 202, Jim 217 ; — and with 3/ 

10, 211, 213, 217, 2D 328 i 

iiamond, miraculous, in folktales, opens a 

passage into water 3:1, 103 

Dip, a village near Blrq,!] ; note-; on its name 332 I 
Jjipuu'o liilu, remarks on and extracts f r« »m t he * 

101. 102, In::. 123, 128 | 

disguises in folktales 104 . MO, 2*»4 ! 

Ddhad, a town in the Panch-MalniK ; Its \ 


modern Dugra 9 

Durjava (Kaurava -31, 233 

Durlabha of Mult.ln, an astronomer quoted 
by Alberftni : his method for converting 
Lukakala dates into Saka date.*> shews that 
the Lukakala reckoning was introduced, at 

Multan, 111 A.D 92*1 234 

Dusad see Dus ad 74, 73 

Data, used for the ofiice of Dutaka of a 

charter 13 

dr ah 'in, or lidcaliia, a word requiring explana- 
tion 153n 

eclipses; Prof. Jacobi's met hod of calculating 
them, 131 f. . — remarks on the question 
whether, if they are to be celebrated, they 
should be visible, or not, 190 and n. ; — 
eciip-es mentioned in recorded dates : — 

lunar 220 

solar 119, 141, 142. lbj, 184, 211, 2! 2, 


230, gOO 

epoch, a word u--»'d a-* tin 1 most convenient 
term for the year 0 of an era, a-t required 
for comparison and calculation and a^ 
Contrite! u- uie->, u vment or liiVc 

current year p.^sim 

Eran, a village in the 8 Agar DL-t ”ict . tin 
value of the pilhir inscription of Budha- 
gupt-i. of tin* Gupta year 135, in rouge* turn 
with the nu.—tioii of tin* Gupta era . 210, 339 


elephant in folktales fleets the king 7,v 

Epithalaium in Southern India, 23 t ; * -q.eci- 

niens ol' 23 -Sf 

eras, the various, u^ed 111 recorded d; f--s, — 

Gupta 210, 211, 332, 335, 2.50 

Kahieluu-i or Chedi 150, g ; 5 to 220, 225 

Kaliyii'M 2fil, 203, 200, 298, 299, 300 

Nevv.ir 217 to 232 

Suka 23, 119, 141, 112, H 219, 2iu. 211 

Yikrama 25., 5.1, 01. 201, 202. 228, 230, 231, 328 
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expired years (see also current and expired 
years); they can come to he ordinarily 
used, instead of current years, only in the 
case of eras that are actually applied by 
astronomers for astronomical processes, 

209 ; — instances of the use of expired years 
distinctly specified as such, of the Gupta 
era, 211 ; — the Kaliyuga era, 264. 265, 2ot>, 

298, 299, 300 : — the Newar era, 217, 248 ; — 
the feaka era, 141, 241 ; — and the Vikrama 
era, 363 ; — exceptional instances in which 
a Kalachuri year has to be applied as ex- 
pired 219, 225, and perhaps 216 

Fa-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim ; he visited 

Ceylon in A. D. 411 123 

fate, written on the forehead of the new-born 

babe 260 

fire-god, on Indo-Seythian coins 92 

Folktales, in Salsette, 13ff. 50. 104 ; — of 
Southern India. 202ft\ 23011. 259ft*. o46ft. ; — 

in Western India 75ft*. 128ff. 

fortnights, lunar(see aaiduta and pdrninidnta\ 
the bright fortnight denoted by mlaksha, 

250; — and apparently by sublira 12 

friends in folktales travelling together 52if. 

Gadhipura, an ancient name of Kanauj 63 

Gaikwar’s Dominions, an inscription from 

the, edited.... 133ff 

Gajala, a younger brother of Jagapala 137 

Gajapati king ; see Asvapati 225,228, 230 I 

Got twig twiika, an official title requiring expla- 
nation 11 and n. | 

Gaiasa-cliaturthi, a tithi in the bright fort- 
night of Bhadrapada 219 and n , 225 

Gang as, Western ; see Arivarman 211 

Garga, an ancient astronomer, quoted by 
Utpala for the heliacal- rising ^y^t'-ui of the 
Twelve- Year Cycle of Jupiter, 313, -and 
for a variation from the usually accepted 
grouping of the nalcshaf ras, 2n ; - -UtpahTs 
quotation of his rule in the G mju-Ha nth ltd, 
for one of the unequal -space ^y^teius of The 
nahshatros, 4; — and of a ver>e bv him, 
which seems to refer to the mean-sign 


system of the cycle 315 

Ganjit-Sahihifa, an astronomical work by 
Garga; UtpahTs quotation of its rule for 
one of the unequal- spare system-* of tli* ■ 

ti nk dint ras 1 

Garuda -image attached to a copper-plate 

grant 117 

Gath ft dialect, so-called, u^ed m the Bak^hfu 

manuscript..... 3,6. J8 

Gavpta, ■ of ,>r belonging to the Gupta ^ an 


adjective which may poshly b»_ used m 


the date of the ilurbi grant of Jainka ; but 


it does not ^eein probable 211 

Gautama represents a solar myth 352 


Gayakarna Kalachuri of C lie di\ perhaps men- 
tioned as a friend of Jajalladeva, 139; exa- 
mination of the date m his Jabalpur grant 218 
geese in folktale^, a type of female constancy. 129 
geographical notes ; Alimadnagar District, 

118, 119; — Central India, 226: — Bihar, 

309 ; — Gwalior State. 201 ; — Gujarat, 18311* , 

192, 193, 197, 1"8 ; — Lalitpur District, 
ool ; — Kilt li Li wild. 211 n. : — Olalwa. 192 ; — 

Mar wad. 192 , — Nasik District, 118 , — Ray- 
pair District. 137 ; — Sambalpur District ... 137 
Glial aliana , apparently an ancient village in 

Chainba 10, 1-i 

Ghosi, a Gip^y tribe of the North-West Pro- 
vinces 75 ; — akin to Aliir 75 

Gliosrawu, a village in the Patna District ; 
perhaps mentioned under the ancient name 
of Yasuvarmapura, 309. *31 In. ; — the Bud- 
dhist inscription, edited 307ff- 

Gidliiya, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West 

Provinces 71 

Gipsies, list of Russian works on 356 

Gipsy, derivation of the word 23“ 

Gijy^y dialects of the Caucasus, notice of Pat - 

kanov's 356 

Gipsy tribes of the North-West Provinces, 

68ff ; — who avoid agriculture, 68 ; — who 

practise husbandry ...68, 69 

Giryek, a hill in the Patna District ; men- 
tioned under the ancient name of Indra- 

iaila 3 o9, 311 

Glossary. an cgiioultural. the North-W«*^t 

Province* 

Go a; examiu.it ion of the dat»' 1 in the grant of 

the fifth year of Shashthadeva II ’>00 

Gulmadhitol. a village or hamlet n»*,ir Kh.lt- 
mfindu in Nepal: the value of th- 1 in* i:p- 
tioii of teiv.id *va I. of tli** Gupta year 316, 
ill proving the u*e of tin* *o-enllcd Gupta 
era in Nepal, and in fixing the chruiiology 

» f tli** I'.ivly !’uLt* of that < ountry 21. 

G* nda District, in Oudli, an inscription from 

the; .-dif-l 61 

Gup, a villago in Ivi T itiav. A 1 , pcrliap* men- 
tion *d Mnd* r th** anei m name of Gi'pt.s 21 In 
Gopb.i, ,i kina «*t K.inaiij 6], 6 > 

G pta. appar* ui iy aiian-'i.-nt name. if t : \illag- , 
and } • rli.i i.-piv^mted }, Y tin* modern 

G0p.!. ** 211 and:. 

* tl f.mipv -»r • \a'i nam— of */!{*•/, 
ment’-.ued .n n e.nL — 

!»i'5r..«i\ ! ;.- 1 - - 

K'Gyapa is 

Kt.n^.k.i 1^*J. _2 -■ 
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Kausilla 228, 229n. 

Maundilya 231, 235 

Govinda III ( Rashtrakut a) ; examination of 
the date in his grant- of the Saka year 726, 
which proves that, up to A.D. 804, the 
purnini ntta arrangement of the lunar 
fortnights was used with the Saka years, 
even in Southern India, and also the mean 
sign system of the Twelve- Year Cycle of 

Jupiter 14 If. 

Guvindaehandra (of Kanauj), probably men- 
tioned as a friend of Jajalladeva 139 

Greek remains at Sidon 355f. 

Gujarat, north of the river Mahi, was annexed 
to Yalabhi before the end of the sixth 

century 195 

Gujarat, Kanojia Brahmans of 183 

Gvjastak Abolish, Barthelemy's Ed., notice of 29 

Gujrat. battle of 99, 100 

Gulitb £>ingli of Kasmir at Rftpar, 57 ; — sent 
z< > Peshawar, 81 ; — his accession to power 98-99 

Gunai a j a, Ma hdsdmantuclhipati 201 

Gupta era, a convenient name for the era, 
commencing in A.D. 329, used by the Early 
G upta kings and their successors ; Alber&ni's 
statements regarding this and other eras, 
as rendered by Prof Wriglit, 243ft. ; — he 
speaks of both the Gupta and the Yalabhi 
eras ; but he distinctly shews that he is refer- 
ring to one and the same era under these 
two names, 245; — his statements do not 
really mean that the era dates from the 
extinction of the Gupta sovereignty ; but, 
that the Gupta era continued in use after 
that time, 245 ; — and the erroneous idea is 
due only to Prinsep's rendering of the 
Kahauiii inscription of Skandagupta, and 
its endorsement by Reinaud in his trans- 
lation of Alberum, 245, 246 ; — Alberdni’s 
illustration of the method of converting 
Lnkakula dates into Saka dates through the 
Gupta reckoning, 213 f. , — calculation of 
dates in this era, 210, 211, 332, 335, 336, 

337 ; — proof as to the epoch afforded by the 
use of the Twelve- Year Cycle of Jupiter in 
r* cords of tie* Early Gupta period, 331 to 
o ju : — summary of the results, which prove 
A.D 319-20 as the epoch of the era, and 
AD. 320-21 as its first current year, 359 
to 363 ; — proof that the years in Gupta- 
Valabhi dates are to be interpreted as 
current years, unless t lie contrary is dis- 
tinctly specified, 361 to 363 ; — inquiry as to 
the origin of the era, 363 to 369 ; — its epoch, 
or its commencement, was not determined 
by tiie expiration, from the epoch or the 
commencement of the Saka era, of an even 


number of Cycles of Jupiter, either of the 
Twelve- Year or of the Sixty-Year system, 
or by any other astronomical considerations, 
obo to 365 ; — but its origin must be found 
in some historical event, which occurred 
actually in A.D. 320, . . 365 ; — it was not 
established by any member of the Yalabhi 
family, 365 ; — nor by the Maharaja Gupta, 
the founder of the Early Gupta family, 

365 ; — * it cannot run from the accession of 
Cliandragupta I., the first paramount sove- 
reign in the family. 365, 366 ; — it was 
adopted by the Early Guptas from some 
extraneous source, 366 ; — the reasons for 
which they would not adopt any era then 
in use in India itself, 366 to 363 ; — the so- 
called Gupta era was in use, outside India, 
in Nepal, by the Lichclihavi rulers of that 
country, 210, 363 ; — the antiquity and 
power of the Liehchhavis, and the friendly 
relations, including intermarriage, between 
them and the Early Guptas, would dispose 
the latter to adopt any Lichclihavi era, 368, 

369 ; — and in all probability the so-called 
Gupta era is a Lichclihavi era. dating 
either from the general establishment of 
monarchy among the Liehchhavis, or from 
the commencement of the reign of the Lich- 
chhavi king Jayadeva I. in Nepal 369 

Gupta- nr ipa-rdjya-bhulstau , a technical ex- 
pression in the grants of the Parivrajaka 
Maharajas, shewing that at certain dates 
the Gupta sovereignty was still continuing 

331, 332, 335, 336 

Gupta- Y alabhi era ; a convenient name for 
the Gupta era, especially during the period 
when, through its use by the kings of 
Yalabhi, it may have begun to be called 
the Yalabhi era 3605. 

Guptas, the Early ; their genealogical table ; 

361; — notes on their history 3595., 365ff. 

Gurjara family of Broach [the value of much 
of the matter referred to here, and in con- 
nected entries, depends on the supposed 
genuineness of the Baguuirii, 11, 15, and 
Uiuetii grants of Dadda II. ; but they are 
spurious grants; and the names cl Dadda 
L, Jayabliafca I., and Dadda II., as entered 
in the list on p 191, require to be struck 
out; and the numbers attached to the 
following names require to be altered, and 
some of tlie historical and other details in 
the article require to be recast accordingly; 

J F. F.j; Dr Bidder's remarks on the 
previous theories regarding tins family. 1S5 
to 191 , - - with tin* conclusion that the Umeta 
grant of Saka-Samvat iOd, the Ilao grant 
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of Saka-Samvat 417, and the newly disco- 
vered Bagumra grant of feaka-Samvat 415, 
are to be accepted as genuine, 191 ; — that 
the Nausari grant of the year 456 is dated 
in the Kalachuri era, 186 ; — and that the 
same is probably the case with the Kaira 
grants of the years 380 and 385, . . 187, 

188 ; — and with the Kavl grant of the year 
486, . . 186 ; — the list of the members of the 
family, on this view, 19 1 ; — their history, 
conquests, &c. on the same view, 194 to 
198 ; — according to the Nausari grant their 
family was founded by the Maharaja 
Karna, 192 ; — * the name, Gurjara, is men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsiang, in the form of 
Kiu-che-lo, 192 ; — they perhaps belonged to 
the Chapa family, 192 ; — their capital seems 
to have been always Broach, 192 ; — remarks 
on the extent, history, and geography of 

their kingdom of Broach 193 to 198 

gutta-percha , a derivation of the word 358 

Gwalior State, inscriptions from the, edited 
and noticed 201f. 

h in Sanskrit is dh , hh in Indo- Germanic ... 323ff. 

Habib, takhallus of Hakim Qaani 239 

H&bflra, a Gipsy tribe of the North-West 

Provinces 71 

Haidarabad in the Dekkan; examination of 
the date of the grant, of the Saka year 534 
expired, of Pulikesin II., which proves that 
up to A.D. 612 the pnrninuinta arrange- 
ment of the lunar fortnights was used with 


the Saka years, even in Southern India ... 141 

Haji Kakar at PesMwar 82 

Hakim Qaani, notice of * 239f. 

Halalkhor, a division of the Dorns 74 


Halsi, a village in the Belgaum District ; 
examination of the dates in the inscription 
of Perm&di-Sivachitta and Yijayaditya- 
Vishnuchitta, of Kaliyuga-Saiiivat 1270 
and 4272, . . 264, 265 ; — and in the grant of 

the thirteenth year of Jayakesin TII 299 

Hari Singh, Sardar, at Tiwana, 21 ; — at 

Peshawar, 59 ; — his death 82 

Harirajadeva, Malta rdnaha (Kauraval, 231, 

235 ; — his Re wall grant of the (Yikrama) 

year 1298, edited 234ff. 

Harivarman ; see Arivarman (Western Ganga) 211 

Harkiya, a division of the Hill Doms 74 

Harshadeva, a variant of the name of 

Harshavardhana of Thauesar 185, 186, 

187. 195, 196 

Harshavardhana of Thanesar, mentioned 
under the name of Harshadeva, and in 
connection with Dadda IY. [II.] and a 
ruler of Yalabhi 185, 186, 187, 195, 196 


Hastin, Maharaja ( Pari vraj aka ) ; examina- 
tion of tbe dates in his grants of the 
(Gupta) year 156, . . 332; — of the year 
163, . . 335 ; — and of the year 191, . . 336 ; 

— and in his Bhumara pillar inscription ... 337 

Hazara, Raujit Singh’s doings in 21, 22 

Hela, a division of the Doms 74 

Hephaestus ; his characteristics represented 

on Indo- Scythian coins 92 

hero in folktales : — is calumniated, 79 ; is 
neglected, 50 ; substituted for old woman's 
son, 79; disguised as a physician, 104; 
apprenticed to a potter, 78 ; falls' in love 
with heroine’s picture, 129 ; — marries off 
his companions, 105 ; his friends are hunter 
and carpenter, 52 ; arranges marriages of 
his friends, 51 ; kills ogre, 79 ; kills 

rdkshasa 53, 105 

heroine in folktales : — wears male dress. 130 ; 
disguised as a male artist, 130; possessed 

by serpent 54 

Hira Singh supports Dalip Singh, 85 ; his 

death 96 

h 6 ma -sacrifice performed at the time of 

making a grant 118 

Huviskka (Indo -Scythian or Turuslikal re- 
marks on his coins 89ff . 


Ilao, a village in the Broach District ; the 
[spurious] grant of Dadda II., of 8aka- 
Sarnvat 417 ; Dr. Buliler's arguments in 
favour of the genuineness of this grant, 185 
to 191; — examination of the date by Prof. 
Kielhorn, 219f. ; — identification of the 

villages mentioned in it I93n. 

: images attached to copper-plate grants 117 

! Imamu'ddin, Governor of Kaismir 99 

impossible task, variant of 

hide , Les civilisations de l\ notice of 

Le Bou's 9 off 

1 India, Northern, mentioned under the 
name of Uttarapatlia. 3U9, 311 ; — and of 

Udichipatha 312 

j Iado-Gcr manic Languages , Comparative 
I Grammar of the, notice of Brugmann’s ... 25 

; Indo-Seythian kings ; see Turushka 99 if . 

Indra, the god; points of resemblance 

j between, him and Achilles 302 

. Indragupta, a proper name 311 

Indrasaila, an ancient name of the modern 
I Giryek, 309, 311 and n. two chaity.is 

I were built there by Yiradeva 311 

inexhaustible supply in folktales procured by 

parting with all stores daily 262 

inscriptions, hieroglyphic, in the Wadi 
Hiimuiamlt S?4f 
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inscriptions on c upper, edited 

Bhillama III. lYadava of Si*unadesa : ; 

Saka-Saiiivat 943 117 

Dadda II. i v Gurjara) ; Saka-Samvat 415 

‘ spurious j -J-to 

Hariraja ^of Kakaredi) ; Vikrama-Samvat 

129 s' ‘ -34 

Kirtivarman .of Kakaredf ; Kalachuri- 

Samvat 926 * 221 

Kumarapaladeva . v of Kakaredi) ; Yikra- 

ma-Samvat 1297 . 230 

Salakshanavarmade\ a oi Kakaredi ; 

Yikrama-Saihvat 1253 227 

S 5 m a v a r m a d e va and Asatadeva • of Charn- 
id 7 

irLSU’iptioll-, uii ©tone, edited : — 


Asuka ; his columnar edicts ; the first 
edict, dated in hi© twenty- seventh year, 

304; — the second edict, not dated ... 3t)7 
Jagapala i Rajamdla! ; Kalacliuri-Samvat 

896 * 135 

Ghosrawa Buddhist inscription 307 

Sravasti Buddhist inscription ; Yikrama- 

Saihvat 1276 61 

Teralii monumental inscription ; Yikramu- 

Saiiivat 96b 201 

instrumental case used instead of the locative 

in expressing the week-day of a date 8, 23 

intercalary months ; the intercalation and 
exp unction of lunar months, 146 ; — remarks 
on mean intercalations, 54; — * epigraphical 
mention of intercalary months, 218, 219, 
248n- ; — other instances in which the details 

work cut for intercalated months 217, 248 

invocations of Bharati, 227 ; — Bhavani, 11 , — 

Bi Aim an. 11, 117, 227, 230, 234; — Buddha, 
e5, 510; — Ganesi, 11, 225; — Siva, 11, 117, 

go‘>, 234 ; — and Yislmu 11, 117, 2o0, 254 

Dr;:, ancient name of the modern Isi 181 

l©., a ullage in Gujarat ; mentioned under the 

a:v lent nam^ of Ishi 181 

Islam Shah Sur, coins of 67 

•faiMipur grant of Gayakarnadeva ; exami- 
nation of the date 218 

Jolcdr Khan. Go\*‘rnor of Kahnir, con- 

‘red bv Raujit Smgh 20, 21 

dagaoala, also called Jagnsimha. a thief, 
apparently of the Raj.imalu family, and a 
feudatory of the Kala« huris of Ratnapur, 

1 5*’, 157 ; — hi© fXpii »ii- and vi< ton**©, 15.7 , — 
he founded or rebuilt the town of Jagap.tla- 
pu:v, 137 ; — hi* Rajim inscription of Kahi- 


hu A-Samvat 896. edited, 135: — examina- 
tion ef it'- date *2 16 

Jagupalapura. a town founded or rebuilt by 
Jagapala 137 


Jagasiiiiha, another name of J a gap a la 137 


Jagatpala ; see Jagapala 136 

Jagatsimlia ; see Jagasimha 136 

Jaliandar Khan of Peshawar, conquered by 
Raiijit Singh 20 


Jainka, a chieftain in Katliiawarl ; remarks on 
the reading and interpretation of the date 
of his Morbi grant of the i v Gupta' 1 year 585 
expired, 211 ; — examination of the details 

of the date 211 

Jains; translation of Prof "Weber's paper on 

their sacred literature 279ft*., 339ft. 

Jajalladeva I. ( Kalachuri of Ratnajrar) ; his 
alliances, conquests, and tributary countries, 

138. 139. — Jagapaia, was his feudatory, and 
Devupala was his minister. 137 ; — remarks 
on his Ratnapur inscription of the Kala- 
churi year 866, . . 137, 138 ; — -examination 
of its date. 216; — remarks on his Malhar 

inscription of the year 919 138 

J alia, Pandit of Labor, v:azir under Dal ip 

Singh, 8 5 ; — his death 86 

Janaka, of the Yastavya family ; his wife was 
Jijja; and he was a minister of Gopala of 

Gadhipura 63 

jo tana, ‘ kind to people ;’ a rare word 62, 63n. 

Jaravadra, ancient name of the modern 

Jolwa 184 

Jaudkaka, apparently an ancient village in 

Chamba 9, 12 

Jaunpur, perhaps mentioned under the ancient 

name of Javrisha 61. 63 

Javrisha, or perhap>s Aj&vrisha, a town built 
by the epic king Mandhata ; perhaps repre- 
sented by the modern Jaunpur 61, 63 

Jawakir Singh, his doings at Labor, 8 If; — 

hi- death 87 

Jayabhata I. [properly identical with Jaya- 
bhata II in the list on p. 191 ; see Gurjara 
family], 183, 3S5. 191. 194; — he had the 
hi rod a of Yituiaga. 185, 191, 194; — he 
carried on war.-, probably in Gujarat and 

Kathiawad 194 

Jayabhata II. |_but properly the first of thi© 
name, and al with Jayabhata I in 

the li©t on p. 191, see Gurjara family 1 , 

191, 195 ; — he had the hint da of Yi tarsi ga 

191, 195 

Jayabhata III A»ut propel ly the seeond of 
this name ; Gurjara family! ...185, 191, 198 
Jayaidi.it, i IY. Gait properly the third of 
this name. *e«* Gurjara family; aU» Kavi, 
and Xaus.ii i], 1S5. 186, 191, 1:4, TG : — hi.© 
rank was that of tid nm nlddhi jmta 191 
he opposed « ither tSiladitya Y or YI . of 
'Vul.ibhi. 198: -and the great invasion by 
the Taiika© probably occurred in his time , 198 
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Kihhnahtft i of Ban a ; an invocation of oiwt 


Kakreri. a village m Central India, mentioned 
under the ancient name <4 Kakarerika 

215 22 0, J2S, x31, 23.: 

Kalaehuri or Clitdi era, an era us-*d by the 
Kalaehuri kings of Ci ntral India; Prof. 
Kielhoni's examination <.4 the natc* in this 
era. 2 lb if. ; — - with the reside >, taking u< 
ciuivnt years all the years except tieae in 
the Xau-ari and Kd\i giants, ill the Hew ah 
giant of the year P2n, and p. rh-aps in the 
Bheid-Ghut inscription of the year J*u7. 
that the epoch of tlie eia w us A D. 2 -A -IP, 
and its first current 3 ear was A.D. 21’.-*- 3 s ’, 

.. 215: — that each year Commenced with 
Bhadrapada sukla 1 , . . 215; — -that the 
first day of the first current year was 
28 th July, A.D. 24 P, . . 215; — and that 
the Kalaehuri year was a northern year, 
with the pnruhtitlattf arrangement of the 
lunar fortnights, 221 ; — in this eia are 
also re«'ord»*d the dates of the Xaiuaii grant 
of Jayabhata IY. AIL", 1*5, 18b, 1*7. IPS: 

— and of some of the grants of the Clmlak- 
yas of Gujarat, 1 SH, 1P7 ; — also probably of 
the Kaira grants of Dad.la IY, II ", and 
of the Kdvi grant of Jayabhata IY 111. , 

1^5. 133, ls“. 18*, 1P3, IPS; — ■ and early 
instances of the Use of it are perhaps to be 
f* mild in t he rec ord s of t he Ab tlt<i rJj >t< . >f 
Uchchakalpa. 3oln ; — instances in which 
the name of Kalaehuri is coupled with the 
era 133, 21 b 

Kalaehuri* of Chcdi ; notes on thorn, 137. 13 s, 

13P ; — reinaiks on an ornamental mark at 
tin* end of of their in*. ription* 110 n. 
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from Hindu almanacs, ’20d to *208 ; — its 
duration is 432.000 years of men; and 
we are still only in tlie sudalltyd of it. 200, 

207 and n., 2o8 ; — it was tlie original 
astronomical era of the Hindus ; and 
the substitution of the 8 aka era for it, 
for astronomical purposes, seems to have 

taken place between A.D. 470 and 587 209 

Kamalaraja (Kalachuri of Ratnapur) 138 

Kamaniya, an ancient name of Kamrej, and 

the chief town of a bhukti 184, 193 

Kammanijja, ail ancient name of the modern 

Kamrej 184n. 

Kamrej. a village in the Baroda State ; men- 
tioned under the ancient names of Kama- 
niya. 184,193; — Kammanijja. 184n. ; — 

and Karmaneya 184n,, 193, 198 

Kanauj, a town in the Farrukliabad District ; 
mentioned under the ancient names of 
Gadhipura, 03 ; — and Kanyakubja, 133 ; — 
notes on the Kings of Kanauj, 138, 139, 

201, 36Sn. ; - — a ruler of Kanauj mentioned 
as a friend of Jajalladeva, 138, 139; — 
cases in which the Hindu kingdom of Kanauj 
is referred to as existing after A.D. 1193 ... 61 

Kanda sell vara, a country or town, taken by 
Jagapala. 137; — it may be identical with 

the modem Sehuva or Silica 137 

K an i shk a tjndo- Scythian or Turushka! ; re- 
marks on his coins S9ft\ 

Kauislika- vilnira, a vihdra built by king 

Kanishka near Peshawar 309, 311 and n. 

Kan jar, a Gipsy tribe of the North- West 

Provinces » 71 

Kanker. a State In the Ruypur District, men- 
tioned under the ancient name of Kakayara 137 
Kanta ra, a country or town, taken by 

Jagapahi 137 j 

Ka.no] ia Brahmans of Gujar.lt 183 j 

Kapikd. ancient name of the modern KAvi... l95n. | 

btrana , an astrological term for half a ttfhl ; 

tlie names and order ot the karana*, j 
156; — names of the kara^a*, as used in 


j Karttikeya, the god of war ; one of his names 

was Pippata 63, 04n. 

j KKakfila vi*hnijn, an ancient territorial divi- 

I sion on the north bank of the Tapti 193. 197 

I Kaslithapuri. ancient name of the modern 

Kat.hor 197 n. 

Kasiwula, a division of the Bums 7 1 

Kasmir, Ranjit Singh's doings in, 18f£. ; — 
taken by Rail jit Singh. 21: — sale of. 

X at i ve version 98, 9 , • 

Kasrnir ; notes oil kings Ananta and Kalasa, 

8, 9; — • and on the Lukakala icckoning... 2131* 
Kasyapa, an ancient astronomer, quoted by 
Utpala for the heliacal-riding system of the 
Twelve- Year Cycle of Jupiter, 313 ; — his 
rule indicates that originally the years of 
the Sixty- Year Cycle also were determined 

by the heliacal risings of the planet 313n. 

Kasyapa IY. or AIAdisemena, a king of 

Ceylon. A.D. 858 to 89 1 125 

Kasyapa YI., a king of Ceylon, A.D. 954 to 

964 T, 125 

Kathiawad, an inscription from, noticed 211 

Kathur, a village m Gujarat ; mentioned under 

the ancient name of Kiishthapuri 197n. 

Kaurava family. Maluirduftka* of the, 225, 231. 235 
Kuvi, a village in the Broach District ; it is 
a mistake to suppose that its ancient name 
was Kayavatara. the real name being Kapi- 
ka, 198n. ; — Dr. Bidder's remarks on the 
grant of Jayabhata IY. [III.* 1 ,, of the year 
486, with the conclusion that it is probably 
dated in the Kalachuri era, 185, 18", 

187, 1SS, 198 ; — examination of the date 
by Prof. Kielhorn, with tlie same con- 


clusion 22< * 

Kay, Mr. II. C. ; hi* proposal for amending 
the translation of AU»enlui'& ■words regard- 
ing the origin of the Gupta era 2 J 3 

Kayavatara, probably a i'trtha mi the Xav- 
inada ; it U net b> be identified with the 

model n Kav: , It 1 . J and _j. 

Kelt lc minim*; similar remains » xi*t near 


recorded dates : — 

Gara 2 19 

Karivarsha, a hlnnla *4’ SAhilludfva 8, 11 

KaiUVu. a person r« • whom Mandhatu. en- 
trust* d the protection op Javridia - 61, 63 

Karma l eva, an amd-nt name of the modern 


Kamrej, the chief town of an "7/3, -.f l^!n , 

195, 198 

Kama, Mallard jit, the original ;moMnr of 
the Gurjara family, according to the 

Xau-ari grant 192 

Karnadeva Kalachuri',; examination of tin* 
date in his Benares grant of Kalaehuri- 


niiopal • <’ 

Klni‘ltjitraJ:>ha m ,m otfieial title 11 ami a. 

Kh liruda. an**i* ut name of the modern 

lvherw A Ij7ii 

Kluti'l.igali.i jxdfnld, an ancient territorial 

division in G -utral India 25 f 

Kharak Singh. *n« e.^ds Rail jit Shigli, ^4 ; — 

lii* death >1 

khdrL a parti* i Jar gra in-m easiire 9 

A7o/b/-7\ "7Aw. oitieial titles requiring expla- 
nation . 11 

Kharak". debated by Ran jit Singh 18 

Kln'rwA. a village in Gujarat: nuntmned 
under the amient name of Khairoda l97n 
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LOkakala cycle coincided with the forty - 
eighth current year of each century of the 
Saka era, 214: — according to Alberuiii's 
statements, the first year * »f each LOkakala | 
cycle in Multan and those parts, commenced 
from one to three years later. 214 ; — * the ! 
method of Durlabha of Multan, as quoted 
by Alheruni, indicates plainly that the use 
of the LOkakala in that part of the country 
only dates from AD. 926, and that it was. 
not introduced by, or in the time of. the { 

Early Guptas 214 ! 

Love Songs of Southern India. 253 if . ; — sped. , 

mens oi 25 4f. j 

loyalty in folktales, younger to elder brother 77 ■ 

luck, folklore of good 346f. ! 

Luhrasp = Aurvat-a^pa 91 ’ 

lunar calendar, a perpetual ; by Prof Jacobi. 

1 5< f . L 3 to 1 4 7 1 

1 uni-solar dates ; Prof. Jacobi's method and 

Tables for the verification of them 149ff i 


Madana. a king, probably of Kanauj <51, 64 

Jladana-titht, a special name of the tithi 

Chaitra krisbna 13 247 

Madhuveni, ancient name of the modern 

Moll war 201 

Madhyadusa, the Middle Country 118 

Madisensena, or Kasyapa IY , a king of 

Ceylon, A.D. 858 to 891 125 

Mali, >ndo, the moon-god, on Indo -Scythian 

coins . 91 

Mahabharata, the ; a copy of it was presented 
to a temple in Cambodia by king Somasar- 
man in the seventh century. 32 ; — notes 
from Prof. Weber on its gradual growth 

and on Greek influence on it 302 

Maliabhashya, the ; examination of some 

Yikrama dates in a MS. of it 328f. 

M alia b b dli i , an a n c i ent na me of Itudh- G ay a ; 

mentioned with the vnjydmna there ... 309, 311 
Mahalii-Vijayaba.hu, a king of Ceylon, A D 

1071 to 1126 125. 126 j 

Mahanama, a king of Ceylon, between AD. | 

410 and 132 103 i 

mnluUthm, how represented in a Scytliic form 96 i 
Mahasena, a king of Ceylon, between A D. 

275 and 302 10 f 

M'thdfhakknra, a title of office or rank 235 

MitMirnuMa, the ; remarks on, and extracts 
from it. 101,103,122. 123, 12 b 125. 126. 

128 ; — the continuation of it was written in 

the reign of Pavakramabahu III 127 

M.ihendrapaladeia, a king mentioned m the 

Scroll inscription 25 1 

M a inn da, the converter of fVylun 1 02. 103 


Maibur, an inscription from, noticed 239 

Majhgawam, a village m the Nagaudh State ; 
examm.itioii of the date in the grant < i 

Samkshublia of the v Guptai year 209 35 1 

a notice of the 529f. 

Malabar people overthrew Buddhism in 
Ceylon, in the ninth or tent li ceil tu r y A . D . . . . 125 

Malays, ciivumcision among the 35^ 

Malliar inscription of Jajallade\a ; remarks 

on it 1 5S 

Mallfih. see Dhulera 74 

Malwa, part of this country was probably 

conquered by Dadda III 1 ] It* 5 

Mamallapuram . the Pallava temples there 

were built about AD. 55<> 3c 

Manadeva .Lichehavi of Nepal); examination 
of the date in his inscription of the 

(Gupta) veai 2,86 2lo 

Mandasur. a town in Seindia's Dominions ; the 
value of the inscription of the Malawi year 
529 expired, in proving that the Gupta era 
runs from an epoch in or very dose to 

AD 31° -29 v* 

Mandbata, an epic king : mentioned as having 
built the city of Javrisha or Ajavrisha... 61, r.[ 
Mangala. apparently an ancient village in 

Chamba 9.~lo. 12, lo 

Mahgalisa Early Chalukya) ; the value of 
his Badimi cave inscription, of Saka- 
S am vat 500 expired, in proving that the 
historical starting-point of the Saka era is 
the commencement of the reign of some 
particular king or kings of the Saka tribe... 2 () 9 

Mangliaiya, a division of the Dorns 71 

Manikyavarman, a king of Chanpaka ; hi- 

wife was JurQradevi 10. 11 

Mankera, Nawab of, reduced byRanjit Singh 21 
Mann ; a proof of the popularity of his code 

in the seventh century A.D 193 

Maras, enemies of Buddha, mentioned as 

eight in number 63 and i 

md*haka t ill hh&itvfahaka. a particular land- 

measure 1 

Mataiuatasingha. a blrwbt of S-ihilladeva ...8. I 1 
Mavak.isiliavaha, a fort taken by Jagapala ... L 7 

M.iyurikas. defeated by Jagapala 127 

Mvnuclicm, a notice of I bn Saruk’s 5il 

Midas, the myth of 325 

Mihr and variants — Mithra 90, 91 

milk drinking, a source of strength 5( 

Mirasis, mu-icians, described 7 * 

mistakes, genuine, in recorded dates , in the 
name of a month. 265 ; — in the name of a 

iffy** 251 

Mithra, the gud of heavenly light, the sun- 

god, nil Indo- Scytlnau eoin- yfl. 91 

Mohkam Chand, Diwan. his death L 
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M< >hwar, a river near Terahi, mentioned 

under tlie ancient name of Madliuveni 201 

m -ntlis. Cappadocian, Iranian, and Zoroas- 
trism ; remarks on tlieir names ‘Jo to 94 

in* ’Utii Sj Hindu, lunar ; the lunar month 
t ernes the name of that solar month in 
which occurs the true new-moon forming 
the commencement of the bright fort- 
night of the lunar month, 145; — the 
duration of a mean lunar month is about 
2 9 days 13 hours ; that of a true lunar 
month varies between ’29 days, 40 min , 
mid tfo days, 1 hr.. 15 min., 145; — the inter- 
v\i!uti< *n and exjunction of lunar months, 
lie ; — remark* on mean intercalations, 

151 . — names of the lunar months, as used 
ill recorded dates : — 
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•217, 
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Piialguna i Feb. -March) 


.211. 

216, 

241 

250 j 

Sri 

ivana { July- Aug.) .. 



,217, 
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Su 

chi (June -July) 
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251 

YaiOikha (April- May) 

...8, 

Ill, 

248, 

219, 
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m< ntlis, Hindu, solar; the civil commence- 
ment of each solar month is the day on 
which the corresponding sxihkrdnti is 
usually celebrated; the first of the solar 
VaGuklia being the day of the Mcsha-Sarii- 
kranti, and so on, 116 ; — Prof. Jacobi's 
lmthod and Tables for calculating tlmir 

initial days U5f., lOlf. 

moon-god, on Indo-3<ythian coins 91 

-Mur hi, a village in Kathiawiid ; the grant of 
Jaiuka, of the (Gupta year 585 expired ; 
remarks < »n the reading and interpretation 
of til*. 1 date, 211 ; — examination of the dut** 211 

Mot i ram, Hi wan, liG appointment 18 

Mudki, battle of ...... 

Mu tyauur, a village in the Kolar District ; 
examination of the date in the >puriou> 


grant of Srivadhiivalla-Mulladova-Xandi- 

varrnan, of Saka-Samvat 261 239£f . 

itiHtjkaibin = uitun-i-yhu tldti 143 

Muhammad ‘ Azimof Kabul defeats the Sikhs 23 

Muhammad Shah Silr, coins of 67f 

Muhammadans spoken of as Turushkas, and 

mentioned as defeated by Sahilladova 8, 11 

Mnltnrta, the thirtieth part of a mean day and 
night, a period of forty- eight minutes ; 
names of the muhiu'tas, as Uaed in recorded 
dates : — 

Ahhijit 210 

Vicvd *J49 

M via* ctu-T'ittvfiy an astrological work; its 
date is about A.D. l4 u S-2y, . . 316 ; — a 
qm >tation from it in support of the heliacal- 
rising system of the Twelve -Year Cycle of 

Jupiter 313 

Mulr.ij of Multan 

Multsin. conquest of, by Rail jit Singh 13, 19 ; 

— Rah jit Singh's reception at 21 

Mungala, apparently an ancient village in 

Chamba \\ l*j 

mtide, a school of Hindu 242 

Mu’tazz, Ibn-al, a notice of 323 

Mut wale sena, a king of Ceylon, A.D. 838 to 

*5i 125 

Muzaifar Khan, Xawab of Multan 18. 19 

u'fffnra, nagitri, Sanskrit, represented in 

Prakrit by afira, arid llSn. 

Nagarahara, a country near Jalalabad . 3o9. 

311 and n. 

Xagas, mentioned as conquered by Dadda III 

lIj • 195 

Xugaudh State, inscriptions fi’om the, noticed 

332ft. 

Xagod, a village in Gujarat ; mentioned 

under the ancient nam .* of Xiguda 134 

ankJottm, * a lunar mansion; the grouping 
of the nulc'tluttras for naming the years of 
the Twelve-1 ear Cycle of Jupiter, according 
to the heliacal-rising system, 2, 3 ; — a 
variation by Garga and Para-hira, as quoted 
1*y Gtpaia, from the usually accepted 
grouping, 2 n. ; — the longitude-, of tin 
ending- points of the according 

to the equal-space system, by which each 
iml:*iuitru represents th»* exact twenty- 
seventh part of th*: ecliptic circle ; a<*corduig 
to the Garga system of unequal spar,*-,, 
gov* ‘rued by the* .->aiuo primary di\ ision ; and 
according to the Brahma- Siddhant a system 
of unequal spaces, governed by the moon's 
daily mean motion, and introducing tic* 
additional // //tvW,w Abhijit, 3;— the 
indexes of the same, as arrauged by Prof. 
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Jacobi for his method of calculation, 
1S1 ; — the proof that we must apply one or 
other of the unequal- space systems in dealing 
with the records of the Early G-upta period, 
3 'A ; — and that one or other of them was 
in use, or both of them were, up to A.D. 862, 
24 ; — Dhanishtha was the first nakshatra 
for the Five-Year Cycle of the Yedanga- 
Jyautisha ; and it seems to have been taken 
by Yarahamihira as the first nakshatra 
for the Sixty-Year Cycle of Jupiter 
according to the m? an- sign sy stun, 315; 
— Prof. Jacobi’s method and Tables for 
calculating the a akshatras for the 
moon, 156, 181 ; — names of the auk shat r as 
as used in recorded dates : — 


Anuradha 

Ardra 

Asvini 

Chitra 

Hasta 

250 

250 

252 

217 

KVirrika 

250 

Puuarvasu 

247, 250 

Pushy a 

248 

He vat i 

211 A51 

Rohini 

^10 °50 

Satavrisha i^Satabhishaj) 

250 

Si’.ivaiia 

249 

L : c t a ra - B had rapa la 

23 

U 1 1 ara - Phalguui 

251 

Y aisaklia ( Yisakha) 

219 


Xa lamia, an ancient name of the modem 

Baragaum 309, 311 and n. 

a type of South- Indian love 

songs, 251 ; — ■ specimens of 256f. 

Nandavali. a man Jala tributary to Jajalla- 

deva 139 

Nandipuri, an ancient fort, east of Broach, 
close to the J hades war gate, 192, 193 ; — it 
is not to be identified with the modern 

Nandud 193n. 

Nandivarman fBana); he had the hintdas of 
Sriviidhdvallablia and Malladeva, 239 ; — 
examination of the date in his spurious 

Mudyandr grant of Saka-Samvat 261 239f. 

Nandud, a village in Gujarat; it is not 
mentioned under the ancient name of 
Nandi puri 193n. 

11 further corruption of the Prakrit ntra 

°r urr HSn. 

A<ir(fd‘t-Sa liihitd, an ancient astn dogieal work, 
quoted in support of the heliacal-rising 
system of the T w< d ve - Y< *<ir Cye le of Jupiter 31 3 

Narapati king; see Asvapati 225,228,239 

Nurusiuihadeva ^Kahielmn ; examination of 
tie* date in his Lal-Pahar rock inscription 
-■f Kaluehuri-8amvdt 909 217 


Narasimliaputavarman, also called Raj asiiiiha, 
a Pallava king; his date was about A.D 


550 30 

Nau Nihal of Labor, his marriage, 81 : — suc- 
ceeds Kharak Singh, 84; — his death 84 


Nausari. chief town of the Nausari District; 
mentioned under the ancient name of Na- 
vasarika, 193 ; — Dr. Biihler’s remarks on 
the grant of Jayabhata IY. [III.], of the 
year 456, with the conclusion that it is 
dated in the Kalachuri era, 185. 186, 1ST, 

198; — examination of the date by Prof. 
Kielhorn, with the same conclusion, 220 ; — 
identification of the villages mentioned 

in it . ly.: 

Nausari District, in the Baroda State ; an 

inscription, edited I831f . 

Navasarika, ancient name of the modern 

Nausari... 193 

negative sign represented by a cross in the 

Bakshali manuscript 34 

Nepal, an inscription from, noticed, 210 ; — 
examination of dates, of MSS. and inscrip- 
tions, in the Newar era 2i6if 

nCra, ncrl, Prakrit forms of the Sanskrit 

nagara , nagarl HSu. 

new-moon ; a method of finding the date of 

new- moon in March 157f., 177 

Newar era. an era used in Nepal, and, in some 
of the instances, called the Nepal year ; 

Prof. Kielhorn's examination of the dates 
in this era, 246ft\ ; — with the results, taking 
all the years, with two exceptions, as 
expired years, whether specified as such 
or not, that the epoch of the era was A.D. 
873-79, and its first current year was A.D. 
879-SO, . .246 ; — that each year commenced 
with Karttika sukla 1, . . 253 ; — that the 
first day of the first current year was 20tli 
October, A.D. 879, . . 246 ; — and that the 
Newar year was a southern year, w T ith the 
anidnta arrangement of the lunar fortnights, 

2 16, 353; — the two exceptional instances, 
in which the given years have to be applied 

as current 25 j 

Nig iida, an ancient name of NagOd IS 4 

Nikdija'Htiii'jraha, a chronicle of Ceylon, was 
compiled in the reign of Bhuvanikabahu 

1Y 1*27 

Nissankauialla. a binuJa of Sahilladcva 8, 11 

Nuaini-al-Anl/a, notice of Il3f. 

Nunalla, daughter of Yajtika, and wife of 

Ratnaraja LD 

numbers in folktales : twelve 13 

numerals; anomalous position in compounds 
of words expressing them ...8 and n. 04n., 

227 and u. 
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numerical symbols ; use of them in a grant of 
the eleventh century A. D . , 8, 1*2 ; — modified 
forms of them, used with the decimal 
system, in the Bakshali manuscript 36, 33 

official titles, strings of 11 

Oiti at the commencement of a Buddhist 

inscription 300 

Ora, a division of the Hill Dorns 71 

ordeal, trial by, an instance of, m an inscrip- 
tion of the twelfth century AD 298 

ordinal adjective used irregularly in composi- 
tion ; an instance (so j also numerals) 61 n. 

(Lumbhala, ancient name of the modern 

Uni b hoi 198 

Oudh, an inscription from, edited 61 

Oxus, definition of the name 114 


pa da, ' a share’ 228 and n. 

pa dr a, padraka (see also uadro), as a termina- 
tion of village-names, in Dhadhipadi'aka, 

193n ; — Samipadraka, 193; — and Sirisha- 

padraka 193 

jpnlchilti/h, a word requiring explanation... 19. 12n. 

Pala kings, a note on the 309 

pd la -di vya = phdla-divya 298 and n 

Pali language ; a mistaken early introduction 

of it in Tumour’s Mali Iwathla lOl, 103 

Pallavas ; remarks on their history and the 

probable age of some of their remains 30 

Pamir = Pamer, derivation of 114f, 

Panchahamsa, or perhaps Panchatriihsa, the 

name of a family 137, 139n. 

Pauchd&ikd, notice of Self’s 24 

Pandit Birbar of Kasmir 20 

Panjab, an inscription from the, edited 7 

Panthila mandaln, an ancient territorial divi- 
sion in Chamba 9, 10, 12, 13 

Parakamata mm Jala, an ancient territorial 

division in Charabi 9, 10, 12, 13 

Parakramabaliu, a king of Ceylon, A.D. 1103 

to 11*0 126 

Parakramabahu III., a king of Ceylon A D. 

1266 to 1301 127 


Parakramabaliu IV., a king of Ceylon, A D. 

1311 to 1319 127 

Parakramabaliu VII., a king of Ceylon, A D. 

1410 to 1162 127,128 

prim inubhttffirffk-t'ifij-ddi-t’itj'h'al i-trinj'f. an 
expression shewing the close connection of 
the three principal titles of paramount 

sovereignty 234 and n. 

parauiabrahinanyri, a most devout worshipper 

of Brahman 10, 11 

Pura^ara, an ancient astronomer, quoted by 
Kishiputra, and througli him, as well as 
directly, by Utpala, for the heliacal -rising 


system of the Twelve- Year Cycle of Jupiter, 

313 ; — and for a variation from the usually 

accepted grouping of the nakshatras 2n. 

Pardesi see Dholera 74 

parihdra , a ‘ring’ 311 and n. 

Par Ik ara, an official title, probably for Upu- 

rlka 11 

Pari vraj aka Maharajas (see also Hastin 
and Samhlisliubhah feudatories of later 
members of the Early Gupta dynasty ; the 
extreme importance of their records lies in 
their proving that the Gupta dominion con- 
tinued to A.D. 328 331 and n., 359 

Pariya, a village in the Surat District; 
mentioned under the ancient name of 

Pariyaya 197 

Pariyaya, ancient name of the modern 

Pariya 197 

Par tab Singh of Labor, killed by the Sindkan- 
walias 85 


passage in water opened by diamond, 53, 105, 106 
Pathiiri in Central India ; notes on its 

remains 3491*. 

Patna District, an inscription from the, 

edited..... 307ff. 

pa f taka used to denote a grant on copper 12 

Pattari, a division of the poms 74 

Pa ush a n a v a ihsa , the Solar Race or SOrya- 

vamsa 8, 11 

Payodhara, probably the ancient name of the 

river Pravara 119 

Penka’s Descent of the Aryans , notice of 2y 

Permadi-Sivachitta (Kadamba of Goa); ex- 


amination of the date in his Halsi inscrip- 
tion of Kaliyuga-Samvat 4270, . .2G4 ; — and 
in his Degainve inscription of Rally uga- 

Saiiivat 4275 266 

Peshaura Singh, rebels against Dal ip Sing ... 87 

Peshawar taken by Ranjit Singh 20 

Pesserawa, see Ghosrawa 2,07 

phdla-divya , the ordeal of taking an oath, 
with a heated plough -share in the hand 

293 and n. 

Phalahavadra, ancient name of the modern 

Phalod 

Phalod, a village in Gujarat ; mentioned 
under the ancient name of Phalahavadia... 184 

Pliarnacotis = qarenanhaiti 02 

Pi-lo-mi-lo corresponds to Bhillaimila 192 

Pippata, a name of the god Karttikeya ...63, 64n. 
Pifaka, the , remarks on the comment u*y 

on 103 

Pitakoftayy a, remarks on the 1 01, 103 

pitris, a libation to the, at the time of making 

a grant 

Piyadasi, a name or title of Asoka 305, 307 

possesion in folklates, demoniacal 
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Prajud-Siitra ; in A.D. 746 a Brahman priest 
took a copy of it from Ceylon to the 


emperor of China 125 

Prasantaraga, a hi mil a of Dadda II., 191, 194 ; 

— and of Dadda IT [II.] 191, 194, 195 

2 >ratibatltlha, a territorial expression 12, 13 


jiravttra. ‘an invocation of ancestors at the 
performance of certain rites;’ names of 


pra earns, as mentioned in records : — 

Audala-Yisvamitra-Devarata 226 

Kausilla-Yisvamitra-Devarata -A 223 


Maundilya-Angirasa-Barhaspatya ...231, 235 
Pravara, a river in the Ahmadnagar District, 
probably mentioned under the ancient 


name of Payudhara 119 

Frincipien ties Spraclujeshichte , notice of 
Prof. Paul's 21, 25 


Pritlivideva or Prithvi.sa, (Kalaehuri of Rut- 
napur), 157, 133; — his wife was Rnjalla, 

133; — Jagapala was his feudatory, and 
Devaraja was his prime minister. 137 ; — 
remarks on his Ratnapur inscription of 

Yikrama-Saiiivat 1247 133 

Pijui'ffUya , the, a chronicle of Ceylon, was 
written in the reign of Parakramabahu III. 127 
Pulikesin II. (Vi estern Chalukya) ; examina- 
tion of the date of his Haidarabad grant of 
the Saka year 534 expired, which proves 
that, up to A.D. (112, the ^nminvinta 
arrangement of the lunar fortnights wa3 j 
used with the Saka years, even in Southern j 

India 141 

purnini'futa , the technical name for the 
scheme of the lunar months in Northern 
India, according to which arrangement the 
months end with the full- moon day, and 
the dark fortnights precede the bright ; in 
astronomical works, however, it is always 
the nmdata arrangement that is actually 
taken for calculations. 51 On. ; — even in 
Southern India, the pdrni manta arrange- 
ment was used with the Saka years, for the 
civil reckoning, up to between A.D, NJ4 
and 865, . . 1 lift' ; — on the other hand, wen 
m Northern India, it Mas not u-ed with the 
No war era in Nepal, 245, 253; — it was used 
with the year" of the Kalachuri era. in 
Central India 221 | 

Kaiva, ancient name of the modern Ray A mill. 193n. 
Raja, or perhaps Sriniju (Yadava of i 

Seunade.sO 118 

Raj deh a Mnsfhiii, folktale in Salsette 59ti\ , 

Rajalla. wife of Prithvba 158 

Raj a m ala family, members <4* tie- 156, 137 

Rdjaratndkari , a chrome!*’ >f ( '• -yh »n . 
rt marks on it ...lob, pij, 105 i"{. lo 1 125. 126 


Rajasimha, a Pallava king; liis date was 

about A.D 550 30 

Rdjatarahijiui ; see Lokakala 213 

Raj avail, a chronicle of Ceylon; remarks on 

it .AOO, 104, 124. 125, 126 

Rajim, a t'.wn in the Raypur District; the 
inscrij’ti >11 of Jagapala of Kalachuri-Sam- 
vat 895 , edited, 135; — examination of the 


date 216 

Rajjeka, wile of Indragupta 309, 311 


rd h * ham kb le d 1 >y hero , in f oik t ale s 55. 105 

Ra may ana. the : a copy of it was presented 
to a temple in Cambodia by king Sumabur- 

m an in the c vent li cent ury 32 

Raindial. Diwan, his appointment, IS; — his 

death 22 

Ranganathu, a comment a tor on the S^rya- 
Sitblhd nut ; the date of his commentary i> 

A.D. 16"5-16b4. .. 315; — lii» remarks 011 a 
verse in the S dry- t-S iJdluinta . in connection 
with the heliacal- rising system of the 

Twelve-YAir Cycle nf Jiqater 3 14 11. 

Rao, and lwoiiano Rao, titles, as hitherto read, 
on Indo- Scythian or Turushka coins; but 
the}' really are Shah and Shaluiiiaiio Shall. 95 

rdnlchns — rdlcshasif 52ff 

Rahjit Singh, his doings in Kciainir. ISff; 
his journey oVli* tile Pir Pahjal Pass, is ; 
defeats the Kha talcs, IS ; conquers Multan. 

18, 19; reduces Balia walp hr, 21. his recep- 
tion at Multan, 21 ; takes Kahiiir, 21 : sub- 
dues the XawAb of Mankera. 21 ; his treat- 
ment of Sada Kanwar. 22. 25 : his doings in 
Hazara. 21. 22 ; the mare Laili. 54ff . ; the 
mare Shirin, 55; his connect ions with the 
English, 5 6 if ; at RQpar. 55jf ; attacks Baha- 
walptir, 59: his communications with Dost 
Muhammad, SI ; defeats Dost Muhammad 
at Peshawar. Si : his action 011 the project 
of restoring Shah Shuja’u. 62f. ; — his 

death S5f. 

Rardhadevi, wife of Sahilladeva 8, 11 

Rashtrakuoas ; see Amoghnvar-dui T , 1 12 ; — 
Goviuda III., 141 ; an intermarriage 

with the Yadavas of Seunadesa 118 and 11. 

rdSi, 1 a sign of the zodiac;' nam- 1 " <>f the 
rusis, as uwl in recorded date" -- 

Karkataka ^ Cancer 1 220 

Yugma ^Gemini 247 

Ratnadeva ^Kalachuri nf Ratnapur. 137, 

138 ; — Jagapala was liis feudatory, and 

Devaraja was liis prime minister 137 

Ratnapur branch of the Kalaehuris of Chedi, 
remark" on tie*, 137, 158; — the city of 
Ratnapura va-< founded by Ratnaraja. 

].S ; — remark" on Am inscription *»f JAjalJa- 
devj . - J Kid.u hun-S.inr. t ‘ 86*., . 737 ; — 
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remarks on the inscription of Prithvideva 

"f Yikrama-Saiiivat 1-47 - 133 

Rat nurd j a ' Kadaeliuri of R at nap u id ; In© wife 

was Xunalla 133 

vatun-tuhpinu , n tlthi in tlie bright fortnight 

<»f 21 i alia 1 .50, 210 

i'< 'tu a tlthi in tlie bright fort- 
night of hlagha 130 and n. 

Ra yaiual, a village in Gujarat ; mentioned 
urn lor the ancient name of Raiva ... . limn. 
EdypurDistriot, an inscription from tlie, edited 135 
regnal < r dynastic years, which, have furnished 
the i .rigin of most of the Hindu eras, 
can e< 'me to be ordinarily quoted as expired 
years, only when the era has been adopted 
by asti’ou< -uier^ for astronomical process's, 

2 e ; — instances of regnal years used in 
dates, S, l'\ 112, *2-10, 234, *235, 200, 20 233, 

oO * : — a curious use u£ the era-year in 
o mu-etion with the regnal year... 237, 233, 300 
Eehatsek, 2Ir. ; his proposal for amending 
rue translation of Alberihii’s words regard- 
ing the origin of the Gupta era 243 

R. iii, an ancient village in Central India 231 

Rem.'ud, 21. ; the origin of the mistake in his 
translation of Alberdni's statement regard- 
ing tii- Gupta era 2-15, 24 5f. 

lu van. a State m Central India ; the grant of 
IZirtivannan, of the ^KalaehurP year V2G 
(: .lit— *1, 224i£. ; — examination of the date, 

-I en. ; — the grants of Salakshanavarma- 
devu, of Vikrama-Saihvat 1253. edited, 

127 ; — of Kmnarapaladuva, of Yikrama- 
1237, edit ul, 23o ; — and of Havi- 
n', jade va, of Yikrnma-Saiuvat 1233, edit'd 234 

7G •• an origin «»f the name 333 

L ' - 1 V3-, Hymn' "f, ail examination of, 52 if ; 

— truce -5 of lndo-Aryan dialects in. 327 If ; 

— X. 1 r, di'Cti-^ed 327f ; — Dr. Ludvig •> 

u on pn--ag* -» in the 323 

ILmh < Gip-y tribe . ,£ the XortkAV- -t 

Pr 72 

R ■< kunik Li/f of Miubllut, notice of 35 

roil, miraciiii am, in f *lkral»_- g 1 

R*.;d .tr.i, proii.ibly m.»r- correctly Yi_k- 
a rill. i ' 1 ill Gujarat, im-iru]; ! 

’•mb r tli- amu-nr nam-of Yaghauiu l-l 

lia^v - . - » o' 7 '*-' ' 1 /, 

Rii-st-n.-ul-IIukeniii, not- on 1 i ~ f 

Rmyv Li.*a\ S<t knd>iih*lV *, Pi^chelG Ed.. 

23 

Sa -ura wan, - S -1 ir n«*n 

oA Kanv.,!]', h — r :r* arm-nt by Ranjit Singh, 

— .52', - - h* r death 03 

; In n 1 fibidJ. >nt v/.h written m the reign 
*t P ..runr mm - liiti 4 II >t< \2~< 


Sddhli, a village in Gujarat, mentioned 

under the ancient name of Sraddhika. led 

sahadtsa or sahudCdin, ‘ belonging to the 

same country with' 310 11 ., oil and 11 . 

Sahanudihi ; Prakrit form of Shdhanushalii. 35 

Saluisanka, a birncla oi Sahilladeva ^,11 

Sahasptu* inscription of Kalaelmri-Samvat, 

331; examination of the date 217 

| Sain; — Prakrit form of Shahi 37. 

Saliilla , Thahlcuru, of the Ra j nma 1 a f a mi 1 y . 

Ido. 15 1 

Sahilladeva (Pau^hanavainsa). founder of the 
family to which Somavarmadeva belonged. 

8, 11 ; — he had the b inula s of Karivar^ha. 
Sahasanka. XhAankamalla, and Hatamata- 
siiiglia, 8, 11; — his wife was Rardhadevi. 

3,11; — his conquests 7 . li 

Saka era; an era of northern origin, c-mi- 
menc ing in AD. 7 *q thou g h usual 1 y r - - 
presented a-? Commencing in A.D. 73; ac- 
cording to the chi -f Hindu tradition, it- 
fetarung-point was the defeat of a Saka king 
by king Yikramaditya of Ujjain, 2 ,, S: — 
according to a later tradition, it dates from 
the birth of king Salivahana of Prati-.li- 
t liana; but there is no proof of hR naia • 
being connected with it before the thirteenth 
century A.D., 208 n. ; — its real liUt-.n-ji 
starting-point was the commencement • 1 
the reign of some particular king or king ■> 
of the Saka trib_», 200 ; — the Saka er 1 
considered to have been used by ti *- 
Turushka king's, and to have originat’d 
with KanRhka, 30, — even in ►Southern 
India, the amdntn arrang-ment of th- lunpi 
fortnights wio not uv*d with the Saka -ra 
for the civil reckoning, till betwejii 
A D. Sod and . . 141 if. ; — a note <>n * 

*'poeh and reckoning <>f th- era. jooif , — 
quotation- of the re-koiiing of thR era. 
botii by current and by expired year-., fi ’ 1 ■' : 
ILndu almanac-,, winch give its total dniu- 
ti >11 a*> lS.ooo y.’ais. 205 to gos. o (lf ; n> ^ — 
t: piv-ent reeknmng in Southern hid., 

15 * y current y-nr-,; while the ivck..ni:u 
in Xoj tli-rn, Y t-Nt-rn, ami Central lialia. 
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“ 5 i •: iv (1 j< ■ a l* ^ , s c eim s t l» have taken plac e 
civet 2 i A.D. 4-7 * j oiid o'? 7, . . 2u9; — an 
.-pi graphical instance of the equation 
between the Baku and Yikrama eras 24 


Baku, princes are called Shalii and Sliahanu- 

shuki in the Jain legend of KaLtkac a.lrya 95 ' 
'I'ilJi \ lit. 4 a 1- ranch, 5 a Ye die school, 
f* lit' viiia any particular recension of une 
’ f the Ye das ; names of sdklt is mentioned 
■r. iveordt : — ® 

CLhande-v 183 j 

Madhya nnlina . .. 1 18 | 

-oA A [Irn-. j>alihilatiu. a term requiring espla- | 

m/ti- n . Ik, 12n. j 

Bakya-hnha, 1 the Bakya lion,’ i.e. Buddha do 

'salu. ot Chan. pa ; see tSalavahonadcva 8 9 

BUhkaravarinan. probably another name of 

8 ,Ua va li ana d c va — 10, 12 

Sakik-haravarmadevsi, ilT third r.nk't i % Kau- 
rava.k 22", 231, 235; — his Re wall grant of 

the Yikruma year 1253, edited 227if. 

SiUavaiidiiadeva ^Paushanavauisab 8, 11: — 
he i red » ably also had the name of Sahikara- 
' airman, 10, 12; — he is the king Sain of 
Cn un-pa, nieiitit ned in the R ijaturadigini 


rs conquered by An ant a of K.umir S, 9 

8aljuo> of Kdrman, a Persian history of the 358 

S a Rett*. d Elect, specimen- of 13. 17 

SuUettr folklore 13ff. 


iGlf. ; — names of the schitkrdrdi as Utedin 


recorded dates : — 

Daksh indyana ! summer solstice 2'*4 

Karkdtaka^CancerJ 22< > 

dfakara (Capricorniis) 21' 

Tula i Libra] .'h 1 

Yialiuva ^equinox 1 5 ! 1 1 


Samkshublia. Maharaja « Farm’d j aka' : tiaini- 
nation <*f the date in liH grant of the Gupta 

year 209 353 

Samra, a viikgc in Gujarat; probably mon- 
tioned under the ancient name < <f Sniui- 

padraka 193 

sa i an aid reviatien of the word **'< * roR 
sara, 4 a year, * or of any of its dec lend *nai 
cases thrt can be used in expre-Hug ... late : 
used as a declinable word, in the locative. 

251 ; — u-* d in apposition with a locntiv*. ...217 
so iiivatsa fa . * a year ;’ the reason why the 
earlier year* of Hindu eras are qiiot I by 
this term. <*r by the abbreviations \ and 
sudivut , without any dynastic appellation... 2 *9 
saa , sonip . the ancient Guek sibilant, tile 
prototype of a Mbilant used on Indo->ey- 

thian Corns 97 

Sandliier, a village ill the Surat District ; 
mentioned under the ancient name < t 

Sandbiyarn 197 

Sandhiyara, ancient name cf the modern 


'U'K'u1]>i'jftt>tih(ZcJia)na]uttttld't, applied to a 
-lqovii.e sovereign L in the spurious grants 

.f Do -Ida Ilh !"...133, 191 

3 ? nr ; ''f’SiitvIcitd, an astrom work by 

Y t i.hi.amihir.?, quoted by T/tpnla m -upp >rt 
i t: • ht.di.ieal-ri-ing -v>tetu of th»* Twelve- 


Sand hie r ll'7 

sandit, * an interval of time; a certain delink * 

moment ' 2 *8 and n 

1 Sanki, a village in Gujarat : mentioned und.-r 

{ the nuei-.nt name of Suihkiya i"l 

’ Sanskrit language ; a proof of its eiutiwti -a 


Y * ; i Hyde of Jupit.-i 313 I 

h a period at the c mi m-mcement cf 
• Uei. * t tie- f-<ur Hindu age* ; tin* s t .dluj-l 
t ti ■ Kaliyugn l.i'U- for 35/" >0 years of 

. • i . md i- -till i mining 207n. - 

-nn t du i Y sn, ,t ji.-ri-f] at tie * n l < t « ach of 
r : ( r ur Hindi; ae th * • 7dh >jd m,*'* of 

v > K tijyugj R t 1 le-t bo 3 o.oom y, »ar- of 

co 2*»7n. | 

giiudka, [true.* nan.* of tic m »durn 

v g.n unco* 115 j 

“j: ;aii.iicj . town u ♦ a** Ai:u»a»in ig a’Di-trict, , 

' i.tioiiud uiid-r “ e !mei**nt n ime .#f 8am- i 

.VII lU 118 ; 

>ji:j (w'dreka. :hi. t.iin" « f } i- baMy the 

i r Samtvl 195 i 

.Kiya. an* i ni nia, «■{ th* m • d-om Banki IS I . 
i. J:r : „f‘, n] ,/ h, ■ th.* * ntraii*:** of , 

‘a* n it * a -ige .f ; b<‘ / • line . the days j 

i i; r i’ ih' v- > »f t ae s dar ( 

i 

'* Ut O', 1 i 7 ; — Pi ,f .},]■ lb’ ' m.'th *d ail*l 

f :ib', - h, r . j!, jJj; ,ng t '‘I '*k x .*', l;5, 


ill Ceylon m the fourth a ad lift!: < mm; - 

A.D 123. 1-1 

sard =.tthdfah — gum arable 1 i I 

soldi. n<o termination <*f proper liamj-. . in 
Sarvaju I'.'.nti *'31 atid l. 

S.lrada ch.nvKtoi*** u* 5 * d in "he 1 v ; ... 
inanu-c: ipt, 33; — e!i t a\i t* i - **l t\q - 

U'.ed in a Pauj.U* inaeri]iti«»u 

Saiuhaivga-iha, a fort taken bv Jagapkia; t‘ < 

modern Surungaql) 1,7 

SaiAhuLi, ajaiarently an ancient v ; !m v in 

Caambi ' f-‘ 

Sarauga'hi. a hill-f«*n near H'lVqu.r, n* ’te a. 1 
under the ancient name of .. r-jaik- 

gadlia 1**7 

Sarfariiz ICiuiu of Multan Ie 

Sarrajnasdnti, a Buddhist teacher 3* v r . 511 andn 
Barvamltha, ILihJrdja q*f U' -A'.dpu ; 

♦ ■x,iminati"n of the date in Li, 'Inautai* 

l dlar ili-eriptum ; »7 

Batavri-ha, a-ed to d«n<*tj th . nitro 
'So labile ha j _5 - 
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'tttbr, ‘ the holding of ; belongingt*}’' ...0.1*2.13 

Satyabudhi, a Buddhist m*»nk 300 , 311 

Saumatiku, a king or tribe conquered 1 *y 

SuluiladOva ?, 11 

S ivantas. defeated by Jagapula 137 

Sayan, a village in Gujarat ; its site men- 
tioned under tlie ancient name of Suntlia- 

vadaka 195n, 

Say y id Ahmad of Peshawar 73 , 5 f> 

.-••aD <*f grant*, emblem* mi. led ; — legends 1?5 
Seliiiwa or Silica, a village* near K anker, per- 
haps mentioned in the name Kandasehvara 137 
Senart, M. E. ; translation of his rendering 

of the inscriptions of Piyadu*i 3 ,b; 3 ff\ 

Scomuu'aya n m-wripii* *n of Kala churl- Saiavat 

o 9 f ; examination of the date 21 f> 

serpent m folktales. po=.=.,»=*ing heroine 54 

Scroll, a village in the XorthAYe^t Pr* wine*** ; 
mentioned under the ancient name of >Siya- 

duni 201 

Set- Maher, the rim*i**nt Srava*ti, a ruined 
site in the (.ioiida District. < )udh ; tlie Bud- 
dhist inscription, dated Yikiv.ind-Saiiiv.it 


127m edited hi 

seventh daughter in folktales. ~>4 

Seunaehandra Y.idava of Seim, cbNa 117 

Souuad aa, the* litdaxas ot* . u genealogical 

ill-* ription. editt*d 117 if. 

>li f how rendered in the Greek writing on 

Indo-£eythi m coin" \'L 95, 95, 97 

Shah and ShfdiaieMmh, Iranian titles, how 
represented on lndo-Scytliian coins 05 , w) 


♦Miahamrdiahi and Sh.lln, titl* implied to 
Saka prino<*s in the Jain 1* g»*nd of K.ilaka- 
eharya. 95; — r«_maik> on the title" a- u->ed 
in til* * Indo-S» \ tiiian inscriptions nn*l * nin~, 
and in tin* AHaVibad in -'-ription of S.iiiiu- 

dragupta pp 

Shall i see SlmhmuihriliL p-5 

Sludm':\ ar, the g'-niu" of metal-, mi lml*.- 

Seythiiin * oin- pj, 

"■ma -ht hadeva ] I Kad.miha of (!od; e\a- 

mm.it ion of the date m the <;, Kl grant of 

In > lift h ye,ir ;«'H« 

hei Shah hur. coins uf 5,~ ft* 

.sitcr >mgh, Iih in Ha Aire. J2 . 

h'* Is Nan Ndi.il eingh at E.dior 8,5 

" -er Singh A^iiiv.ali pp 

' h in, "toi-v of tie* jii.tre "5 

J »nat . gum nr.ihic 

• \ arniudm a , 3J itnl , o ,w/m i ]\;i u ra \ a ‘ 951, 

- dlv> e.ilh-d Kfiojiika which suggest - 
it perhaps h;-* name should he read 

l. pax armmb.x.i' 29 935 

- <t . ‘ i,i !<!-&, r i o', ail a->t ronoinieal work, 

I *' i iaa-k.ir.e !nn, ; wnttmi A D 1150-51 ; 

'' ’ ■ iirlll, r s exi.Lin.it. <>f the rule for the 


B rail ma- Siddlia nt a unequal- space system 

of the nttfalitt frits 5 

Sihua see Selin wu 137 

| Sibiditya Y. or YT. of Yalabhi was subdued 

! by Jayahliata 1 v . [III.] 19- 

1 Simurgh, tlie, of tlie Sh>ih-ndnui legend, is 

f closely eonneeted with Yarenjana 92 

! Sindhanwhlia faction at L all Or support Rani 
I Chant l Kan war, S4; -- Slier Singh and 

j Part ah Singh >5 

Smdinagara, the* capital of Bliillama III. ; 

; the modern Snmar ll v 

| Sinnar. a village in the Xiisik District, men- 
tioned under the ancient names of 'Mndi- 
nagara and Sindimra, IIS . — and probably 

I Sindigrama 1 1 

1 */ a term iwed in u description 
of a trial l»y ordeal, and apparently denot- 
1 mg tin bearing of some sacred "Vinbd 
I or image on tlie head, while taking an 

j math 29? and u 

1 Siri.diapadraka, aneit*nt name of tin* modem 

1 Si^udra la-, 

j Sin u^, the star, ivquvsented by the Z*»rc»a- 
j strum Tishtrya and the Pahlavi and Per- 
sian Tli* P5 

iSii’dr. a village in the Dliurxwid District, 
examination of the date * f the inscnption 
*»f Amogliax’aivlia I., of the feaka year 7??. 
vhhh proves that the eam/Pe aiiangt*- 
m**nt of the lunar fortnights v. as ai»pli**d 
to the Saka years, in Southern India, 


i between A. I). SOI and ?55 l\ 2 i. 

i Si"udva. a village in Gujaiat; mentioned 

under the ancient name of fairi-lmpadraka 195 

M>t«*r marrying a brother 51 

Siva, worship of, at the time of making a 
grant US 


Sivadeva I , 3 [uh'intj*i ^Liehchhavi of X, pMl • 
the x’alue of hi> ( Johnadhifol in^ciiption of 
th** 1 Gupta 't year 3 * 15 , in proving tlie Use of 
the ( Hipta era in Xepdl. and in fixing tin* 
chronology of the early rulers of that 


country 9 Jo 

Siv.idoiii, am iciit name of th** modern Si rmi. 9'd 
S7»/r 7 \]h\ ui nlnyiral Did i*>itO / // «./, 

r.'iii.v of MikloM, hh 95 

."]«‘epmg b*-auty, valiant of 551V , l()5|f, 

S**biMi>H. battle of pS 

-olar myth" vpa 

Solar Ha**** im*ntioiie*l under th** name of 

Paushanavumsa 8, 1 1 

Somali, colloquial sentence^ in 

Smiuva rmadexa [Pau-*hana vamsa , S. !», 11. 


j 1 » ;—h»* is t*> l*e placed about th** middle 

| of t he eleventh century A.D., 9; hh 
l Chuiuba grant, edited 7ft 
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Somes vara, a person captured and released 

by Jajalladeva 138, 139 

son in folktales, only, 13 ; — born in old age. 59 
spurious inscriptions (see also under Gur- 

jara>, instances of 239. 241 

Sraddkika, an agnihdra. ancient name of the 

modern Sadlili 193 

i'/'t an honorific prefix ; relocated, for empha- 
sis, before a name of which it is aho an 
inh ei-ent part ,121; — ■<* r t-pu r v a . equi v a h • *nt 

to 61 't-ynitt* used for sri 63n . 

Srimal, bee Bhinmal 192 and n. 

Si'i*tgdratilaku of Rndrata. PischeEs, notice 

of *29 

Sri raj a see Raja 118 

Srivadhuvallabha, a binula of Xandivanaan 239 
step-mother in folktales, 7011*. ; — puts out her 
step-son’s eyes, 70 ; — - calumniates her step- 


son 70 

strength in folktales, extraordinary, 5uif. ; 
caused by drinking milk 50 


su ^soe under ha j, an abbreviation denoting 


the bright fortnight ; instances of the use 
of su di , 10, 211, 210, *217. 218, 328; — 

instance of the use of alone 220 

SubhdshitdvaU, Petti son’s, notice of 29 

subhro, apparently used to denote the bright 

fortnight 12 

submarine palace in folktales 14, 53 

substitutions in folktales ; of fawn’s eyes for 

the heads by tbe executioner 77 

Sucliet Singh, his death 80 

Sddrakasvamm, perhaps a local name of 

Yi-lmu in Chamba ..9 n., 11 

Sildras mentioned under that name 12 

Sugcita. a name or epithet of Buddha 311 

Sultan Khan, Governor of Peshawar 55 

sun, worship of the, at the time uf making 

a grant 118 

sun- god, on Indo- Scythian coins 90, 91 

Sunthavadaka, ancient name of the *ite of 

the modern Sayan I93n 

Supakarasurambhata, apparently an ancient 

locality in Chamba 9, 12 

supernatural sight in folktales 290 

Silri Dynasty, coins uf the Olfi*. 


S v. ry n -Siddhdntn, an ancient astronomical 
work, the text- book of the Saurapak^ha 
school of astronomers; according to it. the 
length of the year of Jupiter, hy the mean- 
sign system, is 3 til day*, 1 ghafi, 33 pa l a*, 
313; — its rule for determining the years 
of the Sixty-Year Cycle of Jupiter by the 
mean -sign system, 313 ; — its rule for 
determining the years of the Twelve- Year 
Cycle of Jupiter by his heliacal rising in 
connection with the occurrence of naksha- 


; tm s* on new-moo n days, 313. 314; — com- 
I monts on tins rule by Ranganatlia and 

! Dadahhai olki 

Suryavaiii7a mentioned und.*r the name of 
Paudi anavani^a; Somawi madeva and his 

pred-*c *-<o>s belonged to u 8. 11 

! u>ed a-, a termination • *f proper name-* ; 

| in De ei.-^uta. Hur'&kasuta. LutthukaM.it a. 

! and R 1 aajjeya^uta 9 

| S»t t, the, exGted in Ceyl-m, m a 
• written term, in the second century B C. 10g 

. Svainin. < r the RajamaK family 137 

j S v<( ya . \ c in folktales 50 

Tabwnt-l-tvdm. a notice of the 2o7f. 

Tajika-. t 'e Arabs; th*ur conquests in Guj irat. 

Kuthio, hi. and Sindh 19> 

| Takkarike a village 111 the iladhyadeiu 113 

j Talaliari. a luau-ltbr tributary to Jajalladeva, 

! 139: — rnd acquired by Jagaplla 157 

Tamrapra't tra. an ancient village in the 

Ahmadiugar District 119 

Tan jure Taiijawhr ; examination of the date 
in the spurious grant of Anvarman. or 
more ju’operly Harivaruian, of Saka-Samvat 
159 241 

Tarapati an official title requiring expla- 

! nation 11 and 11 . 

I Taras, the wives of the Dhvani-Buddhas ; an 

I allusion to them t>3 and n. 

! Tatha-Umbani, an ancient name of the 
i modern Bagumra, the chief town uf an 
j dh'ir't. IS I. HI. UH ; -the preiix tnthn 

: peril, ip-s represents ttttiia. 1 e. ft, Hot 1^4 

| Tavasaka a % an ancient territorial 

j division in Chamba **, 12 

! Teuuijni. ancestor of Chinghiz Khan, Mory 

of 11211* 13211*. 

Terahi. a village in die Gwalior State; an 
inscription of Vikrama-Samvat iMO, edited, 

and aim; !i*t of the same date noticed 20 If. 

Tewar ; examination of the dates in the 
inscriptions of Kalaehuri-Samvat 902, . . 

21H ; and of Jayasimhadeva, of Kalachuri- 


Saiiivar 928 2p; 

Thnkk'n ti'.ui, feminine form of Thakkura 137 

Tlulgaum- Budnlkh. a village in the Ahmad- 
nagar District, mentioned under the ancient 

name of Thuha 119 

Thhha. ancient name of the modern Tlffigaum- 

Budrilkh 119 

time; Prof. Jacobi's Table of differences in 
time for various |)laees, as compared with 

Ujjain or Lanka 179 

Tiinflr Mir/a of Persia, notice of Hi 

Tir, the star Sirius 9;* 

Tishtrya, the star Sirius yq 
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I Uhl, e a lunar day;’ Prof. Jacobi's Tables 

and method for calculating the week-days, 
ending-times, and English dates, of Hindu 
tithis , 145if. ; — the Hindu almanacs use 
true tithis , as determined from the Sid- 
d hunt as, not mean t it his. 145 ; — the dura- 
tion of a mean tithi is about *23 hrs. 

37 min. ; that of a true tithi varies between 
20 and 2G hours, 145 ; — the repetition and 
expunction of tithis , 140 ; — half & tithi is 
called a karann, 156 ; — the new -moon tithi 
denoted by the word dar&a 9 204 ; — excep- 
tional instances of the use of current tithis, 

219 and n., 2 IS, 2 .y>, 329 ; — rules for the 
rites of the GuneStt -choturthi, 219 andn. ; — 
of Yuisakha feukla 7, . . 24Sn. ; — of the 
ordinary seventh tithi , 248n. ; — and of the 

ordinary tenth tithi 250n. 

tithi -fan dr a and tithi-suddhi , a simplified 

Table for calculating the 263ff . 

Trailukyamalla, Trailokyavarmadeva (Chan- 

delU) 230, 234, 235 

trees, in folktales, speaking 13 

r ngarta. the country between Kangra and 
Jalandhar, 9 ; — a lord of Trigarta was 
subdued by, and sought an alliance with 

Sahilladeva 8 , 11 

Trikaliugadliipati, a title of Jayasiiiihadeva 
^Kalachuri}, 225 ; — and of Yijayadeva 
Kalacliuri'. 227 ; — and of Trailukyavarma- 
deva (Chandella), 230; — a note on its 

meaning 225 

Tr >p it a ha, rem ark s on the ... 102 , 10 3 , 1 24 , 1 2 6 . 

127, 12 S 

r it -ui-h'o-po-tu i dent ided with D hr u vas ena 

II ( 4 * Yalabln 19G and n, 

Tummana, the capital of Kalin gar. tj a, l.‘t s : — 

Tummana country was ruled by J.» j al- 
ia dt*vj 138 

T.iroshka kings, r<z. K.mishka, Huvishka, and 
V'a-U'Jeva ; the Zoroastrian deities on their 
^oms, 89$; — remark- on the legend of 
Anlokro. 97 ; — tin 4 era employed in their 
Indian Inscription-! is to be taken as 
•dwitical with tin* 8 a k a era, and as 
►riginating with Krmi.Jiku, 89; — a new 
discovery as to the manner of rendering 
on their coni', which shew^ that the titles 
hitherto read Rao and Rvunnu Rio arc 
really Shah and Shall. mano Shull, 91 If : - 
the name Xurushka used, in the inscription 
of Somanmnadeva, to denote the Muham- 
madans 3, U 

Ucnchakalpa. the Mahdrdjos of, were proba- 
bly feudatories of early Kalachuri kings 
r ?ee also Sarvan&tha) „ 33 In. 


udarafhhharina, a rare word, equivalent to 

mLirambhari, k filling the belly’ 64n, 

Udaya II., a king of Ceylon, A.D. 926 to 937. 125 
U day a, Thakkurdjui, wife of Jayadeva or of 

Devusiihlia 

Udayapura, m Central India ; notes on the 

temple of Udayesvara 349 

Udayin, a proper name <34 

Udichipatha, a name of Northern India 312 

udumbnrnfoi appears in the form of Umra as 

a common village-name in Gujarat 188 

Umbhol, a village in Gujarat; mentioned 

under the ancient name of dsvmbhala 198 

Umeta. a village in the Kaira District ; the 
[spurious] grant of Dadda II., of Saka- 
feamvat 400 ; Dr. Bu bier's arguments in 
favour of the genuineness of this grant, 
j 135 to 191 identification of the villages 

I mentioned in it 444 

I vrnm-i-ghuibUi = mughaildn P 43 

Umra, from the Sanskrit udumbaraha ; a 

common village-name in Gujarat 184 

U ndahhat a , Mali dsd m a n tddh ip a t i, a feud a- 

tory of the kings of Ivanauj 201 

Undopherres, on Indo-Parthian coins, is deri- 
ved from a Zend word meaning “ winning 

SW” 99 

V'unUita used for the engraving of a grant ... 235 

Usama-ibn-Munkir, notice of 357 f, 

Usilathana, an ancient village in Gujarat 184 

vthaujird , the pickpocket of the North-West 

Provinces ^2 

Utpcdu. a commentator on the Brihat-Sadu 
h/t<t, his quotations of early astronomers 
f<>r the heliaeal-riMng system of the Twelve- 
Year ('vole of Jupiter, In ; — his quotation 
of Ourga and Paintura, as giving a varia- 
tion from the usually accepted grouping of 
tne li'tkdiafnts-, -Jn his quotation of the 
O-fnpt.^dthifd for on, 0 f the unequal- 

fepae, ^sterns of the 4 ; am l 

| <J‘ :« verse by Garga. which seems to refer 

1 ’ f lu ‘ lP4Mn si b™ system of the Twelve-Year 

| 315 

j ^ ^arapatba, a name ( »f Northern India ..309, 3 ] 1 
j tic* period during which the sun 

j is n*ovmg from simth to north I 47 

i>u:df — (?) whale 


267 


1 1 ;sc.' whImi bn'. an abbreviation denoting 
ti.e dark fortnight j instance of the use 
of rtdi 

V , , 2f»2 

V iujahara country 

\ a ' M 1 ^ adava </f Sc una desa) j ]g 

’V lulhar&iiattabi, an ancient territorial division 
m Central India 23 } 23 ^ 
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vctdra (padra ), as the termination of village- 
names, in Bhramaravadra, 137 ; — Jara- 

vadra, 184; — and Phalahavadra 184 

Vaghauri, ancient name of the modern 

* Rudhwara 7 184 

Vaghwara, see Rudkw&rA . 184 

Vahadavarmadeva, Mahdrdnaka (Kaurava)... ‘235 
Vairagara, a mandala tributary to Jajalla- 

deva . 139 

Taisyas mentioned under the name of Vis ... 12 

Vait ulyas, the heretical; the destruction of 

their books in Geylon 104, 125 j 

Yajjuka, a chief of the K6m6 mand-da 138 I 

vujrdsana . ‘ a diamond- throne,’ 308 and n , 

311 ; — mention of the vajrdsana at Maha- 

bodhi 309, 310, 311 

Taj Oka ^ Kaurava) 223, 235 

Yalabhi, the Kings of (see also Dharasena 
II. and IT.) ; a list of their grants 
issued from the city of Yalabhi itself. 30 On ; 

— indication of the purely local nature of 
their power, 308 ; — notes on their history, 

195 to 197, 300, 305; — a ruler of Yalabhi 
was protected by Dadda IY. [II.] against 
Harshavardhana of ThAnesar, 1S5, 180, 187, 

195. 196 

Yalabhi era, the later name of the Gupta 
era ; used by Alberuni, and in epigraphieal 
records of the thirteenth century A.D-, and 
due to the preservation of the era by the 
Kings of Yalabhi, 244 f , 360 ; — Alberuni 
distinctly states the absolute identity of the 

Yalabhi era with the Gupta era 245 

^alnkdia used to denote the bright fortnight 205 
Vainer, a village id Gujarat ; mentioned 

under the ancient name of Yaranera 193n. 

Varna do va, perhaps a member of the Kala- 

churi family 225, 228, 230 

Yanaifiti uparatAt., the female genius * victo- 
rious superiority’ 92, 93 

Varaghna ; see Yaren j ana 92 

Yaralnimilnra, an astronomer; he died A D. 

587, . . 209 and n. ; — his rules, in the Brilvd- 
Sa thh ltd and tin? Sani-dsn-tift „ihdd , for the 
naming of the years of the T welve-l ear 
Cycle of Jupiter according to the heliacal- 
rising system. 1, 313 ; — his rule, in the 
Brihat-SamUdd . for the grouping of the 

mikduth'itx for that purpose 2 

Varan da. ancient name of the modern Wand 

KhAri 193n. 

Yaranera, ancient name of the modern Vainer 19Jn. 
Varenjana, or VAraghna, tbc bird sacred to 

Verethraghna 92 

tiarsha, ‘a year:’ the reason why the earlier 
years of Hindu eras are quoted by this 
term* without any dynastic appellation 209 


Yasishtha, an ancient astronomer, quoted by 
Rishiputra, and through him by Utpala, 
for the heliacal-rising system of the Twelve- 

Year Cycle of Jupiter 313 

Yasudeva, of the Rajamala family 137 

Yasudeva (Indo- Scythian or Turushka); re- 
marks on his coins, 89. 98 ; — remarks on 
his title of Shahi in a Mathura inscription 96 

j VAstavya family 63 and n. 

Yata, the wind-god, on Indo-Scythian coins,. 91 
Tata, apparently an ancient village in 

Chamb.i 9, 12 

Yatsaraja, Jlahdrdnaka (Kaurava) ...225, 228, 

231, 235 

Yattagamini, a king of Ceylcn, between 

B.C. 104 and 76 103 

Y edas, the earliest sacred books of the Hin- 
dus ; mention of the Taj ur- Veda 231 

ten ' a stream or river,’ in Madliuveni 201 

Ventura, General of the Sikhs, 23 ; — captures 

the lmvv Laili 56 

Y era Weil, a town in Kathiawad; the value of 
the inscription of Arjunadeva, of Yalabhi - 
Samvat 245. in explaining Alberdni’s state- 
ment regarding the equation between the 

Gupta and the feaka eras 210 

Verethraghna, the Iranian war-god, on Indo- 

Scythian coins 92, 93 

Yesd - v Yada\a of Seuuadcsa) 118 

victory, the winged goddess of, on Indo- 

Scythian coins 92, 93 

Vidyadhara. of the VtUtavya family ; he seems 
to have been a minister of a king named 

3Iadana 61, 04 

Yihan. a village in Gujarat : mentioned under 

the ancient name of Vihana . 184 

Yihana, ancient name of the modern Yilian... 184 

| VilnirA JAu, conquered I >y Svamiu 137 

"V ijuyabahu, a king of Ceylon, A.D. 10/ 1 

to 1120 . 125. 12' 

Yijayaclukka. a prince of Ceylon, and a Pali 

scholar. A D. 1 ISO 126 

Vijayadeva. or Vijayarimha s KalachuriV..227, 228 
Yijayudityn-Yislmucliitta v Kadamba of G*»a'> ; 
examination of the date in hi& Ilalsi 
inscription of K.iHvuga-Samvat 4272......... 26 f 

Yijjaula-Bhadravakj^iya. apparently an an- 
cient locality in ChambA 9. 12 

Vikrama er.i ; an era of western origin, 
commencing in B.C. 58, though usually 
represented as commencing in B.C. 57 ; an 
epigraphieal instance oi the me of both an 
expired and a current year of this era, 

363 ; — quotations of the reckoning of this 
era, both by current and by expired years, 
from Hindu almanacs, 206 and n., 2o7, 

203 ; — an epigraphieal instance of the 
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equation between tlie Vikrama era and 
Saka eras, *2 1 ; — an exceptional use of the 
■ Vikrama era in an inscription of the 

Kalachuris of Ratnapur 13S 

I'Hshrpo, ‘ a camp or cantonment’ 183 

Vi n<nj<M the ; a Sanskrit copy of it was found 

at Pataliputra by Fa-Hian 1-3 

YiCdafama, a name derived from a Zend 

word meaning “ winning glory” 92 

Vindliya mountains; mentioned in connec- 
tion with the conquests of Dadda III. [I.j . 195 

Viradeva, a proper name 308, 311, ol2 

Vi rmidt fil'd, an official title requiring expla- 
nation 9, 11 

Vishnuvamsa, the lineage of Vishnu; it 

included the Yadavas of Seunadesa 118 

v a particular land-measure 235 

t free from passions ;’ an epithet of 

Buddlni 63 

Vitaragu, a hiruda of Jayabliata I., 185, 

191, 194 ; — and of Jayabhata II. [I.] .. 191. 195 

vu w cf the sword 322f. 

Vy aghram ukha (Chapa) ; Brahmagupta wrote 
in Lis time - 192 

Wakh = Wakhs = Waklis hA = Wakhshab = 

Vakliab - Oxus 114 

Wain! Iviuiri, a river or stream in Gujarat, 
mentioned under the ancient name of 

Varmma ...193n, 

\V, L ( v, Prof. ; translation of his paper on the 

^ acred literature of the Jains 279ff„ 339ff. 

v, md-god, on Indo- Scythian coins 91 

Wright, Prof. William his rendering of 
Aloertiui’s statements regarding the Gupta 
and other eras 24311. 

'V m Semitic ^23 

Yaua va * N artiyana, a him da of Bhillama III. 118 
Yadavas of Seunadesa ; a genealogical 
inscription, 117; — they belonged to the 
Vi.dmuvamsa, 118; — and to the lineage of 
Yadu, 117 ; - — - their intermarriage with the 
Rashtrakdtas 118 and n. 

Y aduvamsa, the lineage of Yadu ; the Yadavas 
of Scur.adesa belonged to it 117 


Yajur- Veda, followers of the 231 

Yar Muhammad, Governor of Peshawar, 23 ; — 

the mare Laili 54ff. 

Yasahkarna ! Kalachuri of Cliedi), perhaps 

mentioned as a friend of Jajal Iadova 139 

Yasovarmapura. * the town of YasOvarman, ’ 
has been identified by Sir A Cunningham 
with the town of Bihar ; but it may be an 

ancient name of Gh Csra wfi 3< J 9 , 3 1 1 n . 

Yao j var uiapura - vika ra , an ancient Buddhist 

vihura 30: J , :J 11 and n. 

Yavanas. notes on the, 302 ; — remarks on 

the Yavanas of Orissa 6u 

Yazdajird, a Sassanian king of Persia ; there 
is an era, dating from his accession in A.D. 

632, of which the four-hundredth year is 
used by Albertan as a gauge-year fur the 

comparison of dates 245 

year ; the length of the year of the Twelve - 
Year Cycle of Jupiter, by the heliacal- 
rising system, is roughly 400 days. 2 : -- 
and of the Twelve -Year and the Sixty- 
Year Cycles, by the mean- sign system, is 

361 day*, 1 ghat*, 36 palas 3 ] 3 

yoga, an astrological element, the addition 
of the longitudes of the sun and the moon : 
the names and order of the yoga*. 181 ; — 
Prof. Jacobi's method of calculating them. 

156 ; — - names of the yogas, as used in 
recorded dates : — 


Amdra 

A vn shm nt, ... . » - ri 

Ganda 

o -.n 

Harshana 


Priti 

017 •'> 

Siddlii (for Siddhal 

OK 

Srtla ... 


Vaidhriti .... .n*-: 

Vajra 

Vriddhi 

.25 0,251, 252 

on or,-. 

j — Kf ’ 

vutM for uuti 10 i ^ 

zero represented by a dot in the 
manuscript 

Baksli;1]i 


Zoroastrian deities on Indo -Scythian cuins S9tt\ 
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